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GUEBICKE^  OHUHOH  HISTOHT  (Ancient  Church;  including  the 
First  Six  Centuries).  Translated  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  Brown  rrofessor 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.    442  pp.  8vo.    82.25. 

The  cstabliihed  credit  of  Guericke'a  labors  in  the  department  of  Eccleaiastlcal  Hiatory,  and  the 
use  made  of  hia  worlca  by  many  Engliah  writers  will  make  thia  volume  acceptable  to  a  very  large 
class  of  students  and  readers. —  London  Journal  qf  Sticrtd  Literature, 

Guericke's  History  is  characterired  by  research,  devontneas,  Arm  grasp  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  curcful  exhibition  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  aspects  of  Christianity.  —  Sorth 
Briiith  Rei-iew, 

We  regard  Profbssor  Shedd's  version  as  a  happy  specimen  of  the  tran^fkdon^  rather  than  a 
trcuuflatioa,  which  many  of  the  German  treatises  sliould  receive.  The  style  of  his  version  is  Ihr 
superior  to  that  of  tlie  original.  —  BiUiotheca  Socra. 

Among  the  most  faithful,  and  yet  the  most  independent,  of  the  followers  of  Neander,  may  be 
mentioned  Guericke,  who  carries  out  Neander's  plan  in  a  more  compendious  form,  but  witli  an 
almost  bigoted  attachment  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Luther,  in  a  style  socrabbed  and  involved, 
that  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  it  untranslatable,  but  for  the  fact  that  an  eminent 
tcaclier  and  accomplished  writer  of  our  own  country  has  achieved  what  we  regarded  as  a  sheer 
impossibility.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  book  made  legible  in  English,  which.  In  spite  of  its  original 
nncoutliness,  has  been  eminently  useful,  as  a  vehicle,  not  only  of  the  best  historical  knouh  dge, 
but  of  sincere  piety,  and  sound  religious  sentiment  in  reftrence  to  all  essentials.  —  I'rinctton 
Review. 

In  clearness  the  style  of  the  translation  exceeds  the  originaL  The  natural  animation  and  llfie- 
like  character,  which  commonly  vanish  in  the  process  of  translating fh>m  the  German,  have  been 
retained  with  signal  success.  We  are  disposed  to  consider  it  the  best  of  the  current  text-books 
for  the  use  for  which  Profl  Shedd  designs  it  —  New  Englander, 

Here  is  a  Manual  of  Church  History  which  may  be  confidently  recommended,  without  reserve 
or  qualification,  to  students  belonging  to  all  evangelical  churches.  Guericke  is  thoroughly  Or- 
thodox. His  evangelical  belief  and  feeling  give  him  a  lively  and  appreciative  interest  in  the  in- 
ternal history  of  the  Church  ;  he  devotes  special  attention  to  the  development  of  doctrines,  and 
presents  the  range  of  thought  and  substance  of  opinion  distinguishing  the  works  of  the  princi- 
pal writers  in  successive  ages  of  the  Church.  Guericke's  manual  is  complete  in  the  particular 
lines  of  history  he  has  chosen,  and  is  a  moat  useful  and  reliable  book  for  the  theological  class- 
room. Pi-ofessor  Shedd  has  wisely  translated  with  freedom,  and  has  improved  the  structure  of  the 
work.  —  yoncoi\formiat. 

We  are  glad  that  a  Manual  of  Church  History  has  appeared  which  exhibits,  at  once,  undoubted 
orthodoxy^  and  that  grasp  of  mind  which  alone  is  capable  of  treating  such  a  subject  with  a  lu- 
minous anu  lively  brevity.—  Clencai  JowmaL 

With  the  additions  and  improvements  made  in  the  successive  editions,  it  is  now,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  rtadabie  work  on  Church  History  to  be  found.  We  have  used  the  original  for  some 
years,  and  entirely  agree  with  the  translator,  that  it  hits  the  mean  between  an  oftnsive  fullness 
and  a  barren  epitome.  —  Centred  Christian  Ikraid, 


PvhUcationa  of  W,  F.  D^raper^  Andover. 

THEOIiOGIA  GEBMATflCA.  Which  setteth  forth  many  fair  lineaments 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  toucliing  a  rerfcct  Life. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Pfeipfer,  from  the  only  complete  manuscript  yet  known. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Susanna  "Winkworth  "With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kinosley,  Rector  of  Eversley ;  and  a  Letter  to  the  Trans- 
lator, by  the  Chevalier  Buksex,  D.  P  ,  D.  C.  L.,  etc.;  and  an  Introduction 
by  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.    275  pp.   16mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 :  calf,  S2  00. 

This  treatise  was  discoTcred  by  Luther,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  by  an  edition  which 
he  published  in  1516,  of  which  he  says  :  "  And  I  will  say,  tliough  it  be  boasting  of  myself,  and 
'  I  speak  as  a  fool,'  that,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,  no  book  hath  ever  come  into  my 
hands  wliencc  I  have  learnt,  or  would  wish  to  learn,  more  of  what  God  and  Christ,  and  man, 
and  all  things,  are." 

"  The  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which  this  most  rich,  thoughtful,  and  spiritually 
quickening  little  treatise  was  produced,  —  the  national  and  ecclesiastical  tendencies  and  influ- 
ences which  invested  its  author,  and  which  gave  tone,  direction,  and  pressure  to  his  thoughts, 
—  are  omply  and  well  set  forth  in  the  preface  by  Miss  Wiukworth,  and  the  letter  of  Uunscn. 
The  treatise  itself  is  riclily  deser\'ing  of  the  eulogies  upon  it  so  emphatically  and  affectionately 
uttered  by  Prof.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  and,  long  before  them,  by  Luther,  who  said  that  it 
had  profited  him  *  more  than  any  other  book,  save  only  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Augustine.* 
Sin,  as  a  universal  disease  and  defilement  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  Christ,  as  an  indwelling  life, 
light,  and  heavenly  power  ;  Holiness,  as  tlie  utmost  good  for  the  soul ;  and  Ilcaven,  as  the 
state  or  place  of  the  consummation  of  this  holiness,  with  the  consequent  vision  of  God,  and 
the  ineffable  joy  and  peace,—  these  are  the  theme  of  the  book.  And  it  has  the  grand,  and  in 
this  day  the  so  rare  and  almost  singular  merit,  of  having  been  prompted  by  a  real  and  deep  relig- 
ious experience,  and  of  having  been  written,  not  with  outward  assistance,  but  with  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  spiritual  wisdom,  and  the  immense  inward  freedom  and  energy,  of  a  soul  itself  con- 
scious of  union  with  Christ,  and  exulting  in  the  sense  of  being  made,  through  him,  *  a  portaker 
of  the  Divine  nature.* 

"  Tliose  who  have  known  the  most  of  Christ  will  value  most  this  "  golden  treatise.'*  Those 
whose  experience  of  the  divine  truth  has  been  deepest  and  most  central  will  find  the  most  in 
it  to  instruct  and  to  quicken  them.  To  such  it  will  be  an  invaluable  volume  worth  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  modern  scientific  or  hortatory  essays  upon  "  Religion  made  easy." 

"  It  is  printed  by  Mr.  Draper,  at  the  Andover  press,  in  the  old  English  style,  with  beautiful 
caref\ilnes8  and  skill,  and  is  sent,  post  paid,  to  all  who  remit  to  him  one  dollar."— [Independent 

The  work  is  at  once  a  literary  curiosity  and  a  theological  gem.—  [Puritan  Recorder. 

This  little  volume  which  is  brought  out  in  antique  type,  is,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  a 
curiosity  of  literature.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  — 
[Evening  Traveller. 

'WIEIITIITGS  OF  PBOFBSSOB  B.  B.  EDWABDS.  With  a  Memoir 
by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park.    2  vols.    12mo.    S2.00. 

These  works  consist  of  seven  Sermons,  sixteen  Essays,  Addresses  and  Lectures,  and  a  Me- 
moir by  Professor  Park. 

EBSKINB  OK"  THE  UTTEBNAIi  EVrDBK-OE  FOB  THE 
TRUTH  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION.  Third  American,  from  the  Fifth 
Edinburgh  Edition.    139  pp     16mo.    60  cents. 

*'  The  entire  treatise  cannot  fkil  to  commend  the  positions  which  it  advocates  to  intelligent 
and  considerate  minds.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  thk  best,  of  all  the  discussions  of  tMis 
momentous  subject."  —  [CongregationalisL 

"  This  argument  of  Erskine  for  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion,  is 
the  most  compact,  natural  and  convincing  we  have  ever  read  from  any  author."  —  [Chris.  Chron. 

"  No  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  studied  theology,  unless  he  has  read,  and  pon- 
dered, and  read  again,  *  Erskine  on  the  Internal  Evideuce.' "  —  [The  Independent 

THE  ANGEL  OVEB  THB  BIGHT  SHOULDBB.  By  the  author 
of- Sunny  Side."    29  pp     .^limo.    20  cents.  « 


PvhUcationa  of  W.  F.  Draper^  Andover. 


DISCOURSES  AND  ESSAYS.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd.  271  rp- 
12ino.  85  cts. 

The  striking  sincerity,  vigor,  and  learning  of  this  Tolume  will  be  admired  even  by  those  nvid. 
ers  who  cannot  go  with  the  author  in  all  hii  opinions.  Whatever  debate  the  pliiloMiphirl  t<  v.- 
dencies  of  the  book  may  challenge,  its  literary  ability  and  moral  spirit  will  be  conimendtrd  eve.  > 
where.  —  A'cio  Englaiuier. 

These  elaborate  articles  are  written  in  a  lucid  and  racy  style,  and  invest  with  a  rare  interest  tlie 
themes  of  which  tliey  treat.  —  Bibtiotheca  Sacra, 

These  Discourses  are  all  marked  by  profound  thought,  and  perspicuity  of  sentiment  — 
Princeton  Review. 

The  Essay  on  a  Natural  Rhetoric  we  earnestly  commend  to  all  persons  who  publicly  assume 
either  to  speak  or  to  write.  —  Uuivergalist  Quarterly. 

Few  clearer  and  more  penetrating  minds  can  be  found  in  our  country  than  that  of  Prof.  Sliedfl. 
If  the  mind  gets  dull,  or  dry,  or  ungovernable,  put  it  to  grappling  with  tliese  masterly  pruduc- 
tions.  —  Cdngregational  Herald^  Chicago. 

Each  of  these  Discourses  is  profoundly  and  ingeniously  elaborated,  and  the  volume  an  a.  whole 
is  a  testimony  to  highly  intellectual  and  consisteut  views  of  evangelical  trutli.  —  Boston  Recorder. 

IiECTTJBES   UPON    THE    PHTTiOSOPHY   OP   HISTOBY.      By 

William  G.  T.  Shedd.    128  pp.  12mo.   60  cts. 

Professor  Shedd  has  already  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  the  union  of  philoxophic  innight 
with  genuine  scholarship,  of  depth  and  clearness  of  thought  witli  force  and  elegance  nf  stylo, 
and  for  profound  views  of  sin  and  grace,  cherished  not  merely  on  theoretical,  but  still  more  on 
moral  and  experimental  grounds.  —  Princeton  Review. 

This  volume  consists  of  four  lectures,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles:  The  Abstract  Idoa 
of  History;  The  Nature  and  Definition  of  Secular  History;  Tlic  Nature  and  Definition  of  Cliitri-h 
History;  The  Verifying  Test  in  Church  History.  It  is  written  in  a  lucid  style,  and  will  interest 
tlic  students  of  theology  and  of  history.  —  BMiotheca  Sacra. 

Tlie  style  of  these  Lectures  has  striking  merits.  The  author  chooses  his  words  with  rare  skill 
and  taste,  from  an  ample  vocabulary;  and  writes  with  strength  and  refreshing  simplicity  Tlie 
Philosophy  of  Realism,  in  application  to  history  and  liistorical  theology,  is  advocated  by  vigorous 
reasoning,  and  made  intelligible  by  original  and  felicitous  illustrations.  —  New  Englander. 

The  "Lectures  upon  the  Philosophy  of  History,"  is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  tlie  meta- 
physical treatise,  and  the  charm  of  its  rhetoric  is  not  less  noticeable.  Prof.  Shedd  never  puts  his 
creed  under  a  bushel,  but  there  are  few  students  of  any  sect  or  class  that  will  not  derive  great  as- 
sistance from  his  labors.  —  Universalis  Quarterly. 

It  bears  the  impress  of  an  elegant  as  well  as  highly  philosophical  mind.  —  Boston  Recorder, 

OUTIjIWES  OP  A  SYSTEMATIC  HHETORIO.  From  the  German 
of  Db.  Fravcis  Theremin,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd.  Third  and  Kevised 
Edition,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  translator,   pp.  216.    12mo.   75  cts. 

Advanced  students  will  find  It  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  adoption  of  its  leading  ideas  would 
ennoble  tlie  art  of  rhetoric  into  a  science,  the  practice  of  speaking  into  a  virtue,  and  would  clothe 
the  whole  subject  In  our  schools  and  colleges  with  a  fresh  and  vital  interest.  —  BiUiotheca 
Sacra. 

Every  minister  and  theological  professor  (in  composition  and  rhetoric  especially)  should  read 
it.  A  more  thorough  and  suggestive,  and,  in  the  main,  eensible  view  of  the  subject  is  hardl.r  to  be 
found.  The  central  idea  of  Tlieremin's  theory  is,  that  Eloquence  is  a  Virtue,  and  he  who  reads 
this  little  book  wiTl  be  sure  to  receive  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  masculine  thoughtful  dis- 
course. —  Congregational  Herald. 


Publications  ofW.F.  Draper^  Andover. 

BIBIiIOTHECA  SACBA  AND  BIBLICAIi  BEPOSITOBY. 
E.  A.  Tark  and  S.  H.  Taylor,  Editors.  Published  at  Andover  on  the  first 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

Euch  number  containa  about  225  pages,  maUng  a  volume  of  900  pages  yearly.  This  work  is 
larger,  by  more  than  100  pages  per  volume  than  any  other  religious  quarterly  in  the  country. 

This  Review  is  edited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  S.  II.  Taylor, 
LL,  D.,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Among  its  regular  contributors,  are  eminent  scholars 
connected  with  various  theological  and  collegiate  mstitutions  of  the  United  States.  Its  pages 
will  he  enriched  by  such  contributions  from  Foreign  Missionaries  in  the  East  as  may  illustrate 
the  niblical  Record  ;  and  also  by  such  essays  from  distinguished  naturalists  as  may  elucidate 
the  ngrccmont  between  Science  and  Religion.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  clique  or  party,  but  aims 
to  exhibit  the  brood  scriptural  views  of  truth,  and  to  cherish  a  catholic  spirit  among  the  con- 
flicting schools  of  evangelical  divines. 

"  Questions  of  philosophy  and  the  analysis  of  language,  of  Biblical  and  literary  criticism,  of 
the  constitution  and  lifb  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  practical  morality  and  evangelical  religion, 
of  biblical  geography  and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  the  relation  of  Science  to  Religion, 
together  with  rmple  literary  intelligence,  both  foreign  and  domestic,"— these  make  up  the 
matter  of  each  number,  and  cannot  fall  to  interest  Christian  Scholars,  Clergymen  and  Laymen. 

X  e  rm  s.  —  $4.00  per  annum.  A  discount  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  made  to  those  who  pay 
8TBICTLY  IN  ADVAircK,  and  receive  iho  numbers  directly  from  the  office  of  publication,  post- 
age UNPAID.    When  supplied  by  agents,  $3^50,  in  advance  t  otherwise  $4  00. 

Postage.  —  The  postage  is  five  cents  per  number,  or  twen^  cents  per  year,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

tssthcony  of  the  phess. 

Tlie  articles,  treating  of  interesting  themes  useful  to  the  general  ncholsr  as  well  as  the  theolo- 
gian, Ailly  sustam  the  very  high  character  of  this  quarterly,  which,  restricted  to  no  sect,  and 
broad  in  its  range  of  thought  and  instruction,  has  commended  itself  to  the  best  minds  in  our 
own  and  foreign  lands.    [Boston  Courier. 

This,  OS  IS  well  known,  is  the  great  religions  Quarterly  of  New  England,  if  not  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  England  and  Germany  as  the  principal  organ  of  biblical 
and  philological  criticism  in  the  English  language. 

This  work  as  now  conducted,  deserves  a  large  and  generous  patronage  flrom  clergymen  of  all 
denominations.    [Puritan  Recorder. 

No  Parish  Is  either  poor  or  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  do  without  its  benefit  to  its  pastor. 
[Congregationahst. 

INDEX  TO  THE  BIBIiIOTHEOA  SACBA  AUTD  BIBIiICAIi 
BETOSITORY,  Volumes  1  to  13  (from  1844  to  1856.)  Containing  an  Index 
of  Subjects  and  Authors,  a  Topical  Index,  and  a  list  of  Scripture  Texts.  Pa- 
I)er  covers,  S1.75;  cloth,  $2.00;  half  goat,  S2.fi0. 

BIBIiICAIi  BEFOSITOB7,  First  Series,  comprising  the  twelve  volumes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  1838.  The  first  four  volumes  contain 
each  four  numbers  ,*  the  succeeding  eight  volumes,  two  numbers  each.  A  few 
sets  only  remain. 

The  Biblical  Repository  was  commenced  at  Andover,  in  1831.  The  present  series  of  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra  was  commenced  in  1844.  The  two  periodicals  were  united  in  I85I.  The  volume 
of  the  combined  periodicals  for  the  present  year  (1858)  is  the  foriy-sixth  of  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itory and  the  fifteenth  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacnu 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  Professor  Stuart 
says :  "  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Commentarv, 
several  works  have  appeared,  some  of  which  are  adapted  to  afford  aid 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  New  editions  of  Usteri's  Creed  of 
Paul  (Lehrbegriff  Pauli),  with  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  by  Beneke,  Glockler,  RUckert,  and  Reiche,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  also  published  a  brief  but  very  comprehensive  and 
valuable  work  on  the  same  epistle.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  Riickert,  which  has  not  come  to  hand,  have  been  consulted  by  me 
in  preparing  the  present  edition.  The  work  of  Reiche  (in  two  octa- 
vos) is  exceedingly  copious.  I  have  been  aided  in  some  respects  by 
his  Phihhgy ;  for  his  theology  is  any  thing  but  consistent  and  evangel- 
ical. His  book  in  various  respects  is  an  able  one ;  but  his  method  is 
confused,  and  his  manner  oflen  tedious.  Yet  no  commentator  on  this 
epistle  should  now  choose  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  him.  I  thank 
him  sincerely  for  the  valuable  hints  that  he  has  given  me,  of  which  I 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  to  avail  myself. 

The  works  of  Beneke  and  Glockler  are  short  The  first  holds  to 
the  preexistence  of  human  souls,  and  accounts  for  the  present  degra- 
dation of  men,  on  the  ground  of  sin  in  a  previous  state ;  the  second 
appears  to  be  a  moderate  Pantheist  of  the  recent  school,  and  not 
unfrequentljr  exhibits  a  portion  of  their  mysticism.  Yet  both  of  these 
writers  are  in  the  main  sensible  men,  and  appear  to  possess  serious  and 
evangelical  feelings.  I  have  obtained  some  hints  m)m  each,  which  I 
consider  as  of  value. 

From  listen's  new  edition  I  have  also  taken  some  hints.  From  ^Ir. 
Barnes's  work  I  have  also  derived  aid ;  and  especially  have  I  been  oflen 
cheered  on  my  way,  by  finding  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  tally 
so  well  with  my  own.     I  have  altered  and  I  hope  amended,  so  many 

Eassages  in  this  edition,  that  to  specify  them  all  is  out  of  question.  I 
ave  bestowed  on  it  scarcely  less  labor  than  the  first  writing  cost  me. 
On  many  places,  indeed  I  may  say  on  all,  which  I  have  not  materi- 
ally altered,  I  have  bestowed  much  study  in  order  to  satisfy  myself 
that  they  should  remain  unchanged. 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  my  first  efforts, 
that  they  only  serve  to  stimulate  me  to  new  labors  of  investigation,  in 
order  more  fully  to  ascertain  whether  they  wiU  abide  a  thorough  scru- 
tiny. Experience  has  taught  me,  that  first  views  on  subjects  so  diffi- 
cult as  some  of  those  whicli  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  discusses,  are 
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not  always  tbe  safest  If  there  be  any  whose  first  impressions  are 
always  and  only  right,  and  who  find  no  reason  to  alter  and  amend, 
they  will  not  sympathize  with  these  remarks ;  but  others  who,  like  my- 
self, are  obliged  to  investigate  a  second  time,  and  review  and  amend, 
will  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  what  I  say." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  use  has  been  made  of  most 
of  the  conmientaries  which  have  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  or  in  new 
improved  editions,  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  some  of 
which  are  of  much  value.  Riickert,  Meyer,  Alford,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  and  Philippi,  all  have  their  excellences,  and  are  occasionally 
referred  to,  especially  in  the  foot-notes.  I  have,  however,  been  care- 
ful to  introduce  nothing  into  the  body  of  the  Commentary  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  Theological  or  Exegetical  views  of  Prof.  Stuart 
Whenever  I  have  been  led  to  a  different  view  of  any  passajre,  I  have 
either  indicated  it  in  the  notes,  or  simply  satisfied  myself  with  giving 
the  view  of  the  author  as  it  appeared  in  the  previous  edition.  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  that  my  province  was  that  of  an  editor 
merely.  Besides,  the  desire  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  work  has  pre- 
vented me  from  making  as  many  additions  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  do. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  change  the  Introduction  more  than  the  body 
of  the  Commentaiy.  A  considerable  part  of  that  has  accordingly 
been  re-written.  Condensation,  with  occasional  verbal  alterations,  has 
been  my  main  object  throughout  the  body  of  the  work.  Some  of  the 
Excursus,  especially  the  V.,  have  been  abridged  more  freely,  as  the 
subjects  there  discussed  were  subsequently  more  fully  developed  by 
Prof.  Stuart  in  Articles  in  the  Biblical  Repository  and  elsewhere. 

R  D.  C.  BOBBINS. 

IVIiDDLEBUKY  CoLL.,  July  30,  1858. 
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I  PUBLISH  to  the  world  the  result  of  my  labors  upon  the 'Epistle  to 
the  Romans  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  and  with  a  trembling  sense  of 
the  responsibility  which  I  incur  by  so  doing.  This  epistle  has  been 
the  grand  arena,  If  I  may  so  express  myself,  on  which  theological 
combatants  have  been  contending  ever  since  the  third  century,  and 
perhaps  still  earlier.  The  turn  which  the  apostle  James  has  given  to 
his  discussion  respecting  justification,  makes  it  probable  that  even  in 
his  time  there  were  some  who  abused  the  words  of  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  law."  If  so,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been 
no  period  since  this  epistle  was  written,  in  which  its  meaning  has  not 
been  more  or  less  a  subject  of  contest 

How  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  it  discusses  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  of  all  the  doctrines  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  system  ? 
Men  must  be  more  alike  in  their  early  education,  their  illumination, 
their  habits  of  reasoning,  and  their  theological  convictions,  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  they  must  love  God  and  each  other  better 
than  they  have  ever  yet  done,  not  to  differ  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  human  pride 
and  vain-glory  ;  it  aims  even  a  deadly  blow.  And  where  a  passionate 
attachment  to  these  is  rankling  in  the  breast,  how  is  it  possible  that  this 
epistle  should  meet  with  a  welcome  reception,  and  the  authority  of  its 
simple  and  obvious  meaning  be  admitted  V  Even  where  the  remains  of 
such  an  attachment  are  still  lurking  within,  and  only  now  and  then 
developing  themselves,  because  the  heart  is  in  some  measure  unsancti- 
fied,  there  we  cannot  expect  to  find  an  unprejudiced  interpretation  of 
the  writing  in  question.  An  epistle  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  verj' 
Confession  of  Faith  that  a  true  Christian  is  to  make,  must  needs  re- 
ceive an  interpretation  more  or  less  forced,  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
influenced  by  pride,  by  passion,  by  prejudice,  by  ill-directed  early  in- 
struction, or  by  ignorance. 

For  these  reasons,  an  interpreter  of  this  epistle  must  expect  opposi- 
tion at  the  present  day,  let  his  views  be  what  they  may.  Be  he  Cal- 
vinist,  Armmian,  Pelagian,  Antinomian,  Socinian,  or  of  any  other 
sect,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  think  of  e83ape.  Paul  is  a  writer  too  for- 
midable to  be  acknowledged  as  an  opponent.  Hence,  when  he  is  in- 
terpreted so  that  the  views  of  one  party  in  any  particular  point  seem 
to  be  favored,  other  parties  are  very  apt  to  unite  in  condemning  the 
interpretation.    Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  have  such  a  writer 
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explained  as  siding  with  them.  Alas,  then,  for  the  interpreter! 
While  he  meets,  perhaps,  with  the  appi-obation  of  a  few,  he  must  of 
course  expect  the  vehement  dissent  of  many.  He  must  make  up  his 
mind,  therefore,  before  he  publishes,  to  bear  with  all  this,  and  to  bear 
with  it  patiently  and  firmly ;  or  else  he  had  better  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing. It  may  appear  to  him  as  a  very  undesirable  remuneration  for 
Eainful  and  long-protracted  labors ;  but  it  is  one  which  others  have 
een  obliged  to  receive,  and  which  he  also  must  expect.  The  only 
offset  for  all  the  pains  which  this  may  occasion  him,  must  be  the  hope 
that  his  labors  after  all  may  do  some  good ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not 
themselves  on  the  whole  directly  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  they  may 
at  least  be  the  means  of  exciting  others  to  make  inquiries,  which  will 
result  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  free  from  all  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion and  all  attachment  to  system,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  my  views  may  not  sometimes  be  affected  by  them.  Nor  do  I 
profess  to  be  so  illuminated  in  respect  to  divine  things,  and  so  skilled 
m  the  original  language  and  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  be 
certain  that  all  my  conclusions  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  epis- 
tle before  us  are  correct  Homo  swriy  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum 
puto.  When,  therefore,  I  speak  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  say  that 
this  means  thus  and  so,  the  reader  will  not  understand  that  anything 
more  is  intended,  than  that  this  is  true  in  my  opinion.  To  be  always 
dealing  in  the  conditional  mood,  and  filling  one's  pages  with,  t/*,  perhaps^ 
probably^  possibly,  may  it  not,  can  it  not,  etc.,  etc.,  would  he  mtolerable 
in  such  a  writing  as  a  commentary.  Besides,  it  would  represent  the 
author  himself  as  in  a  perpetual  state  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  This 
I  cannot  truly  say  of  myself  My  convictions,  for  the  most  part,  have 
become  definite  and  full  in  respect  to  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  represent  them  otherwise,  would  be  to 
misrepresent  them. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  to  my  exposedness  to  err.  If  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  my  own  heart,  it  is  very  far  from  such  insensibility.  After  all,  how- 
ever, a  man  who  is  liable  to  err,  may  form  opinions,  and  may  be  sat- 
isfied that  they  are  correct.  This  all  men  do,  and  must  do ;  and  all 
which  can  be  properly  demanded  of  them  is,  that  they  should  hold 
themselves  open  to  conviction,  whenever  adequate  reasons  are  oiTered 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors. 

In  this  position,  I  trust  and  believe,  do  I  hold  myself,  as  to  the  opin- 
ions advanced  in  the  interpretations  that  follow.  I  can  say  truly,  that 
there  are  no  opinions  advanced  here,  which  have  been  hastily  taken 
up.  I  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  have  studied  it  much  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Bible.  I  have  taken  an  extensive  range  in  cons^ulting  commentators 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  exegesis  contained  in  theological  essays 
and  systems.  This,  however,  I  mention  for  one  purpose,  and  one 
only,  viz.,  to  show  that  I  have  not  come  lightly  to  the  responsible  task 
of  writing  and  publishing  a  commentary  on  the  epistle  under  consider- 
ation ;  and  that  the  opinions,  therefore,  which  are  advanced  m  it,  are 
not  the  offspring  of  mere  education  or  hasty  conjecture. 
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Dissent,  and  probably  contradiction,  are  almost  of  conrse  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  may  oe  permitted,  however,  respectfully  to  solicit  those  who 
may  see  fit  to  publish  anything  of  this  nature,  that  they  would  inves- 
tigate thoroughly,  before  they  condemn,  what  I  have  said.  AV'lien  they 
have  so  done,  I  shall  value  their  opinion,  however  it  may  differ  from 
my  own.  Aiming,  as  I  trust  I  do,  at  the  development  of  truth,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  find  any  of  my  errors  corrected  (for  errors,  no  doubt,  there 
are  in  my  work) ;  and,  if  the  correction  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  Christian  friendship,  so  much  the  more  acceptable  will  it  be.  If 
it  be  made  in  a  different  spirit,  and  is  still  a  real  correction,  I  would 
fain  hope  for  magnanimity  enough  to  say :  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri. 

From  some  of  those  who  have  never  deeply  studied  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  have  a  traditional  and  systematic  exegesis  which 
answers  their  purposes  in  an  a  priori  wa.y,  I  may  probably  expect,  in 
regard  to  some  things,  vehement  and  unqualified  dissent  Such,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  assert  the  right  of  demanding  that  my  views  should  be 
accommodated  to  theirs ;  since  we  proceed  in  our  respective  interpre- 
tations, on  grounds  so  exceedingly  diverse.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
such  will  excuse  me  from  any  obligation  to  contend  with  their  exegesis. 

To  those  who  may  differ  from  me,  after  thorough  research,  I  can 
only  say :  "  The  field  is  open ;  as  open  for  you  as  for  me.  You  have 
the  same  right  to  publish  your  thoughts  to  the  world,  as  I  have  to  pub- 
lisll  mine ;  and  as  good  a  right  to  defend  your  views,  as  I  have  to  prof- 
fer mine.  The  l*esult  of  doing  this,  if  done  with  deep,  attentive,  pro- 
tracted consideration,  and  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  cannot  be  otner- 
wise  than  favorable  to  the  interests  of  truth.  I  may  not  live  to  vindi- 
cate my  own  views  where  just,  or  to  abandon  the  errors  of  which  you 
might  convince  me ;  but  others  will  live,  who  will  do  the  one  or  the 
other  for  me,  should  it  become  necessary.  The  truth,  at  last,  must 
and  will  prevail.** 

I  confess,  fi^nkly,  that  I  do  not  expect  for  this  book  the  favor  of 
such  as  are  truly  sectarians,  I  have  written  it,  so  far  as  in  my  power, 
without  any  regard  to  sect  or  name.  Doubtless  my  efforts  have  been 
imperfect ;  but  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  the  one  only  and  simple  inquiry 
with  me  has  been :  What  did  Paul  mean  to  teach  ?  What  Calvin,  or 
Augustine,  or  Edwards,  or  Arminius,  or  Grotius,  or  any  other  theolo- 
gian or  commentator  has  taught  or  said,  has  been  with  me  only  secon- 
dary and  subordinate.  No  one  is  farther  from  disrespect  to  the  great 
and  good  than  myself;  but  when  explaining  the  Bible,  to  call  no  man 
master,  and  to  bow  to  no  system  as  such,  are  sacred  principles  with  me. 
If  I  have  not  always  adhered  to  them,  it  results  from  my  imperfection ; 
not  from  any  conscious  and  allowed  design.  Of  course,  all  party  men 
in  theology  will  probably  find  some  things  in  the  following  pages  with 
which  they  will  not  agree.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  left  their  systems  out  of  sight,  and  made  it  my 
constant  and  only  effort,  to  follow  simply  the  way  in  which  the  apostle 
seems  to  lead  me.  Such  a  course  will  be  estimated  differently  from 
what  it  now  is,  when  less  attachment  to  system  and  party  in  theology, 
and  more  of  simple-hearted  love  of  truth,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, shall  prevail  in  the  churches. 

My  views  of  Rom.  v.  12 — 19,  of  vii.  5 — 25,  and  of  viii.  28,  seq., 
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will,  no  doubt,  be  controverted.  I  have  anticipated  this ;  for  who  can 
help  knowing  that  these  passages  have,  for  time  immemorial,  been  the 
great  irp6aK0fifia  koI  a-KdyHoKoy  oitheology  ?  To  hazard  an  interpretation 
here,  and  not  to  accompany  it  with  reasons,  would  be  justly  deemed 
presumptuous.  To  give  reasons,  demands  at  least  the  appearance  of 
theologizing.  Whatever  of  this  exists  in  the  Commentary  or  the  Ex- 
cursus, is,  I  may  say,  involuntary  on  my  part  It  is  inserted  only  to 
guard  against  being  misunderstood,  or  else  to  support  the  interpreta- 
tion which  I  have  given.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  now  and  then  nec- 
essary to  show  that  a  different  interpretation  is  replete  with  difficulties, 
some  of  which  are  insurmountable. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  what  they  may  call  my 
theological  discussioqs, —  brief  and  few  as  they  are,  —  would  prob- 
ably not  make  any  objections  to  such  discussions,  had  the  result  of 
them  been  accordant  vnth  their  own  views,  or  with  those  of  the  au- 
thors whom  they  highly  esteem.  But  how  can  1  be  under  obligation 
to  make  wishes  of  this  nature  a  rule  to  guide  my  interpretations,  or  my 
explanation  and  defence  of  them?  I  know  of  no  precept  in  theory, 
nor  any  obligation  from  usage,  which  hinders  an  interpreter  from  rea- 
soning upon  the  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  appear  to  teach,  or 
which  they  have  been  represented  as  teaching.  How  can  it  be  one's 
duty  not  to  guard  agsunst  the  misrepresentation  of  his  own  views  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  to  defend  those  views  4[)y 
producing  the  arguments  which  appear  to  justify  them  ? 

Whatever  the  following  pages  contain,  either  of  truth  or  error,  they 
have  been  written  under  no  ordinary  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
epistle  itself  must  needs  create  such  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  ever}' 
reflecting  man,  who  undertakes  to  comment  upon  it ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  tnis,  I  have  been  repeatedly  interrupted  in  my  labors  by  my 
state  of  health ;  and  this  under  circumstances  that  rendered  it  not  im- 
probable, that  I  should  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  my  work. 
The  day  of  my  account  cannot  be  far  distant ;  and  in  view  of  it,  can 
I  publish  to  the  world  what  I  do  not  seriously  regard  as  being  true  ? 
Can  party  purposes  have  any  strong  attractions  for  a  man  in  such  a 
condition  ?  I  hope  and  trust  I  can  say,  that  the  tribunal  before  which 
this  and  all  other  works  are  to  be  finally  judged,  appears  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  immeasurably  higher  interest  than  all  the  praise  or  blame  which 
men  can  bestow. 

May  that  omniscient  and  merciful  Being,  the  God  of  love  and  truth, 
forgive  whatever  of  error  may  be  in  this  book ;  and  accept  and  bless 
to  the  good  of  his  church,  whatever  of  truth  is  explained  or  defended  ! 

I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  should  omit  to  mention  my  special  obli- 
gations to  some  of  the  interpreters,  who  have  labored  to  explain  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Calvin,  Grotius,  J.  A.  Turretin,  ilatt,  and 
Tholuck  have  been  my  favorite  authors ;  although  I  have  by  no  means 
confined  my  reading  to  these.  Most  of  all  am  I  indebted  to  the  excel- 
lent book  of  Tholuck  on  this  epistie.  I  have  often  relied  on  him  in 
my  statements  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  other  commentators 
whom  I  had  not  at  hand.  I  am  indebted  to  him,  also,  for  various  clas- 
sical quotations  and  allusions,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable  philolog- 
ical remarks,  as  well  as  views  of  the  reasoning  and  argumentation  of 
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the  apostle.     Ho  has  my  most  unfeigned  thanks  for  all  the  aid  which 
his  excellent  work  has  afforded  me. 

Throughout,  I  have  adopted  and  expressed  no  views  or  opinions 
without  study;  and  none  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Those  who 
read  the  following  pages  will  perceive,  I  apprehend,  that  while  1  have 
not  neglected  the  study  of  other  writers,  1  have  not  omitted  to  study 
and  think  for  myself.  In  this  way  only  can  any  advance  be  hoped 
for  in  the  all-important  work  of  interpreting  the  Bible.      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

M.  STUART. 

Theological  Seminary  Andover,  ) 
Sept  1832.  ) 
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§  1.     First  Planting  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 

The  origin  of  the  church  at  Rome  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Neither 
the  time  at  which,  nor  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  founded  can  now 
be  definitely  and  certainly  designated.  The  testimony  of  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies,  (Clem.  Recogn.  1,  6,)  that  during  the  life-time  of 
Christ,  the  truths  of  the  gospel  had  been  disseminated,  and  had  taken 
root  at  Home,  may  be  true,  but  is  very  improbable.  Neither  is  there 
more  substantial  foundation  for  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  Peter  was  the  founder  of  this  church,  and  first  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city.  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  places  his  arrival  there  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  (Chron.  ad  ann.  2  Claud.,)  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says  that  he  went  there  at  that  time  to  confront  Simon 
Magus,  (Euseb.  Hist,  Eccl.  ii.  14,)  and  Jerome  adds  (De  Script. 
Eccl.,)  that  he  was  bishop  there  25  years.  Isidore  of  Spain  combines 
all  these  traditions :  Hie  postquam  Antiochenam  ecclesiam  fundavit, 
sub  Claudio  Caesare  contra  Simonem  Magum  Bomam  pergit,  ibique 
practicans  evangelium  xxv.  annis  ejiisdem  tenuit  pontificatum. 

"  But  these  traditionary  statements,"  as  Davidson  says,*  "  have  neither 
the  impress  of  credibility  nor  truth,"  and  besides  are  plainly  refuted 
by  the  following  considerations :  In  Acts  xii.  3,  4,  we  find  an  account 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  by  Herod  Agrippa,  in  the  last  year  of 
this  king's  reign  (comp.  v.  23) ;  and  this  year  synchronizes  with  the 
fourth  year  of  Claudius.  Of  course  Peter  was  at  Jerusalem,  not  at 
Home,  after  the  period  when  Jerome  and  Eusebius  affirm  that  he  went 
to  Rome  and  resided  there.  We  find  Peter  at  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth 
(some  say  eleventh)  year  of  Claudius ;  he  being  present  at  the  coun- 
cil there,  Acts  xv.  6,  seq.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  book  of  Acts,  or  in 
the  New  Testament,  respecting  Peter's  visiting  Rome ;  and  if  he  had 
done  so,  before  the  time  at  which  the  history  in  the  book  of  Acts  ter- 
minates, we  can  hardly  suppose  so  important  an  occurrence  would 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Luke.     Paul  came  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 

*  Bib.  Introd.  II.  159, 
B* 
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in  the  7th  year  of  Nero's  reign,  t.  e.,  A.  D.  60  (but  some  say  in  61,  62 
or  63) ;  on  which  occasion  there  is  no  mention,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  amongthe  Jews  of  that  city  no  knowledge  of  Peter,  Acts 
xxviii.  1 7,  seq.  The  arrangement  made  between  the  Apostles  when 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  fourteen  years  after  Paul's  conversion,  A.  D. 
54,  as  a  result  of  previous  labors,(Gal.  ii.  7,  seq^,  that  James,  Ce- 
phas^ and  John  should  ^  to  the  circumcision,  and  !raul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  h.  9),  would  prevent  him  from  going  soon  to 
Home,  which  Paul  plainly  claimed  as  within  his  sphere  of  labors, 
Kom.  i.  5,  6,  13  et  saep.  This  agreement  was  doubtless  adhered  to 
until  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  rendered  a  deviation  from  it  desirable, 
for  Lactantius,  contemporary  with  Eusebius,  plainly  implies  that  Peter 
did  not  visit  Rome  until  the  reign  of  Nero.  De  Mort  Persecut. : 
Cumque  jam  Nero  imperarat,  Petrus  Komam  advenit  et  editis  quibus- 
dum  miraculis,  etc. 

Several  of  Paul's  Epistles,  too,  were  doubtless  written  at  Rome,  as 
that  to  Philemon,  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  the  2d  to 
Timothy.  In  these,  other  peraons  are  mentioned  as  fellow-laborers, 
and  sometimes  as  his  only  aids  in  the  work  of  his  mission,  as  Coloss. 
iv.  10,  11 ;  Philip.  iL  20,  iv.  11 ;  and  their  salutations  recorded,  whilst 
no  allusion  is  made  to  Peter.  And  besides,  the  apostle  expressly  in- 
dicates in  Rom.  xv.  20,  seq.,  2  Cor.  xv.  14,  seq.,  that  he  avoided 
building  on  another's  foundation,  and  with  this  feeling,  he  would  not 
have  written  to  them  as  he  did,  and  especially  would  not  have  spoken 
of  coming  to  them  in  person  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift. 

So  clear  is  this,  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  impartial  scholars 
among  the  Catholics  themselves  do  not  accede  to  the  general  belief  of 
their  own  church.  Feilmoser  (in  the  Tiibingen  Quarterly  Jour,  for 
1820)  shows  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  Rome  earlier  than  a  year 
before  his  death.      See  also  Hug,  Klee  and  others. 

Still,  although  it  seems  clear  that  Peter  cannot  be  claimed  as  the 
founder  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  was  not  there  until  after 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  was  written,  yet  it  is  somewhat  probable  that  he 
was  there  at  some  time  before  the  end  of  Nero's  reign.  Origen,  (in 
Euseb.  EccL  IIL  1)  ;  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  (in  Euseb.  II.  25)  ;  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  (in  Euseb.  II.  14,  15,  and  YI.  15);  and  Caius,  a 
presbyter,  who  wrote  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  gives  testimony  to  this  effect  which  cannot  be  im- 
peached. The  latter  specifies  so  definitely  the  place  of  his  martyrdom 
and  burial,  etc.,  that  if  there  had  been  any  mistake  or  intentional  false 
representation,  multitudes  could,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
corrected  or  opposed  his  statements.  But  those  who  are  desirous  of 
examining  this  question  more  at  length  are  referred,  among  other 
works,  to  Olshausen's  Introduction  to  Comm.  on  Romans,  p.  36,  seq., 
and  an  article  in  Stud,  and  Krit  No.  4,  1838;  Bleek  Stud.  No.  4, 
1836,  p.  1061  seq.;  Wieseler,  Kron.  d.  Apost  Zeitalt;  Neander's 
Planting  and  Training,  Book  lY.  ch.  2 ;  also  Baur  in  Tubingen 
Zeitschr.  No.  4,  1831,  and  J.  Ellendorf,  translated  in  Bib.  Sac.  July, 
1858,  p.  569,  seq.,  botli  of  whom  deny  the  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome ; 
Winer,  Real-Lex.  Art.  Peter,  who  doubts  in  reference  to  it 

The  question  recurs,  if  Peter  had  not  been  at  Rome,  by  whom  had 
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the  church  there  been  gathered  ?  It  is  possible  that  Andronicus  and 
Junias,  mentioned  in  16  :  7,  as  having  been  felloto-priaoners  with  Paul, 
highly  esteemed  among  the  apostles  and  Christians  before  himself,  or 
Rufus,  (16  :  13),  or  others  mentioned  in  chap.  16,  first  carried  the 
gospel  to  Borne,  and  were  instrumental  of  founding  a  church  there ; 
still  nothing  definite  is  known  in  reference  to  it  The  most  that  can 
be  said  with  confidence  is  that  the  gospel  ^^  was  introduced  into  KcMne 
by  Jewish  Christians  afler  the  remarkable  day  of  Pentecost,  and  sub- 
sequently nurtured  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  individuals  brought  into 
the  metropolis  by  different  motives,  and  from  many  lands.''  David- 
son's In  trod.  II.  p.  165. 

That  the  church  at  Rome  was  earli/  planted,  seems  probable  from 
the  fame  which  it  had  acquired  throughout  the  Christian  world  (Kom. 
L  8;  xvi.  19),  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle.  That  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  of  it  were  Paul's  particular  friends  and 
acquaintances,  with  whom  he  had  met  and  conferred,  while  preaching 
in  Asia  or  in  Greece,  appears  very  plain  from  the  manner  of  the  salu- 
tations in  chap.  xvi.  3  — 16.  In  respect  to  many  of  its  members,  as 
Aquila  and  Pnscilla,  we  have  a  definite  knowledge,  from  Acts  xviii. 
1  — 3,  18,  26,  and  from  what  is  said  in  Bom.  xvi.  8,  4.  Others  are 
called  the  kinsmen  (o-iryYevets)  of  Paul,  viz.  Andronicus  and  Junias, 
ver.  7;  Herodion,  ver.  11.  Others  again  are  called  ikyainrroi,  avv€pyoit 
iK\fKTo(,  KOTrta>vT€s  iv  Ty  Kvpitp,  etc.  Sloreover,  the  manner  in  which 
Paul  addresses  the  church  of  Rome,  t.  e,  the  plain,  familiar,  authorita- 
tive tone  of  the  letter,  shows  that  he  considered  himself  as  addressing 
those  who  were  in  effect  his  own  disciples,  or,  in  other  words,  such  as 
had  probably  been  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of 
his  own  particular  friends  and  spiritual  children.  Hence,  too,  the  fre- 
quent expressions  of  strong  affection  for  the  church  at  Rome,  and  of 
strong  sympathy  with  them. 

§  2.     TTie  constituent  Paris  of  ilie  Church  at  Rome, 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
church  at  Rome  consisted  of  Jewish  converts;  ii.  17  —  iii.  19;  iv.  1, 
1 2 ;  vii.  1  —  4,  and  chapters  ix.  —  xi.  Nor  is  there  any  serious  difH- 
eulty  of  a  historical  nature,  in  making  out  the  probability  of  this. 
When  Pompey  overran  Judea  with  a  conquering  army,  about  63  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  he  caused  many  captive  Jews  to  be  sent  to 
Rome.  There  they  were  sold  into  slavery,  as  was  usual  in  respect  to 
captives  taken  in  war.  But  their  persevering  and  unconquerable 
determination  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  to  practise  many  of  the 
Levitlcal  rites  and  customs,  gave  their  Roman  masters  so  much  trouble, 
that  they  chose  to  liberate  them  rather  than  to  keep  them.  As  there 
was  a  large  body  of  persons  so  liberated,  the  government  assigned 
them  a  place  opposite  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  where  they  built  a 
town  which  was  principally  inhabited  by  Jews.  Here  Philo  fcund 
them,  just  before  Paul's  time;  Legat  ad  Caium.  p.  1014,  ed.  Frankf. 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  historical  vouchers  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  at  Rome,  during  the  apostolic  age,  may  consult  Joseph. 
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Antiq.  XVn.  14,  XVIII.  5,  ed.  Cologn.  Dio  Cassius,  XXXVI.  p. 
37.     Suetx)nii  vita  Tibeiii,  cap.  36. 

When  the  first  impressions  arising  from  the  degradation  of  captivity 
and  slavery  began  to  wear  away,  the  Roman  citizens  seem  lo  have 
looked  at  the  Jewish  community  with  some  degree  of  respect,  or  at 
least  with  not  a  little  of  curiosity.  Whether  it  arose  from  the  disgust 
which  delicate  females  among  the  Romans  felt  for  the  obscene  rites  of 
heathenism  which  they  were  called  to  practise  or  to  witness,  or 
whether  it  sprung  from  a  curiosity  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
female  sex,  the  fact  was,  that  in  Ovid's  time  (ob.  A.  D.  17)  some  of 
the  most  elegant  and  polished  females  thronged  the  Jewish  assem- 
blies. The  poet  therefore  advises  the  young  men  of  the  city,  if  they 
wished  to  see  a  splendid  collection  of  its  beauty,  to  go  to  the  sabbath- 
day  solemnities  of  the  Syrian  Jew,  **  Cultaque  Judaeo  septima  sacra 
Syro." 

It  is  not  strange,  moreover,  that  some  of  these  should  become  <r6/8<f- 
yuevai  or  proselytes ;  as  Josephus  relates  of  Fulvia,  /*/a  r&v  iv  i^u&fjMri 
ywcuKcay,  t,  e.,  a  noble  woman.  By  degrees  the  men  also,  as  was  natu- 
ral, began  to  frequent  the  assemblies  of  those  once  despised  foreigners. 
Juvenal,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  pours  out  his  contempt  and 
indignation  at  this  in  the  following  bitter  words : 

"  Quidam  Rortiti  inetnentem  Sabbata  patrem, 
Nil  praeter  nubes,  et  coeli  Numen  adoraut; 
Nee  distare  pntant  humuna  came  snillam, 
Qua  pater  abstinuit;  mox  et  praputia  ponnnt; 
Komanas  autem  soliti  contemnere  leges, 
Judaicum  ediscunt,  et  servant,  ac  metuunt  jus. 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses." 

Seneca  also  (fl.  A.  D.  64),  about  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Augustine 
(De  Civit  Dei,  VII.  11),  that  "so  many  Romans  had  received  the 
Jewish  [he  means  by  this  the  christian']  religion,  that  per  omnes  jam 
terror  recepta  sit,  victi  victorihus  leges  dederunt."  Tacitus,  in  his  An- 
nals, likewise  represents  the  "exitiabilis  superstitio"  (christian  re- 
ligion) as  breaking  out  again  after  being  repressed,  and  spreading  non 
modo  per  Judeam  sed  per  urbem  [Roman]  etiam. 

When  to  these  testimonies  respecting  the  Jews  at  Rome,  we  add  that 
of  the  Epistle  before  us  respecting  Gentile  converts,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  church  at  Rome  was  made  up  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
Let  the  reader  compare  Rom.  i.  16  —  32 ;  ii.  6  —  11;  iii.  9  —  19,  29  ; 
ix.  24,  30  ;  xi.  13  —  25 ;  xiv.  1  — xv.  13,  and  no  doubt  can  possibly 
remain  in  his  mind  relative  to  this  point.  The  general  strain  of  the 
whole  epistle  is  such,  as  that  it  can  be  best  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  church  at  Rome  consisted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
with  their  own  peculiar  interests  and  feelings. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  relative  number  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles in  the  church  of  Rome.  According  to  Paulus,  Neander,  Riick- 
ert,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  others,  the  Gentile  element 
predominated.  They  rely  upon  such  passages  as  those  quoted  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ilenke,  Koppe,  Hanlein,  Meyer,  Baur,  Krehl  con- 
tend for  a  majority  of  Jewish  Christians.      See  especially  Baiir's 
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Paulus,  der  Apos.  Jesu  Christi.  But  there  seems  to  be  nothing  deci- 
sive on  either  side,  nor  is  the  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  a  mat- 
ter of  material  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the  epistle.  Sometimes 
the  one  part  and  sometimes  the  other  is  especially  addressed.  See 
Davidson's  Introd.  Vol.  IL  p.  168  seq. 


§  8.     TJie  I'ime  when,  and  Place  where  the  Epistle  was  written. 

The  epistle  itself  furnishes  us  a  kind  of  stand-point  here.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  decree  of  the  emperor  Claudius  was 
published,  by  which  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city  of  Rome. 
In  Acts  xviii.  2,  we  have  an  account  of  Paul's  Jirst  acquaintance  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  recently  quitted  Home  and  come  to  Cor- 
inUi,  because  of  the  decree  of  Claudius  banishing  the  Jews  from  the 
imperial  city.  Now  as  Paul  salutes  these  same  persons,  in  Rom.  xvi. 
3,  4,  and  speaks  of  them  as  having  risked  great  dangers  in  his  behalf, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  his  epistle  must  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  the  decree  of  Claudms;  which  was  probably  in  A.  D.  52, 
or  as  some  say  (improbably  however)  in  A.  D.  64. 

It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  written  after  the  time  when  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  which  was  during  the  last 
visit  which  Paul  made  to  Ephesus,  and  near  the  close  of  that  visit,  i.  e., 
about  A.  D.  56.  In  Acts  xviii.  19,  we  are  told  that  Paul  lefti  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus.  After  this  he  made  another  circuit  through 
the  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xviii.  20 —  23), 
and  returned  again  to  Ephesus,  xix.  1.  There  he  spent  two  years  or 
more  (xix.  8  — 10)  ;  and  near  the  close  of  this  period,  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  sends  the  salutation  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  were 
still  at  Ephesus,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19.)  Now  as  Paul  sends  a  salutation,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Rome,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  it  njust  have  been  written  aft;er  he  left;  Ephesus, 
and  after  they  had  removed  from  this  city  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Other  circumstances  concur,  to  render  the  matter  still  more  definite. 
When  Paul  wrote  his  epistle,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Jeru- 
salem, whither  he  was  gQUig  to  carr}'  the  contributions  of  the  churches 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  Rom.  xv.  25,  26.  When  he  should  have 
accomplished  this,  he  intended  to  make  them  a  visit  at  Rome,  Rom. 
XV.  28,  29.  In  what  part  of  his  life,  now,  do  we  find  the  occurrence 
of  these  circumstances  ?  Acts  xix.  21,  compared  with  Acts  xx.  1  — 4, 
gives  us  a  narration  of  exactly  the  same  thing.  Paul,  at  the  close  of 
his  last  abode  at  Ephesus,  purposing  to  make  a  charitable  collection  inj 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  first  sent  on  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  Mace-' 
donia  in  order  to  forward  it  there  (Acts  xix.  22)  ;  afterwards  he  him- 
self went  into  Achaia,  passing  through  Macedonia,  Acts  xx.  1,  2. 
That  he  came,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  capital  of  Achaia,  i.  e,  Corinth, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Here  most  probably  he  abode 
three  months  (Acts  xx.  3) ;  and  then  set  out  on  his  contemplated 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  (A.  D. 
59  or  60)  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  appeal  to  Csesar.    From 
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a  comparison  of  this  account  in  the  Acts,  with  Rom.  xv.  25 — 29,  it 
follows  of  course  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  must  have  been 
written  about  A.  D.  57;  although  some  chronologists  put  it  later. 
Counting  the  time  which  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem  must  have  occu- 
pied, and  adding  the  two  years  of  his  detention  as  a  prisoner  at 
Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  and  the  time  necessarily  taken  up  in  going 
to  Rome,  we  must  assign  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  date  above 
given,  on  the  supposition  that  Paul  came  to  Rome  (as  is  most  proba-  . 
ble)  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  60. 

As  to  the  PLACE  where  it  was  written^  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
xvi.  1,  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  is  commended 
to  the  Romish  church,  who  probably  either  had  charge  of  the  epistle, 
or  accompanied  those  who  did  carry  it ;  and  Cenchrea  was  the  port 
of  the  city  of  Corinth,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  that  place.  In 
xvi.  23,  Gains  is  spoken  of  as  the  host  of  Paul ;  and  this  Gains  was 
baptized  by  Paul  at  Corinth,  1  Cor.  i.  14.  Paul  speaks  also  of  Eras- 
tus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city^  Rom.  xvi.  23.  The  city,  then,  was  a 
well-known  one,  i.  e.,  the  capital  of  Achaia ;  and  moreover,  we  find 
this  Erastus  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  as  abiding  at  Corintii. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  must  conclude  that  the  place  of 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  Corinth ;  and  that  the  time 
was  that  in  which  Paul  made  his  last  visit  there,  and  near  the  close  of 
it,  i,  e.,  about  the  latter  part  of  A.  D.  57. 

§  4.  The  Authenticity  of  the  Epistle 

This  has  been  so  generally  acknowledged,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
ages  since  it  was  written  (excepting  the  last  chapters,  which  have  re- 
cently been  disputed),  that  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
quotations  here  from  the  early  writers,  for  the  sake  of  proving  it.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  some  early  sects,  viz.,  the  Ebionites,  Encratites, 
and  Cerinthians,  rejected  it ;  as  appears  from  ^(renaeus  ad  HaBres.  I.  20 ; 
Epiphan.  Haeres.  XXX. ;  Hieronym.  in  Matt.  xii.  2.  But  as  this 
seems  to  have  been  purely  on  doctrinal  grounds,  i.  e.,  because  they 
could  not  make  the  sentiments  of  Paul  m  this  epistle  to  harmonize 
with  their  own  views,  it  follows  of  course  that  no  weight  can  be  at- 
tached to  their  opinions.  The  question  j^hether  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistle  so  the  Romans,  is  of  an  historical,  not  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 

The  reader  who  is  curious  to  see  an  exhibition  of  early  testimonv 
respecting  this  epistle,  may  find  it  amply  detailed  in  Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, and  in  Schmidii  Historia  et  Vindiciae  Canonis  Sac,  etc.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  which  evinces  its  genuineness,  he  will  find 
admirably  exhibited  in  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  chap.  II. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  first  two  of  these  works,  may  consult 
Polycarp,  Epist.  and  Philipp.  cap.  6 ;  Clemens  Rom.  Ep.  and  Cor.  cap. 
35 ;  both  in  Cotelerii  Patres  ApostoUci.  See  also  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc. 
I.  20;  III.  14,  Epist  Ecc.  Vienn.  et  Lugd.  in  Euseb.  Ilist  Ecc.  V.  1. 
Irenaeus  cont  Ha9res.  III.  16.  §  3.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.,  p.  457,  and 
I.,  p.  117,  edit  Sylburg.  Tertull.  adv.  Praxeam,  cap.  13;  de  Corona, 
cap.  6.  Cypr.  Ep.  LXlX  It  is  needless  to  cite  later  authors.  "  The 
stream  of  testimony  is  continuous  and  unanimous." 
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§  5.  The  Integrity  of  the  Epistle, 

The  integrity  of  the  epistle  has  often  been  questioned  in  modem 
times,  although  all  the  more  ancient  witnesses  of  any  authority,  Fathers 
of  the  church,  versions  and  MSS.  regard  the  epistle  as  a  connected 
whole ;  for  Marcion*s  rejection  of  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  is  entirely  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  if  indeed  the  authority  of  one  who  so  often  per- 
verted other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  any  weight. 

That  chapter  xvi.  is  omitted  by  Euthalius,  in  his  Elenchus,  is  of  no 
importance,  as  he  is  only  enumerating  the  chapters  which  were  pub- 
licly read,  and  plainly  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  whole  epistle 
elsewhere ;  and  the  reference  to  16  ;  10,  as  in  the  clausula  epistolae,  by 
Tertullian  (adv.  Marcion,  v.  14),  is  no  proof  that  this  did  not  belong 
to  the  epistle.  The  arguments  against  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
epistle,  then,  are  entirely  of  an  internal  nature,  the  uncertainty  of 
which,  at  best,  is  great.  Most  of  the  arguments,  as  will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  their  character,  are  based  upon  a  supposed  want  of 
conformity,  in  the  last  chapters,  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle ; 
as  if  we  should  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  decide  m  what  manner  Paul 
should  write,  and  as  if  it  were  not  natural  that  he  should  turn  aside, 
after  he  had  completed  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  epistle,  and  give  such 
admonitions,  exhortations,  and  encouragements,  as  he  deemed  usefuL 
Is  not  something  like  this  found  elsewhere  in  his  epistles  V 

Ileumann  leu  the  way,  in  these  criticisms,  by  the  supposition  that 
there  were  two  distinct  epistles  combined  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  first  consisted  of  chapters  i. — xi.,  with 
chapter  xvi.  as  a  sort  of  postscript;  and  the  second,  of  chapters  xii. — xv., 
which  was  written  subsequently  to  the  former,  on  a  reception  of  unfa- 
vorable reports  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Christians. 
Both  these  were  written  upon  the  same  parchment,  and  hence  became 
united  as  one  epistle.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  this  hypothesis  is  of 
little  importance,  as  it  does  not  properly  disprove  or  even  deny  the 
genuineness  of  any  part  of  the  epistle.  Still,  it  is  too  improbable  to 
need  much  discussion.  I  will  only  add  that  "  the  amen  (Afti^y), "  as  01s- 
hausen  says,  "  is  clearly  not  the  close  of  the  epistle,  but  of  the  dox- 
ology  widi  which  St  Paul  very  appropriately  concludes  the  doc- 
trinal part,"  *  and  chap.  xii.  is  plainly  connected  by  the  deductive  oiv^ 
at  the  oeginning,  with  what  precedes. 

Semler,  in  his  Dissert,  de  dupL  Appendice  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom.,  ad- 
vances the  supposition  "that  chap.  xv.  was  not  addressed  to  the 
Romans,  but  to  those  who  had  charge  of  Paul's  epistle  to  them  (which 
consisted  of  chapters  i. — xv.,  with  the  doxology  in  xvi.  25 — 27)"  to  be 
communicated  by  the  bearers  of  the  epistle  to  those  Christians  who 
might  be  met  with  on  the  way ;  and  that,  in  chap.  xvi.  1  secj.,  saluta- 
tions are  sent  to  some  of  these  persons.  But  there  is  not  only  no 
proof  of  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  *'  chap,  xv.,"  says  Davidson,  In- 
trod.  II.,  p.  195,  "  cannot  be  separated  from  the  xiv.  without  violence. 
The  same  subject  is  continued  in  the  first  verse  of  xv.  down  to  the  ter- 

*  lutrod.  to  Cuium.  ou  Hum.,  Kug.  Ed.,  p.  28. 
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mination."     The  improbability  that  these  salutations  were  for  persons 
on  the  way  is  easily  shown. 

For,  on  this  supposition,  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  of  the  letter- 
carriers  was  only  to  Cenchrea,  some  seven  or  eijjht  miles  from  Corinth, 
to  the  house  of  Phebe.  But  the  singularity  of  Paul's  recommendation 
is,  that  instead  of  commending  them  to  her  hospitality,  he  commends 
her  to  the  hospitality  of  those  whom  he  addresses :  a-vyi<mifii  Be  6fuy 
*ol$riv tua  avT^u  irpoaBe^Tia-^t,  k.  t.  \.      Semler  felt  the  incon- 

fruity  of  this,  and  referred  TrpoaBt^riadrt  to  receiving  into  communion, 
)id  Phebe,  then,  living  within  a  couple  of  hours*  walk  from  Corinth, 
and  famous  as  she  was  for  being  a  vpoordns  iroW&v  (ver.  2),  need  a 
written  recommendation  of  Paul,  in  order  that  the  bearers  of  his  let- 
ters might  admit  her  to  church  communion  ?  But  besides  this,  the 
word  irpoa'B4^f}ar^€,  in  such  a  connection,  does  not  admit  of  such  a  sense. 
Comp.  Phil.  ii.  29,  and  also  (as  to  general  meaning)  3  John  v.  6. 

Thus  much  for  the  outset  of  this  journey.  Nor  is  the  progress 
more  fortunate.  Aquiia  and  Priscilla  are  next  recommended  to  the 
letter-carriers.  But  the  last  which  we  know  of  them,  before  the  writ- 
ing of  this  letter,  is  that  they  are  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii.  18,  19,  26. 
But  Semler  provides  them  with  a  house  at  Corinth  ;  and  this,  probably, 
because  it  would  not  be  very  natural  for  those  who  were  to  travel 
westward  toward  Rome,  to  go  some  hundreds  of  miles  eastward,  i.  e., 
to  Ephesus,  in  order  to  get  to  the  capital  of  the  Soman  Empire.  But 
how  is  the  matter  helped  by  this  process  ?  What  have  we  now  ?  A 
letter  of  introduction  (so  to  speak)  from  Paul,  directing  his  messengers 
to  greet  Priscilla  and  Aquiia  on  their  journey,  while  these  same  per- 
sons lived  in  the  very  town  from  which  they  started !  Hug  has  well 
expressed  his  views  of  this  matter.  After  speaking  of  the  first  stay  of 
Aquiia  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  2),  and  of  a  second  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19),  he  thus  proceeds:  "Whence  now  this 
third  or  Semlerian  house  at  Corinth,  I  know  not,"  Einleit.  II.  p.  397, 
ed.  3.  But,  lastly,  what  are  we  to  do  with  verses  17 — 20,  on  the 
ground  of  Semler?  W^ere  the  bearers  of  the  letter  so  divided  as  is 
there  described;  and  was  their  obedience  {hvaxtyli)  so  celebrated  as  is 
there  hinted  ?  Above  all,  what  is  to  be  done  with  verses  21 — 24  ? 
Would  Paul  send  written  salutations  from  those  who  were  with  him  at 
Corinth,  to  the  bearers  of  his  epistle  who  set  out  from  the  same  place  ? 
Did  they  not  confer  with  Paul  himself,  and  did  not  his  friends  as  well 
as  himself  see  and  converse  with  them?  And  what  shall  we  say 
to  ver.  16,  which  directs  Paul's  messengers  to  salute  one  another? 

Schott,  too,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Nov.  Test.,  recently  published,  in  a 
note,  p.  284  seq.,  has  assigned  other,  and  perhaps  better,  reasons  for 
rejectmff  chapter  xvi. 

(a)  *  Paul  salutes  many  persons.  In  xvi.  5 — 15,  as  being  at  Kome, 
and  m  a  very  familiar  way.  How  could  he,  who  had  never  been  at 
Bome  (Rom.  i.  13),  do  this '  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  several  of  these  persons  were  his  own  kinsmen ; 
see  §  1  above.  With  all  or  most  of  them  he  had  very  probably  met, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Intercourse  between  the  metropolis  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  large  towns  of  the  provinces,  was  very 
frequent;  especially  with  Corinth,  the  iheadquarters  of  Achaia,  and 
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Ephesus  of  Asia  Minor.  And  even  if  Paul  had  not  seen  all  the  per- 
sons whom  he  salutes,  what  is  easier  than  to  suppose  that  their  charac- 
ter and  standing  were  known  to  him,  and  therelbre  he  sent  them  salu- 
tations ?  It  is  plainly  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  none  but  personal 
acquaintances  are  saluted  in  the  Pauline  epistles. 

(b)  *  But  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  persons  here 
saluted  as  being  at  Rome,  in  his  other  epistles  written  there,  e.  </., 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Phile- 
mon.' 

The  answer  is,  that  in  only  one  of  these  (that  to  the  Colossians) 
does  he  send  anything  but  a  mere  general  salutation.  Moreover,  as 
all  these  epistles  must  have  been  written  some  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  may  have  been  written  some  four  years  later,  than  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  so  the  state  of  that  church,  exposed  as  it  was  continually 
to  increase  and  decrease,  may  have  greatly  altered  when  he  wrote  the 
last-named  epistles ;  or  the  persons  named  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  may  have  gone  elsewhere  in  order  to  propagate  the  gospel ; 
or  they  might  have  deceased  ;  or  it  might  be  that  they  did  not  happen 
to  pay  him  a  visit  while  he  was  writing  the  above  named  epistles,  and 
so  a  greeting  from  them  was  not  mentioned.  A  thing  of  this  nature  is 
so  accidentally  varied,  that  we  cannot  make  any  conclusions  which 
are  valid,  either  from  this  appearan('e  or  from  that. 

(c)  *  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  saluted  as  being  at  Rome.  In  Acts 
xviii.  19,  26,  we  find  their  abode  at  Ephesus;  and  in  Paul's  last  stay 
at  Ephesus,  when  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
find  them  still  there,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.* 

All  this  I  concede.  But  since  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had,  for  some 
time,  been  obliged  to  relinquish  their  abode  at  Rome,  on  account  of 
the  decree  of  Claudius,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  they  would  return  to  Rome,  at  least  long  enough  to 
adjust  their  affairs  there,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  had  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  decree  of  banishment  ? 

(d)  *  But  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  written  at  Rome,  greets  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
as  residing  at  Ephesus.' 

I  grant  it.  But  when  was  this  written  ?  Just  before  the  final  mar- 
tyrdom of  Paul  (iv.  6 — 8)  t.  c,  probably  some  ten  years  afler  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  and  also  afler  the  persecution  by 
Nero  had  commenced.  What  difficulty  now  in  the  supposition,  that 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  fled  from  Rome  when  this  persecution 
broke  out,  and  gone  back  to  their  former  station  at  Ephesus,  where 
they  had  spent  several  years  ?  There  Paul  salutes  them  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  19. 

Last,  Professor  Schott  expresses  his  belief,  that  chap.  xvi.  is  made 
up  of  fragments  of  some  brief  epistle  of  Paul's  written  at  Corinth, 
and  addressed  to  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  and  added  by  mistake, 
piece  hy  piece  as  it  was  discovered,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Verses  1 — 16  composed  the  first  fragment;  verses  17 — 20,  the  second; 
verses  21 — 24,  the  third ;  verses  25 — 27,  the  fourth.  \ 

But  what  a  series  of  conclusions  is  here  made  out,  without  a  syllable 
of  historical  evidence  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  the  lost  epistle  to 
an  anonymous  church  in  Asia  Minor  ?   Where  that  it  was  lost  except- 
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ing  a  few  scattered  fragments  which  ^^sensim  sensimque  deprehende- 
banturf**  And  the  conceit  of  adding  all  these  fragments  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  already  had  a  good  ending  with  chap. 
XV. ;  how  should  this  have  ever  entered  any  one's  head  f  Why  add 
them  to  this  epistle,  rather  than  to  some  of  Paul's  shorter  epistles  ? 
And  then  the  persons  themselves  named  in  chapter  xvi.;  what  a 
singular  phantasy  it  must  have  been  in  the  compiler,  to  have  sup- 
posed that,  if  they  belonged  to  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  their 
names  could  be  tacked  on  to  the  epistle  written  to  the,  church  at 
Rome!"  How  can  we  admit  such  gratuitous  and  improbable  hypo- 
theses as  these  ? 

Nor  can  I  admit  what  has  frequently  been  said  in  respect  to  chap, 
xvi.,  viz.,  that  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
epistle,  and  may  be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to  it.  Thus  much 
is  true,  indeed,  viz.,  that  salutations  and  expressions  of  Christian 
courtesy  are  not  doctrinal  discussions  nor  practical  precepts;  in  a 
word,  the  sixteenth  chapter,  which  is  principally  made  up  of  saluta- 
tions, must  of  course  be  diverse  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 
Bat  is  it  not  equally  true  that  chaps,  xii. — xv.  differ  as  much  from  the 
preceding  ones,  as  chap.  xvi.  does  from  all  the  others  ?  Is  it  proper, 
moreover,  that  Christian  salutations  should  be  exchanged,  in  epistles 
like  that  of  Paul  ?  This  will  not  be  denied.  The  force  of  such 
examples  of  kindness,  and  courtesy,  and  benevolent  feeling,  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  direct  precept ;  and  in  some  respects  it  has  evidently 
the  advantage  of  precept,  inasmuch  as  practice  speaks  louder  than 
theory.  Why,  then,  should  the  salutatory  part  of  the  epistle  be  thrown 
away  ?  And  would  not  rejecting  it  be  an  injury  to  the  congruity  and 
to  the  general  good  effect  of  the  whole  ? 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  evident  relation  and 
connection  of  some  part  of  chap,  xvi.,  with  what  precedes,  besides 
that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  Let  any  one  diligently  consider 
the  contents  of  verses  1 7 — 20,  and  he  will  see  plainly  that  they  refer 
to  the  divisions  and  erroneous  sentiments  which  are  the  subject  of 
particular  discussion  in  chaps,  xii. — xv.  Let  him  compare  xvi.  19 
with  i.  8,  and  he  will  see  the  same  person  expressing  himself  in  the 
same  circumstances.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  truly  wonderful,  if  the 
straggling  fragments  of  an  epistle,  sent  to  some  unknown  church  in 
Asia  Minor,  should  fit  the  place  of  conclusion  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  so  well  as  its  present  conclusion  fits  it. 

What  can  we  say,  moreover,  to  the  To\fji7jp6Tfpou  8^  Hyptvpe  vfuu  of  xv. 
15,  if  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  epistle  ?  It 
would  be  even  ridiculous,  on  any  other  ground.  And  what  a  singular 
epistle  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  would  make  out,  consisting  almost  wholly 
salutations  ! 

Eichhorn  (Einleit  in  das  N.  Test.)  has  advanced  a  hypothesis  still 
more  fanciful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Semler  or  Schott.  Chap.  xvi. 
1 — 20  is,  according  to  him,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Corin- 
thian chuiT'h,  whi(  h  Paul  wrote  for  Phebe,  the  deaconess  mentioned  in 
verses  1,  2.  This,  after  it  had  been  read  by  them,  she  obtained  again, 
and  carried  it  along  with  her  to  Rome  ;  and  because  the  church  there 
were  unwilling  that  anything  from  the  hand  of  Paul  should  perish, 
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they  tacked  it  on  upon  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  them,  so  as  to  make  out  a 
conclusion  for  it ! 

Is  it  worth  the  pains  to  refute  such  criticism  ?  Or  rather,  can  the 
name  of  criticism  be  fairly  given  to  such  extravagant  and  incongruous 
suppositions  ?  One  is  ready  to  ask :  What  sort  of  a  church  must  it 
have  been,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  whose  fame  had  gone 
abroad  through  the  whole  empire,  that  could  deal  thus  with  Paul's 
epistles  ?  Why  was  not  the  letter  of  Phebe  kept  by  itself,  and  pub- 
lished by  itself  as  well  as  John's  letter  to  the  **  elect  lady  ?  *•  But 
this  is  only  one  among  the  numerous  conceits,  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  striking  and  instructive  compositions  of  Eichhom. 

More  recently,  Baur*  has  attempted  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  xv. 
and  xvi.  chapters  of  this  epistle.  His  view  is  that  these  chapters  were 
added  by  some  one  of  the  Pauline  party  in  the  church,  at  a  subsequent 
date,  in  order  to  effect  a  union  of  sentiment  between  those  of  his  own 
party  and  the  Judaizers  at  Bome,  by  softening  what  might  be  offensive 
m  the  epistle.  His  arguments  have  been  fully  answered  by  Kling,f 
Tholuck,t  01shausen,§  and  De  Wette.||  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
speak  only  briefly  of  those  which  are  more  prominent. 

The  favorable  opinion  which  is  given  in  xv.  14,  of  the  superior  piety 
and  Christian  knowledge  of  the  Bbman  Christians  is  at  variance  with 
the  object  of  the  writer  expressed  in  i.  11,  and  also  with  the  general 
admonitory  dogmatic  spirit  of  the  epistle.  If  this  be  an  objection  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  Bomans,  what  shall  we  say 
of  1  Cor.  i.  5,  as  compared  with  vi.  5,  x.  15,  xiv.  20,  and  passages 
which  might  be  selected  from  any  other  writing  of  similar  object  and 
character. 

The  allusion  to  the  office  of  Christ,  as  related  to  the  Jews  as  com- 
pared with  the  Gentiles,  in  xv.  8  seq.,  is  made  by  Baur  an  objection  to 
the  integrity  of  the  last  part  of  the  epistle,  as  well  as  the  mention 
of  the  intended  journey  to  Spain,  and  the  reason  for  his  visit,  in  xv. 
28  seq.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  anything  more  than  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  candid  reader  to  such  objections,  the  main  pillars  upon 
which  Baur's  hypothesis  is  supported,  to  bring  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is*  ^nothing  else  than  the  work  of  a  misdirected  acuteness,  and 
an  unrestrained  hypercriticism  that  will  never  be  able  to  establish 
itself." — Olshausen's  Introd.  p.  31. 

In  reference  to  the  doxology  in  chap.  xvi.  25 — 27,  there  is  need  of  a 
little  more  extended  examination,  as  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  passage,  and  internal  evidence  has  been  adduced, 
with  some  apparent  plausibility,  against  it. 

It  occupies  the  position  which  it  has  in  our  version,  at  the  end  of 
the  epistle,  in  Codd  B.  C.  D.  E.  16,  66,  80,  137,  176;  in  the  Syriac, 
Erpenian,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  with 
these  agree  the  Latin  Fathers. 

It  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  xiv.  chapter  in  Cod.  J.,  and  most  MSS. 
written  in  cursive  letters,  in  most  Greek  lectionaries,  in  the  Arab. 

*  Tubing.  Zeitschr..  No,  8, 1836.  t  Studien  iind  Krit.,  No.  2, 1857,  p.  297  seq. 

t  Studien  u.  Krit.,  No.  4, 1838,  and  Introd.  to  Coram.,  p.  80  sco. 
i  Comm.  Introd.,  p.  2  seq.  |]  Cumm.  Introd.,  4th  ea. 
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Triglott  and  Polyglott,  in  the  Sclavonic  and  most  of  the  Armenian 
MSS.  in  Codd.  mentioned  by  Rufinus  and  in  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Damascenus,  Theoph.  of  Antioch,  Oecumenius,  and  Theodulius.  It  is 
found  in  both  places  in  A,  5, 17,  109,  and  in  some  Armenian  MSS. 

This  doxology  is  entirely  wanting  in  F,  G  (though  in  the  latter 
there  is  a  space  left  after  xiv.  23),  in  D,  where  it  is  plainly  erased  by 
a  later  hand,  and  in  MSS.  spoken  of  by  Jerome  and  Erasmus. 

There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt,  aft;er  an  examination  of  testi- 
mony, that,  as  far  as  external  evidence  goes,  this  doxology  is  authen- 
tic, I.  e.,  that  it  belonged  to  the  original  writing,  and  was  either  at  the 
end  of  chap  xiv.  or  xvi.  or  both. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  preponderance  of  external  authority  for 
the  position  at  the  end  of  tne  epistle.  It  has  accordingly  been  there 
placed  by  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Bengel,  Koppe,  Boehme,  Scholtz, 
Tischendorf,  Hug,  Knapp,  Lachmann,  Hahn,  Riickert,  De  Wette, 
Philippi,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others.  A  few,  with  Griesbach  and 
Matthiae,  place  it  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  but  certainly  with  less 
weight  of  external  evidence.* 

Internal  evidence,  too,  is  in  favor  of  the  position  at  the  end  of 
chap.  xvi.  At  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  it  so  manifestly  interrupts  the 
connection  of  thought  which  is  so  intimate,  as  indicated  both  by  the 
op^iKofx^v  5€  of  XV.  1,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  thought  in 
the  first  thirteen  verses  of  chap.  xv.  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
chapter.  And  besides,  the  matter  at  the  close  of  chap.  xiv.  is  not 
such  as  would  naturally  be  followed  by  such  a  doxology,  at  least,  if  we 
do  not,  as  it  plainly  cannot  be,  consider  it  as  the  close  of  the  epistle. 

The  different  places  of  these  verses  in  different  MSS,  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the 
position  "  at  the  very  end  of  the  epistle,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
all  the  Pauline  letters,"  and  after  the  benediction  in  verse  24th,  was 
deemed  inappropriate  by  copyists,  and  in  looking  about  for  a  suitable 
place,  they  were  led  to  make  choice  of  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  by  a 
supposed  suitableness  of  the  verb  arripl^ai  to  the  sentiment  in  that 
chapter.  So  Chrysostom  says :  ird\iu  yhp  iKcivwv  ^x^rou  tup  harbcv&v  k, 
Tcphs  ai/Tohs  Tpfwei  rhu  \6you.  This  theory  is  favored  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  authorities  for  its  position  at  the  end  of  chap.  xvi.  either 
leave  out  the  salutation  in  verse  24,  or  transfer  it  to  the  end  of  the 
doxology. f  Ifs  position  in  both  places  may  be  naturally  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  some  transcriber,  unable  to  determine  which 
was  the  suitable  place,  retained  it  in  both,  whilst  a  supposed  unsuit- 
ableness  in  both  caused  some  few  to  reject  it  entirely. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  division  for  public  reading 
gave  occasion  to  the  position  at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  part  publicly  read  ended  with  chap,  xiv.,  the  doxology 
irom  chap.  xvi.  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  added,  as  a  suitable 
conclusion,  and  thus  have  crept  into  the  MSS.  as  belonging  there. 

The  supposed  arguments  from  internal  evidence,  i.  e.,  from  the  lan- 

*  See  Meyer,  in  his  Comm.,  prefatory  remarks  to  chap,  xvi.,  and  G abler  Praef.  ad 
Griesbach,  Opusc.,  p.  24. 

t  See  Daviason's  lutrod.  U.,  p.  190;  Alford's  Comm.  upon  v,  25— 27;  also,  Ols- 
hausen's,  Tholuck's,  and  Meyer's  Commentaries 
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gnage  and  style  of  the  doxology,  have  been  drawn  out  at  length  by 
Reifhe,  and  fully  answered  by  Meyer,  Davidson,  and  others.  Indeed, 
some  of  his  arguments  against  its  genuineness  are  conclusive  in  its 
favor.  "  It  is  unsuitable  in  position,"  he  says,  "  wants  the  simplicity 
of  Paul's  other  doxologies,  is  bombastic,  exaggerated,  loaded  with  un- 
suitable ideas,  obscure,  unusual,  and  even  unintelligible  in  expression," 
and  finally,  "  it  is  made  up  of  pieces  taken  from  Paul's  writings,"  e.  g., 
from  Romu  ii.  16,  Gal.  i.  6,  Eph.  iii.  3,  Coll.  i.  26,  2  Tim.  i.  8,  Tit.  i.  1, 
Rom.  i.  5,  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  Rom.  ii.  16,  i.  9,  Heb.  xiii.  20—23. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  confidently  denied  that  it  is  unintelligible  or 
bombastic,  and  no  other  argument  is  necessary  than  an  appeal  to  the 
discrimination  of  the  intelligent  reader.  For  the  rest  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Paul,  after  having  completed  the  epistle,  in  re- 
viewing it,  filled  with  holy  fervor  at  the  thought  of  the  magnitude, 
freeness,  and  excellence  of  the  salvation  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  which 
is  the  great  theme  of  the  epistle,  felt  constrained  to  utter  the  gushing 
emotions  of  his  soul  in  words  of  praise  to  God.  How  could  words 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  individual,  the  circumstances  of 
the  author,  and  the  position  which  they  were  to  occupy !  Had  they 
been  added  by  a  later  hand,  we  should  expect  them  to  be  conformed 
to  the  Apostle's  other  doxologies,  "simple  and  complete,"  without 
solecisms  or  irregularities.  Besides,  there  is  not  the  difference  in  the 
text  usually  found  in  spurious  passages.  Thus  Davidson  closes  his 
remarks  upon  the  passage  as  follows :  "  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Paul  himself.  Schott  says :  *  Its  tenor  is  wholly  Pauline  ; ' 
so,  too,  Fritzsche:  *m  aU  Paul's  writings,  there  are  no  verses  more 
Pauline  than  these.*  The  reasoning  of  Reiche  against  them  is  a  bur- 
lesque on  argumentation.  Nor  is  the  flippant  mode  in  which  Krehl 
disposes  of  the  passeiges  likely  to  advance  the  same  view.  His  argu- 
ments are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Reiche,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  examined.  He  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  words  are 
Pauline ;  but  takes  offence  at  the  construction,  etc.  *  *  *  But 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  overpowers  all  considerations 
like  those  urged  by  Reiche  and  Krehl.  Suhjectimty  and  misinterpreta- 
tion of  phrases  are  insufficient  to  overthrow  the  Pauline  authorship." — » 
Introd.  p.  193,  4. 

§  6.  Language  and  Style  of  the  Epistle, 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  doubtless  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  apostle  was  educated,  and  in  which  he  wrote  all 
nis  other  epistles.  The  assertion  of  the  Scholiast  upon  the  Peshito 
version,  that  it  was  written  in  Latin,  is  of  no  critical  value,  standing, 
as  he  does,  alone,  and  doubtless  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
letter  to  Roman  Christians  would  be  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  claim  of  Salmero,  Harduin,  and  others,  that  the  Vulgate  is  the 
original  language  of  the  epistle,  needs  not  a  word  of  confutation,  as  it 
is  given  up  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  The  original  MSS.  and 
versions,  tne  style  of  the  epistle  (though  naturally  not  free  from 
Hebraisms),  also  plainly  indicate  that  our  Greek  text  is  the  original, 
and  not  a-  translation. 

c* 
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Neither  is  there  any  objection  to  this  view  from  the  lai^ua^  of  the 
persons  addressed.  The  Jews  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Palestine  and 
other  lands,  made  use  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  when  the 
epistle  was  written.  They  would  naturally  learn  it,  both  from  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  themselves,  who,  many  of  them,  preferred  it  to 
their  own  native  tongue.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  oldest  Jewish 
tombs  at  Rome,  which  all  have  Greek  inscriptions. 

Of  the  general  use  of  the  Greek  among  the  Romans  themselves, 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  Juvenal  often  ridicules  the  excessive 
love  of  his  countrymen  for  everything  Greek.  (See  for  example  Sat. 
VL  185  seq.)     Martial,  too,  says: 

Rusticus  es  ?  nescis  quid  Graeco  nomine  dicar.  Spuma  vooor  nitri 
Gra9cus  es  ?  h(Pp6virpov'  and  Tacitus,  in  Dial,  de  Oratoribus  C.  14 : 

Nunc  natus  infans  delegatur  Grseculse  ancillse,  etc. 

Ovid  too  (De  Arte  Amand.  L.  ii.  v.  121),  bears  witness  to  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  Rome : 

Nee  levis  ingenuas  pectus  coluisse  per  artes  cura  sit,  et  linguas 
edidicisse  duas. 

There  are  many  passages  also  in  other  classical  writers,  as  Cicero 
and  Horace,  showing  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  Rome, 
even  before  the  age  of  the  Apostle. 

Davidson  further  adds  (In trod.  vol.  II.  p.  187)  :  "  Ignatius,  Dionysius 
of  Corinth,  and  Ircnaeus  wrote  in  Greek  to  Roman  Christians.  Justin 
Martyr,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  Rome,  addressed  his  apologies 
to  the  Roman  emperors  in  Greek.  Of  the  names  of  the  first  twelve 
bishops  of  Rome,  ten  are  Greek  and  only  two  Latin.  Clement  wrote 
in  Greek ;  so,  also,  Hennas  wrote  his  Tloifiiiv,  or  Shephera,  in  the 
same  tongue.  *  ♦  ♦  The  majority  of  slaves,  mechanics,  and 
artisans  were  of  Greek  origin ;  and  the  Romans  addicted  to  foreign 
practices  were  ready  to  adopt  the  language  of  that  nation.  Hence 
Greek  became  the  tongue  of  the  more  cultivated." 

The  style  of  the  epistle  is  such  as  we  might  expect  from  one  born  at 
Tarsus,  '*  a  city  filled  with  a  Greek  population,  and  incorporated  with 
the  Roman  empire,"  and  educated  at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  the 
most  eminent  teacher  of  the  most  influential  school  of  the  time.  It  is 
a  strong,  manly,  Greek  style,  wanting  classical  finish,  and  colored  by 
Aramaean  and  Hebrew  influence.  It  has  the  ease  of  a  composition  in 
a  tongue  with  which  one  has  been  perfectly  familiar  from  childhood, 
and  yet  betrays  the  influence  of  close  devotion  to  the  Hebrew  law  and 
prophets,  in  their  original  language. 

In  general,  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  highly  vigorous, 
argumentative,  and  philosophic,  and  hence  it  abounds  in  abstract 
terms,  and  in  such  particles  as  ydp  and  Srt,  which  introduce  a  proof, 
or  as  tva  and  thrus,  or  equivalent  phrases  which  denote  the  end  or  pur- 
pose, ydpt  for  instance,  is  used  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  in 
this  epistle,  and  frequently  in  several  immediately  successive  clauses, 
as  in  X.  12  seq.  Life  and  spirit  is  given  to  the  style  of  this  epistle  by 
the  frequent  use  of  interrogations  and  exclamations,  as  in  ii.  4,  v.  16, 
vi.  3,  vh.  1,  xi.  2,  and  often  elsewhere. 

Irregularities  of  construction  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  Romans. 
They  are  such,  however,  as  betray  not  an  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
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language,  but  a  degree  of  negligence  in  the  use  of  it.  TLcy  indicate 
a  spirit  fully  engrossed  by  the  importance  of  the  theme,  and  less  at- 
tentive to  the  external  garb  in  which  the  thought  is  arrayed. 

Digressions  and  parentheses  are  natural  to  one  who  is  full  of  his 
subject  in  all  its  relations,  so  that  utterances  press  upon  him,  which 
break  in  upon  the  even  and  regular  flow  of  a  particular  train  of  re- 
mark. So,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle,  we  find  that  the  apos- 
tle, after  speaking  of  the  "  gospel  of  Gkxl,"  tvceyyixutv  ecoG,  immediately 
introduces  a  phrase  to  indicate  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  that  gos- 
pel :    6  irpo€Trqyy€iXMro  bik  rwv  irpo^iffTwv ayiais*     And  again  the 

clause  rov  vlov  mnov  calls  forth  the  descriptive  phrases :  ToO  ytvoyAvov 
v€KpMy.  So  again,  in  verse  4,  after  rod  icvpiou  rifiwv,  the  paren- 
thetical clause  8ii  oZ  ixd^oiuv  (ver.  5, 6).  See  also  ii.  1 1  seq.,  5  : 1 2 — 18, 
and  other  passages.  "  This  singularity,"  says  Paley,  "  is  a  species  of 
digression  which  may  properly,  I  think,  be  denominated  going  off  at  a 
word.  It  is  a  turning  aside  from  the  subject,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
some  particular  word,  forsaking  the  train  of  thought  then  in  hand,  and 
entering  upon  a  parenthetic  sentence,  in  which  that  word  is  the  pre- 
vailing term." 

The  apostle  also  exhibits  in  this  epistle  the  same  tact,  delicacy,  dis- 
crimination and  tenderness,  yet  mingled  with  perfect  truthfulness  and 
fidelity,  which  are  conspicuous  in  his  other  writings.  These  charac- 
teristics are  especially  noticeable  in  the  manner  of  his  treatment  of  his 
Jewish  brethren,  many  of  whose  prejudices  he  is  obliged  to  oppose  in 
this  epistle.  See,  among  other  passages,  ix.  1  seq.,  x.  1  seq.,  and  we 
may  also  notice  the  manner  in  which  he  fortifies  a  somewhat  question- 
able and  diss^^eable  sentiment,  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Test. 
Scriptures,  whose  authority  a  Jew  could  not  question.  See  ix.  9  seq., 
xiv.  11,  etc. 

There  are  occasional  indications  of  more  elaboration  of  style,  as 
the  use  of  paranomasia  in  i.  29,  30,  v.  19  seq.,  specially  significant 
employment  of  participles,  and  synonymous  words,  condensed  expres- 
sions, etc.  But  these  are  probably  rather  the  natural  outpourings  of  an 
exuberant  and  highly  cultivated  nature,  than  the  direct  result  of  study. 
Upon  this  whole  topic  of  the  style  of  the  Romans,  see  Davidson*s  In- 
trod.,  Vol.  n.,  p.  144  seq. 

The  general  form  is  that  of  a  letter,  with  the  name  of  the  writer 
prefixed,  as  in  letters  missive  of  churches,  instead  of  subscribed,  and 
with  personal  remarks  and  greetings  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and 
an  occasional  direct  address  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, it  has  rather  the  form  of  an  essay  than  an  epistle ;  and  yet  it 
has  not  strictly  the  form  of  a  modem  essay.  Such  a  thing  was  hardly 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  author  employs  a  greater  freedom  in  the 
use  and  arrangement  of  materials,  but  has  not  less  directness  of  aim 
and  purpose  than  is  exhibited  by  modem  essay  writers. 

In  general  value  to  the  Christian  and  scholar,  it  is  not  exceeded  if 
equalled  by  any  other  of  the  epistles  of  the  great  apostle.  It  is  in- 
ferior, perhaps,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  to  the  2d  Corinthians, 
and  has  less  of  the  emotional,  less  of  the  outpouring  of  the  heart  than 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  some  of  the  other  epistles,  for  its 
main  design  is  a  doctrinal  one.    It  is  also  a  more  general  discussion  of 
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doctrinal  points,  less  limited  bj  the  circmnstances  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed, and  less  polemical  than  the  other  epistles,  in  whicn  doctrines 
are  discussed,  as  the  Galatians;  so  no  one  bo6k  in  the  whole  sacred  canon 
is  perhaps  so  important  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Christian 
system.  Hence  Calvin  well  says :  *^  If  a  man  have  attained  unto  the 
true  understanding  of  it,  he;  hath  a  speedy  passage  made  him  unto  all 
the  most  secret  treasures  of  the  Scripture." 

Olshausen  characterizes  well  a  part  (^  the  epistle,  and  the  requisites 
for  understanding  it,  when  he  says,  from  the  nature  of  the  contents, 
^  It  may  be  understood  why  it  is  usually  re^:arded  as  difficult  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  where  there  is  wanting  in  the  reader's  own  life  an 
experience  analogous  to  that  of  the  apostle,  it  is  utterly  unintelligible. 
Everything  in  the  epistle  wears  so  strongly  the  impress  of  the  greatest 
originality,  liveliness,  and  freshness  of  experience ;  the  apostle  casts 
so  sure  and  clear  a  glance  into  the  most  delicate  circumstances  of  the 
inward  life  of  the  regenerate ;  he  continues,  with  such  genius,  to  place 
all  that  is  individual  in  connection  with  that  which  is  most  general, 
that  the  reader  who  stands  on  the  limited,  inferior  ground  of  natural 
knowledge  of  the  world,  must,  at  one  time,  become  dizzy  at  the  vast 
prospects  into  the  periods  of  development  of  the  universe  which  St 
Paul  discloses,  and,  at  another,  lose  sight  of  these,  in  order,  to  look  into 
the,  as  it  were,  microscopically  exhibited  circumstances  which  the  apos- 
tle unveib  with  respect  to  the  most  secret  processes  in  the  depths  of 
the  souL" — ^Introd.,  p.  65,  56. 

§  7.  State  of  Feeling  and  Opinion  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  when  the 

Epistle  was  written. 

The  Church  at  Rome  manifestly  consisted  of  Jews  and  Grentiles ; 
see  §  2  above.  That  many  of  the  erroneous  views  which  Paul  combats 
in  this  epistle,  were  such  as  the  Hebrews  and  others,  such  as  the  Gen- 
tiles, were  prone  to  cherish,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  national 
pride  of  the  Jew ;  his  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  institutes,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Levitical  rites  and  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  ;  his 
impatience  of  subordination,  in  any  respect,  to  Grentiles ;  his  unwil- 
lingness to  believe  that  they  could  be  admitted  to  equal  privile^res 
with  the  Jew,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  particularly  with- 
out becoming  proselytes  to  the  Mosaic  religion ;  his  proneness  to  feel 
repugnance  to  the  government  of  heathen  magistrates  are  all  plainly 
alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentiles  disregarded  the  prej- 
udices of  the  Jews,  especially  about  circumcision,  and  meats  and 
drinks,  and  holidays ;  they  were  wounded  at  the  claim  of  superiority 
which  the  Jews  seemed  to  make,  and  doubtless  needed  all  the  cautions 
and  precepts,  in  reference  to  these  points,  given  in  the  hortatory  part 
of  the  epistle. 

Whilst,  then,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  were  individual  differ- 
ences of  feeling  amon^  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  which  would  bring  them  into  conflict  at  times,  yet  it 
seems  equally  certain  that  these  differences  were  not  marked,  or  such 
as  callea  for  severe  reproof,  as  among  the  Galatians  (see  various  pas- 
sages in  Paul's  Epistle  to  them).     This  condition  of  things  is  plamly 
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indicated  in  chap.  xvi.  1 7  seq. :  "  Now  I  beseech  you  brethren, 
mark  ((TfcoireTv)  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned.  *  *  ♦  For  your  obedience 
is  come  abroad  unto  all  men.  I  am  glad  therefore  on  your  behalf," 
etc.  In  the  whole  discussion  of  the  epistle,  and  in  all  the  allusions  to 
the  proposed  visit  of  the  apostle  too,  there  is  a  freedom  from  a 
polemical  tone,  both  of  expression  and  feeling,  which  to  my  mind 
precludes  the  idea  of  wrangling  and  strife  among  those  to  whom  it 
was  sent.  The  address  to  them  is  not,  Oh !  foolish  Romans,  who  hath 
bewitched  you  ?  but,  "  Beloved  of  Grrnl :  ♦  *  *  I  thank  my  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  through- 
out the  whole  world ; "  and  "  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto 
you  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  you  may  be  established  "  (i.  7, 8,  1  \\ 
Cf.  also  i.  12,  XV.  32,  etc.  There  seems,  then,  to  us,  to  be  nothing  m 
the  epistle  which  is  contrary  to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  without 
any  positive  information  of  differences  between  Judaizing  and  Gen- 
tile Christians  at  Rome,  but  with  a  strong  feeling,  derived  from 
observation  and  experience,  that  diversities  of  opinion  must  exist, 
which  a  general  discussion  of  prominent  points  of  doctrine  would 
have  a  tendency  to  repress.  Still,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to 
say,  with  Olshausen,  that  ^^we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  a 
purely  objective  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  Grospel,  grounded  only 
on  the  general  opposition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  not  on  the 
more  special  opposition  existing  in  the  church  itself,  between  Judaizing 
and  non-Judaizmg  Christians." — English  TransL,  p.  42. 

The  apostle  doubtless  meant  to  establish  some  great  and  general 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  apply  them  to  the  state  of  the 
church  at  Rome.  So  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Michaelis, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  have  for  substance  judged.  That  Paul  inter- 
mingles with  general  truths  many  thin^  which  are  local,  is  almost  a 
matter  of  course  in  an  epistle  to  a  particular  church. 
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Were  I  to  select  a  motto,  wbich  would,  in  a  single  brief  sentence 
designate  the  substance  of  what  this  epistle  contains,  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  apostle  Paul  himself: 

XPirrOS  'HMIN  AIKAIOXTNH  TE  KAI  'AFIASMOS, 
CHRIST    OUR    JUSTIFICATION    AND    BANCTIFICATION. 

The  first  five  chapters  exhibit  Christ  as  the  author  and  efHcient 
cause  of  our  justification. 

Afler  an  appropriate  and  affectionate  introduction  (i.  1  —  IC), 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Gentiles  had  universally  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  God  which  was  written  on  their  hearts,  by  indul- 
ging in  a  great  variety  of  sins  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong  (i.  17  — 
32).  He  next  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Jews  were  still  more  guilty, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  sinned  against  more  light  and  more  distinguished 
privileges  (ii.  1  —  8,  19).  He  now  draws  the  conclusion  from  these 
premises,  that  justification  by  deeds  of  law,  i.  €.,  on  the  score  of  merit 
or  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience,  is  impossible ;  for,  inasmuch  as 
all  men  have  sinned  against  the  law  of  God,  all  are  under  its  condem- 
nation, and  therefore  grace  or  mercy  only  can  save  them  from  perish- 
ing. This  gi'ace  is  vouchsafed  only  through  Christ,  and  has  been 
procured  by  his  sufferings  and  death  in  behalf  of  sinners  (iii.  20,  31). 

The  Old  Testament  also  teaches  the  same  doctrine  of  gratuitous 

J'ustification :  and  that  this  should  be  extended  to  Gentiles  as  well  as 
ews  (iv.  1  —  25). 

The  happy  fruits  of  such  a  state  of  justification  —  peace  with  Grod, 
support  and  consolation  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  sufferings,  a  hope 
which  maketh  not  ashamed,  and  never  can  be  disappointed — are  next 
described  by  the  writer  (v.  1  — 11).  And  that  it  is  perfectly  proper 
and  becoming  on  the  part  of  God,  to  extend  those  blessings  to  all, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  strikingly  taught  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
fact,  that  all  have  been  made  to  share  in  the  evils  which  flowed  from 
the  apostasy  of  our  original  progenitors  (v.  12 —  19).  Even  in  those 
cases  where  sin  has  exhibited  its  greatest  power,  the  grace  of  the  gos- 
pel is  made  to  triumph  over  it  (v.  20,  21). 

Thus  is  CHRIST  OUR  JUSTIFICATION  set  forth  by  the  apos- 
tle. He  comes  next  to  exhibit  CHRIST  OUR  SANCTIFICA- 
TION.  This  important  topic  he  introduces,  by  discussing  the  objec- 
tion raised  against  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification,  viz.,  that  it 
tends  to  encourage  sin.  He  shows  in  the  first  place,  from  various 
considerations,  the  incongruity  and  impossibility  of  this  (vi.  1 — 23). 
He  then  proceeds  to  contrast  a  state  of  grace  and  the  means  and  mo- 
tives to  holiness  which  it  furnishes,  with  a  legal  state ;  and  to  show 
that  in  the  latter,  the  sinner  has  no  hope  of  maintaining  a  holy  char- 
acter, while  in  the  former  he  is  abundantly  furnished  with  the  means  of 
doing  it ;  consequently  that  a  state  of  grace,  so  far  from  encouraging 
men  to  sin,  affords  them  the  only  hope  of  their  being  able  to  subdue 
And  mortify  sin  (vii.  1  — viii.,  17), 
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The  apostle  then,  as  he  had  before  done  at  the  close  of  his  discus- 
sion respecting  justification  (v.  1  — 11),  goes  on  to  show  the  conso- 
lation which  the  gospel  afibrds,  under  the  various  troubles  of  the 
present  life  (viii.  18  —  27J ;  and  in  the  sec^^uel  he  concludes,  as  in  the 
former  case,  with  exultation  in  the  certainty  of  iuture  and  eternal 
glory  to  all  who  truly  love  God  (viii.  28  —  39). 

The  part  of  the  epistle  properly  doctrinal,  concludes  with  the  8th 
chapter.  Chapter  ix.  discusses  the  objection  raised  against  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  his  creatures,  when  he  makes  some  of  them  the  dis- 
tinguished subjects  of  his  mercy,  and  passes  by  others.  Chap.  x. 
confirms  still  farther,  by  various  considerations,  and  particular^'  by 
texts  cited  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  the  idea  that  the  Jews  who  re- 
main in  unbelief  are  and  must  be  cast  off;  and  therefore  that  this  is 
not  a  new  or  strange  doctrine.  Chap.  xi.  continues  to  urge  the  same 
subject ;  but  at  the  close  deduces  from  it  the  cheering  consolation,  that 
even  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  will  be  made  a  great  blessing  to  the 
world,  as  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  the  sending  of  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles.  And  if  their  rejection  be  attended  with  consequences  so 
important,  then  surely  their  reception  again  will  fill  the  world  with  its 
happy  fruits. 

The  rest  of  the  epistle  is  hortatory,  and  is  adapted  specially  to  warn 
the  church  at  Home  against  several  errors,  to  which,  in  their  circum- 
stances they  were  peculiarly  exposed.  First,  they  are  exhorted  to 
lay  aside  all  pride,  and  envious  distinctions,  and  claims  to  preference 
on  the  ground  of  office,  gifts,  etc. ;  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
kind,  affectionate,  gentle,  peaceable  manner  (xii.  1  —  21). 

Next,  they  are  exhorted  to  a  quiet  and  orderly  demeanor  in  regard 
to  the  ci\il  power,  which  the  Jews  were  especially  prone  to  contemn 
(xiii.  1  —  1).  The  great  law  of  love  is  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed 
toward  all  men,  without  or  within  the  church  (xiii.  8  — 14). 

Thirdly,  the  Gentile  Christians  are  admonished  to  respect  the  scru- 
ples of  their  Jewish  brethren  on  the  subject  of  eating  meats  offered  to 
idols,  and  admonished  that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  either  in 
this  matter  or  in  other  things  of  the  like  tenor  (xiv.  1  — xv.  7).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are  admonished  that  their  Gentile  brethren 
have  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  themselves,  under  the  gospel 
dispensation  (xv.  8  — 13). 

The  writer  then  expresses  his  good  hopes  concerning  them  all,  his 
kind  and  tender  regard  for  them,  and  his  purposes  in  respect  to  visit- 
ing them  (xv.  14,  seq.). 

Lastly,  he  subjoins  the  salutation  of  the  various  Christians  who  were 
with  him ;  cautions  them  against  those  who  seek  to  make  divisions 
among  them  ;  and  concludes  with  a  doxology  (xvi.). 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle  before  us. 
It  is  one,  however,  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  not  fully  understand 
and  appreciate,  until  he  shall  have  attentively  studied  the  whole ;  but 
still,  one  to  which  he  may  recur,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  in  some 
measure  respecting  the  relation  which  a  particular  part  has  to  the 
whole.  To  make  this  satisfaction  complete,  it  is  important  that  he 
should  become  well  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  and  object  of 
the  whole  epistle.  The  details  are  given  in  the  introductions  to  the 
respective  parts. 
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CHAP.  I.  1  —  16. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  1—16,  contains  (1)  A  salu- 
tation, vers.  1 — 7.  (2)  A  brief  declaration  of  some  personal  wishes  and  concerns, 
vers.  8—16.  The  apostle,  being  a  stranger  in  person  to  the  Church  at  Kome,  begins 
his  epistle  by  exhibiting  the  nature  of  his  office,  as  divinely  commissioned  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  ver.  1 ;  which  Gospel  had  been  before  announced  by  the  ancient  ))roph- 
ets,  ver.  2,  whose  subject  was  Jesus,  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
the  decreed  Son  of  God,  who  dispensed  the  Holy  Spirit  with  power  after  his  resur- 
rection, vers.  3,  4.  From  him,  thus  the  constituted  Lord  of  all,  Paul  avers  that  he 
had  received  such  grace  as  made  him  Christ's  devoted  follower,  and  also  the  oflice  of 
an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  among  all 
men,  ver.  5  ;  and  to  the  Romans,  as  among  these  Gentiles,  and  called  to  be  heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life,  he  wishes  every  needed  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing,  ver.  6. 

Having  thus  indicated  his  right  to  speak  to  them,  and  given  them  his  salutation, 
he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  gratification  that  the  good  report  of  their  faith  had  given 
him,  ver.  9  ;  and  assures  them  of  his  remembrance  of  them  in  his  prayers,  and  of 
his  desire  to  visit  them,  ver.  10  ;  and  thus  communicate  and  in  return  receive  spirit- 
ual blessings,  vers.  11, 13.  lie  then  reassures  the  Romans  of  his  long  cherished  de- 
sire to  come  to  them  and  preach  the  Gospel,  ver.  13  ;  since,  as  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, he  was  under  obligation  to  preach  to  them  everywhere,^aud  did  not  shrink  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty  even  at  Rome,  vers.  14, 15  j  for  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel,  ver.  16. 

(1)  PauIjUavXos,  probably  a  Roman  and  not  a  Hebrew  name, 
t.e.jPauIus;  compare  the  name  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  Acts  xiil.  7,  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  apostle 
was  bsxiJi,  SavXos ;  and  he  is  first  called  HavXos  in  Acts  xiii.  9, 
immediately  after  the  mention  of  Sergius  Paulus.  Hence  many 
liave  thought,  that  IlaSXos  is  a  name  which  the  apostle  took  in 
honor  of  the  proconsul.  The  more  natural  explanation  is,  that 
IlavXos  was  a  second  name  of  Roman  origin,  given  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  times.  While  the  Jews  were 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Seleucidae  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was 
very  common  among  them  to  adopt  a  second  name  of  Greek 
origin ;  e.  y,  Jesus,  Jason ;  Jekoiakim^  Alkiincs,  etc.     So  under 
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the  Roman  po>Yer ;  Dostai,  Dositheus ;  Tarphin,  Trypho.  A 
comparison  of  these  will  show,  that  in  general  the  second  name 
bore  some  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  first.    So  SavXo?,  IlavXos. 

The  word  SovXos  means,  in  itself,  one  devoted  to  the  service 
of  another,  one  who  is  subject  to  the  will  or  control  of  another. 
Of  course  it  may  import  a  station  or  condition  which  is  in 
itself  high  or  low,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  according  to  the 
state  or  rank  of  the  master.  A  servant  of  a  man,  i.  e.,  of  any 
common  man,  is  in  the  strict  import  of  the  term,  a  slave. 
But  the  servants  of  a  king  may  be  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  count  this  title  a  matter  of  honor.  (1)  Servants  of  God  is 
an  appellation  given  to  the  prophets,  Moses,  Joshua,  etc..  Rev. 
X.  7.  xi.  18.  XV.  3.  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  i.  1.  Jer.  xxv.  4.  Amos 
iii.  7 ;  and  in  like  manner  the  apostles  and  primitive  preachers 
of  the  gospel  are  called  the  Servants  of  Christ,  Gal.  i.  10.  Phil. 
i.  1.  Titus  i.  1.  James  i.  1.  2  Peter  i.  1.  Col.  iv.  12.  (2)  AovXos 
is  also  employed  as  meaning  simply  or  principally  a  worshipper 
of  Christ  or  of  God,  one  devoted  to  his  service ;  for  in  such  a 
sense  we  find  the  word  employed  in  1  Peter  ii.  16.  Eph.  vi.  6. 
Rev.  vii.  3.  Luke  ii.  29.  Acts  iv.  29.  Ps.  cxiii.  1,  al. 

The  word  SorXo?  here,  does  not  seem  to  indicate  official 
station,  like  that  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  messengers  of 
God  mentioned  under  No.  1  ;  but  is  employed  in  the  second 
sense,  to  designate  the  apostle  as  one  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Christ,  one  ready  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  to  regard 
the  promotion '  of  his  interests  as  the  great  object  of  his  life. 
Interpreted  in  this  way,  SoiJAos  does  not  anticipate  the  mean- 
ing of  aTTooToXos.  There  is  rather  a  gradation  in  the  sense. 
First,  Paul  is  represented  as  being  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  then  as  commissioned  with  a  special  office  in  that  ser- 
vice ;  which  could  not  be  said  of  every  Sot)Xo9.  So  Reiche 
Glockler,  and  others. 

Jesus  Christ,  'hjaov  XptcrroO,  in  the  Gen.  here,  shows  the 
relation  in  which  Paul  stood  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  apos- 
tle's business  or  object  (as  8ovXos)  was  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christ  or  to  forward  his  work.  'Irjaovs  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  t^"^^1  ^r  of  its  later  abridgment  and  substitute 
r^^*"^ ,  i,  e..  Saviour,  or  he  who  will  save,  Xpurro^  is  properly  a 
participial  adjective  formed  from  xP^(t),  to  anoint,  and  means  the 
anoifited  one.  It  is,  like  Kvpios,  which  is  properly  an  adjective, 
usually  employed  by  prefixing  the  article,  as  an  appellative,  when 
applied  to  the  Saviour,  and  commonly  it  designates  him  as  king, 
or  possessed  of  royal  dignity.  Kings  were  appointed  to  their 
olHce,  among  the  Jews ;  and  also  high  priests.  The  name  Christ 
Tv^t'o ,  XpioTo^f  the  Messiah,  may  refer  then  to  either  of  these 
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high  offices  or  dignities ;  for  he  is  both  king  and  priest  for  ever. 
The  use  of  -xpunos  alone  in  the  Gospels,  is  hardly  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  proper  cognomen^  but  rather  as  a  mere  attribu- 
t've  ai)pellation.  In  the  epistles,  it  is  not  unfrequently  used  in 
the  way  of  a  proper  cognomen. 

KAT/ros,  lit*  called,  but  the  meaning  here  is  chosen,  invited^  viz., 
cho>en  to  the  office  of  an  apostle ;  see  Acts  ix.  1.),  o-kcvos  cxAoy^s 
/xot  €*oTti/  ovTos,  also  Acts  XX vi.  17,  where  the  kXt/to?  here  is  cx- 
]))esscd  by  €^(upovfi€v6^  crc,  I  have  taken  thee  out  of,  I  have  selected 
thee  from.  In  Gal.  i.  15,  it  is  more  fully  expressed  by  6  axfiopicrwi 
fjL€  €K  KotXtas  fJLrjTpo^  fjLov,  KoL  KoAccas  8ta  T^s  ^(aipLTos  avTov,  i.  e., 
who  set  me  aj)art  or  designated  me  from  my  earliest  years  for 
the  apostolic  office,  and  in  due  time  called  me  to  it  by  his  grace  ; 
Jer.  i.  5.  The  word  kXt/tos  sometimes  has  the  sense  merely  of 
invited,  hidden;  e.  g..  Matt.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14.  Yet  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul  it  is  not  so  used,  but  always  in  the  sense  of  efficient 
calling,  as  we  say,  i.  e.,  it  means  not  only  that  the  person  desig- 
nated has  been  invited  or  selected,  but  that  he  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,2,  24.  Rom.  i.  6,  7.  viii.  28;  with  which  cf. 
Gal.  i.  15.  Jude  v.  1.  Ileb.  iii.  1.  Rom.  xi.  29.  Eph.  iv.  1. 

Apostle,  'AttootoAos  may  mean  a  legate  of  any  kind,  one  sent  hy 
another  on  any  kind  of  business  or  message.  The  word  is  used  in 
this  way,  in  John  xiii.  16.  Phil.  ii.  25.  A  divine  messenger  or 
prophet  it  designates  in  Luke  xi.  49.  Eph.  iii.  5.  Rev.  xviii.  20. 
ii.  2  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  also  signifies  the  messengers  of  Christ 
which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  throughout  the  N.  Testa- 
ment. To  invest  them  with  this  office,  an  immediate  choice  by 
the  Saviour  in  person  seems  to  have  been  necessary.  This  is 
implied  in  our  text;  and  more  plainly  still  in  Gal.  i.  1. — Occa- 
sionally the  companions  of  the  apostles,  or  the  delegates  sent  by 
them,  are  called  apostles;  so  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  Acts  xiv.  4,  14, 
Rom.  xvi.  7. 

Set  apart  for  the  gospel  of  God,*A<liiapi(Tfi€yos  ....  ^€ov, 
i.  e.,  chosen  or  selected  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God,  viz., 
that  gospel  of  which  God  is  the  author,  &€ov  being  Genitivus  auc- 
toris.  The  word  axfxopurfjLevos  seems  to  be  intended  as  epexegeti- 
cal  of  KkrjTos,  i.  e.,  it  expresses  the  same  idea  in  different  lan- 
guage. Hesychius  explains  acfxDpio-fjLivo^  by  c/cAcXcy/icyo^,  chosen, 
SuuceKpifLevo^,  selected.  In  the  same  sense  a.<f>opi(TaT€  occurs  in 
Acts  xiii.  2.  See  the  same  sentiment  in  Gal.  i.  15,  Jer.  i.  5. 
The  meaning  is,  that  God,  who  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  him 
apart,  choose,  select  him  for  the  work  of  the  gospel,  even  from  the 
earliest  period  of  his  life,  Gal.  i.  15.  So  it  is  said  of  Jeremiah, 
that  he  was  set  apart,  selected,  for  the  prophetic  office  even  be- 
fore he  was  formed  in  his  mother's  womb  ;  by  all  which  cxpres- 
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sions  is  meant,  that  God  who  knows  all  persons  and  events  be- 
fore they  exist  or  take  place,  has  a  definite  object  in  view  which 
he  intends  to  accompHsh  by  them.  In  classic  Greek,  the  verb 
a<f>opLluv  is  more  usually  employed  in  a  bad  sense  (in  malam 
partem),  meaning  to  exterminate,  excommunicate,  repudiate,  etc. 
But  in  Hellenistic  Greek  it  is  more  commonly  employed  in  bo- 
nam  partem,  as  here. 

jPor  the  gospel,  Ets  €vayyiX.Lov,  has  the  same  sense  as  els  to 
€vayy€\L<Ta(TSaL  evayyiXiov,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel.  This 
method  of  using  the  Ace.  (with  the  preposition  cts  prefixed)  as  a 
nomen  actionis,  is  a  frequent  idiom  of  Paul's  writings,  and  resem- 
bles the  use  of  the  Heb.  Inf.  (with  a  b  prefixed)  as  a  nomen 
actionis.  EvayycXtov  itself  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  e.  g.,  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  ix.  14  —  cvayycA-tov 
Seov  Chrysostom  understands  as  meaning  the  gospel  concerning 
God,  viewing  ^coO  as  Genitivus  ohjecti.  But  this  interpretation 
is  plainly  erroneous ;  for  the  object  is  supplied  in  verse  3,  viz. 
cvayycXtov  Seov  ....  Trcpt  tot)  vlov  avrov.  Theophylact  rightly 
explains  the  phrase :  ws  Siop-qSev  irapa  rov  Seov  [the  gospel]  as 
given  by  God.  For  the  sentiment  that  the  gospel  is  of  God,  and 
that  Christ  taught  it  as  received  from  him,  let  the  reader  com- 
pare John  viii.  28,  38.  v.  19,  30.  xii.  49.  xiv.  10,  24.  xvii.  4  —  8. 

(2)  Which  he  formerly,  (ot  in  former  times,)  declared  for 
published)  by  his  prophets,  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  *0  irpocrrrfffci" 
Xaro  ....  ayiaLs.  In  like  manner,  Paul  in  his  defence  before 
Agrippa  says,  that  he  had  proclaimed  nothing  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  had  not  declared 
should  take  place,  Acts  xxvi.  22.  That  Christ  and  all  his  apos- 
tles believed  and  taught,  that  the  Old  Testament  abounds  in  proph- 
ecies respecting  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  any 
one  who  attentively  reads  the  New  Testament ;  see  Acts  x.  43. 
xviii.  28.  1  Peter  i.  10.  2  Peter  i.  19. 

Even  the  heathen  of  the  apostle's  time  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  based  on  their  Scriptures,  in  re- 
gard to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Tacitus  speaks  of 
this  subject ;  "  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiguis  sacerdotum 
Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  Oriens,  pro- 
fectique  Judaja,  rerum  potirentur,"  Hist.  V.  13.  In  the  same 
manner  Suetonius  his  contemporary  expresses  himself:  "  Per- 
crebuerat  Oriente  toto  vettis  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo 
tempore  Judaifi  profecti  rerum  potirentur,"  in  Vespas.  c.  4.  The 
first  promises  respecting  the  Messiah  were  merely  of  a  general 
nature,  unaccompanied  by  peculiar  and  characteristic  declarii.ions ; 
e.g.  Gen.  iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xvii.  4,  5.  xlix.  10.  In  later  times,  it 
was  foretold  that  the  expected  King  and  Deliverer  would  be  of 
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the  progeny  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii.  1 6.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  35  —  37. 
In  several  Psalms,  some  traits  of  the  life,  office,  character,  and 
sufferings  of  this  illustrious  personage  were  given ;  viz.  Psalm  ii. 
xvi.  xxii.  xlv.  ex.  etc. ;  still  more  graphically  is  the  Messiali  de- 
scribed in  Is.  liii. ;  and  individual  occurrences  in  his  history  are 
given  in  later  prophets,  e.  g,,  Zech.  ix.  9.  xi.  13,  Mai.  iii.  1,  seq. 
iv.  2,  seq.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Malachi's  declaration  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  is  homogeneous  with  the  very 
first  annunciation  of  the  gospel  in  Mark  i.  2.  Our  English  ver- 
sion of  irpo€7rrjYY€lXaTo,  promised  afore,  does  not  give  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "Ev  ypaxfuu^  dyciat?.  The  Jews  em- 
ployed either  ypaxfi-fj  the  singular,  or  ypa<j>ai  the  plural,  indiffer- 
ently. The  first  means  the  corpus  librorum  sacrorum ;  the  sec- 
ond refers  to  the  same  collection,  as  made  up  of  several  ]>articular 
writings.  The  epithet  aywu  is  given  to  ypa<j>cu,  because  the 
Scriptures  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  all  reverence,  or  because 
they  were  looked  upon  as  being  inspired  by  to  Trvet/xa  to  aytov. 

(3)  Respecting  his  Son,  Hcpl  rov  vlov  avrov.  This  clause  should 
be  joined,  in  the  readers  mind,  tocvayycAtov  ^cov  at  the  close  of  ver. 
1.  Verse  2  is  a  circumstantial  declarat.on,  thrown  in  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  gospel,  or  its  credibility  and  dignity.  Tholuck 
joins  TTf/ol  Tov  vlov  avTov  with  irpocjrrpfyi.iXaro ;  but  as  the  verb 
itself  relates  to  ^vayyikiov  ^^ov,  it  seems  to  me  more  congruous  to 
refer  irtpX  k.  t.  X.   to  the  same  words.* 

Who  was  horn  of  the  seed  of  David,  in  respect  to  the  flesh,  tov  yc- 
vofjiivov  ....  a-dpKo.  The  verse  itself  is  replete  with  difficulties  ; 
and  especially  so  to  one  who  is  not  familiarly  conversant  with 
the  character  of  Paul's  style.  Tholuck  compares  the  latter  to  the 
urgent  force  of  waves,  which  swell  one  above  another  in  continual 
succession.  It  is  an  obvious  peculiarity  of  this  apostle's  style, 
that  he  abounds  in  what  are  commonly  called  parentheses.  His 
mind  was  so  glowing  and  so  full  of  ideas,  that  the  expression  of  a 
single  word  often  calls  forth,  as  it  were,  a  burst  of  thought  res- 
pecting the  import  of  that  word,  which  hinders  him  from  advanc- 
ing in  the  sentence  that  he  had  begun,  until  he  has  given  vent  to 
the  feelings  thus  incidentally  occasioned.  The  expression  of  these 
feelings  makes  here  what  may  be  named  parentheses  ;  although 
they  may  not  always  be  designated  as  such  in  our  printed  books. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  take  the  examples  in  the  first 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  as  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  whether 
this  clause  is  considered  as  an  adjunct  of  "  tlie  gospel  of  God  "  ^vayyiKiov 
^€ov,  or  of  the  nearer  clause :  "  which  he  formerly  announced,"  h  vpoeTnjy- 
y(i\aTo.  Many  with  Tholuck  prefer  the  latter  connection.  See  Alford's 
Comm. 
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paragraph  of  the  epistle  before  us.  When  Paul  (ver.  1)  had 
named  the  tvayy thjov  ^cov  which  would  recall  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers  the  gospel  that  was  then  preached  by  himself  and 
others,  he  immediately  adds,  in  order  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a 
becoming  idea  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  this  gospel,  o  npo' 
€7rrjyy€i\aTO  Stot  twv  irpo<f>yjfrCiV  avrov  cv  ypatjicus  ayiats ;  after  which 
he  resumes  his  subject.  But  no  sooner  has  he  uttered  the  words 
Tov  v\ov  avTov,  than  another  burst  of  thought  respecting  the  exalted 
personage  thus  named  escapes  from  him.  First,  this  Smi  is  ycv* 
ofjLfvov  ....  a-apKo^  a  descendant  of  David,  the  most  exalted 
king  who  ever  occupied  the  Jewish  throne,  according  to  the  prom- 
ises respecting  the  Messiah,  e.  g,,  in  2  Sam.  vii.  16,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
35  —  37.  Secondly,  he  is  tov  opur^hrro^  ....  v€Kpwv,  i.  c,  he 
is  the  Son  of  God  clothed,  according  to  decree,  with  supreme  do- 
minion, especially  in  regard  to  the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Having  thus  designated 
some  striking  characteristics  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  resumes  his 
theme  by  the  words  *lrj(rov  ....  rjfiMv,  which  are  in  apposition 
with  TOV  vlov  avTov  in  ver.  3.  The  words  tov  KvpCav  rjijuov  again 
suggest  another  train  of  thought,  which  the  writer  stops  to  utter, 
viz.  8t'  ou  .  .  .  .  XptoTov,  after  which  he  resumes  his  theme  and 
finishes  the  sentence  by  Trao-t  tol<;  ....  Xpurrov,  ver.  7.  The 
greater  part  of  this  apparently  involved  sentence,  might  evidently 
be  included  in  parentheses ;  and  then  the  simple  sentence  would 
run  thus  :  Uavkos  ....  affxtipLcrfjLevos  ct?  evayy ekiov  <^€ov  Trcpt  tov 
vlov  avTOV  ....  Irjo'ov  Xpurrov  tov  JLvpiorv  rjfji^v  ....  Trao-t 
To7s  ova-Lv  K.  T,  X.  (See  introduction). 

Descended,  horn,  y€vo/xcvov ;  so  the  word  is  not  unfrequently 
employed.  —  "Ek  cnrippuaro^,  of  the  posterity,  of  the  lineage,  —  Ka- 
To,  aoLKpa,  in  respect  to  human  nature  or  his  fleshly  existence, 
^api  denotes  literally  ^eM,  i,  e,,  the  flesh  of  a  living  or  animated 
being,  in  distinction  from  that  of  a  dead  one,  which  is  Kpcas.  It 
denotes  body  also ;  not  in  the  sense  of  o-oi/xa  which  has  reference 
to  the  compacting  of  the  whole  of  the  parts  into  one  mass,  but 
body  as  distinguished  from  mind,  the  visible,  as  distinguished 
from  the  invisible  part.  Hence  it  is  very  often  used,  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  for  our  animal  natiire,  the  animal 
man  (so  to  speak).  Frail,  perishable  man,  also,  and  man  with 
carnal  appetites  and  passions,  are  oft^n  designated  by  it ;  as  every 
lexicon  will  show.  As  kindred  with  this,  it  often  means  man  as 
living  in  his  present  fleshly  and  dying  or  transitory  state,  in  dis- 
tinction from  another  and  different  condition  in  a  future  world ; 
so  Gal.  ii.  20.  Phil.  i.  22,  21.  Heb.  v.  7,  applied  to  Christ.  1 
Pet.  iv.  2.  2  Cor.  x.  3.  In  the  passage  before  us,  the  human 
nature  or  condition  of  Christ,  as  descended  from  tlie  royal  progeny 
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of  David,  is  designated.  But  why  so  ?  Because  the  promise  vra^ 
made  to  David,  that  the  ]\Iessiah  should  descend  fi'om  him. 
Hence  the  genealogy  in  Matthew:  "The  Son  of  David,  the  Son 
of  Abraham."  So  the  common  feeling  and  views  of  the  Jews 
decided :  "  How  do  they  [the  Scribes]  say,  that  the  Christ  is 
Daind's  Son?**  So  the  bhnd  man  (Luke  xviii.  39)  says  :  "Jesus, 
thon  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  Comp.  also  Luke  i.27, 
32.  Matt.  XV.  22.  xii.  23.  xxi.  9,  15.  xxii.  41  — 4^.  John  vii.  4'2. 
2  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  which  most  abundantly  illustrate  the  views  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  apostles.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  son  of 
David  which  is  designated  by  the  phrase  before  us,  but  the  Imig 
expected  and  hoped  for  Son  of  David,  i.  e.,  the  promised  Messiah. 

We  must  regard  this  clause,  rov  ycvo/xcyov  Ik  (nripfjLaTo^  AaviS 
Kara  crapKo,  then,  as  added  to  vlov  avrov,  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  and  the  expectations  of 
pious  Jews,  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  or  Son  of  God ;  a  thought 
naturally  suggested  by  what  the  writer  had  said  before  in  relation 
to  the  declarations  in  the  Scriptures.  But  lest  the  reader  might 
argue  that  Son  of  David,  considered  as  meaning  J[/«s5mA,  implied 
nothing  more  than  one  of  David's  ordinary  natural  descendants ; 
Paul  adds  Kara  craKpa,  in  respect  to  his  human  nature  ;  where 
o-apf  is  plainly  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  John  i.  14,  6 
Xoyos  o-apf  €y€V€To,  i.  e,,  the  Logos  became  man,  or  took  on  him  a 
human  nature.  But  if  the  Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man,  in  the 
view  of  Paul,  how  strange  it  would  be  for  him  to  say :  ycvo/xei/ov 
....  Kara  a-dpKa ;  an  expression  never  used  respecting  any 
other  individual.  The  application  plainly  is,  that  he  had  some 
other  nature  than  the  human.  The  same  distinction  is  implied 
in  Rom.  ix.  5,  ii  wv  6  Xpioro?  to  Kara  o-apKo.  In  his  other  nature, 
he  is  there  said  to  be  6  iirl  iravrwiv  ^cos. 

Thus  we  have  one  special  characteristic  of  the  Son  of  God  or 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  viz.,  that  he  was,  as  to  his  human  nature, 
of  the  royal  progeny  of  David.  Now  follows  a  second,  of  a  more 
exalted  and  peculiar  kind. 

(4)  The  decreed  Son  of  God,  etc^  'OpuxSivro^  ....  v^Kptav, 
The  word  opur^erros  here  has  often  been  rendered  decreed,  de- 
cided, ordained;  so  Clavius,  Erasmus,  Faber,  and  many  others. 
This  accords  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  opt^co  in  Heb.  iv.  7. 
Acts  xi.  29.  ii.  23.  x.  42.  xvii.  26,  31.  Luke  xxii.  22  ;  and  these 
are  all  the  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
excepting  the  case  before  us.  In  like  manner  the  oldest  Latin 
interpreters  translated  qui  prcedestinatus  est ;  as  appears  from 
the  Latin  interpretation  of  Irenoeus,  III.  18,  32 ;  from  Rufin*s 
version  of  Origen,  and  Hilary  De  Trinitate,  VII.  In  the  like 
way,  also,  some  recent  interpreters  have  rendered  opuj-SfVToi. 
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But  this  sense  of  the  word  is  alleged,  by  many  critics,  not  to 
accord  with  the  design  of  the  writer.  In  order  to  prove  this,  they 
suppose  the  passage  (by  way  of  illustration)  to  be  construed  thus ; 
*  Ordained  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  icara  trvcv/ui  ay«D- 
(Tvnys,  t.  c,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  which  the  Spirit  conferred 
upon  him,  or  by  the  miracles  which  the  Spirit  enabled  him  to 
perform ;  *  and  then  ask,  *  How  did  the  miraculous  gifts  or  deeds 
of  Jesus  ordain  him  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod,  or  constitute  him  such  ? 
He  possessed  these  gifts,  or  performed  these  miracles,  because  he 
was  the  Son  of  God ;  he  was  not  made  so  by  the  possession  of 
his  gifts  or  the  performance  of  his  deeds.'  And  admitting  their 
grounds  of  interpreting  the  rest  of  the  verse,  their  objection 
seems  to  be  decisive  against  the  exegesis  which  they  oppose. 

Grotius,  in  order  to  relieve  this  difficulty  with  respect  to  bpur- 
SivToq,  construes  the  passage  thus  :  *  The  regal  dignity  of  Jesus, 
as  Son  of  God,  was  predestinated,  or  prefigured,  when  he  wrought 
signs  and  wonders  in  his  incarnate  state.'  But  how  predestinat- 
ing can  be  made  to  mean  prefiguring,  I  am  not  aware. 

Others  construe  thus :  '  Ordained  to  be  the  powerful  Son  of 
God,  in  his  pneumatic  condition  [or  state  of  exaltation],  by  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.'  But  in  this  case  we  are  compelled 
to  ask :  How  could  his  resurrection  decree  or  ordain  his  exalted 
state  ?  It  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  decree  that  he  should 
be  exalted ;  it  was  so ;  but  in  what  manner  the  resuiTCction 
could  ordain  or  decree  his  exaltation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain. 

The  passage  has  also  been  interpreted :  ^  Constituted  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  in  his  pneumatic  condition,  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.'  For  although  he  was  the  Son  of  God  before  his 
resurrection,  yet  he  was  not  the  Son  of  God  cv  Waftct,  in  the 
sense  here  meant,  until  after  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high. 

Origen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  fficume- 
nius,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  great  majority  of  modem  critics, 
give  the  sense :  shown,  demonstrated,  exhibited,  declared,  opur&fvro^ 
=S€L\S€VTOSy  a7ro<l>avS€VTOfi,  KpL&€yTos,  ofioXoyrjSivTOS'  Of  such  a 
meaning  for  opC^w,  it  is  true,  no  example  can  be  Ibund  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor  in  the  classics,  which  seems  to  be  exactly  in  point. 
Passow  gives  no  sense  of  this  kind  to  opinio,  in  his  lexicon.  I  find 
only  one  example  (if  indeed  this  be  one)  in  the  instances  produced 
by  Eisner,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny;  this  is:  "A  patron 
of  what  is  just,  SiKaarrjv  opt^ofiev  yi-rjcriov,  we  call  a  true  judge,  or 
we  declare  to  he  a  judge  worthy  of  the  name"  But  even  here,  the 
sense  of  deciding,  determining,  defining,  is  altogether  a  good  one, 
and  equally  good  for  opl^oficv ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  usual 
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meaning  of  the  word.  Still,  as  optifo)  (from  opoq)  means  literally 
to  prescribe  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  any  thing,  and  thus,  by 
defining  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  things ;  so  the  secondary 
meaning  given  by  Chrysostom,  viz.  Sctx-^oaos  a^-cx^i/^cWos,  de- 
clared, shown,  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  although  destitute  (so  far 
as  I  can  discover)  of  any  actual  usus  loquendi  to  support  it.  The 
lexicon  of  Zonaras  gives  the  same  gloss  to  the  word  :  opur^ivro^ 

It  is  a  safe  rule,  not  to  adopt  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  is 
7iot  supported  by  the  usus  loquendi,  when  another  meaning  which 
is  supported  by  it  can  be  given,  that  will  make  good  sense.  And 
in  the  case  before  us  it  is  as  good  sense  to  say,  that  "  Christ  was 
constituted  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,"  as  to  say,  that  "  Christ  was  shown  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  after  liis  resurrection  from  the  dead."  For  after  the 
resurrection,  he  was  advanced  to  an  elevation  which,  as  Messiah, 
he  did  not  before  possess;  com.  Phil.  ii.  9  — 11.  Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  9. 
xii.  2.  Rev.  iii.  21.  Matt.  xix.  28.  Nay  one  might  say,  that  the 
more  energetic  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  constituted. 
As  an  instance  of  the  like  sense,  appeal  has  been  made  to  Acts 
X.  42,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  6  wpurixevos  vtto  tov  S€ov  KpLTij's 
ftJKTCDv  icat  v€Kp(i}v,  the  constituted  or  appointed  judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  For  the  like  sense  of  oplim,  appeal  is  also  made  to 
Acts  xvii.'Sl,  iopuT€,  sc.  KpiTTjv,  i,  €,,  he  [God]  hath  constituted  or 
appointed  him  [Christ]  the  judge,  etc.,  comp.  xvii.  26,  opuras  .... 
Katpoi)^,  But  of  this  meaning  of  opinio  as  applicable  to  lloin.  i.  4, 
I  now  doubt,  although  I  formerly  was  disposed  to  adopt  it- 

If  we  should  construe  the  phrase,  as  some  do :  "  Declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  Grod  with  power,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  account  of 
(by)  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; "  one  might  then  ask  :  How 
could  the  resurrection  declare  in  any  special  manner,  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God  ?  Was  not  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead  ? 
Were  not  others  raised  from  the  dead,  by  Christ,  by  the  apostles, 
by  Elijah,  and  by  the  bones  of  Elisha?  And  yet  was  their  resur- 
rection proof  that  they  were  the  sons  of  God  ?  God  did  indeed 
prepare  the  way  for  universal  dominion  to  be  given  to  Christ,  by 
raising  him  from  the  dead.  To  the  like  purpose  is  the  apostle's 
assertion  in  Acts  xvii.  31.  But  how  an  event  common  to  him, 
to  Lazarus,  and  to  many  others,  could  of  itself  demonstrate  him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  cV  Suva/Act,  remains  to  be  shown. 

The  reasons  produced  by  Reiche  in  his  recent  commentary, 
and  also  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  in  his  excellent  little 
vohime  on  the  Romans,  in  favor  of  this  interpretation,  are  not 
satisfactory  to  my  mind.  They  both,  with  many  others,  under- 
stand €1/  SwoLM-ct,  here  as  adverbially  employed,  and  make  it  to 
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qualify  6pur&€VTo^,  so  that  the  meaning  is  powerfuRy  demonstrated 
or  shown.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  cv  Wa/xct  might  be  ren- 
dered adverbially,  like  8vvaT<us.  But  had  the  apostle  meant  that 
€v  8wa/A€t  should  qualify  opur&evro^,  all  the  usual  principles  of 
Greek  construction  and  syntax  would  demand  that  he  should  have 
written,  rov  cv  Swdixet  opurSevro^  vlov,  the  place  between  the  arti- 
cle and  the  participle  being  the  appropriate  one,  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity  of  sense  or  construction,  when  a  noun  is  thus  em- 
ployed. Then  again,  no  example  has  been  produced,  and  I  must 
doubt,  until  I  see  it,  whether  any  can  be  produced,  of  the  Greeks 
applying  Svvafiis  to  designate  the  force  or  strength  of  a  logical 
demonstration  made  only  to  the  mind.  It  always,  certainly  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  reference  to  the  active  force  or  energy 
of  an  agent,  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  when  employed  in  such 
a  way.  The  Greeks  would  characterize  the  demonstrative  force 
of  evidence  or  logic,  in  a  very  different  way  from  this.  The  ob- 
jections, therefore,  in  point  of  grammatical  construction  and  pro- 
priety of  idiom,  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  against  such  an  exe- 
gesis. And  the  references  by  the  commentators  in  question  to 
Ool.  i.  29,  Ttjv  ivipy^Lav  avrov  rrp/  evepyovfiivrjv  iv  ifiol  iv  Swafici 
and  to  Mark  ix.  1,  eu)^  av  tSoxri  rrjv  ^acrtActav  rov  &€ov  iX.rjXv&vtav 
iv  Svvdp.€L,  do  not  give  any  satisfaction  as  to  their  application  of 
iv  SvvdfjL€i  in  the  case  above,  because  here  the  StVa/xt?  is  that  of 
agents,  and  not  that  of  logic  or  evidence.  The  kingdom  of  God^ 
of*  course  means  the  persons  who  compose  it,  and  iv  8wa/xct  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  act,  or  (at  least)  with  which  God  him- 
self acts,  in  building  it  up. 

Nor  am  I  convinced,  that  the  resurrection  powerfully  demon- 
strated Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  allegation  (in  order 
to  remove  an  apparently  formidable  difficulty  as  stated  above), 
that '  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  afler  all  the  special  claims 
that  Jesus  had  made  to  be  considered  as  the  Messiah,  his  resurrec- 
tion was  a  signal  proof  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.*  This  it 
would  do,  however,  only  in  an  indirect  way,  and  such  an  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn  from  it  only  by  virtue  of  reasoning  from 
consequences.  It  proved  only,  that  the  claims  of  Jesus  were 
allowed  to  be  just  and  true.  How  could  the  power  of  God  the 
Father,  exerted  to  raise  Christ  from  the  dead,  prove  the  divine 
or  exalted  nature  of  the  latter?  It  proved  only  that  God  is 
Almighty,  and  that  he  regarded  with  approbation  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  One  of  these  claims  was,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
but  this  was  only  one  among  many.  How  then  could  the  whole 
force  of  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  resurrection,  concentre 
in  this  sole  point?  And  when  Reiche  asserts  (p.  119),  that 
"  Paul  always  appeals  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  princ%'» 
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pal  evidence  of  his  divinity,"  and  refers  us  to  Col.  xv.  3, 17.  Rom. 
iv.  24.  Acts  xvii.  23,  as  proofs  of  tliis,  one  is  tempted  to  a.<k,  what 
is  meant  by  evidence  f  These  passages  merely  show  tliat  Clirist 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  medi- 
ation and  redemption,  and  also  to  be  the  future  judge  of  the 
world ;  nothing  more.  Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
resurrection  from  the  dead  can  prove  Godhead?  Was  it  the 
Godhead  that  died,  and  was  raised  again ;  or  was  it  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  ?  How  could  the  raising  of  the  man  by  the  Father, 
then,  prove  the  Godhead  of  Christ  ?  In  whatever  light  I  look  at 
this  interpretation,  I  feel  constrained  to  reject  it.  Neither  Paul 
nor  any  other  New  Testament  writer  mjikes  the  evidences  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  (or  higher  nature,  if  you  choose  so  to  name 
it,)  to  depend  on  the  resurrection  ;  at  least  this  is  done  nowhere, 
unless  it  be  in  the  passage  before  us.  Would  it  not  be  strange 
that  this  should  stand  entirely  alone,  in  respect  to  such  an  impor- 
tant point  as  the  interpretation  in  question  makes  it  ? 

I  understand  6pia'&€in'o^  in  its  usual  (and  only  defensible) 
meaning,  first  stated  above,  viz.  decreed,  appointed,  established  by 
decree,  determined  by  decision,  viz.  of  a  superior.  I  find  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  a  most  expressive  meaning  in  reference  to  Ps. 
ii.  7,  which,  I  doubt  not,  the  apostle  had  in  his  mind  ;  "  I  will  de- 
clare the  ciecree,  (pn"bK  ^Btsx) ;  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  Here  then 
is  the  decreed,  destinated,  or  appointed  Son,  to  whom  Paul  refers, 
the  very  Messiah  promised  in  one  of  the  most  explicit  and  strik- 
ing predictions  in  all  the  Old  Testament ;  comp.  ver.  2,  iv  ypa<j>ai<i 
aytoAs.  And  what  is  the  decree  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  ? 
It  is,  that  the  Son  shall  be  made  universal  king,  and  that  his  ene- 
mies shall  be  dashed  in  pieces  before  him,  Ps.  ii.  8 — 12 ;  and  all 
this  not  in  a  temporal  but  spiritual  sense.  What  is  this  now  but 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  h  8wa/xci  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
is  "  no  passage  where  8wa/xt5  means  avihority,  office,  etc." ;  but 
we  need  only  consult  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Mark  xiv.  62.  Luke  xxii. 
69.  Luke  iv.  36.  Acts  iv.  7.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  Rev.  xiii.  2,  iv.  11.  v. 
12.  vii.  12.  xii.'  10,  in  order  to  correct  this  impression.  It  is  even 
employed  (by  metonymy)  for  those  in  office  and  clothed  with 
power,  e.  g,,  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Eph.  i.  21 ;  so  for  angels  good  or  bad, 
who  are  high  in  station,  Rom.  viii.  38.  1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

It  would  be  clear  enough,  then,  that  we  might  construe  tot) 
optcr^cKTos  vloZ  Seov  iv  8vva/i.€i,  as  meaning  "  the  Son  of  God, 
who  by  decree  is  possessed  of  universal  authority  or  dominion." 
My  only  doubt  whether  iv  Swafx^L  should  be  so  construed  here, 
arises  irom  its  junction  with  the  next  words. 

Kara  irvfvfia  dytoxrvn^s,  which,  like  every  other  expression  in 
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this  verse,  is  contested.  Some  translate,  hy  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
some,  hy  a  holy  spirit,  u  e.,  a  divine  and  miraculous  power,  which 
some  represent  as  the  miraculous  power  with  which  Christ  w^as 
endowed,  and  others  as  that  which  was  shown  in  raising  liim  from 
the  dead.  A  third  party  construe -jrvcvjita  here,  as  designating  the 
liigher  nature  or  condition  of  Christ,  u  e.,  his  pneumatic  nature  or 
condition,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

Schleusner,  Flatt,  Bengel,  and  others,  find  in  ayutxrvvrf  a  mean- 
ing designedly  different  from  that  of  aytor^s  or  dyiaafio*;.  Thus 
Bengel,  "  dytonys  sanctitas,  aytaa/Aos  sanctijicaiio,  ayutxrvvrj  sane- 
timonia.**  But  this  seems  to  be  imaginary ;  for  even  in  Latin, 
sanctimonia  and  sanctitas  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  sense.  In 
Greek,  as  there  is  no  difference  between  dya&oavvrj  and  dya^on;?, 
so  there  appears  to  be  none  between  dyuajovvrj  and  dytoTTys.  The 
Seventy  use  ayutxrvirq  for  t3> ,  strength,  in  Ps.  xcvi.  6  (xcv.  6)  ; 
for  mp  in  Ps.  xcvii.  12  (xcvi.  12) ;  and  for  nin  in  Ps.  cxlv.  5 
(cxliv.  5.).  But  as  Trvcv/ia  is  here  joined  with  dyuoavvYf^,  I  can- 
not well  doubt  that  the  word  dytoxrvvr/s  is  employed  in  the  place 
of  the  adjective  dyiov,  (like  ^^np  in  '^^"II?  ^Ti ,  i.  e.,  my  holy  moun- 
tain,) So  the  Gen.  case  of  nouns  is  employed  in  almost  innu- 
merable instances.  If  we  may  conjecture  a  reason  why  the  apostle 
here  preferred  dyuaa-vvrj^  to  dytov,  we  might  say  that  it  was  be- 
cause he  wished  to  avoid  the  dubious  meaning  dyiov  would  seem 
to  give  to  the  passage,  as  the  reader  might  naturally  refer  such 
an  epithet  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  agent. 

I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  quite  certain,  that  /caret  irvevfia  dytw- 
orunys  here,  is  employed  in  a  similar  way  with  Kara  a-dpKa  in  tiie 
preceding  phrase.  There  Kara  aapKa  shows  in  what  respect,  in 
regard  to  what  Christ  was  the  Son  of  David.  Here  Kara  7rvcO/xa 
dyLoxrvvrjg  shows  in  what  respect  the  apostle  means  to  set  Ibrth 
Christ  as  the  decreed  Son  of  God  with  power.  Not  that  the  men- 
tion of  one  leading  particular  in  which  his  power  was  displayed, 
excludes  the  possession  of  other  powers  by  him.  So  much  only 
is  meant,  and  so  much  is  altogether  true  and  striking,  viz.  that 
power  in  bestowing  the  TTvevfw.  dyunarvvqs,  i.  e,,  in  causing  the  new 
moral  creation,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  'all  proofs  that 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  decreed  Son  of  God,  who  was  promised  in 
ancient  times,  and  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  declar- 
ation and  an  oath  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  more  abundant  reason  for  this  in- 
terpretation. But  we  must  first  examine  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
tested phrase  Ik  di/aorocrca)?  vcKpOa/.  Many  have  rendered  1$  by. 
So  Chrysostom  ;  who  deduces  from  our  verse  three  proofs  which 
were  exhibited  in  order  to  show  the  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  viz. 
(1)   *Ev  Bwd/ji€L,  i.   e.,   the   wonderful  miracles   which   Christ 
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wroufijht  (2)  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Karatrvtvyua.  dyutxrvvrj^. 
(3)  The  resurrection.  The  difficulty  with  the  first  and  third 
particulars  of  his  reasoning,  is,  that  in  the  same  manner  prophets, 
apostles,  and  others  may  be  proved  to  be  divine,  for  the  Saviour 
says  that  his  disciples  will  perform  "  greater  works  than  he,"  after 
his  ascent  to  the  Father ;  and  many  others  were  raised  from  the 
dead  as  well  as  Jesus.  As  to  the  gift  of  tlie  Spirit,  that  will  be 
noticed  in  the  sequel.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt,  that  Ik  (cf) 
is,  so  far  as  this  preposition  merely  is  concerned,  susceptible  of 
such  an  interpretation.  It  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  proptery 
ex,  and  designates  the  causa  occasionalis ;  e,  g,,  John  iv.  6,  "Jesus 
being  wearied  iKrrj^  oSoTroptas,"  so  in  Acts  xxviii.  3.  Rom.  v.  16. 
Rev.  viii.  13  ;  or  it  designates  the  causa  tnsirumentalis,  1  Cor.  ix. 
14.  2  Cor.  vii.  9.  Rev.  iii.  18.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  iK 
signifies  ajler,  since,  in  respect  to  time,  is  equally  clear  and  cer- 
tain ;  e,  g,,  Ik  KotXta?  /xiyrpo?,  FROM  the  time  of  one's  birth  ;  Matt. 
xix.  20,  cK  vcoTT/Tos,  FROM  early  youth;  Luke  viii.  27,  Ik  xpovwv 
iKavtov,  a  long  time  since  ;  xxiii.  8,  John  vi.  64.  vi.  66.  ix.  1, 
32.  Acts  ix.  33.  xv.  21.  xxiv.  10.  Rev.  xvii.  11,  Ik  rdv  iirrd 
cfTTt,  AFTER  the  seven  ;  2  Peter  ii.  8. ;  comp.  Sept.  in  Gen.  xxxix. 
10.  Lev.  XXV.  50.  Deut.  xv.  20. —  So  in  the  classics;  Arrian 
Exped.  Alex.  I.  26.  3.  ck  votihv  a-KXiqpwv  after  vehement  south 
winds,  m.  15.  13.  V.  25.  3.  Hist.  Ind.  33.  5.  Ik  roa-CjvSe  KaKwv, 
AFTER  so  many  evils.  Xenoph.  Res  Graecae,  VI.  c^  apCarrov 
AFTER  dinner.  No  doubt  can  be  left^  then,  that  i^  araorao-co)? 
v€Kpix)v  may  be  rendered,  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or 
sixCK  his  resurrection,  etc.  So  Luther,  sint  der  Zeiter  auferstan- 
den  ist,  since  the  time  when  he  arose. 

'AvaoTToo-cws  vck/jwv,  moreover,  is  one  of  those  combinations  of 
the  Gen.  case  with  a  preceding  noun  which  allows  great  lati- 
tude of  construction.  Here  it  is  equivalent  to  dvaorao-cws  cic 
vcKpoiv.  Both  phrases,  viz.  dvaoroo'i?  vcKpuiv  and  dvaoracrt?  c#c 
vcKpwr,  are  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers ;  e.  g.,  the  first,  in 
Matt.  xxii.  31.  Acts  xvii.  32.  xxiv.  21.xxvi.  23  ;  and  Paul  limits 
himself  to  this  same  phraseology,  e.  g.,  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  13,  21,  42. 
Heb.  vi.  2 ;  the  second,  in  Luke  xx.  35,  Acts  iv.  2.  I  can  j)er- 
ceive  no  difference  whatever  in  their  meaning.  In  regard  to  the 
latitude  in  which  the  Genitive  is  employed,  in  order  to  designate 
relations  which  might  otherwise  be  expressed  by  a  preposition, 
see  §  99  of  my  New  Testament  Grammar. 

The  way  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  to  translate  after  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  so  far  as  philology  is  concerned.*     Does 

*  The  possibility  of  refcrrinjjj  ix  to  time  cannot  be  questioned,  but  most 
modern  critical  commentators  agree  in  makinj^  it  here  causal,  hij  or  throur/h. 
If  it  refers  to  time,  it  should  seem  to  include  the  resurrection,  as  tlie  point  from 
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tlie  nature  of  the  case  admit  or  demand  this  ?  It  seems  to  my 
mind  that  it  does.  The  manner  in  which  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of,  as  connected  with  Or  following  the  resurrection 
and  consequent  glorification  of  Christ,  appears  to  render  this  alto- 
gether probable,  if  not  certain.  Jesus,  in  promising  a  copious  ef- 
fusion of  the  Spirit,  says,  that  "out  of  the  belly  [of  believers] 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters,"  John  vii.  38.  The  evangelist 
immediately  adds,  that  "  he  spake  this  of  the  Spirit,  which  they 
that  believe  on  him  should  receive,  ^br  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  In  entire 
accordance  with  this  are  the  representations  of  the  Saviour,  in 
his  last  conference  with  his  disciples ;  *'  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,"  John  xvi.  7.  This  Comforter 
was  to  come  aficr  the  departure  of  Jesus  ;  he  was  then  to  abide 
with  the  disciples  (John  xiv.  16);  to  teach  them  all  things 
(John  xiv.  26) ;  to  guide  them  into  all  the  truth  (xvi.  13) ;  to  testi- 
fy of  him  (xv.  26) ;  and  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment  (xvi.  8 — 11).  So  on  the  great  day  of 
Pentecost  (which  the  apostle  would  seem  to  have  had  in  his  eye 
when  he  wrote  our  text),  Peter  says,  that  the  notable  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  then  experienced,  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  Joel  respecting  this  event ;  Acts  ii.  14 — 21.  Is.  xliv.  3,  refers 
to  the  like  event.  In  looking  at  Acts  i.  8,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
very  thing  in  our  text  is  specifically  designated  by  the  words  of 
Christ  to  his  apostles  ;  XrjxIjcoSc  Srva/xtv  cttcA^oktos  tov  ayCov  -tztcv- 
fjLOTos  c<^'  vfjuas.  Here  the  Svvafjn^  which  Christ  is  to  bestow  by 
the  sending  of  the  Spirit,  is  expressly  designated ;  and,  as  the  se- 
quel of  the  narration  shows,  it  means  an  extraordinary  and  hith- 
erto unknown  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  subsequent  liistory 
of  the  churches  illustrates  this.  All  the  extraordinary  revivals 
of  religion  that  followed,  were  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  which  ensued  upon  the  resurrection  and 
glorification  of  the  Saviour. 

The  conclusion  which  I  deduce  from  the  whole  is,  that  tov 
6pL(r^€VTos  vlov  ....  v€Kpwv  mcaus,  that  "  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God,  agreeably  to  the  decree  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  t,  e.(in  Psalm 
ii.  7)  ;  and  Son  of  God  endowed  with  power,  which  he  displayed 
by  sending  the  Spirit  in  an  extraordinary  and  glorious  manner 
after  his  resurrection  and  consequent  exaltation."  In  this  simple 
way,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  facts,  and 
its  usus  loquendi  as  to  meaning,  would  I  explain  this  endlessly 
controverted  verse,  respecting  which  scarcely  any  two  commen- 

which  the  time  commences,  and  as  in  some  sense  introductory  to,  and  the 
cause  of  bubscquent  acts  and  occun-ences :  From  the  time  of  the  resurrection 
onward. 
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tators  of  note  wholly  agree,  and  in  regard  to  wliicli,  I  am  now 
persuaded,  that  I  was  in  some  respects  mistaken  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  commentary.  The  ground  of  my  mistake  was,  looking 
to  a  distance  too  great  for  explanatory  facts  and  principles,  when 
they  lay  near  at  hand.* 

That  the  sense  now  given  is  far  more  noble  and  pregnant  witli 
meaning,  than  the  simple  declaration  that  Christ  wjis  shown  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  can  scarcely 
iail  of  being  felt  by  every  reader.  As  now  explained,  the  decla- 
ration of  the  apostle  respects  one  of  the  highest,  most  striking, 
and  most  glorious  of  all  the  proofs  that  Christ  was  the  true  Son 
of  God.  It  means  no  less  than  to  assert,  that  he  was  and  is  the 
author  of  the  new  creation,  of  the  maJdng  of  all  things  new,  by  the 
peculiar  dispensation  of  his  Spirit  after  his  glorification.  That 
glorification  was  plainly  commenced  by  his  resurrection,  Paul 
in  liis  address  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.) 
explains  the  resurrection,  indeed,  as  in  part  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  in  the  second  Psalm  respecting  the  elevation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  G<k1.  And  so  it  truly  was  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  commencement  of  his  glorification.  But  the  interpretation 
given  above  abates  nothing  from  this.  It  is  built  on  the  very 
supposition,  that  his  resurrection  must  precede  the  special  8uva/x6s 
which  he  exercised,  in  pouring  out  the  Spirit  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  so  as  to  establish  his  new  spiritual  kingdom.  In  a  word, 
as  God  at  the  beginning  manifested  his  power  and  Godhead  by 
creating  the  world  from  nothing,  so  the  Son  of  God  exliibited  his 

*  I  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  that  6pi<r^4vros  hero  means  eThtl)ftrdt  viam- 
fested,  notwithstanding  the  stronj^  arfrumcnts  above  adduced  for  the  si^nili- 
cation  decreed^  etc.,  not  because  I  with  Olshausen  find  any  doctrinal  dilHtulty 
in  the  other  significance,  but  because,  in  the  connection,  it  seems  to  me  to 
l>e  much  more  natural  to  interpret  thus  :  manifested  or  set  forth  with  power  to 
he.  the  Son  of  God.  The  fact  that  bpiQta  is  not  found  elsewhere  witli  exactly 
this  shade  of  meaning  is  not  decisive  herc.  From  the  original  sifrnKications 
liound,  limit,  define,  etc.,  the  change  in  this  passive  form  is  natural  and  ca.<y 
to  that  of  exhibited,  manifRsted,  since  to  define  a  thing  is  to  cxhibifc  to  the 
mind,  in  its  outlines  and  characteristics,  as  here,  to  the  mind:^  of  men. 
Then  eV  hvv6.}i€i  is  naturally  interpreted  with  power,  and  connected  with 
6pi(r^ivroi,  The  position  is  more  emphatic  but  less  definite  than  if  it  were 
between  the  article  and  participle.  In  that  case  the  position  would  require 
it  to  qualify  the  participle;  now  it  may  or  may  not,  as  the  sense  demands. 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  resun*ection  of  Christ,  as  apart  and  distinct 
from  the  cases  of  resurrection  previously  recorded  (e.  g.  that  of  Lazarus^,  is 
spoken  of  and  considered,  by  both  Paul  and  other  N.  Test,  writers,  to  be  a 
proof  tliat  he  was  the  **  Sou  of  God,"  "  the  Messiah,"  since  this  resurrection 
was  effected  by  his  own  inherent  power  and  strength  (John  10:  18),  and 
involves  the  wliole  resurrection  of  man  from  the  dead.  Sec  1  Cor.  15:3  sq., 
esp.  20  sq. ;  2  Cor.  13:  4;  Acts  11:  36,  where  rroiuv  is  used;  Act:?  1^:  33, 
etc. ;  and  Cf.  Calvin,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  other  commentators. 
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all-glorioas  character  in  the  mett  creaticm  effected  hj  the  S{nritof 
holiness,  dispensed  by  him  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  afler  hi3  glo- 
rllication.  Tliis  L<  the  hi^est  evidence  we  can  hare  of  his  being 
indeed  the  decreed  Son  of  Godj  and  Saviour  of  Sinners.  The 
whole  ex[>res.-ion,  tov  opurSanxK  rtor  ....  vfKpWj  serves  to 
di-^tlngul-h  what  Jesos  manitested  himself  to  be  q/)^r  his  resnr- 
nction,  in  distinction  irom  the  development  he  made  of  himself 
before  this  period.  Before  the  resurrection  "he  was  anointed 
with  tlie  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  (Acts  x.38);  but** the 
Holy  Gho't  was  not  yet  given  [i".  e^  bestowed  on  men,]  because 
Jjsus  wa-i  not  yet  glorified''  (John  vii.  38).  It  is  in  reference  to 
the  manifestation  of  what  Jesus  was  endowed  with,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  decree  w  hich  respected  his  spiritual  kingdom  and 
rei*rn  (Ps.  ii.),  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  our  text. 

AVith  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  (with  some  expositors) 
regard  fcara  o-apjca  and  jcara  wevfia  ayuaavvrp  as  designedly 
antithetic  expressions.  Tliis  indeed  they  cannot  strictly  be  ;  in- 
asmuch as  both  respect  the  same  person.  Nor  can  I  now  any 
longer  regard  them  as  a  designed  contradistinction  ;  for  to  make 
out  this,  we  must  suppose  tliat  the  one  relates  to  his  human  per- 
son, and  the  other  to  his  divine.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  I  formerly 
maintained,  that  the  higher  and  glorified  nature  of  Christ  (not 
simply  his  divine  nature),  is  several  times  called  ^rvcv/io,  (but  not 
TTvcvfia  aytov  nor  irvevyua.  arfuoaxvqt;).  The  reader  may  find  in- 
stances of  this  nature  in  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18.  Heb.  ix.  14.  1  Cor. 
XV.  45.  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  and  perhaps  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  is  also 
true,  that  "  decreed  Son  of  Grod  possessed  of  power  in  his  glori- 
fied state,"  would  be  a  sense  altogether  accordant  with  fact  and 
with  the  analogy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  interpretation  given 
above  now  seems  to  me,  after  much  consideration,  to  be  better 
supported  by  the  context  and  the  intention  of  the  writer ;  who 
designs  to  exhibit  Christ  as  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
first  as  "  the  Son  of  David  in  respect  to  his  human  nature,"  and 
then  as  "  the  decreed  Son  of  God  in  respect  to  the  manifestations 
of  liis  spiritual  power  in  the  new  creation."  Consequently,  if 
this  view  be  correct,  we  must  understand  Kara  aapKa  as  explain- 
ing TOV  yevofiivov,  by  showing  in  what  respect  Christ  was  descended 
irom  David  ;  and  Kara  'irvevfia  ay uocrvvrjq  as  explaining  in  what 
respect  the  Swafiiq  of  the  decreed  Son  was  peculiarly  exercised 
HO  as  to  afTbrd  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  character  and  dignity. 
Not  antithesis,  then,  nor  even  contra-distinctiony  is  intended  be- 
tween Kara  aapKa  and  kotcl  irvevfia  ayiuxrvvrj^,  but  simply  the  like 
construction  is  repeated  in  order  to  show  a  reference  of  the  like 
nature  in  two  ca<=ies.  Glockler,  in  his  recent,  original,  and  in 
many  respects  striking  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  understands 
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irvevfia  aynsxruvq^  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done,  but  he  has 
mis.  cJ  the  scriptural  reference  to  Old  Testament  prophecy  which 
is  contained  in  tov  opurSivro^  vlov,  lie  has  therefore  applicil  iv 
SwjL/jieL  to  opuT^ivTOi,  in  the  old  way,  and  construes  the  Kara 
^rrv€7'/jia  aytoxrwi/s  as  proving  tlie  Godliead  of  Christ.  Consequen- 
tiaJlij,  I  should  readily  admit  this  ;  for  who  that  is  not  din'nc,  can 
di.^pense  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  But  the  object  of  the  apostle  here  is 
not  directly  to  prove  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  to  show 
that  he  is  the  decreed  and  predicted  Son  of  God,  whom  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  taught  the  Jews  to  expect. 

The  phrase  viov  ^€ov,  which  stands  connected  with  all  the 
predicates  that  have  now  been  explained,  is  one  of  high  and  holy 
import.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  it  designates 
the  Messiah,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of  all,  in  the  passage 
before  us.  Such  was  Christ  constituted,  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  when  he  ascended  to  take  his  place  at  the  right  ' 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  was  made  Kkrfpovofxo^  irdvrwv,  and 
copiously  poured  out  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  For  a  more  copious 
discussion  of  this  important  phrase  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Excursus  I. 

The  apostle  having  thus  given  his  views  respecting  the  dignity 
of  Christ,  he  now  resumes  the  theme  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  ver.  3,  viz.  tov  vlov  avrov,  by  adding  the  other  usual  a])i)ella- 
tives  of  honor  and  office  given  to  the  Son,  which  are :  'Irja-ov 
yipLGTov  TOV  Kvpiov  rffjLiov.  K.vpio's  IS  Si  word  of  deep  interest  to 
Christians.  Applied  to  Christ,  it  properly  denotes  him  as  su- 
preme Rider  or  Lord,  specially  of  his  church.  IVIatthew  and  Mark 
do  not  apply  this  title  absolutely  to  Christ,  except  after  his  res- 
urrection. Matt,  xxviii.  6.  Mark  xvi.  19,  20.  But  Luke.  John, 
and  Paul,  apply  it  to  him  everywhere  and  often.  With  Paul 
the  application  seems  to  be  in  a  manner  exclusive.  Grod  the 
Father,  or  God  absolutely  considered,  is  named  Kvpuy;  about 
thirty  times,  in  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  Paul  cites ; 
but  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  some  four  or  five  instances, 
Paul  gives  to  Christ  exclusively  the  title  of  xrptos  or  6  icuptos  in  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifteen  instances ;  see  Bibl.  Repos.  I.  733, 
seq.  The  article  makes  no  difference  in  the  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  word  is  a  kind  of  proper  name  by  usage,  is  employed  in 
like  manner  as  one,  and  may  therefore  take  or  omit  the  article  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer.  See  the  Essay  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  icvpto?,  in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  as  above,  where  the  subject 
is  examined  at  length. 

(."))  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  the  office  of  an  apostle, 
^L  ov  ,  ,  ,  .  ajTooToXriv,  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  and  others  inter- 
pret this  as  though  it  meant  x^^  '^^  ^dTrooroA;?*,  the  favor  or 

2* 
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privilege  of  the  apostolic  office ;  i,  e.,  they  construe  the  last  words 
as  a  hendiadys.  Augustine  says  :  "  Gratiam  cum  omnibus  fidel- 
ibus  accepit — apostolatwn,  non  cum  omnibus."  I  prefer  to  sep- 
arate the  meaning  of  the  words.  Grace,  x"P*^>  ^  consider  as  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  peculiar  grace  bestowed  on  Paul,  who  had 
been  a  persecutor;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10.  Gal.  i.  13 — 16.  1 
Tim.  i.  12 — 16,  which  seem  to  make  this  clear.  As  to  dirooToXiy, 
apostleskip,  "  the  office  of  an  apostle,"  comp.  Acts  ix.  15.  xiii.  2. 
xxii.  21 ;  also  the  passages  just  cited  above. 

On  account  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  cis  inroKorjy  vurr€<a^.  Eis^ 
followed  by  an  Ace,  in  almost  innumerable  instances  designates 
the  object  or  end  for  which  any  thing  is,  or  is  done.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  the  office  of  an  apostle  had  been  given  to  Paul,  '  in 
order  that  (ct^)  he  should  further  or  promote  obedience  to  the 
faith,'  i,  e.,  to  the  gospel;  or  (as  we  should  here  construe  irMrrccDs) 
the  obedience  of  faith,  viz.  that  which  springs  from  subjective  or 
internal  faith.  1  prefer  this  latter  sense,  as  being  on  the  whole 
the  most  energetic.  It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  apostle 
meant  to  designate  the  obedience  of  faith  as  contra-distinguished 
from  legal  obedience.* 

Among  all  nations,  cv  iraai  rots  e^vco-i ;  kv,  among,  a  common 
sense  of  the  word.  *E^i/c(7t  may  be  rendered  Gentiles  here,  in- 
asmuch as  Paul  was  "the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles;"  but  the 
expression  seems  to  be  more  general.  He  means  to  say  that  he 
received  the  office  of  an  apostle,  in  order  that  the  gospel  might 
be  preached  to  all  nations,  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews. 

For  his  name's  sake,  virkp  rov  ovofiaro^  avrov,  which  means  on 
his  account.  But  with  what  is  this  to  be  joined  ?  Does  the 
apostle  mean  to  say,  that  he  had  received  x^P^''  '^<*^  airoaroXi^v  on 
his  [Christ's]  account ;  or  does  he  join  the  latter  expression  with 
ct9  inraKorjv  ttiotccds,  and  thus  designate  the  following  sentiment, 
viz.  that  *  obedience  springing  from  Christian  faith  may  be  pro- 
moted among  all  nations,  so  that  Clirist  may  be  glorified  ? '  t  In 
this  latter  way  I  should  prefer  to  interpret  it ;  so  Tholuck  and 
others. 

(6)  Among  which  [nations  are  ye  Romans],  cv  ots  core  koX 
vfjLCLs.     The  writer  means  to  say ;  'Among  those  nations  are  ye, 

• 

*  This  is  explained  perhaps  by  Acts  6:  21 :  "A  great  company  of  the 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith,"  Mikovov  t^  trlarei,  Paul  elsewhere  joins 
an  objective  genitive  to  ^irouco^y  as  in  2  Cor*.  10:  5.  So  Alford  says :  The 
jfaithf  not  =  "  the  Gospel  which  is  to  be  believed,"  but  the  stale  of  salvation, 
in  which  men  stand  by  faith. 

t  Perhaps  this  clause  may  appropriately  be  considered  as  related  to  the 
whole  preceding  part  of  the  verse :  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship, 
etc,  **m.  behalf  of  hifl  name/'  "for  his  glory." 
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who  have  been  won  over  to  obey  the  Christian  faith.'  So  the  se- 
quel :  The  called  of  Jesus  Christ,  kXtjtoI  ^irjaov  Xpiarov,  u  e.,  the 
called  who  belong  to  Christ.  KAt/tos  (see  on  the  word-  under 
ver.  1)  means,  by  the  usage  of  Paul,  not  only  those  to  whom  the 
external  call  of  the  gospel  has  been  addressed,  but  those  who  have 
aL-o  been  internally  called  ;  in  other  words,  it  designates  effectual 
calling.  My  reason  for  supposing  I.  Xpicrroi)  here  to  be  a  geni- 
tive which  designates  belonging  to,  rather  than  a  Genitivus  agentis 
(in  which  case  it  would  signify  of  or  bg  Christ),  is,  tiiat  the 
usual  idiom  ascribes  the  calling  of  sinners  to  Christ,  as  effected 
by  the  agency  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  KXiyrot  I. 
Xpiarovy  according  to  the  interpretation  now  given  would  mean 
'  Christians  effectually  called.'     So  Tholuck,  Reichc,  and  others. 

(7)  To  all  who  are  at  Home,  beloved  of  God,  iraa-i  ....  &€ov; 
t.  e,,  to  all  these  A.eyo>,  ypdKJxja,  I  say  what  follows  in  the  sequel, 
viz.  XdpLs  vfjLLv,  etc.  The  apostle  probably  meant  to  include  not 
only  the  Christians  who  habitually  dwelt  in  Rome,  but  also 
Christians  from  abroad,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  many  in 
that  great  city.  Such  was  the  concourse  of  Greeks  there  in 
Juvenal's  time,  that  he  calls  it  Grcecam  urbem.  The  apostle 
may  well  be  supposed  to  address  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
joined  in  Christian  worship.  Still  the  huiguage,  vaxn.,.>lv  'Fufiy, 
does  not  make  this  supposition  certain. 

Beloved  of  God,  dya-nirp-ol^  <^€oi) ;  an  appellation  oflen  bestowed 
on  the  ancient  people  of  God,  or  at  least  implied  by  what  is  said 
concerning  them,  and  which  Paul  here  applies  to  Christians, 
the  true  Israel  of  Grod.  They  are  the  objects  of  God's  love, 
because  they  are  his  children  by  a  new  and  spiritual  birth,  be- 
cause they  bear  his  image,  and  also  because  they  possess  a  filial 
and  obedient  spirit. 

Chosen  saints,  KX-iyrots  dytots,  or  saints  effectually  called.  So 
most  editions  and  commentaries  unite  these  words,  making  kXtjtols 
an  adjective  qualifying  aytbt?,  and  so  I  have  translated  them. 
This  may  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  had  just  before 
called  them  KXrjTol  I.  Xpurrov,  Thus  the  two  words  mean  called 
or  chosen  to  be  holy  or  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  to  be  devoted  to 
him.  The  words  however,  may  be  pointed  thus,  KXrfrols,  dytots, 
to  those  who  are  called,  who  are  devoted  to  Christ.  The  sense  is 
substantially  the  same,  whichever  way  we  choose  to  interpret  the 
words. 

As  to  the  appellations  ayaTnjroi^s  ^cov,  KXiyrot?  dytot?,  the 
reader  may  compare  the  terms  of  honor  and  affection  given  to 
God's  ancient  people,  in  Exod.  xix.  6,  Deut.  xxxiii.  3, 12.  xxxii. 
19  ;  with  these  compare  also  CoL  iii.  12. 1  Pet.  ii.  9.  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
Phil.  ii.  15.  1  John  iii.  1,  2,  10.  v.  1.,  given  to  Christians  in  the 
New  Testament 
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May  grace  he  imparted  to  you  !  x^P^^  V^v,  sc.  cotcd.  Xopi?  de- 
notes every  Christian  grace  and  virtue,  wliich  the  Spirit  of  God 
impart*5  to  the  followers  of  Christ ;  divine  favor  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  but  s})ecially  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  blessings,  — 
EtpiJvTy,  like  the  Heb.  Dnbij  means  happiness  of  every  kind,  peace 
with  God  and  man,  and  so  a  state  of  quiet  and  happiness.  The 
same  word  (oi^)  is  still  used  among  the  oriental  nations  wlio 
speak  the  Shemitish  languages,  in  their  formulas  of  greeting  or 
in  expressing  their  good  wishes. 

Our  Father,  irarpo's  -qfjuav,  i,  e,,  the  Father  of  all  Christians,  of 
you  and  me.  So  Christ  has  taught  his  disciples  when  they  ap- 
proach God  in  prayer,  to  say  Trarcp  r^fjuiv. — Kvptov,  see  under 
ver.  4.  One  would  naturally  expect  the  article  here,  beibre  the 
monadic  nouns  ^cov  and  Kvptov,  But  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  omit  it  before  such  nouns,  when  frequently  employed,  and 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake.  See  N.  Test.  Gramm.  § 
89,  2.  a.  b.  More  common  is  it  to  employ  the  article  before  an 
epexegetical  appellative  in  apposition,  like  Trarpos  rffxCiv  in  the 
present  case.  But  even  here  the  practice  is  not  uniibrm ;  and 
moreover  the  article  before  irarpos  in  the  present  case  might  be 
dispensed  with  also,  on  the  gi'ound  that  rjfxiov  sufficiently  marks 
its  definitive  nature ;  N.  Test.  Gram.  §  89.  6,  comp.  3. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  tliat  in  this  prayer  or  wish  Paul 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  blessings  for  which  he  asks, 
come  as  really  and  truly  (not  to  say  as  much)  from  the  Lord 
Jestcs  Christ  as  from  God  our  Father,  To  the  one  then  he  ad- 
dresses his  prayer,  as  well  as  to  the  other. 

(8)  The  apostle  now  naturally  proceeds  to  the  expression  of 
his  kind  feelings  and  wishes  toward  the  Church  at  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  the  way,  to  be  the  more  kindly  listened  to  by 
them.  HpiOTov  in  the  first  place,  first  of  all,  viz.  before  I  speak 
of  other  things.  It  does  not  here  mean  first  in  point  of  import- 
ance, but  first  in  order  of  time. — The  particle  /xci/  is  not  here 
placed  absolutely,  i.  e,,  without  its  usual  corresponding  hi ;  for  the 
apostle,  after  two  paragraphs  in  his  usual  manner,  which  begin 
with  yap  (illustrating  and  confirming  first  what  he  had  said  in 
ver.  8,  and  then  what  he  had  said  in  ver.  10),  proceeds  to  the 
second  part  of  his  declaration  in  ver.  13,  viz.  ov  ^eXo)  hi  vfids^ 
K.T.X.  That  is,  first,  the  apostle  thanks  God  for  their  faith,  etc.; 
and  secondly,  he  is  desirous  to  tell  them  how  much  he  has  longed 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  etc.  Reiche,  following  Bretschneider,  denies 
that  fiey  in  ver.  8,  and  8c  in  ver.  13,  can  stand  in  relation  to  each 
other.  But  in  this  he  is  not  supported  by  the  principles  of  phi- 
lology. Mev  and  8c  stand  not  only  at  the  head  of  antithetic  and 
discrepant  clauses,  but  also  before  those  which  express  a  differ- 
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ence  of  one  thought  from  another,  and  so  in  the  room  of  our^r*^, 
secondly^  etc.     See  Passow*s  Lex.  fitv. 

My  God^  T<3  ^ccp  fLov ;  the  Christian  religion  which  teaches  us 
to  say  Trdrep  rffuov  allows  us  to  say  Sio^  fwv, — Ata 'Iiyo-ov  Xptorov, 
,per  Christum,  auxilio  Ckristt,  tnterventu  Christi,  t,  c,  through,  by 
or  in  consequence  of,  what  Christ  has  done  or  effected  ;  in  other 
words,  Okristo  adjuvantCy  Deo  gratias  ago  respectu  vestrum  om- 
niumj  ut  Jides  vestra,  etc.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  as  a 
Christian,  as  one  on  whom  Christ  has  had  mercy,  and  who  has 
now  a  Christian  sympathy  for  others  beloved  of  Christ,  he  thanks 
Grod  for  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Church  at»  Rome.  Aia  I. 
XpuTTov  may  also  be  joined  with  ^ccS  fiov,  and  the  sense  be  thus 
given  :  '  I  thank  God,  who  is  my  God  through  what  Jesus  Christ 
has  done  for  me  ;  to  him  I  belong  as  one  of  his  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Christ.'  So  Glockler.  Barnes  and  others  construe 
8ia  I.  XpuTTov  as  pointing  out  the  medium  through  w^hich  the 
thanks  of  the  apostle  were  offered.  This  is  altogether  consonant 
with  the  Christian  economy ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
most  natural  sense  of  the  passage.* 

On  account  of  you  all,  imlp  mvrwv  vfjLu>v;  not  for  you,  i.  €.,  in 
your  room  or  stead,  but  because  of  Trtort?  vfwov,  your  Christian 
belief,  your  faith  in  the  gospeL — "OXo)  tw  Koa-jjua,!,  c,  through  the 
Roman  empire.  Koa-fio^  and  oiKovfjiarrf  are  frequently  used  in  a 
limited  sense,  like  the  V^^  and  bnn  of  the  Hebrews.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  might  have  been  widely  known  or  reported,  in  consequence 
of  that  great  city  being  frequented  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 

(9)  For  God  is  my  witness,  fiaprrvq  yap  ....  &€6s»  Tap  ex- 
plicantis  et  confirmantis  ;  i,  e,,  the  apostle  unfolds  and  confirms, 
in  the  following  sentence,  the  evidence  of  his  strong  sympathies 
with  them,  and  of  his  gratitude  to  God  on  their  account.  The 
reason  why  he  here  makes  the  appeal  to  God  seems  to  be,  that, 
as  he  was  a  stranger  in  person  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  they 
might  otherwise  think  his  expressions  to  be  merely  those  of  com- 
mon civility,  t 

Whom  1  serve  in  my  soul  (sincerely)  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
^  Xarpewo  ....  avrov.     *Ev  tc3  TtvcvfiarC  fiov  I  understand  as 

*  Such  passages  as  Eph.  5:  20 :  "  Giving  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  Hebrews  13: 15,  favor  the  latter  interpretation.  See  also 
Olshaosen,  Comm.  in  h.  1. 

t  Thus  the  similar  assurances  of  regard  and  remembrance  in  his  devotions 
is  made  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thcssalonians ;  but 
naturally,  if  we  except  Phil.  1:  8,  without  the  appeal  to  God  as  witness.  A 
similar  appeal  is  often,  however,  made  by  the  apostle ;  cf.  Gal.  1: 20 ;  2  Cor. 
1:  23,  etc. 
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.  designating  sincerity,  i,  e.,  real,  internal,  spiritual  devotedness,  in 
distinction  from  what  is  merelj  external  or  apparent;  comp. 
Phil.  iii.  3.  2  Tim.  i.  3.  Eph.  vi.  6.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29. 

The  phrase :  cv  tw  cvayycX/iw  rov  vlov  avrov  may  mean  hy  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  which  has  respect  to  his  Son;  more  proba- 
bly it  means,  in  the  gospel  which  has  respect  to  his  Son,  comp. 
ver.  2 ;  or  it  may  mean  the  gospel  of  which  his  Son  is  the  author, 
and  which  he  taught  me.  See,  on  the  various  meanings  of  the 
Gen.  case,  New  Testament  Grammar  §  99.  Tliat  iv  tw  €vay- 
yeXua  does  not  here  refer  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  to 
living  spiritually  according  to  its  precepts,  seems  rather  more 
probable  because  of  the  iv  tw  Trvcu/xart  fjLov  which  precedes,  and 
which  seems  to  define  the  kind  of  service  rendered  by  the  apos- 
tle. The  other  sense  however,  is  allowable.  How  unceasingly 
I  make  remembrance  of  you,  o)<;  oSLaXeLTrrws  ....  Trovov^au  This 
shows  the  intense  zeal  which  the  apostle  cherished  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Christian  Churches ;  for  if  he  thus  constantly  inter- 
ceded with  God  for  the  Church  at  Rome,  which  he  had  never 
visited,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  forgot  other  churches  which 
he  had  been  the  instrument  of  establishing.  How  different  a 
phase  would  the  Christian  Church  speedily  assume,  if  all  its  min- 
isters were  now  actuated  with  the  same  degree  of  zeal  which 
Paul  exhibited!  noioOfiai,  I  make  to  myself  Midd.  voice. 

(10)  Always  making  supplication  in  my  prayers,  Trarrorc 
....  Siofievo^ ;  which  is  confirming  what  he  had  said  before, 
aStoAcMTTCDs  fivfiav  vfjioiv  TToiovficu,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  he  made  this  remembrance,  /Ltvctav,  viz., 
in  his  supi)lications  before  God.  "Etti  twv  irpoa-evxtov  fiov  means, 
literally,  during  my  prayers,  or  when  I  pray. 

[That]  if  possible,  at  some  time  before  long,  I  may  (  God  wil- 
ling) make  a  prosperous  journey,  and  come  to  pay  you  a  visit, 
€1770)9  ....  vfjLas.  EtTTCDs  cxprcsscs  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  the  future,  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  t,  e.,  it 
means  perhaps,  if  possible,  if  in  some  way,  if  by  any  means.  "H&rj, 
followed  by  the  Future,  means  mox,  brevi,  by  and  by,  soon,  before 
long.  IIoTc,  aliquando,  tandem,  at  last,  at  some  time,  at  some  fu- 
ture period  ;  (ttot^,  with  the  accent  on  the  penult,  means  when). 
Both  the  words  ^8?;  and  ttotc  have  often  nearly  the  same  meaning 
when  connected  with  2i future  tense.  They  maybe  here  rendered 
thus :  ^8ry,  mox,  before  long;  ttotc,  at  least,  at  some  time,  or  at  some 
future  period ;  so  in  the  vert- ion,  where  I  have  given  to  each 
word  its  own  particular  and  appropriate  meaning,  merely 
reversing  the  order,  because  of  our  English  idiom.  Evo&o^iJ- 
a-ofjLai  means,  to  make  a  pleasant  or  prosperous  journey.  A 
journey  to  Rome,  which  the  apostle  so  ardently  longed  to  visit, 
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would  in  itself  of  course  have  been  a  pleasant  one. — *Ev  tw  ^cXiJ- 
ftart  Toxj  ^€ov,  t.  e.,  jDco  volente.  Grotius  renders  the  passage 
very  happily :  Si  forte  Dei  voluntas  felicitatem  mihi  indulgeat  ad 
vos  veniendi. 

(11)  Tap,  in  this  verse,  precedes  a  sentence  designed  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  declaration  which  Paul  had  just  made,  viz., 
that  he  felt  a  deep  interest  for  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  hoped 
yet  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  visiting  them. — ^'Iva  rt  .  .  .  .  trvev 
fULTucov,  that  I  may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  favor  or  gijl ; 
not  some  miraculous  ffiji,  supernatural  power,  such  as  the  apostles 
sometimes  imparted  by  the  unposition  of  hands,*  but  spiritual 
aid  and  consolation ;  cf.  xv.  32.  In  ver.  1 2,  the  apostle  expresses 
his  expectation  of  receiving  on  his  part  a  benefit  like  to  that 
which  he  bestows  on  tliem.  What  he  expected yVom  them,  was 
€rviJL7rap€LKXrj&Tjvcu, 8ta  1^9  cv  dXXrjXois  morctos;  conse- 
quently this  was  what  he  expected  to  do /br  them,  viz.,  to  encour- 
age, animate,  and  strengthen  them  in  their  Christian  profession 
and  virtues.  He  speaks  of  a  spiritual  gift,  as  characteristic  of 
the  graces  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the  Spirit  is  the  efficient  author, 
and  as  differing  from  common  gifts  of  a  worldly  nature,  often  be- 
stowed by  friends  who  pay  visits  to  each  other. 

So  the  latter  part  of  our  verse :  iU  to  aTrjpLxSrjvai  vfjLois,  that 
you  may  be  confirmed,  viz.,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  Nor 
does  it  follow,  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  Church  at  Rome  as 
weak  in  faith,  because  he  says  this ;  unless  we  say  that  he  was 
himself  weak  in  faith,  because  he  expects  the  like  advantage  of 
confirmation  from  his  intercourse  with  them.  Faith  that  is 
already  strong,  and  Christian  virtue  that  is  conspicuous,  are 
capable  of  becoming  still  more  so ;  and  therefore  expressions  of 
this  nature  are  never  applied  amiss,  even  to  Christians  of  the 
highest  order.  The  apostle  "  did  not  as  yet  count  himself  to  have 
attained  "  all  that  elevation  of  Christian  character  of  which  he  was 
capable,  and  which  it  was  his  duty  to  attain  ;  Phil.  iii.  13,  seq. 

(12)  That  is,  tovto  8c  cart,  id  est,  prefixed  to  an  epexegesis,  or 
an  €7ravop^(ixri9  (correction)  as  the  Greeks  named  explanatory 
clauses  of  such  a  nature  as  that  which  now  follows.  The  apostle, 
lest  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  declaration  might  be  miscon- 
strued, adds  (in  ver.  12)  the  more  full  expression  of  his  senti- 
ment. He  does  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  consequence  of  his 
visiting  Rome  would  be  merely  their  confirmation  in  the  Chns- 
tian  faith,  and  so  the  advantage  be  all  on  their  side  ;  but  he  ex- 

*  It  is  plain  that  Paul  did  not  value  the  extraordinary  bestowmcnt  of  the 
^fts  of  the  Spirit  so  highly  as  to  make  it  the  business  of  his  life  and  the  sul)- 
ject  of  his  unceasing  and  earnest  prayer ;  see  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Alford. 
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pects  himself  to  be  spiritually  benefited  by  such  a  visit ;  and  this 
he  fully  expresses  in  ver.  12.  The  remark  of  Calvin  on  this  pas- 
sage is  very  striking  and  just ;  "  See  with  what  gentleness  a  pious 
soul  will  demean  itself!  It  refuses  not  to  seek  confirmation  even 
from  mere  beginners  in  knowledge.  Nor  does  the  apostle  use 
any  dissimulation  here ;  for  there  is  none  so  poor  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  that  he  cannot  make  some  addition  of  importance  to 
our  stores.  We,  unliappily,  are  hindered  by  pride  from  availing 
ourselves  properly  of  such  an  advantage."  How  very  different  is 
the  spirit  and  tenor  of  this  remark  from  that  of  Erasmus, 
"who  calls  the  expression  of  the  apostle,  pia  vafrities  et  sancta 
adulatio  ! 

To  he  comforted  among  you  hy  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and 
me,  o-vfjLirapaKXrjSrjvai  ....  ifwv.  In  Attic  Greek,  irapaKXrj^^rj- 
vai  means  to  call,  to  invite,  to  exhort.  But  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  it 
not  only  means  to  exhort,  but  specially  to  address  one  in  such  a 
way  as  to  administer  comfort,  encouragement,  hope,  resolution, 
etc.  I  have  rendered  the  word  comfort,  only  because  I  cannot 
find  any  English  word  which  will  convey  the  full  sense  of  the 
original. — 'Ev,  among  ;  and  so,  often. — "Ev  aXXrjkoL^,  placed  be- 
tween the  article  and  its  noun,  is  of  course  employed  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  adjective,  i.  e.  it  means  mutual, — ^Yfiwv  t€  koI  ifiov 
seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  cv  dAXijXots. 
This  repetition  is  intensive,  and  denotes  the  strong  desire  which 
the  apostle  entertained,  to  be  understood  by  the  Church  at  Rome 
as  saying,  that  he  expected  good  from  them,  as  well  as  hoped 
that  they  might  receive  good  from  him. 

(13)  The  apostle  had  already  signified  his  desire  to  visit  Rome, 
vers.  10,  11,  But  here  he  proceeds  to  show  how  definitely  and 
frequently  he  had  cherished  such  a  desire ;  which  gives  intensity 
to  the  whole  representation. 

Moreover,  lam  desirous,  brethren,  to  have  you  know,  that  I  have 
often  purposed  to  come  to  you,  ov  SiXta  8c  ...  .  v/xa?.  Ac  in 
this  passage  I  regard  as  corresponding  to  /xcv  in  ver.  8,  and  so 
making  the  to  Scurcpov  or  apodosis  of  the  apostle's  discourse ;  see 
the  note  on  ver.  8.  Ov  ^eXo)  v/xa?  ayvo^lv  is  the  same  in  sense  as 
^cAxD  v/xas  yivioa-KCLv ;  but  the  first  form  of  expression  (in  a  nega- 
tive way),  is  what  the  Greeks  call  XLTorr^f;,  i.  6.,  a  softer  or  milder 
form  of  expression  than  direct  affirmation. 

I  have  often  purposed,  TroXXaicis  irpoe^ifxrp/ ;  comp.  Acts  xix.  21. 
Rom.  XV.  23,  24.  It  is  clear  from  this  and  many  other  like  pas- 
sages, that  the  apostles  were  not  uniformly  and  always  guided  in 
aZ/ their  thoughts,  desires,  and  purposes,  by  an  infallible  Spirit  of 
inspiration.  Had  this  been  the  case,  how  could  Paul  have  often 
purposed  that  which  never  came  to  pass  ?     Those  who  plead  for 
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such  a  uniform  inspiration,  may  seem  to  be  zealoas  for  the  honor 
of  the  apostles  and  founders  of  Christianity ;  but  they  do  in  fact 
cherish  a  mistaken  zeal.  For  if  we  once  admit,  that  the  apostles 
were  uniformly  inspired  in  all  which  they  purposed,  said,  or  did ; 
then  we  are  constrained  of  course  to  admit,  that  men  acting  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  may  purpose  that  which  will  never 
come  to  pass  or  be  done ;  may  say  that  which  is  hasty  or  incor- 
rect, Acts  xxiii.  3  ;  or  do  that  which  the  gospel  disapproves.  Gal. 
ii.  13,  14.  But  if  this  be  once  fully  admitted,  then  it  would  make 
nothing  for  the  credit  due  to  any  man,  to  afTirm  that  he  is  inspired; 
for  what  is  that  inspiration  to  be  accounted  of,  which,  even  during 
its  continuance,  does  not  guard  the  subject  of  it  from  mistake  or 
error  ?  Consequently  those  who  maintain  the  uniform  inspira- 
tion of  the  apostles,  and  yet  admit  (as  they  are  compelled  to  do) 
their  errors  in  purpose,  word,  and  action,  do  in  effect  obscure  the 
glory  of  inspiration,  by  reducing  inspired  and  uninspired  men  to 
the  same  level. 

To  my  own  mind  nothing  appears  more  certain  than  that  in- 
spiration in  any  respect  whatever,  was  not  abiding  and  uniform 
with  the  apostles  or  any  of  the  primitive  Christians.  To  Grod*s 
only  and  well-beloved  Son,  and  to  him  only,  was  it  given  to  have 
the  Spirit  ayLcrpm  or  ov  cic  fiirpov^  John  iii.  34.  All  others  on 
whom  was  bestowed  the  precious  gift  of  inspiration,  enjoyed  it 
only  €K  ftcrpov.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Jesus  "  knew 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  but  all  his  follow- 
ers, whenever  they  were  left  without  the  special  and  miraculous 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  committed  more  or  less  of  sin  and  error. 

This  view  of  the  subject  frees  it  from  many  and  most  formida- 
ble difficulties.  It  assigns  to  the  Saviour  the  pre-eminence  which 
is  justly  due.  It  accounts  for  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  his 
apostles.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  detract  in  the  least  de- 
gree from  the  certainty  and  validity  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  apostles,  when  they  were  under  the  special  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

But  have  been  hindered  until  now,  koI  ckcoXv-^t/v  ....  Sevpo,  — 
Kat  although  or  but ;  Bretschn.  Lex.  xat,  III.  "  ex  Ilebraismo, 
Koi  est  particula  adversativa,  sed,  vero,  at;"  of  which  he  gives 
many  examples.  The  well-known  power  of  1  to  stand  before  a 
disjunctive  clause,  throws  light  on  this  usage ;  which  is  very  un- 
frequent  in  classic  Greek.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  that  Kat  (or  *\ )  properly  signifies  but ;  yet  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  koL  (i.)  connects  sentences,  or  clauses  of  sentences, 
wliose  meaning  is  adversative  or  disjunctive.  The  conjunctive 
office  consists  in  connecting  the  sentencQs,  or  parts  of  them ;  the 
disfunctive  sense  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  propositions.     We  may 
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lawfully  translate  ad  sensum,  in  such  cases,  and  so  render  kox  ("j) 
but,  although. 

That  I  may  have  some  fntit  even  among  you,  as  also  among 
other  Gentiles,  ha  tlvcl  ....  I^vco-tv ;  i.  e.,  that  I  might  see  my 
labors  to  promote  the  gospel  crowned  with  success  even  at  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places  where  I 
have  preached.*  Comp.  John  xv.  IG,  iv.  36 — 38.  Phil.  i.  11. 
Col  i.  6. 

(14)  /  am  indebted  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  "EAAiycrt  t€  .  .  .  .  ct/xt ;  i.  e,,  6<l>€tk€Trjs 
€lfu  €vayycXt^€o-^a6,  /  am  under  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel; 
comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  16.  2  Cor.  ii.  G.  iv.  5.  In  classic  usage,  Pap/Sapoi 
means  all  ivho  spoke  a  language  foreign  to  the  Greek;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
11.  Acts  xxviii.  2,  4.  Of  course,  the  Romans  themselves,  by 
this  usage,  would  be  named  jSdpPapoi,  and  so  Philo  constantly 
names  them;  and  Plautus  himself  calls  the  Latin  language  bar- 
bara  Ungua,  and  Italy  barbaria.  But  here  the  question  with  the 
apostle  seems  not  to  be  in  respect  to  language,  but  only  in  regard 
to  circumstances  and  state  of  knowledge.  'EXXryo-t,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  ao<f>6i^,  and  )8ap/?apois  to  avorjfrovs. 
Considered  in  this  way,  "EAA-Tycri  koX  fiapfidpois  mean  the  polished 
or  unpolished,  or  the  learned  and  ignorant,  (or  to  use  the  idiom 
of  the  present  day)  '  the  civilized  and  the  savage.'  2o</>or9  tc  icat 
avo-qroL^s  should  be  regarded  here  as  characterizing  the  state  of 
'knowledge,  rather  than  the  state  or  measure  of  the  faculties  of  men 
thus  designated.     Learned  and  unlearned  is  a  version  ad  sensum. 

Still  the  two  couplets  here  may  be  considered  as  designating, 
the  first,  those  who  spoke  Greek  and  those  who  did  not,  the  second, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  be  they  of  whatever  nation  they 
might ;  and  so  the  whole  will  simply  express  with  force  and  by 
specific  language  the  general  idea  of  obligation  to  preach  to  all 
nations  and  classes  of  men  without  distinction.  This  is  the 
most  simple  and  natural  view  of  the  subjectf  Glockler  joins 
'EAAiycrt  T€  icat  BapfidpoL^  with  the  preceding  e^vccrt;  invito 
Minerva. 

*  Calvin  well  says :  "  He  speaketh  of  that  fruit  to  tlie  gathering  whereof 
the  apostles  were  sent  of  the  Lord;  John  15:  16.  Which  fruit,  albeit  he 
gatliereth  it  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  Lord,  yet  hp  callcth  it  his,  because 
there  is  nothing  more  proper  unto  the  godly  than  that  which  advanceth  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  whereunto  all  their  felicity  is  coupled." 

t  The  Apostle  here  intends,  doubtless,  to  designate  by  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians all  the  diiferent  nations  and  tribes  of  the  heathen  or  gentile  world, 
and  then  hy  "  the  learned  and  unlearned  "  all  the  different  individuals  among 
them.  The  first  contrast,  as  Olshausen  says,  is  founded  upon  a  general 
national  distinction,  the  second  upon  particular  individual  ditfcrcnccs.  Cf. 
also  Alford,  De  Wetto,  and  others.    He  does  not  speak  of  himself  here  as 
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(15)  Much  (liiriculty  is  found  in  the  interpretation  of  ovrwhere, 
but  without  good  roa-on.  Surely  ourwor  otrro)?  often  stands  alone, 
without  a  preceding  ko^cos  or  uxrrrep,  i\s  any  one  may  see  by 
opening  a  lexicon  or  concordance.  Ourw  is  often  employed  in 
this  way,  in  the  sense  o^ similiter^  simili  modo,  eodem  modo,  in  the 
like  watf^  in  such  a  way,  in  a  similar  manner ,  in  the  same  man-' 
ner.  Thus  in  ]\Iatt.  v.  16.  vii.  17.  xviii.  14.  Mark  xiii.  29.  xiv. 
o9.  Luke  xiv.  3i^3,  et  siBj)e  alibi.  What  hinders  now  tliat  we 
should  understiuid  it,  in  the  verse  before  us,  in  the  same  way  ? 
*I  am  under  obligation'  says  the  apostle,  'to  preach  the  gospel 
[for  cuayycXio-ao-^at  is  implied  in  the  first  clause]  to  all  classes  of 
men.'  AVhat  then?  '  So,  i,  e,,  circumstances  being  thus,  I  am  ready 
(to  Kar  €/!,€  irpo^vfjLov)  to  preach  the  gospel  even  to  you  who  are 
at  Rome.'  If  the  reader  does  not  think  that  the  above  references 
go  so  far  as  to  give  to  ovrta  the  sense  here  assigned  to  it,  viz., 
matters  being  thus  or  circumstances  being  thus,  or  /  being  %•}  this 
condition,  he  may  turn  to  John  iv.  6,  where  it  is  said:  "Jesus 
being  weary  on  account  of  his  journeying,  cKo^cXero  ovtw?  hri  ry 
Tnyy^,"  he  sat  down  in  this  condition  upon  the  well,  viz.,  in  a  state 
of  weariness.  All  the  attempts  that  I  have  seen  to  give  ovrw?  any 
other  sense,  seem  to  be  in  vain.  Compare  also  liev.  iii.  16,  "I 
would  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot !  Ovrws,  so,'*  i,  e.,  the  matter 
being  thus,  "  since  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee 
out  of  my  mouth."  In  like  manner  in  the  text  before  us  ;  ovtco, 
'the  matter  being  thus,  viz.,  it  being  true  that  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  preach  to  all  classes  of  men,  I  am  ready  to  preach  at 
Rome  ;'  or,  *  since  I  am  bound  in  my  duty  to  preach  to  all,  in 
accordance  with  this  {ovrtti)  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Rome.'  If  KaSuy;  were  placed  before  "EXXtjctl,  as  Tholuck  and 
others  judge  it  should  be,  the  sentiment  would  be  thus :  '  In  pro- 
portion to  my  obligation  to  preach  to  all  men,  is  my  readiness  to 
preach  at  Rome ; '  a  sentiment  which,  although  doubtless  true, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  one  which  the  apostle  means  here 
to  convey.  It  is  more  simple  to  understand  him  as  saying : 
*  Since  I  am  bound  to  preach  to  all,  in  accordance  with  this  obli- 
gation I  am  ready  to  preach  even  at  Rome  (/cat  vfuv),  formidable 
and  difficult  as  the  task  may  seem  to  be.'  Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  16. 
In  this  view  of  ovto)  I  find  Reiche,  in  his  recent  work,  fully 
to  agree. 

lam  ready,  to  Kar  c/xc  TrpcSvfiov,  [lit.  there  is,]  a  readiness  in 
respect  to  myself.  Or  it  may  be  interpreted  in  this  way:  'There 
is  a  readiness  so  far  as  it  respects  me,'  namely,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  me ;  meaning  to  intimate,  that  the 

debtor  to  tho  Jews,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  desires  for  them  (9;  1  sq.  tind 
10:  1  pq.)  and  his  la'jors  for  them,  because  they  were  not  Ids  special  charge. 
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actual  disposal  of  the  matter  is  to  be  wholly  committed  to  God. 
The  adjective  to  irpo^iiov  with  the  article  is  here  as  often  used  for  a 
Qioun.  Kat  v/xiv  has  an  emphasis  in  it,  t.  c,  even  to  you,  at  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  In  other  words :  '  I  shun  not  to  preach 
the  gospel  any  where ;  to  the  most  learned  and  critical,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  unlearned  and  unskilled  in  judging.'  *Ev,  at ;  and  so 
oftentimes  before  nouns  o^ place, 

(1 6)  For  1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christy  Ov  yap 
....  Xpiarov ;  a  reason  or  ground  of  his  readiness  to  preach  it, 
which  he  had  just  before  asserted  ;  and  therefore  it  is  introduced 
by  yap.  The  apostle  Paul  gloried  in  the  gospel ;  in  fact,  he 
gloried  in  nothing  else.  Although  Christ  crucified  was  "  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  he 
shunned  not  to  preach  it  on  this  account,  but  was  willing,  even  in 
presence  of  the  learned  and  the  sophists  at  Rome,  to  proclaim  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  reading  tov  Xpurrov,  is  marked  by  Knapp  as  wanting  an 
adequate  support,  and  is  rejected  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Koppe,  Gries- 
bach,  and  Lachmann.  In  respect  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  its 
insertion  or  rejection  will  make  no  important  difference.  If  re- 
tained TOV  XpixTTov  must  be  construed  as  Genitivus  obfectt,  u «., 
the  gospel  respecting  Christ,  or  of  which  Christ  is  the  object. 

Here  ends  the  first  or  salutatory  part  of  this  epistle.  The  re- 
mainder of  verse  16  (with  verses  17,  18)  constitutes  the  leading 
subject  or  theme  of  the  epistle  ;  which  the  writer  here  as  it  were 
formally  proposes,  and  which  he  in  the  sequel  proceeds  to  confirm, 
illustrate,  and  fortify. 


CHAP.  I.  16—18. 

Tliese  three  verses  contain  four  propositions,  whicli  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  may 
be  appropriately  called  the  gospel  of  Christ.  (1 )  To  gospel  truth  is  imparted  a  divine 
energy,  in  saving  the  souls  of  men.  (2)  Those  only  can  be  saved  by  it,  who  believe 
it  and  put  tlieir  confidence  in  it.  (3)  The  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  justification  'which 
God  will  bestow  only  on  sinners  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  revealed  from  heaven,  and 
proposed  to  all  men  for  their  reception.  (4)  The  unbelieving  and  ungodly  will  also 
be  the  subject  of  divine  indignation  and  punishment.  The  apostle  does  not  proceed, 
formally  and  in  order,  to  illustrate  and  establish  these  propositions  ;  but  now  one 
part  of  these  respective  truths,  and  then  another,  comes  into  view,  and  the  whole  is 
fully  developed  in  the  course  of  the  epistle. 

For  it  is  the  power  of  God,  unto  the  salvation  of  every  one  who 
believes,  Swa/xis  yap  ....  iruTTevovrL ;  /.  c,  it  is  the  efiicacious 
instrument,  by  which  God  promotes  or  accomplishes  the  salvation 
of  all  believers.  Awa/^t?  ^eov  means,  that  in  and  by  it  God  ex- 
erts his  power,  that  it  is  powerful  through  the  energy  which  he 
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imparts ;  and  so  it  is  called  the  power  of  God,  The  yap  serves 
to  introduce  the  reason  why  the  apostle  is  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  mighty  through  God  €U  o-arrqpLav,  to  salvation,  u  e., 
to  the  accomplishment  or  attainment  of  salvation.  Et?  with  the 
Accusative  is,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  used  in  the  like  manner. — 
Ilai^l  Tw  TTurrevovTi,  Dativus  commodi :  the  gospel  brings  salva- 
tion to  every  boliever,  or  it  is  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  him. 

To  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greeks  *Iou8atu>  ....  "EAAiyvt. 
In  proclaiming  the  gospel,  the  primitive  preachers  of  it,  themselves 
being  Jews,  were  directed  first  to  proclaim  the  offers  of  mercy 
through  a  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  wherever  they  went,  and  then  to 
the  Gentiles ;  which  was  the  order  usually  followed,  and  to  which 
the  clause  before  us  seems  to  advert.  Th.at  the  irpwrov  here 
merely  relates  to  the  order  in  which  the  gospel  was  proposed,  and 
not  to  any  substantial  preference  of  the  Jew  over  the  Greek,  the 
sequel  of  this  epistle  most  abundantly  shows.  So  Chrysostom : 
Tttfcws  cart  TTptoTov,  i.  e,,  irpCrrov  relates  merely  to  order, 

(17)  ALKcuo(rvvrf  yap  Seov,  Tap  illustrantis,  as  lexicographers 
say.  In  the  preceding  verse  the  apostle  has  said,  that  the  gospel 
is,  through  divine  power  accompanying  it,  an  efficacious  instru- 
ment of  salvation  iravrl  tw  Tna-revovrL^  to  every  believer.  On  this 
last  expression  an  emphasis  is  to  be  laid ;  inasmuch  as  the  great 
object  of  Paul,  in  the  epistle  before  us,  is  to  show  that  salvation 
is  gratuitously  bestowed  on  the  believer  in  Christ,  but  never  con- 
ferred in  any  case  on  the  ground  of  merit.  The  design  of  verse 
17  is  to  suggest,  that  faith  or  belief  is  the  appointed  means  or 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  justification,  i,  e,,  of  obtaining  pardoning 
mercy  from  God;  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  confirm  this 
idea ;  and  consequently,  that  salvation  is  granted  to  believers,  and 
to  them  only  ;  all  which  goes  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  affirma- 
tion in  ver.  1 6.  It  is  in  this  way  that  yap  connects  the  fine  and 
delicate  shades  of  thought  and  processes  of  reasoning,  in  the 
Greek  language. 

The  phrase  Swcatocrrvry  &€ov  is  among  the  most  important  which 
the  New  Testament  contains,  and  fundamental  in  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  epistle  before  us.  To  obtain  a  definite  and  pre- 
cise view  of  its  meaning,  we  must  in  the  fir^t  place  examine  the 
verb  8iicaioa>,  from  which  come  nearly  all  the  shades  of  meaning 
that  belong  to  SucaLoaiJvrj  and  StKatWts,  so  often  employed  (espe- 
cially the  former)  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 

The  Greek  sense  of  the  verb  SiKatoo)  differs,  in  one  respect,  from 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb  p'l^,  which  (in  Ka!)  means  to  be 
just,  to  be  innocent,  to  be  upright,  and  ako  to  jtfstify  on  '5  self,  to 
be  justified,  thus  having  the  sense  of  either  a  neuter,  reflexive,  or 
passive  verb.     In  the  active  voice,  Swcatoo)  in  Greek  hai  only  an 
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active  sense,  and  it  is  used  in  pretty  exact  correspondence  with 
the  forms  p'nri  and  p'^'nsn  (Peal  and  Hiphil)  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  e., 
it  means  to  declare  just,  to  pronounce  just,  to  justify,  L  e.,  to  treat 
as  just ;  consequently,  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  to  pardouj 
to  acquit  from  accusation,  to  free  from  the  conseqtiences  of  sin  or 
transgression,  to  set  free  from  a  deserved  penally.  This  last  class 
of  meanings  is  the  one  in  which  Paul  usually  employs  this  word. 
As  a  hcus  classicus  to  vindicate  this  meaning,  we  may  appeal  to 
Rom.  viii.  33, '  Who  shall  cu^cuse  the  elect  of  Grod  ?  It  is  God  6 
Slkcuiov,  who  acquits  them,*  viz.  of  all  accusation,  or  '  who  liberates 
them  from  the  penal  consequences  of  transgression.'  £xaetly  in 
the  same  way  is  it  said,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  *  He  who  justifieth 
(p'l'ns^)  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they 
both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.'  So  in  Ex.  xxiii.  7,  *  I  will 
not  justify  (p'^'nsfi<  Kb)  the  wicked.'  In  the  same  manner  Is.  v.  23 
speaks :  '  Who  justify  the  wicked  (■^p'l'nsp  2;;»'nn)  for  a  reward,' 
In  these  and  all  such  cases,  the  meaning  justify  is  altogether 
plain,  viz.  to  acquit,  to  free  from  the  penal  consequences  of  guilty 
to  pronounce  jvM,  i.  e.,  to  absolve  from  punishment,  the  direct 
opposite  of  condemning  or  subjecting  to  the  consequences  of  a 
penalty. 

In  this  sense  Paul  very  often  employs  the  verb ;  e.  g.,  Kom. 
V.  1,  8tKaiw.^€n-€9,  being  freed  from  punishment,  being  acquitted^ 
being  pardoned  .  »  .  .  etp-i^vrjv  e^ofjiev  Trpos  rov  &€6v.  Rom.  v.  9, 
8tKawo^cKT€9,  being  acquitted,  pardoned  ....  arw^crofu&a  8i* 
avTov  ttTTo  T^s  opy^^f  which  salvation  is  the  opposite  of  being  sub- 
jected to  punishment,  or  of  not  being  justified.  In  Gal.  ii.  16, 17, 
Slkcuoo}  is  four  times  employed  in  the  sense  of  absolved,  acquitted^ 
or  treated  a^  just,  i,  e.,  freed  from  penalty  and  admitted  to  a 
state  of  reward.  So  Gal.  iii.  8,  11,  24.  v.  4.  Tit.  iii.  7.  In  Ro- 
mans iv.  5,  Tov  hiKcuovvTai  Tov  da-€^TJ  is  plainly  susceptible  of  no 
other  than  the  above  interpretation ;  for  those  who  are  ungodly, 
can  never  be  made  innocent  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  this 
word ;  they  can  only  be  treated  as  innocent,  t.  e,,  absolved  from 
the  condemnation  of  the  law,  pardoned,  delivered,  from  the  pen- 
alty threatened  against  sin.  That  the  idea  of  pardon,  or  remis" 
sion  of  the  penalty  threatened  by  the  divine  law,  is  the  one  sub- 
stantially conveyed  by  3ik(uou)  and  hucavcHrvvq,  as  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  writings  of  Paul,  is  most  evident  from  Romans  iv. 
6,  7  ;  where  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 
putes hiKOMHrvviq,  i,  e.,  whom  he  reckons,  counts,  treats  as  Sacai09, 
is  thus  described  :  "  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  for* 
given,  and  whose  sins  are  covered ;  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  imputes  not  sin,"  i.  e,,  whom  he  does  not  treat  or  punish 
as  a  sinner.     This  passage  is  a  fundamental  explanation  of  the 
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whole  subject,  so  far  as  the  present  class  of  meanings  attached  to 
3iKaioa>  and  hiKOMxrvvrj  is  concerned. 

In  the  same  sense  we  have  the  word  SiKaLoo}  in  Rom.  iii.  24, 
26,  28,  30.  iv.  2,  et  al.  saepe.  So  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Luke  xviii. 
14.  Comp.  Sept  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  26,  Job  xxxiii.  32.  Is.  xliii.  26. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  an  easy  and  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  nouns,  which  stand  immediately  and  etymological ly  con- 
nected with  the  verb  Suc€u6(a,  These  are  three,  viz.  Scicatocrvn;, 
SeKouafia,  and  8cicaui)o-t9  ,  all  employed  occasionally  in  the  very 
same  sense,  viz.  that  of  justification,  L  c,  acquittal,  pardon,  free- 
ing from  condemnation,  accepting  and  treating  as  righteous.  All 
three  of  these  nouns  are  employed  occasionally  by  the  Seventy  in 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  isBrp  ;  which  I  mention  merely  to 
show  that  the  wsm#  hquendi  could  employ  all  of  them  in  the  same 
sense  ;  e.  g,,  Sucauxrvvrj  for  isQ^ria;  in  Prov»  xvi.  11.  xvii.  23.  Is. 
Ixi.  8.  Ezek.  xviii.  17,  19,  21,  etc.;  8uccu(u/xa  for  ::Qd7a,  £x.  xxi. 
1,  9, 31.  xxiv.  3,  et  saepissime ;  SucoiWi?  for  aerp ,  Lev.  xxiv.  22. 

In  like  manner  all  three  of  these  nouns  are  employed  in  Paul's 
epistles:  e,  g,,  Bucauofjia  in  the  sense  of  pardon,  justification,  Rom. 
v.  1 6,  where  it  stands  as  the  antithesis  of  KaTOKpifjia,  ^ucouoxn?  in 
Rom.  iv.  25,  where  it  plainly  means  justification;  and  so  in 
Romans  v.  18,  where  it  is  the  antithesis  of  icaraKpifiau 

But  Sucaixxrvvrj  is  the  usual  word  employed  by  Paul  to 
designate  gospel-justification,  i.  e.,  the  pardoning  of  sin,  and  ac- 
cepting and  treating  as  righteous.  So  we  find  this  word  plainly 
employed  in  Rom.  iii.  21,  22  (comp.  ver.  24),  25,  26.  iv.  11,  13. 
v.  17,  21,  ix.  30,  31.  X.  3,  4,  5,  6,  10.  2  Cor.  v.  21  (abstract  for 
concrete).     Phil.  iii.  9.  Heb.  xi.  7.  et  alibi  sa^pe. 

Aucoioowi;  ^€oO  seems  then  very  plainly  to  have  the  same 
meaning  here  that  it  has  in  Rom.  iii.  21,  and  in  the  other  passages 
just  referred  to  in  this  epistle,  viz.  the  justification  or  pardoning 
mercy  bestowed  on  sinners  who  are  under  the  curse  of  the  divine 
law  ;  or  the  state  or  condition  of  being  pardoned,  i.  e.,  justified  or 
treated  as  just.  In  this  sense  it  is  allied  to,  but  is  not  altogether 
the  same  as,  the  Hebrew  n;D'i^,  which  often  means  kindness, 
benignity,  favor,  deliverance  from  evil;  e,  g..  Is.  xlv.  8,  24,  xlvi. 
13.  xlviii.  18.  li.  6,  8.  liv.  17.  Ivi.  1,  and  often  in  the  Pc^alms. 

The  reader  must  be  careful  to  note,  however,  the  simple  idea 
of  parcfow,  unattended  by  any  thing  else,  i.  e,,  the  mere  deliver- 
ance from  punishment  is  not  all  which  is  comprised  in  the  mean- 
ing of  3iicatoa>  and  hucauoarvvq.  The  idea  is  more  fully  expressed  by 
accepting  and  treating  as  righteous.  Now,  when  this  is  done  by 
a  benefactor,  he  does  not  stop  with  the  simple  remission  of  pun- 
ishment, but  he  bestows  happiness  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
the  offender  had  been  altogether  obedient.     As  there  are  but  two 
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stations  allotted  for  the  human  race,  i.  e.,  heaven  or  hell ;  so 
those  who  are  delivered  from  the  latter,  must  be  advanced  to  the 
former. 

All  is  now  plain.  ALKoixxrvvrj  &€ov  is  the  justification  which 
God  bestowSy  or  the  justification  of  which  God  is  the  author  ;  or 
if  any  one  prefers,  he  may  call  it  that  state  of  pardon  or  accept- 
ance which  is  the  result  of  mercy  proffered  in  the  gospel  and  dL?-; 
pensed  on  account  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ.  That  Paul 
should  call  it  ^iKaioavvq  ^cou,  was  very  natural,  when  he  wished 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  righteousness  which  the  Jews  supposed 
themselves  to  i)ossess  in  consequence  of  /le^o/ obedience,  and  which 
entitled  them  (in  their  own  view)  to  divine  acceptance.  The 
justification  which  God  allows,  or  that  kind  of  righteousness 
which  he  now  admits  as  a  condition  of  acceptance,  is  ck  wtarccoy, 
ovK  €$  IpyoiVy  and  therefore  altogether  a  matter  of  gratuity,  and  not 
of  merit  or  desert.  This  general  view  is  made  altogether  clear 
by  comparing  Rom.  iii.  21  —  24;  and  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  discussion  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  seems  imperiously  to 
demand  this  sense.* 

Having  thus  explained  my  own  view  of  the  meaning  of 
hLKaLOfTvvq  ^€ov,  which  is  for  substance  the  same  as  that  defended 
by  Luther,  Wolf,  lleumann,  Limborch,  Flatt,  Macknight,  Usteri, 
Reiche,  and  many  others,  it  may  be  proper,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  sul)ject,  briefly  to  review  some  of  the  leading 
opinions  that  have  been  advanced  and  defended  by  others. 

I.  The  first  class  are  those  who  regard  SiKaLotrvvrf  Scov  here  as 
designating  an  attribute  of  God ;  in  which  case  ^€ov  is  regarded 
not  as  Gen,  auctoris,  but  as  Gen.  possessionis. 

Yet  those  who  hold  to  such  an  opinion  are  by  no  means  agreed 
in  the  mode  of  special  explanation,  (a)  Some  regard  8iKaio<rvvrf 
as  designating  the  perfect  holiness  and  uprightness  of  the  Saviours 
character,  wliich  is  imputed  to  believers.  So  Chemnitz,  Hoepf- 
ner,  Schroeder,  and  many  others. 

But  how  can  this  hiKOLOfrvvq  in  Christ  be  ck  ttiotcws,  and  espo 

*  This  view  is  substantially  that  of  De  Wctte,  Riifkcrt,  Meyer,  Ncander, 
Alford,  Olshauseii,  and  others,  though  with  some  ditfercnccs  in  the  detail. 
Olshausen  says  ratlier  stronjj^ly  and  figuratively :  "  From  the  conneciion  with 
verse  16,  which  exalts  the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  hucaio' 
(Tvini  deov  cannot  signify  the  mere  declaiing  a  person  righteous,  but  the 
real  making  him  righteous,"  and  adds  in  explanation  :  Paul  "  considered  the 
righteousness  of  all  as  absolutely  realized  in  Christ.  That  which  in  him 
was  perfected  once  for  all,  is  gradually  transmitted  to  individual  men  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  renewal,  and  is  nnoivcd  by  them  in  faith,  and 
reckoned  to  their  account."  De  Wette  represents  this*  instification  as  the 
acquittal  from  guilt  freely  given  of  God  and  cheerfulness  of  conscience, 
attained  through  faith  in  God's  grace,  in  Christ. 
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cially  8ia  TrCaretaq  Xpurrov  ?  Phil.  iii.  9.  Is  Christ  righteous,  then, 
by  liaving  faith  in  himsell*?  And- in  what  part  of  the  Bible  are 
we  to  find  the  doctrine,  that  his  righteousness  and  i)erfect  holiness 
is  actually  transferred  or  imputed  to  us  ?  In  such  a  case,  our 
pardon  would  no  more  be  of  grace;  and  our  claims  would  no  more 
depend  on  mercy,  but  on  justice ;  a  sentiment  the  very  opposite 
of  gospel-doctrine.  If  a  friend  gives  me,  who  am  a  debtor,  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  pay  off  my  debt,  my  creditor  is  bound  as 
much  on  the  score  of  justice  to  give  up  my  bond  of  payment 
when  I  deliver  to  him  this  money,  as  if  it  had  been  all  earned  by 
my  own  industry.  It  is  no  concern  of  his,  how  I  obtain  the 
money. 

(b)  AucauHTvvrf  ^cou  means  GocCs  fidelity  or  veracity  in  the  be- 
stowment  of  grace  according  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  So 
Beza,  Piscator,  Turretin,  Locke,  Bohme,  and  others. 

But  how  can  God's  fidelity  or  veracity,  or  any  other  of  his 
attributes,  be  ck  Trwrrco)?,  or  8ta  TTMrrcto?,  or  €7ri  tjJ  Trtorct  ? 

(c)  God! 8  vindictive  jitstice.  So  Origen,  Theodoret,  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Marckius,  Bretschn.  (Lex.),  Fritsche,  and  some 
others. 

But  vindictive  justice  is  manifested  in  the  punishment  of 
sinners,  not  in  their  pardon.  The  SLKcuoavvrj  here  is  that  which 
pardons. 

(d)  Rewarding  justice,  i.  e,,  that  which  bestows  favors  on  the 
virtuous.     So  Calov,  Storr,  and  others. 

But  how  can  this  attribute  of  God  be  by  faith,  and  by  faith  in 
Christ  f 

(e)  Goodness  of  God.  So  Schoettgen,  Morus,  Voorst  and 
othei-s. 

But  here  again,  goodness,  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
divine  attribute,  cannot  be  regarded  as  what  the  apostle  means  to 
designate;  for  how  can  this  be  Ik  Trtcrrca)?? 

II.  ^LKanowovq  Biov  is  regarded  as  something  which  belongs  to 
men  ;  either  as  an  attribute,  quality,  etc.,  or  else  as  a  state,  con- 
dition, etc.,  of  which  God  is  the  author  or  giver ;  so  that  ^coO  is 
construed  as  Gen.  auctoris.  But  here  again,  there  is  some  variety 
of  opinion  ;  for, 

(a)  Some  hold  that  SLKauxrvvq  means  internal  righteousness, 
virtue,  or  holiness  such  as  the  gospel  requires.  So  Ammon, 
Schleusner,  Tholuck,  Paulus,  Schultz,  Winer,  Wahl,  Glockler, 
and  others.  But  some  of  them  explain  this,  as  meaning  t/ie  way 
and  manner  of  obtaining  this  holiness. 

So  far  as  Rom.  i.  17  is  concerned,  this  is  a  possible  sense. 
But  the  phrase  Sucauxrvvrf  is  so  often  employed  by  Paul  to  desig- 
nate pctrdony  forgiveness,  or  at  least  a  state  of  pardon  or  of  being 
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forgiven,  that  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  it  is  here  employed  in  a 
diffcTent  sense,  in  proposing  the  theme  which  the  apostle  after- 
ward discusses. 

That  hiKai.o(Tvvr)  ^cov  ,  ,  ,  ,  Ik  TrtoTcws  had  a  direct  reference, 
in  the  writer's  mind,  to  liberation  from  punishment  and  the  ob- 
taining of  salvation,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  quotation  which 
he  immediately  makes  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  sanc- 
tion the  sentiment  which  he  had  uttered,  viz.  hUaio^  Ik  Trtorco)? 
fjycrcTcu,  he  who  is  just,  i.  c,  he  who  is  accepted  or  regarded  as 
8i/caio9,  shall  obtain  life  hy  faith,  i.  e.,  shall  be  happy  by  faith  (not 
by  merit).  Such  then  is  the  Swcawxruny  ®€ov.  It  bestows  unmer- 
ited favor  on  perishing  sinners ;  not  on  him  who  has  fulfilled  the 
law,  (for  wdio  has  done  this  ?)  but  on  him  who  believes  on  Jesus ; 
comp.  Romans  iv.  3  —  5. 

Such  a  StKtttocruviy,  which  is  from  God,  or  is  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, is  revealed  in  or  by  the  gospel,  iv  avT^  aTroKaXuTrrcrai ;  for 
avrw  refers  to  to  cuayycAtov  in  ver.  IG.  The  apostle  does  not 
mean  to  say,  that  nothing  respecting  such  a  faith  was  before  re- 
vealed ;  for  he  appeals  immediately  to  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  sentiment  which  he  had  just  uttered.  But 
the  gospel,  in  the  first  place,  makes  such  a  revelation  one  of  its 
7)iost  prominent  features  ;  and  therefore,  secondly,  justification  by 
faitli  is  rev(ialed  in  it  more  fully  and  explicitly  than  it  ever  had 
been  before.  In  the  like  way,  life  and  immortality  are  said  to  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

The  phrase,  ck  Trtorca)?  cts  Trtomv,  a  controverted,  and  (by  rea- 
son of  its  connection)  very  dillicult  phrase.  The  main  question 
is,  whether  Ik  irCcrTeuys  is  to  be  joined  with  SiKaLoaiJvr),  or  whether 
it  belongs  in  sense  to  ct?  irUmv,  so  that  ck  Trto-Tcois  €t$  ttlcttlv  w^ould 
make  a  kind  of  climactic  expression,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  following  phrase,  viz.,  '  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of 
faith.'  In  this  latter  way  Theophylact  understood  it;  for  he 
say:*,  ov  yap  apKci  to  irpiiyrio^  7naT€V(raL,  aXX  ck  t^5  ctcayorytic^s 
TTto-Tcoi?  Set  rjfjLas  ava)8cuVc«/  cts  rrjv  TcXctorcpav  ttlotw;  i,  e.,  '  our  first 
])eli(*f  is  not  sufficient,  but  we  must  ascend  from  our  inceptive 
faith  to  a  more  peifect  degree  of  it.'  So  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom. 
V.  1 ) :  Koiv^  TTtoTts  Ka^dircp  S^cfjiiXios,  ko^ws  6  Ki5ptos  Acyct,  ^ 
TTioTts  (Tov  (r€(ro}K€  o^c ;  ^.  c,  'a  common  faith  is  as  it  were  a  foun- 
dation, as  Christ  said :  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.'  lie  then 
goes  on  to  say,  that  '  a  TcActa  TrtoTts  is  one  which  can  remove 
mountains ;  on  which  account  the  apostles  themselves  made  this 
request:  Lord,  we  believe,  help  thou  our  unbelief!' 

Tholuck  approves  of  this  exegesis ;  and  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  defended  by  Melancthon,  Beza,  Ca- 
lov,  Le  Clerc,  and  many  others.     But  three  difficulties  seem  to 
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lie  in  the  way  of  admitting  it;  the  first,  that  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  to  answer  the  exigency  of  the  passage ;  the  second,  that  the 
uhtis  loquendi  of  Paul's  epistles  is  against  it;  the  third,  that  the 
context  is  evidently  repugnant  to  it. 

(a)  The  exigency  of  the  passage.  The  exegesis  in  question 
would  make  Paul's  main  thesis  to  he  this :  '  The  jnstilication 
which  God  bestows,  (or,  according  to  Tholuck,  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  which  he  requires,)  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  from  a  lower 
degree  of  faith  to  a  higher,  t.  e.,  (as  I  suppose  is  meant,)  it  is  fo 
revealed,  as  that  men  are  required  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  degree  of  faith.  But  this  would  indeed  he  a  most  t^in- 
gular  mode  of  expressing  such  a  sentiment;  one  of  the  last  which 
the  usual  method  of  thought  and  expression  can  well  be  supposed 
to  devise.  One  might  expect,  if  this  idea  is  intended  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  passage,  that  the  writer  would  have  said :  AtKatoo-vKr/ 
©€oi)  €v  avrw  aTroKaXxntTercu.  iva  7rpol3cuvwiJL€V  (or  irpoPwfiev)  Ik  ttlo"' 
TccDs  cts  TTtoTtv;  or  at  least  that  some  mode  of  expression  like  this 
would  have  been  employed.  But  if  the  sense  be  not,  that  justifi- 
cation is  so  revealed  by  the  gospel  as  that  men  are  required  to 
advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  faith,  then,  after  all, 
€#c  moTco)?  must  be  joined  in  effect  with  SiKaio<rvvrj,  and  we  murt 
say, 'The  justification  which  is  ck ttlotcws  cts ttuttlv,  is  revealed,'  etc. 

This  sentiment  then  does  not  fit  the  exigency  of  the  passage; 
since  it  represents  the  apostle,  not  as  proposing  the  grand  theme 
of  gratuitous  justification  (which  is  evidently  the  main  subject  of 
his  epistle),  but  as  proposing  the  climactic  nature  of  the  faith  con- 
nected with  justification,  as  his  great  topic.  How  can  this  well 
be  imagined  by  a  considerate  reader  of  his  epistle  ? 

(b)  It  is  against  the  usus  loquendi  of  homogeneous  passages  ; 
e,  g,,  Rom.  iii.  22,  SLKOLoa-vvrj  ®€ov  8wi  irtaTca)?  (altogether  of  the 
same  tenor  as  hiKaLocrvvr)  ©coO  ....  ck  Trtorcws  in  our  verse); 
Rom.  iii.  30,  os  StKatuKrct  .  .  .  .  ck  ttiotco)?,  icai  ....  8ta  tticttccds* 
Rom.  iv.  11,  0"<^payt8a  rijs  SLKauxrvvrj<s,  rrj's  TrtoTcu)?*  Rom.  iv.  13, 
Sia  SiKoiocrwry;  Trurrcws*  Rom.  V.  1,  SiKaua<^€VT€^  €k  TrtcnctDS*  Rom. 
ix.  30,  Tot  l^vrf  ....  KareA.a^£  .  .  .  SLKauxrvvrp/  rrjv  ck  7r«7T€u>s' 
Rom.  ix.  32,  ort  ovk  [^(rpar)\  rp/  BuHyKuyv  SiKaLoaiJvrjv^  €K  TrtcrTca)?* 
Rom.  X.  6,  ^  86  €K  irurreciK  ^iKaixxrvvrj'  and  so  in  the  other  epistles 
of  Paul,  e,  g.,  GaL  ii.  16,  [Slkcuovtol  aV'^pcoTros]  SiA  Trorrco)?*  Gal. 
iii.  8,  €K  TTtoTcws  8tKaio»  TO,  l^vrj  6  0CO5-  Gal.  iii.  11,  6  8t/caio5  ck 
'TTtoTCo)?  ^rja-eroL  (a  quotation  J;  Gal.  iii.  24,  Iva  €k  ttwttco)?  StKatw- 
S<afi€ir  Gal.  v.  5,  ck  irurreta^  cATrtiSa  StKaioa-vvrj^  a7rc/c8€;(o/LL€^a'  Phil. 
iii.  9,  hiKaioavvqv  ....  t^v  8ia  ttlotcws'  Heb.  xi.  7,  rijs  Kara 
irlxTTiv  BucauHrvvrf^ ;  et  alibt  saepe.  These  are  enough  to  show 
what  Paul  (I  h^d  almost  said  everywhere,  and  always)  presents 
to  our  view,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  justification.     Can  there 
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be  any  good  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  proposing  the  theme  of 
his  whole  epistle,  he  should  not  propose  the  same  justification  by 
faith  of  which  he  afterwards  so  amply  treats  ? 

*  But  how  could  Paul  separate  Ik  Trtcrrco)?  so  far  from  SiKouxrvn;, 
if  he  means  that  the  former  should  qualify  the  latter  ? '  I  answer, 
SocouxrvKi;,  as  here  employed,  has  already  a  noun  in  the  Genitive 
(0€ov)  connected  with  it.  The  writer  could  not  say  rj  Ik  irtbrceDS 
hiKouLodvvq  ®€ov  (which  would,  I  believe,  be  without  a  parallel) ; 
nor  was  it  apposite  to  say,  Sucaioavvrj  ®€ov  Ik  vlotcws,  because  the 
writer  was  hastening  to  say,  that  God*s  appointed  method  of  jus- 
tification was  revealed  in  the  gospel.  When  this  idea,  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  (because  he  had  just  said  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel),  was  fully  announced,  the  writer  proceeds 
immediately  to  specify  more  particularly  the  StKouoa-vvrf  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  SucaLoarvvq  Ik  -Trt'oTco)?,  in  accordance  with  which  he 
has,  in  almost  numberless  examples,  elsewhere  made  declarations. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  solution  is,  to  suppose  Succuoavvrj 
to  be  repeated  here  before  ck  TrtoTcw?.  The  sentence  would  then 
run  thus  :  Awcatofruny  yap  ©coO  cv  avT(a  aTroKaXvTrreraL  [Sucawxrwiy] 
€/c  TTioTco)?,  K.  T.'  A.  or  ycvofjiivrf  may  be  supplied  by  tlie  mind,  be- 
fore €K  7rw7T€a)s.  In  this  way,  €k  ttiotccos  is  epexegetical  merely 
of  what  precedes.  The  idea  conveyed  by  StKoioorwy  is  resumed 
by  the  mind,  and  it  is  made  still  more  definite  by  this  adjunct. 

(c)  That  this  is  the  real  sentiment  and*  design  of  the  apostle, 
seems  quite  clear  from  the  quotation  which  he  forthwith  makes 
in  order  to  confirm  what  he  had  said,  viz.  6  8c  hCKcuos  ck  ttiotco)? 
^T/o-cTai.  Does  not  ^ticato?  Ik  'irLaT€ws  clearly  and  unavoidably 
correspond  with  the  StKauxrvn;  .  .  .  .  ck  ttmitcws  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  ? 

I  merely  add,  that  Flatt,  Bengel,  Hammond,  and  others, 
interpret  the  passage  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done.  The 
more  I  study  the  passage,  the  more  difficulty  I  feel  in  construing 
it  as  meaning  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  revealed  from  faith  f  And  if  €k  7rt<rr€<i>s  does  not 
qualify  dTroKoXuTrrcTai,  then  it  must  qualify  ^LKOLoarvvrj,  in  which 
case  the  meaning  that  I  have  given  seems  nearly  certain.  And 
60  Reiche  construes  ck  TrtoTcws,  connecting  it  with  SiKouxrvvrj, 
and  supposing  yci/o/xcny  to  be  implied  before  it,  which  is  ad- 
missible. 

In  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  viz.  justification  hy  faith,  faith 
designates  the  modus  in  quo,  or  the  means  hy  which ;  not  the 
causa  causans  seu  ejfficiens,i. e.,note\ther  the  meritorious  or  efficient 
cause  or  ground  of  forgiveness.  Everywhere  the  apostle  repre- 
sents Christ  as  this  cause.  But  faith  (po  to  speak)  is  a  coiidiiio 
sine  qua  non  ;  it  is  a  taking  hold  of  the  blessings  proffered  by  the 
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gospel,  although  it  is  by  no  means  the  cause  or  ground  of  their 
being  offered.  If  the  readers  of  this  epistle  will  keep  in  mind 
these  simple  and  obvious  truths,  it  will  save  them  much  per- 
plexity. Justification  by  faith^  is  an  expression  designed  to  point 
out  gratuitous  justification  (Rom.  iv.  16),  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  by  merit,  t.  e.,  by  deeds  of  law,  or  entire  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  word  faith,  as  used  in  this  phrase, 
is  designed  to  show,  that  the  justification  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering can  be  conferred  only  on  believers,  and  that  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Sucauxrvvrj  €$  tprfav,  u  e.,  meritorious  justification. 
It  is  not  designed  to  show  that  faith  is,  in  any  sense,  the  meritori- 
ous or  procuring  cause  or  ground  of  justification. 

In  order  to  be  believed,  for  belief,  cU  irurrLv.  Such  a  use  of  the 
Ace  with  €ts  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  Paul's  epistles.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  Infinitive  mood  with  the  article  before  it ;  e,  g., 
in  ver.  5,  above  cts  xnraKorp^  =  ci?  to  viraKovS^vai ;  so  in  ver.  1 G, 
€1?  croinyptaF  =  cfe  to  o-co^^ai,  et  sic  al.  saepe.  The  reason  why 
the  ajK)stle  adds  cts  vumv  seems  to  be  because  he  had  said  cis 
<naT7jpiw  Travrl  tw  irioTcvoKrt.  In  accordance  with  this  he  here 
says,  that  gratuitous  justification  {tiKouxrvvrj  ck  wuttco)?)  is  re- 
vealed, so  that  all,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  ('lov&uo)  t€  irpwrrov  icai 
^EXXt/vi)  may  believe  and  be  saved ;  i.  e.,  they  can  be  saved 
through  belief,  and  in  this  way  only.  Or  we  may  construe  cts 
irioTaf  as  Reiche  does,  viz.  SucoMxrvvq  is  revealed  to  belief,  t.  e,,  to 
believers ;  comp.  iii.  21.* 

If  Ik  irMTTco)?  is  to  be  attached  to  airoKoXvirrerai,  I  should  think 
the  sentiment  must  be,  that  *  the  gospel  is  revealed  by  means  of 
faith,  i.  e,,  by  means  of  those  who  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  in 
order  to  promote  faith,'  thus  making  a  kind  of  paronomasia,  to 
which  the  writings  of  Paul  are  by  no  means  a  stranger.  But  I 
cannot  apprehend  this  to  be  the  true  sentiment 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  faith  is  represented  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  Sucauxrvvq  ®€ov,  and  also  that  this  is 
revealed  to  those  who  have  faith,  or  at  least  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
moting faith.  Thus  the  gospel  scheme  seems  to  begin  and  end 
(as  it  were)  with  faith, '  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.* ' 

In  accordance  with  what  is  written,  KoSiof:  yiypatrrajLy  agreeoMy 
to  what  is  wriUen,  viz.  in  the  Scriptures.     The  Talmudists  very 

*  If  ix  irlartcos  be  joined  with  the  verb  iiroicoX^irrrroi  to  express  "  the 
condition  or  subjective  pround  of  the  action,  i.  e.  the  humble  and  trustful 
surrender  of  the  soul,  and  tls  irioTiy  he  referred  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  9 iKOKxrvmi  is  mude  known  (or  rather  definitely  and  particularly  to  the 
faith  in  the  individuals),  the  believers,  tous  viartvotnaSi  both  the  grammati- 
cal construction  and  the  connected  train  of  thoujjht  should  seem  to  be  best 
preserved. 
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often  apTioaloii  lo  the  Scriplurcs  in  llic  like  way,  by  the  fonnnlas 
a""r:"t  ij'n ,  as  it  is  tcrineit :  3'r='t  Tjn  i:-n  according  to  that  'which 
iswritUn;  or  pioari  fZK-i  rfzs-'ri ,  ai  l/ie  Scripturt  says.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  Hujipo::C,  in  all  cases  of  tliis  nature,  that  the 
writer  who  makes  such  an  ap[i<:ul,  regards  the  pa^^ige  which  he 
quotes  as  t-jiccilic  prtdiction.  Plainly  tliis  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  writers  of  the  Kew  Te^^tament ;  as  nearly  all  commenta- 
tors now  concede.  Compaiv,  for  example,  Acts  xxviii.  25,  seq. 
Rom.  viii.  3C.  ix.  33.  x.  5.  xi.  2G.  xiv.  11,  etc.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  nut  neees^iary  that  we  should  interpret  the  passage 
which  follows  (llab.  ii.  i.),  as  having  been  onpnally  designed  to 
d&icribe  gospel  justijicalion  Inf  faith  ;  for  plainly  the  connectioa 
in  wliich  it  stand:}  does  not  admit  of  this  specific  meaning.  But 
it  then  involves  the  same  principle  as  that  for  which  the  apoatle 
is  conlending,  viz.,  that '  tlie  means  of  safely  is  confidence  or  trust  in 
the  divine  declarations.'  The  prophet  Habakkuk  sees,  in  prophetic 
vision,  "  troublous  times"  coming  upon  Judxa ;  and  he  exclaimB 
n;;n7  irjraxa  P'^x,  6  Sotuioj  Ik  icicmaK  tijo-mu,  t/ie  pious  man 
shall  be  saved  by  his  confidence  or  faith,  viz.,  in  God.  It  was  not, 
then,  by  relying  on  his  own  merit  or  desert  that  safely  could  be 
had ;  it  was  to  be  obtained-only  in  the  way  of  believing  and  trust- 
ing the  divine  declarations.  Now  the  very  same  principle  of  ac- 
tion was  concerned  in  so  doing  at  that  time,  which  is  concerned 
with  llie  fiiith  and  salvation  of  the  go^^pel.  Of  course  the  aposlle 
might  ap]>Gal  to  tliis  declaration  of  Habakkuk,  as  serving  to  con- 
firm the  principle  for  which  he  contended. 

Dr.  Knapp  and  many  others  join  ix  TTMrmuf  with  hlitaun,  and 
then  translate  the  passage  thus ;  Tkt  just  by  faith  akaS  live ;  i.e., 
he  who  possesses  faith  shall  be  happy.  The  sentiment  is  true  j 
but  it  does  not  comport,  I  apprehend,  with  tlie  design  of  Habak- 
kuk, who  must  have  written  njias^  if  he  intended  this,  and  not 
(as  he  has  done)  IrjaiaNa. 

If  it  be  viewed  as  a  simple  illustration  of  a  general  principle, 
a'l  difficulty  about  the  quotation  vanishes.  As  llie  Israelite,  ia 
the  time  of  Habakkuk,  was  to  be  saved  from  evil  by  means  of 
faith,  so  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  now  to  be  saved  by  means 
of  faith. 

To  the  whole  I  subjoin  the  brief  comment  which  J.  A.  Turretin 
has  so  strikingly  given,  in  his  Prislectionts  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Bomans  :  ''  Apostolus  nost«r,  ubi  agit  de  justificatione  et  salute 
hominum,  stepe  vocat  justittam  Dei  eam  justification  is  rationem 
quam  Deus  hominibus  commonstrat,  et  cujus  ope  cos  ad  salutem 
dudl."  Again:  ^^  Justitia  J>ei  ....  est  ipsamet  hominis  justi- 
ficatio,  sen  modus  quo  potest  Justus  haberi  apud  Deum,  et  salutis 
parlic-eps  fieri;"  ^definition  of  which  one  may  almost  say ;  Omae 
tttlil  puiictum. 
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Turretin  has,  indeed,  construed  c/c  Trwrrcco^  eU  vumv  nearly  as 
Tholuck  has  done.  But  the  ttsus  loquendi  of  Paul  in  such  con- 
structions is  decidedly  against  him  :  e,  g,,  Rom.  vi.  19,  '  Since  ye 
have  yielded  your  members  as  servants  of  impurity,  koI  Tfj  avofiLq, 
ct5  avofiiav,  and  to  iniqtdty  for  the  commission  of  wickedness^  so 
should  ye  yield  your  members  as  servants  ttJ  hiKavoa-vvri  tU  ay laucr- 
fjLov  unto  righteousness,  in  order  that  ye  may  practise  holiness  ; ' 
2  Cor.  ii.  1 6,  '  [The  gospel  is]  to  some  oa-fji-q  ^avdrov  cts  ^avdrov, 
and  to  others,  oa-firj  ^unj^  ct?  ^a>ijv,  a  savor  of  death  to  the  causing 
of  death,  and  a  savor  of  life  to  the  causing  of  life,*  In  tliesc 
and  all  such  cases,  the  Accusative  with  ct?  before  it,  denotes  the 
end,  or  object,  to  which  the  thing  that  had  just  been  named  tends. 
So  must  it  be,  then,  in  the  text ;  the  [Stxawxrvny]  Ik  irUmio^  is 
revealed  or  declared  to  the  world  cU  iriarriv,  i,  e,,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  received  or  believed. 

(18)  ^or  the  wrath  of  God  from  heaven,  is  revealed  against  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness,  d7roicaA,v7rT€T<u  yap  ....  OLV^fm- 
ir(i}v.  The  yap  with  which  this  verse  is  introduced,  refers  doubt- 
less to  an  implied  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which  inter- 
vened between  verses  17  and  18,  viz.  'This  SiKauxrvvrj  &€ov  is 
now  the  only  SiKauxrvvrj  possible  for  men.'  The  sequel  shows 
this  ;  since  it  is  designed  to  prove  that  all  men  are  in  a  state  of 
sin  and  condemnation,  and  can  be  saved  only  by  gratuitous  par- 
don. *Opy^  ®€ov,  literally,  the  wrath  of  God,  divine  indignation, 
or  (to  use  a  softer  phraseology)  God's  displeasure.  That  the 
phrase  is  anthropopathic  (i,  e,,  used  as  speaking  of  God  after  the 
manner  of  men),  will  be  doubted  by  no  one  wlio  has  just  views 
of  the  divine  Being.  It  is  impossible  to  unite  with  the  idea  of 
complete  perfection  that  of  anger  in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually 
cherish  it ;  for  with  us  it  is  a  source  of  misery  and  sin.  To  neither  of 
these  effects  of  anger  can  we  properly  suppose  the  divine  Being  to 
be  exposed.  His  anger,  then,  can  only  be  that  feeling  or  affection 
in  him,  which  moves  him  to  look  on  sin  with  disapprobation,  and 
to  punish  it  when  connected  with  impenitence.  We  must  not, 
even  in  imagination,  connect  this  in  the  remotest  manner  with 
revenge ;  which  is  only  and  always  a  malignant  passion.  But 
vengeance,  even  among  men,  is  seldom  sought  for  against  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  perfectly  impotent,  in  respect  to  thwarting 
any  of  our  designs  and  purposes.  Now  as  all  men,  and  all  crea- 
tion, can  never  endanger  any  one  interest  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
of  the  divine  Being,  or  defeat  a  single  purpose ;  so  we  cannot 
even  imagine  a  motive  for  revenge,  on  ordinary  grounds.  Still 
less  can  we  supjwse  the  case  to  be  of  this  nature,  when  we  reflect 
that  God  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  It  would 
be  quite  as  well  (nay,  much  better)  to  say,  that  when  the  Bible 
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attributes  hands,  eyes,  arms,  etc.,  to  God,  the  words  which  it  em- 
ploys should  be  literally  understood,  as  to  say  that  when  it  attri- 
butes anger  and  vengeance  to  him,  it  is  to  be  literally  understood. 
If  we  so  construe  the  Scriptures,  we  represent  God  as  a 
malignant  being,  and  class  him  among  the  demons;  whereas 
by  attributing  to  him  hands,  eyes,  etc.,  we  only  commit  the  sin  of 
anthropomorphism. 

The  lexicons  make  oprfq  to  signify  punishment.  By  way  of 
consequence,  indeed,  punishment  is  implied.  But  opyri  0€ov  is  a 
more  fearful  phrase,  understood  in  the  sense  of  divine  displeasure 
or  indignation,  and  more  pregnant  with  awful  meaning  if  so  ren- 
dered, than  it  is  if  we  give  to  it  simply  the  sense  of  /coAoo-ts,  as  so 
many  critics  and  lexicographers  have  done. 

'Aw'  ovpavov,  anotlier  locus  vexatus.  Is  it  to  be  joined  with 
0€ov ;  or  should  we  refer  back  to  airoKaXxnrrerai,  and  construe  it 
as  implying  the  method  in  which  the  divine  displeasure  is  made 
known  ?  The  latter  way  is  the  one  which  almost  all  commenta- 
tors have  chosen,  although  there  is  almost  an  endless  diversity 
among  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  oltt  ovpavov,  E.  g.  (1)  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  so  point  men  naturally  to 
his  worship,  and  by  consequence  warn  them  to  forsake  sin.  (2) 
Storm,  tempest,  hail,  thunder,  lightning,  etc,  from  heaven,  declare 
the  wrath  of  God  against  sin.  (3)  Christ  will  be  revealed  from 
heaven^  at  the  last  judgment,  to  punish  sin  ;  so  Chrysostom, 
Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Limborch,  etc.  (4)  Judgments  which 
come  from  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  testify  against  sin ;  so  Origen, 
Cyril,  Beza,  Calvin,  Bengel,  etc.  (5)  In  consequence  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  heaven,  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin  is  testified 
by  conscience  in  every  breast.  (6)  The  displeasure  of  God 
against  sin  is  revealed,  through  divine  appointment,  or  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  supreme  Being. 

This  last  interpretation  I  think  to  be  nearly  right.  But  the 
usics  loquendi  (which  seems  unaccountably  to  have  been  over- 
looked here)  enables  us  to  be  more  explicit.  In  Heb.  xii.  25,  the 
apostle  says :  "  If  they  escaped  not  who  rejected  tov  cttI  yrjs  .... 
^(prjfiaTiZovTa,  him  who  on  earth  [at  Mount  Sinai]  warned  them, 
much  more  shall  we  not  escape,  if  we  reject  tov  av  ovpaviov 
[^rjfjxLTL^ovTo]  him  [who  warneth  us]  from  heaven ; "  comp. 
Mark  i.  11,  where  a  voice  ck  twv  ovpaviav  says :  "  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,"  etc.  Now  if  such  phraseology  be  compared  with 
Matt.  V.  45,  TOV  iroTpos  vfJiCyv  TOV  cv  ovpavots'  vi.  1,  trwrpi  .  .  .  .  cv 
Tots  ovpavoZ^*  vi.  9,  iroLTep  rffitav  6  ev  tois  ovpavo7^,  et  al.  saepe,  it 
would  seem  sufficiently  plain,  that  God  coming  from  heaven 
where  he  dwells,  or  God  belonging  to  heaven,  is  intended  to  be 
designated  by  the  phrase  ©coO  oLtt*  ovpavov.     So  Reiehe.     That 
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diro,  in  multitude  of  cases,  is  put  before  a  noun  of  place,  in  order 
to  designate  tliat  one  belongs  to  it,  sciu'cely  needs  to  be  suggested ; 
e,ff.,  Matt.  ii.  1.  iv.  25.  2  Thess.  i.  7.  John  i.  45.  xxviii.  21,  etal. 
saepe.  The  sentiment  I  take  to  be  this :  '  The  (rod  of  heaven, 
or  the  Grod  who  dwells  in  heaven,  t.  e,,  God  supreme,  omnijwtent, 
has  revealed  his  displeasure  against  sin  ; '  and,  tliercfore,  escape 
from  punishment  can  be  only  by  the  ^auxrvvq  &€ov. 

How  the  revelation  of  God's  displeasure  is  made,  is  disclosed 
by  the  sequel.  To  the  heathen  it  is  made  by  God's  works  and 
their  own  consciences,  Rom.  i.  20,  32.  ii.  14,  15. 

*A(T€p€ua/,  impiety  towards  God  (from  a  privative  and  aipofmi 
to  worship)  ;  aSuciav,  injustice,  unrighteoiLsness,  towanl  men. 

Who  keep  hack  or  hinder  the  truth  by  iniquity,  twv  -np^  .... 
KaT€)(6vni}v,  So  the  verb  Karep(o>  most  naturally  means ;  comp. 
Luke  iv.  42.  Philem.  ver.  13.  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7.  It  also  means  to 
holdjimdy,  to  gra^sp  hold  of,  to  take  possession  of  and  retain,  etc., 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicons ;  but  these  meanings  do  not  fit 
well  here.  Theophylact  explains  KaTexpvrwv  by  icoXwrrctv, 
(TKOTi^eLy.  The  meaning  seems  to  be :  '  Who  hinder  the  pro- 
gress or  obstruct  the  power  of  truth,  in  themselves  or  others.' 

But  of  what  truth  ?  *A\rj^€UL  cannot  here  mean  the  gospel ; 
because  the  writer  goes  on  immediately  to  say,  that  the  light  of 
nature  sufficed  to  teach  the  heathen  better,  than  to  restrain  the 
aXri^€UL  in  question.  'AXiJ^cta  is  here,  then,  that  truth  which  the 
light  of  nature  taught  respecting  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
of  the  Creator.  When  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  18,  twv  ttJv  oAiy- 
^€ULv  Iv  a^Uf.  KaT€x6vTwvy  in  his  own  mind  he  singles  out  of  the 
ay^pioTTUiv  (all  inen)  whom  he  has  just  mentioned,  the  heathen  or 
Gentiles,  whose  vicious  state  he  immediately  proceeds  to  declare. 
This  is  the  theme  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter. 

'Ev  dSuciioi  may  mean  hy  iniquity,  cv  standing  before  the  means 
or  instrument,  as  usual ;  or  else  it  is  used  adverbially  ==  dSocws. 
Reiche  prefers  the  latter  sense ;  which  is  agreeable  to  idiom.* 
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Thx  apostle,  having  alluded  to  the  heathen  or  Gentiles,  as  those  *  who  hinder  the 
truth  through  unrighteousness,'  now  proceeds  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  charge 
against  them :  God  has  disclosed  in  the  works  of  creation  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, and  this  so  clearly,  that  they  are  without  excuse  for  failing  to  recognize  it, 
verses  19,  20.    And  since  they  might  have  known  him,  but  were  ungratefUl,  and 

*  The  former,  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  here.  There  is  a 
sort  of  contrast  between  ix'fj^fiav  and  &SIkic^.  The  truth,  the  right,  which 
is  communicated  to  all  is  checked  in  its  development  by  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  the  wrong. 
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refused  to  glorify  him,  and  darkened  their  minds  by  vain  and  foolish  disputations; 
and  represented  t'ae  eternal  God  to  be  like  mortal  man,  and  even  Like  the  brutes 
which  i)erii«h;  God  gave  them  up  to  their  own  base  and  degrading  lusts,  as  thus 
rendering  to  the  creature  the  honor  that  was  due  to  the  Creator,  verses  21 — ^25.  Yea, 
he  gave  them  up  to  the  vile  and  unnatural  passions  which  they  cherished,  verses  29, 
30;  and  these  they  not  only  commit  tliemselves,  although  they  know  them  to  be 
worthy  of  death,  i.  e.,  ol  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  lawgiver,  but  by 
their  approbation  they  encourage  others  to  commit  the  like  offences. 

Sucli  being  the  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  heathen  world,  it  follows  of  coarse 
that  they  justly  lie  under  the  condemning  sentence  of  tlie  divine  law.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  the  apostle  to  prove  that  every  individual  heathen  is  guilty  of  each  and  all 
the  sins  wliich  he  enumerates ;  much  less  does  be  intend  even  to  intimate  that  there 
are  not  other  sins,  besides  those  which  he  enumerates,  of  which  the  GentUcs  are 
guilty.  It  is  quite  plain,  that  those  which  he  does  mention,  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  specimen.  Nor  will  the  charges  which  he  here  makes,  prove 
that  every  individual  of  the  Gentile  world  was,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  writing, 
guilty  of  all  the  things  preferred  against  the  heathen.  If  we  suppose  that  there  might 
then  have  been  some  virtuous  heathen,  (a  supposition  apparently  favored  by  Rom. 
ii.  14),  such  persons  must  have  abstained  from  the  habitual  practices  of  the  vices 
named,  and  from  others  like  them.  But  it  suffices  for  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  show 
that  they  once  had  been  guilty  of  them;  which  of  course  was  to  show  their  absolute 
need  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer,  t.  «.,  of  gratuitous  pardon  procured  through  him. 
The  case  may  be  the  same  here,  as  that  which  is  presented  in  chap.  ii.  ili.,  where  a 
charge  of  universal  guilt  is  brought  against  the  Jews.  Certainly  this  was  not  de- 
signed to  prove  that  there  then  existed  no  pious  Jews,  who  were  not  liable  to  such 
charge  in  its  full  extent,  at  the  moment  when  the  apostle  was  writing.  Nay,  it  was 
of  course  true  to  some  extent,  even  of  the  pious,  at  the  time  when  Paul  was  writing, 
that  they  daily  committed  sin  in  some  form  or  other;  and  the  same  was  true  of  pious 
Gentiles,  if  indeed  there  were  any  such.  AU  men,  then,  were  guilty  before  God, 
although  all  men  might  not  practise  the  particular  vices  which  the  apostle  named, 
when  he  was  writing.  It  matters  not  for  his  purpose  to  prove  this.  All  who  could 
sin,  had  sinned,  and  did  then  sin,  in  some  way  or  other;  all  this  is  now,  and  always 
has  been  true.  Of  course,  all  have  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the  divine  law, 
and  salvation  by  the  grace  proffered  in  the  Gospel,  is  the  only  salvation  which  is 
possible  for  them. 

The  question  when  men  begin  to  sin,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  here  to  dis- 
cuss. Nor  is  it  even  the  degree  of  their  depravity,  which  is  his  main  design  to  illus- 
trate and  prove.  The  universality  of  it  is  the  main  point;  and  it  is  all  which  is  essen- 
tial to  his  argument  To  this  universality  Paul  admits  of  no  exception ;  but  then  we 
arc  of  course  to  understand  this,  of  those  who  are  capable  of  sinning.  It  is  thus  that 
we  Interpret  in  other  cases.  For  example,  when  it  is  said :  "  He  that  believeth  not, 
shall  be  damned,"  we  interpret  this  of  those  who  are  capable  of  believing,  and  do  not 
extend  it  beyond  them.  With  the  question,  when  individuals  are  capable  of  believ- 
ing or  of  sinning,  I  repeat  it,  Paul  does  not  here  concern  himself.  Neither  mere 
infancy,  nor  entire  idiocy,  is  the  object  of  his  present  consideration.  He  is  plainly 
speaking  of  such,  and  only  of  such,  as  are  capable  of  sinning;  and  these,  one  and  all, 
he  avers  to  be  sinners,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  follows, 
that  as  "  the  soul  which  sinneth  must  die,"  so,  if  there  be  any  reprieve  from  this 
sentence,  it  must  be  obtained  only  by  pardoning  mercy  through  a  Redeemer. 

I  add  merely,  that  the  clause  ray  r^y  &\ii^€iay  iv  &SikIc^  Kar€X^v'''<»v,  properly 
belongs  to  that  division  of  the  discourse  which  we  are  now  to  examine;  but  the  con- 
nection of  it  with  the  general  proposition  in  the  preceding  part  of  ver.  18,  is  made 
so  intimate  by  the  present  grammatical  structure,  that  I  deemed  it  best  not  to  di^oin 
them  in  the  commentary. 

(19)  The  idea  of  the  preceding  verse  is  here  expanded  and 
enforced  bj  showing  that  to  all  men  is  made,  in  the  works  of  ua- 
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ture,  a  revelation  so  plain  of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of 
/'Jehovah,  that  nothing  but  a  williil  and  sinful  perverson  of  tlie 
light  which  they  enjoy,  can  lead  them  to  deny  this  great  truth. 
JJecause  that  which  might  he  known  concerning  God  was  mani- 
fest to  them,  8toTt  ....  avrot?.  AtoTt=8ta  tovto  otl  and  equiva- 
lent in  logical  force  here  to  yap,  stands  before  a  clause  which 
assigns  a  reason  why  the  apostle  asserts  that  the  heathen  hinder 
the  truth  by  iniquity.  The  amount  of  the  proof  which  follows  is, 
(1)  That  the  truth  was  knowable.  (2)  Tliat  nothing  but  base 
^  and  evil  passions  keep  men  from  acknowledging  and  obeying  it. 
The  knowledge  of  God,  ro  yvoKjrdv  tov  0€oi),  or  that  concerning 
Grod  which  is  knowable  or  known.  The  meaning  that  which  is 
knowaMe,  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  best ;  and  that  to  yvojordv  may 
be  thus  rendered  we  can  have  no  doubt,  when  we  conij)are  to 
vorjTovy  intelligible,  to  alcr<^rjT6v  quod  perceptum  sit,  to  aoparov 
quod  non  visum  sit,  i.  e.,  invisible,  etc.  Buttmann^(Gram.  §  1)2. 
Anm.  3,  comp.  my  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  82,  Note  1,)  seems  to 
have  decided  this  point,  however,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  verbals  in  -t6s  frequently  correspond  to  the 
Latin  participles  in  -tus  ;  so  'rrXeKTOf;  stricken,  oTpcTrros  perverted, 
irovqroq  made,  factum,  etc.  But  "  more  commonly,"  he  adds, "  they 
have  the  sense  of  possibility,  like  the  Latin  adjectives  in  -His,  or 
the  Grerman  ones  in  -har  ;  as  aTpenros  versatilis,  oparoq  visibilis, 
oKovoTos  audibilisJ''  This  appears  more  fully  when  cort  is  joined 
with  these  adjectives  or  verbals  ;  e.  g.,  pum-ov  Itm,  one  can  live, 
(quasi,  *  it  is  live-able ') ;  rots  ovk  I^itov  coti,  they  cannot  go  out, 
{quasi  '  to  them  it  is  not  go-able ').  Plato  also  frequently  uses 
the  very  word  under  examination,  in  connection  with  So^aordv, 
e.  g.,  jh  yvuxjTov  kol  to  Sofoordv,  that  which  is  knowable  and  that 
which  is  supposable,  de  Repub.  Lib.  v.  * 

Concerning  Crod,  tov  0€o€,  ®€ov  being  Genitivus  objecti,  as  gram- 
marians say.  For  an  extended  statement  of  the  latitude  of  the 
Genitive,  in  regard  to  the  many  various  relations  which  it  ex- 
presses, see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  99.  Examples  in  point  are  Matt, 
xiii.  18,  TTopajSoX^  tov  (nrtLpovro^,  the  parable  concerning  the 

*  Both  the  verbal  form  of  the  word  and  classical  usage  undeniably  sanc- 
tion the  meaning:  "  that  which  may  be  known,"  if  the  context  favors  that 
interpretation.  But,  if  we  take  this  in  its  most  extended  signification :  "  all 
that  could  be  known,"  it  cannot  of  course  be  true ;  since  the  Gentiles  have 
not  all  possible  knowledge  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  —  On  this 
account  Luther,  De  Wette,  Meyer  and  others  not  without  reason  translate : 
*'  that  which  is  known."  So  Alford :  "  The  objective  knowledge  patent  and 
recognized  in  creation ;"  "  that  universal  objective  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
Creator  which  we  find  more  or  less  in  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  which 
as  matter  of  historical  fact,  was  proved  to  bo  in  possession  of  the  great  Gen- 
tile nations  of  antiquity.'* 
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sower  ;  1  Cor.  i.  18,  6  Xoyos  6  tov  aravpov,  the  declaration  con- 
cerning the  cross.  So  Xdyos  Tti/os  a  report  concerning  any 
one,  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  10.  viii.  5.  28.  Comp.  Luke  vi.  12. 
Ilom.  xiii.  3.  John  xvii.  2.  Heb.  ix.  8,  et  alibi. 

Among  them,  h  avrot?.  So  Iv  often  means ;  e,  g,,  Matt.  ii.  6, 
cv  oh  among  whom  ;  Rom.  xi.  17.  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  etc.  Tlie  sense 
would  then  be :  '  What  may  be  known  [by  the  light  of  nature] 
concerning  God,  was  manifest  among  them,'  L  e.,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  or  before  their  eyes.  The  more  probable  sense,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  them,  i,  e,,  in  their  minds  or  consciences ;  comp. 
Rom.  ii.  15.  Acts  xiii.  15.  Some  prefer  to  render  iv  avrots  as 
they  would  the  simple  Dative  avrot?,  viz.,  to  them,  and  appeal  to 
such  examples  as  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  Matt.  xvii.  22.  Luke  xxiii.  31. 
xii.  8,  and  even  to  Acts  iv.  12.  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  iv.  3.  But 
the  preceding  method  of  construction  is  plainly  the  more  certain 
and  simple  one.  Tholuck  and  Reiche  accordingly  prefer  to  ren- 
der €v  avrois  in  them  ;  and  they  interpret  it  as  referring  to  their 
moral  sense,  by  which  they  may  come  to  discern  and  judge  of  the 
evidences  of  divine  power  and  Godhead.  That  Iv  before  the 
Dative,  can  never  be  properly  considered  the  same  thing  as  the 
simple  Dative,  seems  to  be  conclusively  shown  by  Winer,  N. 
Test.  Gramm.  p.  177,  ed.  3. 

The  yap  in  6  ©co?  yap  avrot?  cc^avcpoKTc  is  yap  conjirmantis* 

(20)  For  the  invisible  things,  etc.,  ra  yap  ....  /cat  ^ciorrj^, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  parenthetic  explanation.  The  yap  here 
is  also  yap  conjirmantis  vel  illustrantis ;  it  stands  before  an 
assertion  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  preceding 
declaration.  'Aoparo,  means  the  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  di- 
vine Being ;  which  are  aoparo,  invisible,  because  they  are  not 
objects  of  physical  notice,  ^.  e.,  are  not  disclosed  to  any  of  our 
corporeal  senses.  Of  course  the  expression  refers  to  the  attri- 
butes belonging  to  God  considered  as  a  spirit ;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  world,  otto  icrtacws  Kocrfwv.  That  atro 
may  be  rendered  since,  scarcely  needs  proof;  e,g,,  oltto  KaTa/3oX.7j9 
Koa-fiov,  av  apxq^,  atro  tq^  a>pa9  €K€Lvr]^,  etc.;  see  Lex.  in 
verbum.  So  far  as  the  usus  loquendi  is  concerned,  it  might  be 
rendered  by,  by  means  of,  a  sense  which  airo  very  frequently  has, 
but  ToZ  iroLYJfuiorL  would  then  be  tautological.  By  ra  aopara  avrov 
....  Ko^oparai,  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  ever  since  the 
world  was  created,  the  evidences  of  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
have  been  visible  to  the  mind ;  which  indeed,  must  be  as  true  as 
that  they  are  now  visible. 

By  the  things  which  are  made,  rot?  Troi-qfiaxri,  i,  e,,  by  the  natural 
creation.  noti;/jiaori,  might  be  rendered  by  his  operations^  inas- 
much as  nouns  ending  in  the  neuter  -/xa  not  unfrequently  in  the 
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Hebrew-Greek  have  the  same  meaning  as  those  which  end  in 
-(Tt? ;  e.  g.,  SuccuotfioLy  SiKauocns,  justification.  If  it  were  thus 
rendered,  the  sense  would  be,  that  the  operations  of  God  in  the 
world  of  nature  continually  bear  testimony  respecting  him.  This 
is  not  only  true,  but  a  truth  scarcely  less  striking,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears to  us  through  the  medium  of  astronomy,  natural  i)hilosophy, 
and  physiology,  than  that  which  is  developed  by  creative  j)ower. 
JS^evertheless,  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  were  unknown 
to  the  heathen,  so  it  seems  most  congruous  here  to  explain  iroLrj- 
fjuwt*  by  things  made,  the  natural  creation^  which  the  heathen, 
in  common  with  all  others,  were  continually  reminded  of  by  their 
external  senses. 

The  due  result  of  serious  notice  is,  that  ra  aopara  tov  ©cov  may 
be  voovfjieva,  apprehended  hy  the  mind,  understood,  Noov/xcva 
KoJ^oparaL  means,  are  distinctly  seen,  are  intelligibly  perceived, 
u  e.,  they  are  so,  or  may  be  so,  by  the  aid  of  the  things  which 
have  been  made.  In  other  words :  God's  invisible  attributes,  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  made  as  it  were  visible,  i,  e.,  are  made  the 
object  of  clear  and  distinct  apprehension,  by  reason  of  the  natural 
creation.  So  the  Psalmist :  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,"  etc.,  Ps.  xix.  1,  2. 

But  what  are  the  attributes  of  God  which  are  thus  plainly  dis- 
cernible by  his  works  ?  The  answer  is,  rj  re  olSlo^s  airov  SvvafXLs 
Koi  &€Lorrf^,  both  or  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  This 
clause  is  epexegetical  of  ra  aopara  avrov.  Awa/u?  must  here  have 
special  reference  to  the  creative  power  of  God ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  called  oiSios,  because  it  must  have  been  possessed  antecedently 
to  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  before  time  began.  Still,  although 
^fuovpyia  (creative  power),  as  Theodore t  says,  is  here  specially 
mean^  I  apprehend  that  the  sense  of  Svvafiis  is  not  restricted  to 
this.  He  -who  had  power  to  create,  must  of  course  be  supposed 
to  have  power  to  wield  and  govern. 

©ciony?  is  distinguished  by  Tholuck  and  others,  from  Ocony?,  for 
they  represent  the  latter  as  signifying  the  Divinity  or  the  Divine 
nature,  while  the  former  is  represented  as  meaning  the  complexity 
of  the  divine  attributes,  the  sum  or  substance  of  divine  qualities,^ 
I  cannot  find  any  good  ground,  however,  for  such  a  distinction. 

*  The  two  ideas  may  be  included  in  the  word,  that  of  creation  and  pre- 
servation. 

t  There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  distinction  made  by  De  "Wette, 
Alford  and  others  between  ict^Jrijj  as  used  here  and  hUriis  in  Col.  2:  9. 
The  former  word  here  refers  to  **  those  vestiji^es  of  God  which  men  may 
everywhere  trace  in  the  world  aronnd  them,"  as  "his  majesty  and  ^lory, 
but  the  latter  word  in  Colossians  designates  "  the  essential  and  personal 
Godhead  of  the  Son."  See  Trench's  Syn.  of  the  N.  Test.,  De  Wette's 
Comm.,  et  al. 
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©coTT/s  is  the  abstract  derived  from  5€(fe ;  and  from  this  latter 
word  is  formed  the  concrete  or  cui/jective  derivate  «^ctcs,  divine. 
To  ^€Lov  of  course  means  divinity  ;  and  from  this  comes  another 
reguhir  abstract  noun  ^€107779,  with  the  same  simplification.  So 
Passow :  .^cton;?,  Gottlichkeit^  gottliche  NaJtury  i.  e.  divinity,  di- 
vine nature.  He  then  adds :  "  In  particukir,  divine  greatness, 
power,  excellence,  eminence,"  etc.;  t.  c,  .^cion/s  designates  the 
divinity  with  special  reference  to  these  qualities — the  identical 
manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed  in  our  text  The  same 
lexicographer  defines  -^con;?  the  Godhead,  the  divine  Being,  divine 
excellence.  In  the  same  sense,  viz.,  that  of  Godhead,  Divinity,  is 
TO  .^ctov  plainly  used  in  Acts  xvii.  29.  So  ^cwm/s  Wisd.  xviii.  9. 
So  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom.  V.  10),  to  /x^  ^fy^cipea^ai,  ^euorqro^ 
fi€T€X€tv  coTt,  not  to  perish,  is  to  be  a  partaker  of  Godhead  or 
Divinity. 

If  ^€iott;9  be  interpreted  here  as  a  word  designating  "  the  sum 
of  all  the  divine  attributes,"  we  must  regard  natural  theology  as 
equally  extensive  with  that  which  is  revealed,  so  far  as  the  great 
doctrines  respecting  the  Godhead  are  concerned.  Did  the  apos- 
tle mean  to  assert  this  ?  I  trust  not.  I  must  understand  .^cion/^ 
then,  as  designating  Divinity,  divine  nature,  divine  excellence  or 
supremacy,  i.  e.,  such  a  station,  and  condition,  and  nature  as  make 
the  Being  who  holds  and  possesses  them  to  be  truly  divine,  or 
God.  Eternal  power  and  supremacy  or  exaltation  appear,  then, 
to  be  those  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  divine  Being,  which  the 
works  of  creation  are  said  by  the  apostle  to  disclose.  And  when 
examined  by  the  eye  of  philosophy  and  reason,  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  very  same  nature  which  he  has  here  designed. 
At  all  events,  the  heathen  never  have  made  out  any  very  definite 
and  explicit  views  of  God  as  holy  and  hating  sin  ;  not  to  speak  of 
other  attributes,  of  which  they  had  quite  imperfect  and  unsatisl^- 
tory  views. 

On  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  viz.,  the  disclosure  of  the 
natural  world  in  respect  to  the  Creator,  Aristotle  has  said  an  ex- 
ceedingly striking  thing  (De  Mundo,  c.  G),  irdari  -^vrjr^  <f>v(r€i  ycvo- 
jxevo^  a&€(i}prjTOS,  air  avrtov  rdv  ifjytav  .^cwpctTat  6  ©€09,  God,  who  IS 
invisible  to  every  mortal  being,  is  seen  by  his  works.  Comp.  also 
"Wisd.  xiii.  1  —  5. 

^0  that  they  are  without  excuse,  cts  to  ctvat  avrovs  dva-jroXoyiyTOVs- 
Et9  TO,  followed  by  an  Inf ,  is  often  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
Si(TT€\  e.  g.,  Luke  v.  17.  Rom.  iv.  18,  vii.  4,  5.  xii.  3.  E15  to 
K.  T.  A.,  is  joined  in  sense  with  6  ^cd?  yap  aurot?  cf^avepoKrc  (the 
first  clause  in  ver.  20  being  a  parenthesis) ;  i.  e., '  God  has  ex- 
hibited, in  his  works,  such  evidences  of  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  that  those  are  without  any  excuse  who  hinder  the  truth 
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hy  reason  of  their  iniquity^  That  the  apostle  means  to  character- 
ize the  heathen  by  all  this,  is  clear  from  the  secjuel. 

(21)  Because  that  having  known  6W,  8toTtyvoKr€9Toi/0€oi/.  The 
hijQTi  here  is  considered  by  Glockler  as  co-oi-dinate  with  that  in 
ver.  19  ;  and  both  the  clauses  in  vers.  19,  20,  and  in  vers.  21  — 
23  he  considers  as  protases  to  8to  k.  t.  A.,  in  ver.  24  seq.  The 
sense  then  is :  '  Because  the  knowledge  of  God  was  disclosed  to 
them,  etc., — because^  when  they  knew  God,  they  did  not  glorify 
him,  etc., — 8td,  therefore  God  gave  them  over,'  etc.  But  8toTt 
cannot  stand  in  the  real  protasis  of  a  sentence  that  is  independent 
of  a  preceding  one ;  see  examples  of  its  use  in  the  Concordance. 
We  must  consider  the  8tort  in  ver.  19,  then,  as  prefatory  to  a  rea- 
son why  the  heathen  suppress  the  truth  iniquitously  ;  and  the 
ScoTt  in  ver.  21  as  prefatory  to  a  reason  why  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse. In  the  same  way  yap  often  follows  in  two  and  even  three 
successive  clauses,  prefatory  to  successive  reasons  for  successive 
assertions. 

Vv6vT€^  here  is  employed  in  a  sense  that  comports  with  the 
meaning  of  to  yvwarov  in  ver.  19,  and  may  mean  either  actual 
knowledge,  or  opportunity  to  know,  being  furnished  with  the 
means  of  knowing,  having  the  knowledge  of  God  plainly  set  before 
them. 

They  glorified  htm  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  ov^  w? 
....  evxapuT^arav ;  i.  e,,  they  paid  him  not  the  honor  due  to 
him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things,  nor  were  they 
thankful  for  the  blessings  which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
particle  ^,  after  a  negative  clause,  means  nor,  neither. 

But  indulged  foolish  imaginations  or  vain  thoughts,  dAA'  lyuanjuy- 
idi/croi/  ....  avTwv.  So  we  may  render  the  passage,  if  we  fol- 
low the  more  common  meaning  of /xaToiou),  which  not  unfrequently 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  bsp ,  i'^scn ,  insipide,  stulte  agere. 
The  Vulgate  renders  cfuxratw^o-av  by  evanuerant,  and  Erasmus 
hj  frustrati  sunt ;  and  to  the  like  purpose  many  critics  have  inter- 
preted it.  But  the  evident  intention  of  the  writer  seems  here  to  be, 
to  describe  a  state  of  mind  or  feeling,  not  to  express  the  result  of  it. 
AuiAoyta/AOi9  may  be  translated  thoughts,  reasonings,  or  disputa- 
tions; for  the  word  has  each  of  these  senses.  The  first  seems 
the  most  appropriate  here,  on  account  of  the  clause  which  imme- 
diately follows,  and  which  shows  that  the  state  of  the  interior  man 
is  designed  to  be  described.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that 
3caXoyurfu>$,  as  meaning  thought  or  imagination,  is  commonly 
taken  in  malam partem,  i,  e.,  as  designating  bad  thoughts,  evil  imagi- 
nations, c  g.,  Matt.  XV.  19.  Mark  vii.  21.  Is.  lix.  7  (Sept.)  1  Cor. 
iu.  20. 

K  we  construe  the  words  before  us  in  this  way,  the  sense  will 
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be:  'They  foolishly  or  inconsiderately  indulged  evil  ima^na- 
tions,'  L  e.,  base  and  degrading  views  respecting  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  and  the  honor  due  to  him,  as  the  sequel  (vers. 
22 — 25)  shows,  particularly  ver.  23. 

But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  expression  before  us,  which  I 
am  strongly  tempted  to  adopt.  The  Ilebrew  bsJi ,  vanitas,  fian- 
0T779,  fjuiTaui,  as  is  well  known,  is  often  employed  to  designate 
idols  and  idolatry.  Hence  fiaraLUL  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
Septuagint  to  designate  idols ;  e,  g,,  2  Kings  xvii.  15.  Jer.  ii.  5. 
viii.  19.  Amos  ii.  4.  1  Kings  xvi.  13,  etc  So  also  in  the  New 
Testament,  Acts  xiv.  15.  From  this  usage,  as  one  might 
naturally  conclude,  the  verb  fmraLow  (which  means  literally 
fji  dr  a  L  o  V  facere  vel  fieri)  sometimes  means,  to  he  devoted  to 
/xarato,  i,  e,,  to  idols ;  e.g.,  2  Kings  xvii.  15.  Jer.  ii.  5.  ifULTouoSTf 
aav,  they  became  devoted  to  idolatry,  or  to  vanities  (which  is  the 
same  thing).  The  phrase  in  our  verse  is  plainly  susceptible  of 
the  like  rendering,  viz..  In  their  evil  imaginations  or  by  reason 
of  their  wicked  devices,  they  became  devoted  to  idolatry,  or  devoted 
to  vanities  (which  has  the  same  meaning).* 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  regard  the  clause  be- 
fore us  a  kind  of  parallel  with  the  one  which  follows  ;  in  which 
case,  the  first  asserts  that  the  heathen  foolishly  indulged  in  wicked 
devices,  and  the  second,  that  in  consequence  of  this,  their  incon- 
siderate minds  became  darkened.  The  clause  under  examina- 
tion will  then  be  of  the  like  tenor  with  ver.  22. 

And  their  inconsiderate  mind  was  darkened,  kol  ia-KorCa-^  •  •  .  . 
KopSia,  KapSuL,  like  the  Hebrew  ab  very  often  means,  animus, 
inteUectus,  the  mind ;  and  this  is  plainly  its  meaning  here.-— 
'AowcTos  means  stolidus,  insipiens,  or  imprudens,  which  latter 
word  means,  wanting  in  consideration  and  foresight.  I  hesitate 
between  this  meaning,  and  that  of  stolidus  in  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  baa ,  i,  e.,  impious,  wicked.  The  KopSia  which  had  fool- 
ishly indulged  evil  imaginations  respecting  God,  may  be  truly 
characterized  either  as  inconsiderate  or  as  impious.  On  the  whole, 
the  latter  seems  to  convey  rather  the  most  energetic  meaning ; 
but  the  former  accords  better  with  the  idea,  that  the  second  clause 
(now  under  examination)  is  parallel  with  the  clause  which 
precedes  it. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  attentive  reader,  that  the  apostle 
here  represents  the  darkening  of  the  mind  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  wicked  imaginations  which  the  heathen  had  indulged.     Men 

*  Althou;;h  this  word  may  be  used  here  in  a  general  sense,  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  allusion  in  it  to  idol- 
worship,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  heathen  showed  their  evil  imagina- 
tions. 
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had  once  a  right  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  they  all  have  op- 
portunity to  be  acquainted  with  his  true  attributes.  But  in  this 
condition,  they  choose  foolishly  to  indulge  in  wicked  devices  and 
imaginations ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  they  lose  even  what 
light  they  possessed  IdKorUrSyj  y  doweros  avrwv  Kop^ia. 

(22)  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools^  €f>d<r- 
#covT€s  ....  ifi(t}pav$Tj(rav,  The  antithesis  of  the  sentiment  here 
is  strong. 

The  pretensions  of  many  heathen  philosophers  to  wisdom,  are 
well  known.  From  these  sprung  the  names  <^(Aoo-o<^ot,  ilnXjo(To<f>ia, 
o'6<f>oiy  <T(Hf>urT(u,  etc.  Ooo-ko)  means  to  declare,  to  affirm ;  which,  in 
the  present  case,  means  the  same  as  to  profess.  So  the  Greeks 
used  (^aoTKo) ;  e,  g,,  6i  €f>iXo(ro<l>€Lv  ffxia-Kovres,  those  who  profess  to 
philosophize.  To  the  same  purpose  Cicero  says :  "  Qui  se  sapi- 
entes  esse  profitentur,"  Quaest.  Tusc.  I.  9. 

(23)  And  exchanged  the  glory  of  the  immortal  God,  for  an  im- 
age like  to  mortal  man,  and  fowls,  and  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles, 
Kol  ^AAo^av  ....  ipTreriov,  The  phrase  rrp^  oo$av  tov  acfy^dprov 
®€ov  means  the  mqfesty  and  excellence  of  the  eternal  God,  or  the 
glorious  and  eternal  God.  In  ^AAo^av  .  .  .  .  cv  ofiouofjiaTL,  the 
Dative  with  cv  before  it  follows  the  verb.  In  such  cases  the 
usual  construction  is  to  put  the  simple  Dative  after  the  verb,  i,  e,, 
the  dative  of  the  noun  designating  the  thing  for  which  another  is 
exchanged ;  i,  e,,  Lev.  xxvii.  10,  ovk  oAAo^ci  ....  Kokbv  frovqpw. 
Ibid.  dAXa^  ....  icnjvo^  icrqv€u  Lev.  xxvii.  83.  Ex.  xiii.  13. 
The  classic  writers  usually  say,  oAXoo-o-ctv  rt  tlvo^,  orrtavrtrtvo?; 
but  sometimes  dXXao-crav  tl  tlvu  I  find  no  construction  like  this 
in  ver.  23,  except  in  Ps.  cv.  20,  where  in  the  Sept.  r^XXA^avro  rrjv 
Sofav  avTov  cv  ofwiMfiaTi  fwcKov  occurs.  Tholuck  says,  that  iv 
ofiouojxaTi  stands  for  cts  ofwitofxa,  and  he  construes  it  here  as 
meaning  the  transmuting  of  one  thing  into  another,  i,  e,,  making 
out  of  one  thing  something  different  from  it.  But  this  is  not  the 
common  use  of  aXXdcrato,  in  cases  like  oui-s,  although  the  verb  oc- 
casionally admits  of  this  sense  (see  ver.  26  below,  where,  however, 
the  Accusative  with  cU  is  employed).  But  usually  it  means  to 
commute  one  thing  for  another  (not  to  transmute  one  thing  into 
another).  Nor  can  it  be  the  design  of  Paul  to  say,  that  the  hea- 
then changed  the  glorious  and  immortal  God  into  an  image  of 
perishable  man  and  animals,  (for  how  could  they  do  this  ?)  but  to 
say  that  they  exchanged  the  former  (as  an  object  of  worship)  for 
the  latter ;  which  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

Such  being  the  fact,  both  as  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  the 
more  usual  construction  of  the  verb  aAXao-o-w,  I  must  regard  ly 
ofiouofiaTi  here  as  being  of  the  same  import  and  design  as  the 
simple  Dative  unattended  with  the  preposition  j  of  which  exam- 
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pies  are  not  wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  Ps.  cv.  20, 
confirms. 

The  phrase  ev  ofxoiMfLon  cticdvo?  is  like  the  Hebrew  d^^  n^Ta'n , 
the  resemblance  of  the  image,  t,  e.,  an  image  resembling  or  liie 
unto,  ^^ofyrov  is  designed  as  the  antithesis  of  acfySapTov,  and 
means  frail,  perishable,  inortaL 

IIcTctvwv  K.  T.  A.  How  extensively  such  idolatry  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, has  been  and  still  is  practised  among  the  heathen,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  formal  proof  in  the  present  case.  Juve- 
nal (Sat.  XV.)  has  drawn  an  admirable  picture  of  Egyptian  su- 
perstitions.    The  following  lines  are  sufficiently  graphic : 

"  Quis  nescit  ....  qualia  demens 
-^gyptus  portenta  colat  ?     Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  IiaBc ;  ilia  pavit  sataram  serpentibas  Ibim. 


Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam." 

And  after  saying  that  they  worshipped  various  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  even  culinary  vegetables,  he  exclaims : 

*'  O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  b»c  nascantur  in  hortis 
Namina  1 " 

Comp.  Ps.  cxv.  cxxxv.  15,  seq.  Is.  xliv.  9 — 17,  where  is  a  most 
vivid  description,  in  some  of  its  traits  not  unlike  to  the  hints  in 
Horace,  Lib.  I.  Sat.  8. 

(24)  Such  was  the  impiety  and  folly  of  the  heathen.  Even 
their  philosophers  and  learned  men  could  not  be  exempted  from 
part  of  the  charges  here  brought  against  the  Gentiles.  On  ac- 
count of  such  sins,  God  even  gave  them  up  to  their  own  lusts ; 
hvo  KoX  TrapiSoiKcv  ....  oKCL^apa-iav,  wherefore  God  even  gave 
them  up,  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts,  to  impurity  ;*  i.  e.,  God  gave 
them  over  to  the  pursuit  of  their  lusts,  and  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  follow  such  a  course,  because  they  were  so  desper- 
ately bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  and  would  hearken 
to  none  of  the  instructions  which  the  book  of  nature  communi- 
cated. The  imputation  is,  that  in  apostatizing  from  the  true  God, 
and  betaking  themselves  to  the  worship  of  idols,  they  had  at  the 
same  time  been  the  devoted  slaves  of  lust ;  which  indeed  seems 
here  also,  by  implication,  to  be  assigned  as  the  reason  or  ground 
of  their  apostasy.  Every  one  knows,  moreover,  that  among 
almost  all  the  various  forms  of  heathenism,  impurity  has  been 

*  The  Kol  after  dt6  may  import :  "  as  they  advanced  in  departure  from 
God,  so  God  also  on  his  part  gave  them  up.  His  dealings  with  them  had  a 
progression  likewise." — ^Alford. 
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/  either  a  direct  or  indirect  service  in  its  pretended  religious 
duties.  Witness  the  shocking  law  among  the  Babylonians,  that 
every  woman  should  prostitute  herself,  at  least  once,  before  the 
shrine  of  their  Venus.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  worship- 
pers of  Venus  in  Greece  and  Rome  practised  such  rites  ;  or  that 
the  mysteries  of  heathenism,  of  which  Paul  says  "  it  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak,"  allowed  a  still  greater  latitude  of  indulgence. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  describe  the  obscene  and  bloody  rites  prac- 
f  tised  in  Hindostan,  in  the  South  Sea  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  generally  among  the  heathen.  Polytheism  and  idolatry 
have  nearly  always  been  a  religion  of  obscenity  and  bloodL  This 
the  apostle  plainly  intimates. 

The  8to  here  =  8ia  o,  on  account  of  which,  for  which  reason. 
For  substance  it  has  the  same  sense  with  hun-i ;  yet  it  is  employed 
more  frequently  in  the  way  of  iUationy  while  it  has  a  more  spe- 
cifically relcUive  meaning  than  Sioru  Thus  8tdn  in  ver.  19,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  declaration  intended  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  assertion  ;  so  again  of  Swtl  in  ver.  21 ; 
but  8td  in  ver.  24,  stands  at  the  head  of  an  iUation  from  all  the 
preceding  premises  in  verses  19 — 23. 

Gave  up,  gave  aver,  irap€^K€,  i.  e.,  left  them  to  pursue  their 
own  desires,  without  checking  them  by  such  restraints  as  he  usu- 
ally imposes  on  those  who  are  not  hardened  and  obstinate  offend- 
ers. It  seems  here  neither  to  denote  an  active  'plunging  into 
sin,'  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  a  '  mere  inactive  letting  alone,'  on  the 
other ;  but  a  withholding,  by  way  of  just  retribution  for  their  of- 
fences, such  restraints  as  I  have  just  described.  The  verb  irapa- 
8t8a>/xi  is  commonly  employed  to  designate  delivering  over  to  prison 
(Acts  viii.  3),  to  bonds  (2  Pet.  ii.  4),  to  the  executioner  or  con- 
demning judge  (Matt  xviii.  34,  xxvii.  2,  2G).  So  here  it  is  a 
giving  or  delivering  over  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  lusts, 
i.  c,  a  judicial  abandonment  of  wicked  heathen.* 

In  their  lusts,  iv  rats  iirL&vfiiais,  i.  e.,  God  gave  them  up  [beinjz] 
in  their  lusts,  cij  dKo^apa-iav  k.  t.  A.  But  most  critics  construe  cV 
here  as  meaning  by  in  the  sense  of  on  account  of  by  reason  of. 
The  sense  is  good,  indeed,  when  rendered  in  this  way,  and  the 
tisus  loquendi  above  exception ;  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  cv  No.  6.  ed. 
2nd.  But  I  prefer  to  render  it  in  the  following  way,  viz.  God 
gave  up  them  [ovrcs  being]  i7i  their  lusts  etc ;  i.  e.,  he  gave  them 
up  who  were  filled  with  lust,  he  gave  them  up  to  the  pursuit  of  it, 
he  abandoned  them  to  the  perverse  desires  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  to  the  consequences  which  would  follow.     In  this  way,  cv 

*  Alford  Bay8 :  "  As  sin  begets  sin,  and  darkness  of  mind  deeper  dark- 
ness, grace  gives  place  to  jndjrmcnt,  and  the  divine  wrath  hardens  men  and 
harries  them  on  to  more  fearful  degrees  of  depravity." 
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rats  €7rt.9i;/xtat9  rCtv  KapSuDv  becomes  equivalent  to  an  adjective 
qualiiying  auroi;?.  Of  a  usage  like  this  in  respect  to  the  dative, 
with  iv  before  it,  the  New  Testament  affords  most  ample  proofs ; 
e.  g,,  Luke  iv.  32,  cv  cfovtrta  ^v  6  \6yos  avrov,  his  word  was  pow- 
erful; Rev.  i.  10,  iyevofMjv  iv  irvcvfiarLy  I  was  inspired;  John  xvi. 
25,  €v  TrapoLfJLiaLs  XaXeiv,  to  speak  paraholically ;  John  v.  5,  iv  axP' 
^cvctlgt  ^xyyv,  being  weak  ;  Rom.  xvi.  7,  ot  yeydvao-tv  Iv  'KpurrtD,  who 
became  Christians ;  and  thus  very  often,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Bretschn.  Lex.  cv,  No.  5.  Comp,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13.  'Ev  employed 
in  this  way,  may  be  called  tv  conditionis  ;  inasmuch  as  the  noun 
before  which  it  stands,  serves  to  designate  condition,  habitude^  or 
relation,  *Ev  thus  employed  agrees  with  the  so-called  2i  predicate 
of  the  Hebrews,  i,  e.,  a  prefixed  to  a  noun  which  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  an  adjective. 

To  the  practice  of  impurity,  ci?  aKCLSapo-Cav,  where  ct?  before  the 
Accusative  denotes,  as  usual,  the  object  for  which  anything  is,  or 
is  done.     The  sense  is  the  same  as  ct?  ro  iroitiv  tt/v  SLKo&apa-iav. 

To  dishonor  their  ovm  bodies  among  themselves,  or  that  their 
own  bodies  should  be  mutually  dishonored,  rev  artfjA^eaScu  .... 
€v  cavTots,  (aTLfid^ea^aL  in  the  Passive).  Tov  arifjidiea&tu  is  con- 
structed after  TropcScuKc  implied.  This  Infinitive  with  tov  has, 
until  recently,  been  generally  reckoned  as  an  imitation  of  the  He- 
brew Inf.  with  i  ;  but  Winer  (N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  45.  4,  ed.  3rd) 
has  shown  abundantly  that  it  is  very  common  in  the  Greek 
classics;  see  my  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  138.  The  older  critics 
used  to  solve  this  form  of  the  Infinitive  (where  tov  intimates  de- 
sign, object,  end),  by  supplying  €V€Ka  or  x^P"^  before  it.  Winer 
constructs  tov  aTLixd^€(r&aiy  in  the  present  case,  by  making  it  the 
Genitive  after  d/ca^a/xrtav.  I  prefer  the  other  method,  which 
makes  the  clause  epexegetical.  Among  themselves,  iv  cavrot?. 
For  this  frequent  sense  of  iv,  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  iv  I.  6. 

(25)  A  repetition  of  the  idea  contained  in  ver.  23 — Kat^XXo^v 
K.  T.  X.,  but  with  some  additions.  Otrtvcs  fien^XXa^av  .... 
if/ajSci  who  exchanged  the  true  God  for  a  false  one.  'AX^^ctav  tov 
©€oi)  =  Tov  aXrjSrj  ©€ov.  More  usually  it  is  the  latter  of  two 
nouns  which  is  employed  as  an  adjective  in  order  to  qualify  the 
former ;  but  sometimes  the  first  noun  performs  the  office  of  an 
adjective ;  compare  Heb.  Gramm.  §  440.  b.  Both  aXy^euiv  and 
^€v8ct  are  examples  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  ;  i/^ei^Sct  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  ban,  Kid,  "ngd ,  which  are  so  often  em- 
ployed to  designate  ijdols.  In  regard  to  /xer^XXofav  .  .  ,  ,  iv  t^ 
ij/€vS€Ly  see  on  rjXXa$av  .  .  .  .  cv  ofiouafiarL  in  verse  23.  But 
aXi^^eia  may  be  rendered  true  worship,  and  il/evSei  false  worship. 

And  worshipped  arid  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator^ 
Kol  io-efido-Srja-av  ....  KTuravrou — ^epd^oficu.  signifies  to  veneratSy 
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to  worship^  and  designates  the  state  of  mind  in  the  worshipper. 
The  Aorists  passive  often  have  the  sense  of  the  Middle  voice,  and 
so,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  have  an  active  sense,  as  here :  N. 
Test.  Gramm.  §  61,  1.  Aarpcuw  designates  either  internal  wor- 
ship (see  ver.  9  above),  or  external.  Here,  as  it  is  joined  with 
a-€pdiofju(u,  it  more  naturally  designates  the  external  rites  of  the 
heathen  religion.  —  the  creature,  created  things,  rg  Krwrct;  see  the 
close  of  verse  23. — Ilapa,  more  than,  above  ;  compare  Luke  iii. 
13.  Heb.  i.  4.  iii.  3.  ix.  23.  xi.  4.  etc.;  and  see  Bretschn.  Lex. 
irapd  III.  2.  e.     But  here  irapd  may  be  rendered,  rather  than. 

Who  IS  blessed  forever,  Amen,  os  Iotlv  ....  afii^v,  Doxologies 
of  this  nature  are  not  unusual  in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  see  Gal. 
i.  5.  Eom.  ix.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  The  Jewish  liabbies  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  accustomed  to  add  a  doxology  of  the  like 
nature,  whenever  they  have  had  occasion  to  utter  any  thing 
which  might  seem  reproachful  to  God.  The  Mohammedans  have 
borrowed  this  custom  from  them,  and  practise  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Tholuck  mentions  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  library  at 
Berlin,  which  contains  an  account  of  heresies  in  respect  to 
Islamism ;  and  so  oflen  as  the  writer  has  occasion  to  name  a  new 
heretical  sect,  he  immediately  adds ;  '  God  be  exalted  above  all 
which  they  say  T — EvXoyiyrds  means  worthy  of  praise,  deserving 
to  be  extolled. 

Amen,  afirjv,  the  usual  response  of  the  Hebrew  solemn  assem- 
blies to  the  words  or  precepts  of  the  law,  when  read ;  see  Deut, 
xxvii.  15  —  26.  The  Hebrew  *|rx  means  verum,  certum,  ratum 
sit,  t,  e,,  ita  sit ;  which  is  the  usual  sense  of  a/iiji'  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  Horn.  ix.  5.  xi.  36.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii.  21,  et  al. 
saepe.  As  to  the  custom  of  public  religious  assemblies  in  respect 
to  using  this  word,  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  It  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  solemn  expression  of  assent  to  what  has  been  said,  and  an  ap- 
probation of  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it. 

(26)  As  ver.  25  is  a  repetition  and  amplification  of  the  senti- 
ment in  ver.  23.;  so  vers.  26,  27,  are  a  repetition  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  sentiment  in  ver.  24.  There  is  the  same  connection 
in  both  cases ;  e.  g.,  after  asserting  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  in 
ver.  25,  the  apostle  proceeds  (as  in  ver.  24)  to  say :  on  account 
of  this  [their  idolatry]  God  gave  them  up  to  base  passions,  8ta. 
rovTO  ....  drt/i,iW  For  tlie  sense  of  irapi^wKev  6  ©cos,  see  verse 
24. — na5i7  a.TLfua's,  base  passions  where  aTt/xta?  (the  latter  of  two 
nouns  in  regimen)  holds  the  place  of  an  adjective,  agreeable  to 
common  usage ;  see  the  remarks  on  verse  25. 

-For  their  women  exchanged  their  natural  u^age,  into  that  which 
IS  unnatural  or  against  nature,  at  t€  yap  ....  (J^vo-lv.  Uapd  not 
unfrequently  has  the  sense  here  assigned,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 

5* 
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lexicons  ;  comp.  Acts  xviii.  13.  So  Plato  irapa  <l>v<rw  rfiovri^  un- 
natural pleasure.  T^  ^vaiiajv  )(prj(Tiy  means  usus  venereus.  But 
whether  the  apostle  refers  here  to  the  Greek  rpifidSe^  or  eracpor- 
rpuL,  or  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  prostituting  themselves  in  the 
vile  and  unnatural  manner  mentioned  in  verse  27,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Those  who  wish  to 
trace  evidences  of  the  facts  alluded  to,  may  consult  Seneca,  Ep. 
95.  Martial  Epigr.  I.  90.  Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  13.  p.  605. 
Tholuck  on  the  State  of  the  heathen  World,  in  Neander's  Denk- 
wiirdtgkeiten,  I.  p.  1 43  seq.,  translated  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
vol.  II.     Sueton.  Nero,  28. 

(27)  in  like  manner,  also,  the  males,  leaving  the  natural  use  of  the 
female,  burned  in  their  lust  toward  each  other,  ofioua^  re  koI  .... 
oAX^Xot?.  Literally  ofioua^  tc  /cat  may  be  rendered  moreover,  in 
like  manner  too.  Te  koJ.  is  often  employed  in  enumerating  partic- 
ulars, in  order  to  designate  an  intimate  connection  between  them. 
This  it  signifies  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  than  #cai  simply ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  Greek  re  answers  well  to  the  Lat.  que.  Tc  is 
employed  rather  to  annex  clauses  than  words,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  koJ.  ;  at  the  same  time  t€.  is  more  commonly  connected 
only  with  clauses  which  are  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence in  itself,  but  are  epexegetical,  i,  e.,  serve  for  confirmation, 
illustration,  amplification,  etc.  But  in  this  instance,  some  good 
Codd.,  and  many  versions  and  fathers,  read  8c  instead  of  re;  and 
8c  is  preferred  by  many  critics. 

The  evidences  of  the  fact  here  stated  by  the  apostle  are  too 
numerous  and  prominent  among  the  heathen  writers  to  need  even 
a  reference  to  them.  Virgil  himself,  '  the  chaste  Virgil,'  as  he 
has  been  oflen  called,  has  a  Corydon  amabat  Aleocin,  without 
seeming  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  blush  for  it.  Such  a  fact  sets 
the  whole  matter  in  the  open  day.  That  at  Athens  and  Rome 
TratScpocrrta  was  a  very  common  and  habitual  thing,  needs  no 
proof  to  one  who  has  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  espe- 
cially the  amatory  poets,  to  any  considerable  extent  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Solon  practised  it ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  says  the 
same  of  the  Stoic  Zeno.  Need  we  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  same 
horrible  vice  was  frequent  in  the  more  barbarous  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Roman  empire  ?  Would  God  that  nations  called  Chris- 
tian were  not  reproachable  with  it ;  and  that  the  great  cities  of 
the  old  world  (possibly  of  the  new  also),  did  not  exhibit  examples 
of  it  almost  as  flagrant  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome ! 

Males  with  males  doing  that  which  is  shameful,  ofxreve^  .  .  •  • 
Karepya^ofjievoL  A  further  description  of  what  the  writer 
means,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  design  of  the  preceding 
affirmation. 
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And  receiving  in  themselves  the  reward  which  is  due  to  their 
erroPy  koI  rrp^  .  .  .  •.  airoXofilSayovTe^,  The  apostle  doul)tles3 
means,  here,  the  evil  consequences,  both  physical  and  moral, 
which  followed  the  practices  on  which  he  is  animadverting.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  their  bodies  were  weakened,  their  health  im- 
paired, ^nd  premature  old  age  came  on  both  in  a  mental  and 
physical  respect.  With  regard  to  the  second,  what  else  could  be 
expected  from  those  who  sunk  themselves  far  below  the  brute 
creation,  but  that  their  moral  sense  would  be  degraded,  their  con- 
science "  seared  with  a  hot  iron,"  and  all  the  finer  feelings  and 
delicate  sensibilities  of  life  utterly  extinguished  ?  No  example 
in  the  whole  brute  creation  can  be  produced,  which  resembles  the 
degradation  of  the  inuScpatrreu ;  and  it  follows,  by  an  immutable 
law  of  a  sin-hating  God  which  is  impressed  on  the  very  nature 
of  all  moral  beings,  that  degradation  and  shame  should  result  from 
the  gratification  of  viler  than  beastly  appetites.  The  despots, 
princes,  and  rich  men  of  the  East,  who  practise  |X)lygamy  and 
keep  extensive  harems,  are  usually  superannuated  by  the  time 
they  are  forty  years  of  age;  how  much  more  might  this  be  natu- 
rally expected,  as  to  the  offenders  mentioned  in  the  verses 
under  examination  ? 

(28)  And  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge^  koI  koS^u)^  .  .  .  ,  iv  iinyvweu  AoKLfm^ia  usually  means 
to  try,  prove,  examine,  etc.  But  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word 
is,  to  approve,  to  choose;  like  to  SoKifio^  approved,  accepted,  agreea- 
ble, etc  The  apostle  means  here  to  say,  that  the  heathen  volun- 
tarily rejected  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which,  to  a  certain 
and  important  extent,  they  might  have  gathered  from  the  book 
of  nature  so  widely  spread  open  before  them — "E^ctv  cv  cTrtyi/oKra 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  kiriyv^Kuv ;  or,  which  is  still 
better,  to  designate  that  failure  to  retain  in  their  knowledge  what 
God  had  revealed  to  them  in  the  book  of  nature,  which  book  the 
apostle  accuses  them  of  neglecting. 

God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  TropeScuKcv  ....  vovv, — 
See  on  ver.  24  for  TropcSuMccv. — 'ASoKCfio?  is  the  negative  or  antithe- 
sis of  Soicffios ;  and  therefore  means  reprobate,  that  which  is  to  be 
rejected,  unapproved,  Beza  has  rendered  this  adjective  as  though 
it  had  a  neuter  active  sense,  a  mind  incapable  of  judging.  But 
the  usus  loquendi  will  not  bear  this ;  although  adjectives  in 
-tfio9  sometimes  have  an  active  sense ;  see  Buttm.  ausfiihrl. 
Sprachl.  2  Abth.  p.  341.  The  meaning  here  of  dSoKifiov  vow  is 
wicked  or  vile  mind,  which  is  deserving  of  condemnation  or  exe^ 
cration.     There  is  here  an  evident  paronomasia  of  oSoki/jiov  with 

To  do  those  things  which  are  disgrojceful,  iroictv  ru  /a^  ko^kofto, 
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1.  c,  which  are  indecorous,  shameful.  God,  in  his  righteous 
judgment,  abandoned  those  who  practised  such  vices  to  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  their  own  passions  and  conduct. 

(29)  FiJledj  full  of  abounding  in,  TreTrXripwfievov^,  The  con- 
struction, if  completed,  would  be  [TropeSwKcv  aurovs  6  i^cos]  ireirk-q' 
pwfievov^  K.  T.  X. ;  so  that  wcTrXiypw/xcvoi^s  agrees  with  aurovs  in  the 
preceding  verse.  It  is  here  followed  by  the  Dative  of  the  suc- 
ceeding nouns  ;  and  so  in  some  other  cases,  Wahl's  Lex. 
under  irX-qpoo},  The  Genitive  is  more  common  after  verbs 
of  abounding, 

^ABucitjL  is  a  generic  word  here,  iniquity,  sin,  which  comprehends 
all  the  particular  vices  that  are  afterwards  named. — 'H.opveCq,  is 
omitted  in  some  manuscripts,  viz.  A.  B.  C,  several  younger  MSS., 
and  some  of  the  versions  and  fathers.  In  some,  it  is  placed  after 
TTonyptlgu  The  enumeration  seems  quite  incomplete  without  it ; 
as  it  is  a  sin  which  most  of  all  was  universal  among  the  heathen. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  iropv^i^  has  an  extended  sense,  com- 
prehending cdl  illicit  intercourse,  whether  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  or  any  other  venus  iUicita. 

Malice,  7^onyptlg^  i,  e,,  versuta  etfaUax  nocendi  ratio,  as  Grotius 
defines  it.  Malice  is  a  wicked  desire  or  intention  of  doing  harm 
to  others,  in  a  fraudulent  and  deceitful  manner.  This  word  is 
omitted  in  D.  E.  G.  in  codd.  Clar.  Boem. ;  which  generally  read, 
a^LKLo,  KOKux,  nopvelq^  TrXcovc^tlgi,  k,  t.  X. — IlXcovc^iou  covetousness* 
Where  luxury  abounds,  and  devotedness  to  sinful  pleasures,  there 
a  thirst  for  gold  will  also  reign,  because  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  means  of  pleasure.  Petronius  strikingly  represents  Rome 
as  covetous  of  the  wealth  of  other  nations,  in  the  following 
manner: — 

« 

.    .     .    .  Si  quis  sinns  abditas  ultra, 
Si  qua  foret  tellas  quae  fulvum  mitteret  aurom, 
Hostis  erat,  fatisque  in  tristia  bella  paratis 
Quaerebantur  opes. 

Mischief,  kokui,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  antithesis  of  ^pen^, 
when  taken  in  a  generic  sense.  But  when  taken  (as  here)  in  a 
limited  one,  it  means  the  habit  of  doing  mischief  or  harm  to  others 
in  any  way.  It  differs  from  TrovrjpLo,  malice,  inasmuch  as  that 
more  particularly  designates  a  state  of  mind,  and  the  craftiness  by 
which  the  purposes  it  forms  are  to  be  executed.  Koucui  means 
any  kind  of  injurious  treatment, 

Full,  fietrrov^s  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  7r€irXrjpiafjL€vovs  ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  introduced  here  with  the  genitive  merely  for  the 
sake  of  varying  the  construction.  The  ellipsis  is  as  before,  [Tropt- 
S(i)K€v  avTovs  6  ©cos]  fieoTovs  K,  r.  X. — Envy,  i^ovo^,  seems  to  be 
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a  widely  spread  passion  of  the  human  breast.  It  exists  af  almost 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  where  one  part  of  tlie  community  i;*, 
or  is  thought  to  be,  more  happy  or  distinguished  than  anoliier. 
This  passion  was  in  the  highest  degree  predominant  at  Rome. — 
Murder  or  manslaughter,  <f>ovo^,  both  public  and  private,  legalized 
and  forbidden,  was  extremely  frequent  at  Rome ;  e.  g,,  the  gladia- 
torial fights,  the  destruction  of  slaves,  the  executions  by  tlie  Ro- 
man emperors'  orders,  and  deaths  by  poison,  assassination,  etc.  — 
Strife,  €pv:  of  course  followed  on  in  such  a  train. — Deceit*  Sc'Xo^ 
is  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  verse  of  Juvenal :  "  Quid  Roraje 
faciem?  Mentiri  nescio,"  Sat.  III.  41. — Malet^Ience,  Koicor/^cia, 
particularly  that  species  of  it  which  perverts  the  woixls  and 
actions  of  another,  and  puts  a  wrong  construction  on  them  in  order 
to  gratify  a  love  of  mischief,  when  it  was  easy  and  proper  to  put 
a  good  construction  upon  them.  It  diff'ers  specifically,  therefore, 
from  Trovrjpia, 

(30)  backbiters,  S^iSvpumr}^,  t.  e,,  a  slanderer  in  secret. — Kara- 
XaXo9,  a  slanderer  in  public, — Haters  of  God,  ^coarvycis.  Grotius 
says,  it  should  be  written  ^coorvyci?,  t.  e.,  with  the  tone  or  accent 
on  the  penult,  in  order  to  have  an  active  sense.  But  this  is  not 
necessary  ;  for  Suidas  defines  .^cocmrycr?  (oxytone)  by  oi  inro  &€ov 
fU(rovfjL€yoL,  kol  oi^eov/AtcrovvTes.  In  the  same  manner  Passow 
gives  the  meaning  of  the  word.  That  the  active  sense  is  here  re- 
quired, the  context  clearly  shows ;  inasmuch  as  the  vices  of  men 
are  here  designated,  not  the  punishment  of  them.* — Reproachful, 
v^purrd^,  t,  «.,  lacerating  others  by  slanderous,  abusive,  passion- 
ate declarations. — Proud,  vir€prqffMvov^,  i,  e.,  looking  with  disdain 
upon  others,  and  thinking  highly  of  themselves. — Boasters,  dXa^o- 
va?,  i.  e.,  glorying  in  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  whether 
wealth,  learning,  talents,  or  anything  else. — Inventors  of  evil 
things,  l^^evptras  kokwv.  This  doubtless  n*fers  to  the  inventions 
in  luxuries,  vices,  etc.,  which  were  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  great  cities  of  ancient  times,  where  there  was  a  competition 
in  pleasures  among  the  wealthy.  Disobedient  to  pare7its,  yoveva-iv 
dTrei^ci? ;  a  vice  exceedingly  common  among  the  heathen,  multi- 
tudes of  whom  cast  out  their  parents,  when  they  are  old, -to  pei^ 
ish  from  hunger,  or  cold,  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  The  accusative 
cases,  throughout  this  and  the  following  verses,  are  all  governed 
by  TTopcStDKcv  brought  forward  from  verse  28. 

(31)  Inconsiderate,  dwrwerous,  or  foolish;  compare  verses  21, 
22. —  Covenant  breakers,  dcrw^crovs,  perfidious, — Destitute  of 
natural  affection,  aaropyovs*     The  writer  probably  refers  here, 

*  It  is  doabtfal  whether  this  word  can  mean  "haters  of  God ; "  all  clas- 
sical usage  favors  the  meaning  "  hated  of  God."  See  Meyer,  RUckert,  De 
Wcttc,  etc.    The  tone  too  should  bo  on  the  final  syllable. 
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to  the  usual  practices  among  the  heathen  of  exposing  young  chil- 
dren to  perish,  when  the  parents  had  more  of  them  than  they 
thought  themselves  able  to  maintain,  or  had  such  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  bringing  up.  Tertullian  (in  Apolo- 
getico)  repeats  this  accusation  against  them  in  a  tremendous 
manner :  "  •  .  .  .  qui  natos  sibi  liberos  enecant .  •  .  crudelius  in 
aqua  spiritum  extorquetis,  aut  frigori  et  fami  et  canibus  exponi- 
tis," — Implacable^  axnrovhov^^  qui  pactum  non  admittit.  Some 
manuscripts  (A.  B.  D.  E.  G.  et  al.)  omit  the  word ;  but  still  its 
authority  does  not  seem  fairly  to  be  doubtful.  This  is  a  well- 
known  trait  of  the  heathen  character,  exemplified  in  a  most 
striking  manner  by  the  Aborigines  of  this  country.  —  Urmiercifuly 
dveXe^/Aovas,  or  destitute  of  compassion.  Wl:at,  for  example,  are 
or  were  the  provisions  made  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  among 
the  heathen? 

(32)  Who  hnowing  the  ordinance  of  God,  otrtvc?  ....  liriyvov 
T€s.  *E7rtyi/dKT€5  used  like  yv6vT€%  in  ver.  21 ;  where  see  re- 
marks. In  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  Paul  asserts  that  'the  heathen  who 
have  no  written  law  (revelation),  are  a  law  to  themselves,  for 
they  give  evidence  that  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law  are 
written  upon  their  hearts.'  He  refers  of  course,  in  these  and  the 
like  expressions,  to  leading  and  principal  traits  of  moral  duty. 
So  in  our  text,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  as  knowing  God^ 
he  means,  that  the  disclosures  made  respecting  God  in  the  works 
of  nature,  and  respecting  the  duties  which  he  demanded  of  them 
in  their  own  consciences  or  moral  sense,  were  of  such  a  kind  as 
fairly  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  something  respect- 
ing the  great  outlines  of  duty,  and  of  rendering  them  inexcusable 
for  neglecting  it. 

Ordinance,  to  SiKCLUDfia,  or  statute,  precept.  The  Seventy  em- 
ploy it  often,  in  order  to  translate  the  Hebrew  ph,  i:S'^^,  ^l^'r- 
The  use  of  htKauoyua.  in  such  a  way,  seems  to  be  quite  IMlenistic, 
Suidas,  however,  defines  it  thus:  8tK(Ma>/xaTa ;  vofto?,  IvroXaL 
Clear  cases  of  usage  in  such  a  sense,  are  1  Mace  i.  13. 
troL^iv  Ttt  BucoLUiifjuiTa  Twv  €^vu)v,  and  Test.  xii.  Patriai'ch.,  iraicly 
TO.  SiKOLiMfjuiTa  JLvplav,  Koi  vTroKoveLv  cvroAAs  0€oi);  Fabric.  Cod. 
Pseudep.  I.  603. 

What  the  SucaCuifia  or  ph  is  which  the  heathen  knew  or  might 
have  known,  is  now  declared,  viz..  on  ot  .  .  .  .  curtV,  that  they  who 
do  such  things  [such  as  he  had  just  been  mentioning],  are  worthy 
of  death.  As  the  affirmation  here  has  respect  to  those  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  knowledge  of  a  written  revelation,  so  death  can 
hardly  be  taken  in  the  fuH  and  exact  scriptural  sense  of  the  word ; 
(on  this  sense,  see  the  remarks  on  Rom.  v.  12).  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  in  a  sense  strictly  analogous  with  this,  viz.,  as 
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meaning  punishmenU  misery^  suffering.  The  very  nature  of  the 
term  implies  this.  That  the  word  l^avarov  \s>  figurcUively^  not  lit- 
erally employed  here,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  an  inspection  of  the 
catalogue  of  vices  which  the  apostle  had  just  named.  Surely  he 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  of  these  deserved  capital  punish- 
ment from  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  literal  sense  ;  and  that  this 
was  a  case  so  plain,  that  the  heathen  themselves  clearly 
recognized  it. 

Since  crimes  in  many  cases  are  the  result  of  a  sudden  impetus 
of  passion  and  temptation,  in  the  midst  of  which  men  abandon  re- 
flection, it  requires,  in  the  main,  a  higher  degree  of  depravity 
coolly  to  applaud  and  deliberately  to  justify  and  encourage  wick- 
edness already  committed  or  to  be  committed,  than  it  does  to  com- 
mit it  in  the  moment  of  excitement.  Hence  the  apostle  considers 
this  as  the  very  climax  of  all  the  cliarges  which  he  had  to  bring 
against  the  heathen,  that  they  not  only  plunged  into  acts  of  wick- 
edness, but  had  given  their  more  deliberate  approbation  to  such 
doings.  Not  only  do  the  same  things,  bat  even  commend  those  who 
do  them,  ov  fiovov  ....  irpaxrarofvfn.  It  is  often  the  case,  that 
wicked  men,  whose  consciences  have  been  enlightened,  speak  re- 
proachfully of  others  who  practice  such  vices  as  they  themselves 
indulge  in.  Few  profligate  parents,  for  example,  are  willing 
that  their  children  should  sustain  the  same  character  with  them- 
selves. But  when  we  find,  as  in  some  cases  we  may  do,  such 
parents  encouraging  and  applauding  their  children  in  acts  of  wick- 
edness, we  justly  consider  it  as  evidence  of  the  very  highest  kind 
of  depravity. 

There  is  some  variety  in  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  and 
Version,  as  to  hriyvovr^^,  but  not  enough  to  render  its  authority 
doubtful. 

It  is  of  such  depravity  as  this,  that  the  apostle  accuses  the 
heathen.  And  justly ;  for  even  their  philosophers  and  the  best 
educated  among  them,  stood  chargeable  with  such  an  accusation. 
For  example ;  both  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  allowed  and 
defended  iroiScpcurrta  and  incest,  numbering  these  horrid  crimes 
among  the  d8«i</>opa,  things  indifferent,  Aristotle  and  Cicero 
justify  revenge.  Aristotle  (Polit.  I.  8)  represents  war  upon 
barbarous  nations  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  hunting, 
and  as  altogether  justifiable.  The  same  writer  justifies  forcible 
abortion,  Polit.  VII.  16.  Other  philosophers  represent  virtue 
And  vice  as  the  mere  creatures  of  statute  and  arbitrary  custom  ; 
or  (to  use  the  words  of  Justin)  they  maintain,  /at/Scv  dvax  aperriv 
firjSk  KOKLav,  S6$rf  8c  yuovov  rovs  av^pwrnrox)^  ^  dya^a  -^  KaKo.  ravra 
iTycur^ai,  that  there  is  nothing  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  but  that 
things  are  made  good  or  evil  merely  by  the  force  of  opinion. 
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This  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  ;  for 
if  philosophers  thought  and  reasoned  thus,  what  must  the  common 
people  have  done,  who  were  more  exclusively  led  by  their  appe- 
tites and  passions  ?  The  picture  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  one  ;  it  is 
truly  revolting  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  But  that  it  is  just, 
nay,  that  it  actually  comes  short  of  the  real  state  of  things,  particu- 
larly on  the  score  of  impurity  and  cruelty,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
^  ancient  state  of  the  heathen  world,  and  of  Rome  in  particular. 
Poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  have  confirmed  the  words  of 
Paul ;  and  the  relics  of  ancient  cities  in  Italy,  (in  pictures,  carv- 
ings, statues,  etc.) — cities  destroyed  near  the  time  when  the  s^kw- 
tle  lived — bear  most  ample  testimony  to  what  he  has  said  of  their 
lasciviousness  and  shameless  profligacy.  One  has  only  to  add, 
with  the  deepest  distress,  that  in  many  of  the  great  cities  or  coun- 
tries called  Christian,  there  is  fearful  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  abominations  practised  in  various  respects,  which  even  exceed 
any  inventions  of  heathen  depravity.  How  oflen  is  one  obliged 
to  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  Tropc&oKcv  avrov?  6  ©€09 !  The  evi- 
dence of  this  lies  in  more  than  beastly  degradation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  that  Paul  does  not  mean 
to  assert  of  every  individual  among  the  heathen,  that  he  stood 
chargeable  with  each  and  every  crime  here  specified.  This  is 
impossible.  He  means  only  to  say,  that  these  and  the  like  vices 
(for  surely  they  were  guilty  of  many  others),  were  notorious  and 
common  among  the  heathen ;  and  that  every  individual  capable 
of  sinning,  philosophers  and  common  people,  stood  chargeable,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  some  of  them.  In  this  way  he 
makes  out  a  part  of  his  main  proposition,  viz.  that  aU  men  are 
under  sin  ;  consequently  that  all  are  in  a  lost  condition,  or  in  a 
state  of  condemnation.  These  declarations  being  established,  it 
follows  of  course  that  cdl  men  need  a  Saviour,  and  can  be  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  only  hy  m^ans  of  atoning  blood, 
which  procures  gratuitous  pardon  for  them. 

That  the  apostle  has  been  here  describing  the  heathen,  is  clear 
from  verses  20 — 23,  where  all  that  is  said  applies  in  its  proper 
force  only  to  them. 

That  the  heathen  had  a  moral  sense,  is  clear  from  Rom.  iL  14, 
15.  One  may  even  suppose  it  to  be  probable  that  some  of  them 
did  to  a  certain  extent,  obey  this  internal  law ;  at  least,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  they  could  obey  it  This  seems  to  be  implied 
in  Rom.  iL  26,  and  perhaps  in  Acts  x.  36.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  the  apostle  grounds  his  charges  of  guilt  against  them.  They 
fcnew,  at  least  they  might  have  known,  that  what  they  did  was 
-  against  the  law  of  nature,  against  their  consciences^  against  their 
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internal  persuasion  with  respect  to  right  and  wrong.  Consequently 
they  were  verily  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God ;  not  for  transgressing 
the  precepts  of  a  revelation  never  made  known  to  them,  but  for 
violating  a  law  that  was  within  them,  and  shutting  their  eyes 
against  the  testimony  of  the  natural  world.  Most  clearly  and 
fully  does  the  apostle  recognize  and  teach  all  this,  Rom.  ii.  12 — 
16,  26,  27.  Consequently  no  one  can  accuse  God  of  injustice, 
because  he  blames  and  condemns  the  heathen ;  for  he  makes  the 
law  which  was  known  to  them  the  measure  of  their  blame  and 
condemnation  (Rom.  ii.  12,  seq.),  and  not  a  revelation  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  Gentiles  need  a  Saviour ;  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  need  gratuitous  justification,  and  that  they  must  per- 
ish without  such  a  provision  for  them.  It  remains  then  to  be  seen, 
whether  the  same  things  can  be  established  with  respect  to  the  Jews. 

On  the  method  of  establishing  the  declaration  which  the  apostle 
makes  concerning  the  depravity  of  the  Gentiles,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  add  a  single  remark.  He  goes  into  no  formal  argument. 
In  the  passage  which  we  have  been  considering,  he  does  not  even 
appeal  (as  he  sometimes  does.  Tit.  i.  12),  to  the  testimony  of  their 
own  writers.  The  ground  of  this  must  be,  that  facts  were  plain, 
palpable,  well  known,  and  acknowledged  by  all.  In  particular, 
he  was  well  assured  that  the  Jewish  part  of  his  readers  would 
call  in  question  none  of  the  allegations  which  he  made  in  relation 
to  the  vices  of  the  Gentiles.  There  was  no  need,  therefore,  of 
any  more  formal  proof  on  the  present  occasion.  We  shall  see 
that  the  writer  occupies  more  time,  and  makes  greater  effort,  to 
confirm  his  declarations  respecting  the  Jews. 

Reiche,  in  his  recent  Commentary  (p.  173  seq.),  labors  to 
show,  that  the  giving  over  of  the  heathen  to  their  lusts,  etc.,  must 
mean  an  active  hardening  of  them,  or  demoralization  of  them  on 
the  part  of  God.  This,  however,  he  does  not  consider  as  the 
apostle's  real  opinion,  but  only  his  argument  Kar  avSpwirov,  u  e., 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  prejudices  and  modes  of  argument 
in  respect  to  the  heathen.  In  like  manner  he  considers  the  crim- 
inality which  the  apostle  attaches  to  idol-worship,  in  verses  21  — 
25,  to  be  an  allegation  Kar  ay^pumov.  One  is  pained  to  meet 
with  not  a  few  remarks  of  this  nature,  in  a  work  as  valuable  in 
many  respects  as  the  Commentary  of  this  writer  is.  What  means 
the  second  commandment?  And  what,  all  the  zeal  testified 
through  the  Old  Test  against  the  sin  of  idol-worship  ?  And  how 
was  the  apostle  to  convict  the  Gentiles  at  Rome,  by  employing  a 
mere  Kar  avBpwrov,  Jewish  opinion  or  prejudice,  as  an  argument 
against  them  ?  Neither  the  frankness,  the  sincerity,  nor  tlie  good 
sense  of  the  apostle,  will  permit  me  to  accede  to  such  sentiments. 
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CHAP.  n.  1—29. 

The  apostle,  having  thus  concladed  hfs  short  but  yery  significant  view  of  the  koh 
then  world,  now  turns  to  address  his  own  nation,  the  Jews,  in  order  to  show  them 
that  they  stood  in  need  of  the  mercy  proflTered  by  the  Gospel,  as  really  and  as  much 
as  the  Gentiles.  But  this  he  does  not  proceed  to  do  at  once,  and  by  direct  address. 
He  first  prepares  the  way  by  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  general  proposition,  that 
all  who  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  approve  of  it,  but  yet  sin  against  it, 
are  as  really  guilty  as  those  who  are  so  blinded  as  not  to  see  the  loveliness  and  excel- 
lence  of  virtue,  and  who  at  the  same  time  transgress  its  precepts.  This  he  does  in 
verses  1—8;  in  which,  although  he  had  the  Jews  constantly  in  mind,  he  still  advances 
only  general  propositions,  applicable  in  common  to  them  add  to  others;  thus  pre- 
paring the  way,  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  for  a  more  eflTectuai  charge  to  be 
made  specifically  against  the  Jews,  in  the  sequel  of  his  discourse. 

The  words  of  Turretin  (Expos.  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  in  cap.  II.)  are  in  point  here ; 
"  Postquam  ostendisset  apostolus  epistolie  suae  capite  primo,  Gentes  ex  propriis  ope- 
ribus  justificari  non  potuisse,  eo  quod  deploratissimus  eorum  status  esset;  idem  Jam 
Judaeis  capite  II.  demoustrare  aggreditur.  Yerum  id  facit  dextre  nee  mediocri  so- 
lertia,  statim  ne  nominatis  quidem  Judaeis,  positisque  generalibus  principiis,  quorum 
veritatem  et  equitatem  negare  non  poterant;  quo  facto,  sensim  eorum  mentionem 
injicit ;  tandemque  directe  eos  compellat,  vividaque  et  pathetica  orati<me  eomm  oon- 
scieutiam  pungit,  facitque  ut  de  propriis  peccatis  volentes  nolentes  convincantur. 
Et  in  his  quidem  omnibus,  deprimit  supercilium  Judaeorum,  qui  caeteras  gentes 
summo  contemptu  habebant,  iisque  se  longe  meliores  et  Deo  acceptiores  gloriaban- 
tur.  At  vero,  non  negatis  Judaeorum  ad  cognitionem  quod  adtinet  pnerogativis, 
ostendit  eos,  ad  mores  quod  spectat,  quae  pars  est  religionis  longe  pnecipna,  Genti* 
bus  haudquaquam  meliores  fuisse,  proiudeque  Dei  judicioet  damnationi  hand  minus 
obnoxios  fore." 

In  verses  d— 16,  the  apostle  shows  that  the  Jews  must  be  accountable  to  God  as 
really  and  truly,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  heathen  for  the  manner  in  which  they  demean  themselves  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  each  must  be  judged,  at  last,  according  to  the 
means  of  grace  and  improvement  which  he  has  enjoyed. 

In  verses  17—29  he  advances  still  farther,  and  makes  a  direct  reference  to  the  Jews. 
He  shows  here,  that  those  who  sin  against  higher  degrees  of  knowledge  imparted  by 
revelation,  must  be  more  guilty  than  those  who  have  ofiiended  merely  against  the 
laws  of  nature;  t. «.,  he  plainly  teaches  the  doctrine,  that  guilt  is  proportioned  to  the 
light  and  love  that  have  been  manifested,  and  yet  been  abused.  The  very  preeedenet 
in  knowledge,  of  which  the  Jews  were  so  proud  and  so  prone  to  boast,  the  apostle 
declares  to  be  a  ground  of  greater  condemnation,  in  case  those  who  possessed  it  sin- 
ned agrainst  it;  a  doctrine  consonant  as  truly  with  reason  and  conscience,  as  it  is 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures;  compare  John  iii.  19.  xv.  22—24.  ix.  41. 

(1)  Therefore  thou  art  without  excuse,  0  man,  every  one  that 
condemneth,  or  whosoever  thou  art  that  condemneth,  Sco  .  .  •  . 
KpLvwv. — Au>  is  made  up  of  8id  and  6,  and  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  word  is,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  tUative. 
To  my  own  mind,  the  connection  appears  to  be  thus :  *  Since  it 
will  be  conceded,  that  those  who  know  the  ordinances  of  Grod 
against  such  vices  as  have  been  named,  and  still  practise  them 
and  applaud  others  for  doing  so,  are  worthy  of  punishment ;  it 
follows  (8td,  therefore)  that  all  who  are  so  enlightened  as  to  dis- 
approve of  such  crimes,  and  who  still  commit  them,  are  even  yet 
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more  worthy  of  punishment*  The  apostle  here  takes  the  ground, 
that  those  who  were  so  enlightened  and  instructed  by  revelation 
as  to  condemn  the  vices  in  question^  would  ot*  course  sin  against 
motives  of  a  higher  kind  than  those  which  influenced  the  heathen 
who  were  po5sessed  of  less  light.  It  must  be  conceded,  indeed,  that 
owcvBoKown  in  i.  32  is  designed  to  aggravate  the  description  of 
the  guilt  which  the  heathen  incurred,  (and  in  fact  it  does  fo);  yet 
it  will  not  follow,  that  the  sin  of  these  heathen  would  not  have 
been  still  greater,  had  they  enjoyed  such  light  from  revelation,  as 
would  have  led  them  fully  to  condemn  those  very  sins  in  their 
own  consciences,  while  they  yet  practised  them.  The  main  point, 
in  the  present  chapter,  seems  to  stand  connected  principally  with 
the  greater  or  less  light  as  to  duty.  The  heatlien  with  less  light 
went  so  far  in  vice  as  even  to  approve' and  applaud  it,  as  well  as 
to  practise  it ;  the  Jew  with  more  light  was  led  irresistibly,  as  it 
were,  to  condemn  such  sins,  but  with  all  this  light,  and  against  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience,  he  violated  the  same  precepts 
which  the  heathen  violated.  Now  what  the  apostle  would  say,  is, 
that  he  who  sins  while  he  possesses  light  enough  to  condemn  the 
vice  which  he  practises,  is  really  and  truly  guilty,  as  well  as  he 
who  sins  while  approving  it.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  his 
readers  will  concede  the  point  which  he  has  asserted  respecting 
the  guilt  of  the  heathen ;  hence  he  draws  the  inference  (8td),  that 
bn  the  like  grounds  they  must  condemn  every  one,  who,  like  the 
Jew,  sins  against  the  voice  of  his  conscience  and  against  his  better 
knowledge. 

In  like  manner  Flatt  makes  out  the  connection  of  8to  here : 
"  Ato,  because  thou  knowest  to  SiKauofxa  rov  ®€ov ;  because  tliou 
knowest,  that  according  to  the  divine  decision  they  are  worthy 
of  punishment  who  practise  such  vices ;  because  thou  thyself  dost 
acknowledge  this  Succutafjia  ®€ov,  so  thou  canst  not  excuse  thyself 
for  committing  the  like  sins."  Has  6  Kpivwv  is  indeed  a  general 
proposition :  but  this  is  plainly  a  matter  of  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  He  means  to  include  the  Jews  in  it  j  but  at  the 
same  time  he  commences  his  remarks  on  them  in  this  general 
way  for  the  very  purpose  of  approaching  gradually  and  in  an  in- 
offensive manner  the  ultimate  point  which  he  has  in  view. 

For  wherein  (i.  e.,  in  respect  to  what)  thou  condemnest  another, 
thou  passest  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  thyself,  iv  ^  yap  .... 
Kara^pLv€v; ;  or,  in  condemning  another,  thou  passest  sentence  on 
thyself, — *Ev  5,  in  respect  to,  with  reference  to;  it  might  be 
translated,  because  that,  inasmuch  as,  like  the  Hebrew  ^'rxa .  The 
idea  then  would  be :  '  For  the  very  act  of  condemning  another,  is 
passing  sentence  upon  thyself.'  The  former  explanation  is  jire- 
ferable  :  *  Thou  who  condemnest,  dost  pass  sentence  on  thyself  in 
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respect  to  the  very  point  which  is  the  subject  of  condemnation ; ' 
t.  €.,  thou,  who  condemnest  the  practice  of  the  vice^  just  named, 
inasmuch  as  thou  practisest  the  very  same  vices,  dost  come 
under  thine  own  condemnation.  XpiVo)  may  here,  as  oftentimes, 
have  the  same  sense  substantially  as  KaraKpivw ;  compare  Matt, 
vii.  1.  Luke  vi.  37.  Rom.  xiv.  3,  4,  10,  13,  22.  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  Col. 
ii.  16;  or  we  may  render  the  passage  thus:  'With  that  [sentence] 
which  thou  dost  pass,'  or  ^  while  thou  passest  sentence '  {fv&whiley 
Mark  ii.  19.  Luke  v.  3.  John  v.  7),  viz.  on  the  heathen,  *thou  dost 
condemn  thyself.' 

The  yap  in  this  clause  is  yap  iUustrantis  vel  conjirmantis  ;  for 
the  sentiments  which  follow  are  designed  to  show,  that  Tras  6  Kpivtav 
is  ine:ccusahl€,  inasmuch  as  he  stands  chargeable  himself  with  the 
very  crimes  which  he  censures  in  others. 

Since  thou  who  condemnest,  doest  the  same  things,  ra  yap  ....  6 
Kpiv(av.  The  apostle  asserts  this,  and  leaves  it  to  the  conscience 
of  his  readers  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  it,  and  to  make  the 
application.  As  in  the  case  where  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
was  brought  before  the  Saviour,  and  hesaid  to  her  accusers:  "He 
that  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone,"  and  all  withdrew 
because  of  conscious  guilt ;  so  here,  the  apostle  says :  '  Every  one 
who  condemns  the  heathen  for  the  crimes  specified,  [he  was  well 
aware  that  the  Jews  did  this  with  a  loud  voice],  condemns  him- 
self, because  he  is  guilty  of  the  like  vices.'  No  arguments  or 
testimony  was  necessary  here,  for  Paul  knew  that  the  consciences 
of  his  readers  would  at  once  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  alle- 
gations.  He  therefore  leaves  it  to  their  consciences.  But  still, 
external  testimony  to  the  facts  alleged  is  not  wanting.  That  the 
Jews  of  this  period  were  grossly  corrupt,  is  certain  from  the 
accusations  which  Jesus  so  often  brought  against  them,  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  We  may  make  the  appeal  to  Josephus  also, 
and  in  particular  to  the  description  which  he  gives  of  Herod  and 
his  courtiers. 

(2)  For  we  know  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to 
truth,  against  those  who  do  such  things,  otSa/xcv  8c  ...  .  irpda-a-ovTas. 
Ac  may  be  occasionally  a  proper  and  simple  continuative  of  dis- 
course; but  such  a  sense  without  some  indication  of  diversity  or 
antithesis,  is  not  usually  to  be  attached  to  it.  Not  unfrequently 
it  assumes  the  place  of  a  casual  particle,  and  is  equivalent  to  ytip; 
not  because  8c  of  itself  has  the  same  signification  as  yap,  but  be- 
cause it  connects  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences,  which  hkve  a 
caudal  relation.  *  In  such  cases  it  may  be  translated  for,  since^ 
etc.     Here  I  take  the  connection  of  thought  to  be  simply  this: 

*Thou  art  without  excuse,  who,'  etc i,  e,,  thou  shalt  not 

escape  condemnation,  ^for  we  know  that  the  judgment  of  God,* 
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etc.  Reiche  gives  S4  an  adversative  sense ;  and  to  do  po,  he 
makes  the  sentiment  opposed  to  be  the  supposition  that  '  God 
would  not  judge  men.'  But  the  preceding  context  does  not  supply 
this ;  and  the  above  method  of  inteq)retation,  which  is  grounded 
on. the  context,  is  more  simple  and  obvious,  and  is  equally  con- 
formed to  idiom. — Kpifia  0€oi)  means  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  God,  Qkov  being  Genitivus  auctoris, — Kara  aXyS€iav 
may  (1)  be  taken  (as  usual  in  the  classics)  for  tndyj  verily ;  i,  e., 
just  in  the  same  sense  as  oktco?,  oXiqBwfs.  This  would  make  agoo<l 
meaning  in  our  verse  ;  but  not  the  best.  (2)  It  may  mean  the 
same  as  Kara  &K(uoowf;v,  agreeably  to  justice,  inasmuch  as  oXt^^cui 
often  means  vera  religionis  doctrina,  vera  at  que  salutaris  doctrina, 
etc.  So  Beza,  Tholuck,  and  others.  (3)  A  better  sense  still 
seems  to  be,  agreeoMy  to  the  real  state  of  things,  in  accordance 
with  truth  as  it  respects  the  real  character  sustained  by  each  in- 
dividual. The  sentiment  then  is :  *  Think  not  to  escape  the 
judgment  of  God,  thou  who  condemnest  the  vices  of  the  heathen, 
and  yet  dost  thyself  practise  them ;  whatever  thy  claims  to  the 
divine  favor  on  account  of  thy  birth  or  thy  spiritual  advantages 
may  he,  remember  that  the  judgment  of  God  will  be  according  to 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  according  to  the  real  character  which 
thou  dost  sustain.' 

aSmcA  things,  ra  rounrra,  viz.  such  as  he  had  just  been  mention- 
ing.* Observe  that  the  apostle  does  not  accuse  the  ira^  6  Kpivtav 
here  of  the  very  same  thing  in  all  respects ;  nor  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  every  individual  among  the  Jews,  or  even  that  any 
one,  was  chargeable  with  each  and  every  vice  which  he  had 
named.  Enough  that  any  one  or  more  of  these  vices  might  be 
justly  charged  on  all.  And  even  if  it  could  be  said,  that  there 
might  be  individuals  who  gave  no  external  proofs  to  men  that 
they  were  guilty  of  any  of  these  vices  ;  there  certainly  were  none 
who  were  not  more  or  less  guilty,  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
Saviour  declares  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  men  may 
be  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery,  i,  e.,  spiritually,  internally, 
mentally. 

(3)  Ihst'  thou  think  this,  then,  O  man,  who  condemnest  those 
that  djo  such  things,  and  doest  the  very  same  things,  that  thou  shalt 
escape  the  judgment  of  God'i  KoyCt^r}  8c  ...  .  ©cov.  Ac  being  in 
its  proper  nature  adversative,  it  is  very  naturally  employed  in 
replies,  answers,  or  questions  which  are  designed  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  something  which  another  may  have  said,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  cherish  in  his  thoughts.     It  gives  energy  to  the  reply  in 

P  See  a  similar  use  of  r^  rotavra  in  Class.  Greek,  e.  g.  Xen.  Memorab. 
I.  5.  2. 
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Greek  ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  translated  into  our  own  idiom, 
whose  particles  are  often  so  insignificant  compared  with  the 
Greek  ones.  In  the  present  case,  it  must  be  rendered  then,  which 
makes  the  sentence  in  English  approach  very  near  to  the  ener- 
getic form  of  the  Greek. 

The  sense  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  as  follows :  *  Thou  who 
condemnest  others  for  vicious  indulgences  and  stiU  dost  tliyself 
practise  the  same,  dost  thou  suppose,  that  while  they  cannot 
escape  thy  condemning  sentence,  thou  canst  escape  the  sentence 
of  him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ? '  WeU  has 
Chrysostom  paraphrased  it :  to  <rov  ovk  e^c^trycs  Kpifia,  kol  to  tov 
®€ov  SuL<l>€v$y ;  thou  hast  not  escaped  thine  own  condemnation; 
and  shah  thou  escape  that  of  Crod'^  * 

(4)  Or  dost  thou  despise  (treat  with  contempt)  his  abounding 
goodness  J  and  forbearance,  and  long  suffering,  y\  tov  ....  icara- 
<l>pov€L(t ;  The  word  TrXovroq  is  often  employed  by  Paul  in  order  to 
designate  abunaance,  copiousness  ;  e.  g.,  Eph.  i.  7.  ii.  7.  i.  18.  iii.  16. 
Rom.  ix.  23.  xi.  33,  et  alibi.  The  Seventy  frequently  employ  it 
to  translate  I'^Tan  and  'b'n .  Here  ttXovtov  supplies  the  place  of  an 
adjective,  and  means  abundant  or  abounding;  comp.  Heb. 
Gramm.  §  440.  b.  Kindness,  benignity,  yprrf(TT6mp'o^,  Holding 
in,  avoxq^,  i.  e,,  checking  or  restraining  indignation,  forbearing  to 
manifest  displeasure  against  sin.  Mcucpo^vfiLa^,  longanimiicu, 
D'^BX  T\^^.,  slowness  to  anger,  forbearance  to  punish.  Both  words 
{avo)^<s,  and  fiaKpo^vfiia^)  are  of  nearly  the  same  import,  and 
serve,  as  synonymes  thus  placed  usually  do,  to  give  intensity  to 
the  expression.  The  meaning  is  as  if  the  apostle  had  said  : '  De- 
spisest  thou  his  abounding  kindness  and  distinguished  forbearance 
to  punish  ? '  The  apostle  means  to  say  here,  that  all  the  distin- 
guished goodness  which  the  6  KpCvwv  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of 
his  superior  light,  was  practically  neglected  and  contemned  by 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  plunged  into  the  same  vices  which  the  igno- 
rant heathen  practised. 

Not  acknowledging  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to 
repentance,  ayvoCjv  ....  ayct.  'Ayi'ociiv  in  the  sense  of  not  recog^ 
nizing  or  acknowledging,  rivakrKO)  and  the  Hebrew  yy^  often 
mean  to  recognize,  to  acknowledge ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lexi- 
cons.— To  )(pr}ar6v,  i.  q.,  xprjaroTri^,  by  a  common  usage  of  the 
Greek  tongue;  compare  to  yvoxrrov  in  i.  19. — ^^Ayct,  leads;  but 
as  verbs  often  designate  a  tendency  towards  the  action  which 
they  usually  designate,  as  well  as  the  specific  action  itself,  so  here 
the  tendency  or  fitness  to  accomplish  the  end  is  designated;  com- 

*  The  apostle  seems  to  have  in  mind  here  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  that 
only  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  judged  under  the  Messianic  reign,  whilst  fill 
Israel  should  be  treated  as  children.    See  Meyer^s  Comm. 
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pare  John  v.  21,  ey€i/)€i,  hcts  the  power  or  faculty  to  raise  up  ; 
itaoTToui,  has  the  power  of  giving  life  ;  Rom.  i.  21,yvdin'€?,  having 
opportunity  to  know.  The  sentiment  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
which  the  6  Kpivwv  enjoys  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  is 
manifested  so  hi<>^hly  in  his  forbearance  to  punish,  is  intended  to 
teach  him  gratitude  for  God's  blessings,  and  of  course  sorrow  (/xcra- 
votav)  for  his  offences  in  nispect  to  that  course  of  conduct  which 
such  a  principle  would  dictate.  Let  the  reader  compare,  for  the 
sake  of  deeply  impressing  on  his  mind  so  important  and  striking 
a  sentiment,  the  passages  in  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32. 
XXX  iii.  11. 

(o)  According  to  thine  obstinacy,  however,  and  impenitent  heart, 
or  according  to  thy  hard  and  impenitent  heart,  Kara  8c  ...  .  Kop- 
Slov.  With  §€  the  antithesis  is  sometimes  implied  merely,  by 
what  is  said  in  the  context,  and  not  expressed.  Here  I  take  the 
antithetic  sentiment  to  be :  "  Thou  art  indeed  hoping  to  escape 
the  judgment  of  God,  but  instead  of  this  thou  art  heai)ing  up 
treasures  of  wrath,"  etc  *  A^  here  rendered  however,  naturally 
refers  back  to  ver.  3,  and  is  properly  adversative  to  the  thought 
which  the  impenitent  man  cherishes.  ^Kkrjporrj^  means  insensi- 
hility  of  he^irt  or  mind,  a  state  in  which  one  is  not  duly  affected 
by  considerations  presented  to  his  mind.  —  'AftcTavoi/rov  Kaphvav 
means  a  heart  not  so  affected  as  to  sorrow  for  sin,  through  the 
goodness  of  Grod  which  is  designed  to  produce  such  an  effect.  It 
is  by  such  spiritual  insensibility  or  stupidity,  that  a  sinner  is  ag- 
gravating his  condemnation ;  so  the  next  clause. 

Thou  art  treasuring  up  for  thyself  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath, 
when  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  shall  he  revealed,  SrfcravpL^eL': 
....  Tov  ®€ov,  ©rja-avpi^eis,  to  treasure  up,  i.  e.,  to  lay  up  in 
store,  to  accumulate,  to  increase.  In  the  choice  of  this  term, 
there  is  a  tacit  reference  of  the  mind  to  the  preceding  tov  ttXjovtov 
T^  ^(fyrfaTOTriTos ; — 'S,€avT<a,  for  thyself,  Dativus  incommodi  (as 
grammarians  say);  compare  Rom.  xiii.  2.  Matt,  xxiii.  31.  James 
V.  3.  See  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  104.  2,  Note  1. — 'Opyijv,  wrath, 
includes  also  the  punishment  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  wrath.  A  day  of  punishment  is  called,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
K'j'ia  Di'' ,  tart  Di*» ,  nin'>  C]X  ni'^ ,  i.  e,,  a  day  when  the  displeasure 
of  Jehovah  is  manifested. 

In  the  day  of  indignation,  or  punishment,  iv  y/xipq,  opyrj^,  i.  e,, 
oprfffv  [rrfv  ccroftcn/v]  cv  r^P'^pa  6pyYJ<s,  indignation  that  will  be  shown 

*  Is  It  not  better  here  with  Dc  Wette  and  Meyer  to  consider  Sc  as  strictly 
adversative,  and  introducing  the  contrast  of  the  precedlnjj  clause :  on — &y(i  1 
The  ^roodness  of  God  loads  (i.  e.  this  is  its  ohject  and  natural  effect  unre- 
sisted) thee  to  repentance,  but  in  accordance  with  thine  obstinacy  and  im- 
penitent heart,  thou  art,  etc. 
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or  executed,  etc. —  Kal  dTrofcaXvi/rccos  koI  SucauoKpuria^  may  be  taken 
as  a  Ilendiadys,  and  rendered  of  revealed  righteous  judgment. 
The  meaning  is:  'When  God's  righteous  judgment  shall  be 
revealed,  t.  e.,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.'  Griesbach,  with  a, 
majority  of  MSS.,  omits  the  second  icat ;  which  makes  the  reading 
more  facile. 

(6)  Who  wiU  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,  os 
aTToSoxrci  ....  auroO,  i,  e,,  who  will  make  retribution  to  every 
man,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  conduct.  *Epya  means  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  all  the  developments  which  a  man  makes  of  him* 
self,  whether  by  outward  or  inward  nctions  ;  compare  John  vi.  27. 
Rev.  xiv.  13.  xxii.  12.  The  word  is  indeed  more  commonly 
used  to  designate  something  done  externally  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  sense.  Thus  tpya  vofiov  means  any  work  which 
the  law  demands  ;  l^pya  0€ov  means  su^ch  works  as  God  requires ; 
and  in  cases  of  this  nature  it  will  not  be  said,  I  trust,  that  God 
and  his  law  do  not  require  anything  but  external  works.  Many 
theories  respecting  future  reward,  have  been  made  from  this 
verse.  The  apprehension  that  Paul  here  contradicts  salvation  by 
GRACE,  and  makes  it  to  depend  on  the  merit  of  works,  has  no 
good  foundation.  The  good  works  of  the  regenerate  are  imper- 
fect. No  man  loves  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  But  there  is  some  real  goodness  in  the  works  of  the 
truly  sanctified ;  and  this  will  be  rewarded,  imperfect  as  it  is,  not 
on  the  ground  of  law  (which  would  demand  entire  perfection),  but 
on  the  ground  of  grace,  which  can  consistently  reward  imperfect 
good  works.  Thus  the  grace  of  the  gospel  and  the  reward  here 
promised  to  good  works,  are  altogether  consistent  But  those 
who  remain  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  stand  simply  on  laW'- 
ground  as  to  acceptance,  and  must  therefore  be  punished  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  sins. 

(7)  To  those  who  by  patient  continuance  or  perseverance  in 
well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  or  immor^ 
ted  glory  and  honor,  [he  will  render]  eternal  life  or  happiness, 
Tots  fjilv  ....  auaviov. — Miv  has  its  corresponding  8c  in  v.  8.,  in- 
troducing a  contrast. — 'YTrofxev/jv  means  perseverance  or  patient 
continuance.  — Kara,  before  the  Accusative,  frequently  designates 
the  modus  in  which  anything  is  done,  or  the  state  and  condition 
in  which  it  is;  e,g,,  Kara  rd^tv,  Kara  i,rj\.ov,  Kara  yi/wcrtv,  etc. — 
"Epyov  here  has  the  epithet  dya&ov,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  fi'om 
the  generic  €pya  used  in  the  preceding  verse.  —  Ad^av  Kal  rifirp^ 
Koi  d<j>^ap(TLav  is  cumulative  or  intensive ;  ^.  e,,  it  expresses  hap- 
piness or  glory  of  the  highest  kind.  We  may  translate  the 
phrase  thus :  immortal  glory  and  honor,  making  d<f>SaLpcrtav  an 
adjective ;  or  we  may  render  it,  glorious  and  honorable  immor' 
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taUty,  or  honoralle  and  immortal  glory.  The  idea  is  substantiallj 
the  same  in  all ;  but  the  first  seems  most  congruous  as  to  tlie 
method  of  expression.  The  joining  of  ri/xiy  and  8o^a  in  order  to 
express  tntensiti/,  is  agreeable  to  a  usage  which  is  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament ;  e.  g.,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  Heb.  ii.  7,  9.  2  Pet  i.  17. 
Apoc.  iv.  9,  11.     So  the  Hebrew,  *»'i!n')  nin. 

The  interpretation  given  above  is  tlie  usual  one,  for  substance, 
adopted  by  the  great  body  of  the  commentators.  But  some  pre- 
fer the  following  arrangement :  rots  ftcv  [aTroSuKrci],  koS^  vrrofjievrjv 

t.  e,j  '  to  those  [will  he  render],  according  to  their  perseverance 
in  well-doing,  glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  [even  to  those 
who]  seek  eternal  life.*  But  when  it  is  said  in  defence  of  this, 
that  it  is  incongruous  to  speak  of  seeking  glorg,  and  honor,  and 
immortality,  and  therefore  tpffroxxn  must  be  joined  with  ^cd^v  aao- 
viov,  I  acknowledge  myself  incapable  of  perceiving  the  Aveight  of 
the  argument.  What  is  ghry,  but  future  happiness  ?  What  is 
honor,  but  the  divine  approbation  ?  And  what  is  immortality, 
but  the  perpetuity  of  these  ?  And  what  is  there  more  incongruous 
in  seeking  these,  than  in  seeking  ^a;'^  aiwvioi/  ?  t^-qruv,  means  to 
labor  for,  earnestly  to  desire,  to  strive  for  with  effort ;  and  all 
this  the  Christian  certainly  may  and  must  do,  in  respect  to  glory, 
and  honor,  and  immortality.  The  suggestion,  that '  to  seek  after 
immortality  would  have  no  sense,  because  we  are  and  must  be 
immortal,'  does  not  apply  in  this  case ;  for  it  is  not  after  immor- 
tality simply  considered  that  we  are  to  seek,  but  after  an  immor^ 
tality  of  glory  and  honor.  Besides,  there  is  such  an  unnatural 
chasm  between  rots  and  ^rirovo-i,  in  case  we  adopt  this  interpreta- 
tion, as  should  be  admitted  only  from  a  necessity,  which  does  not 
here  exist 

(8)  Butt  to  those  who  are  contentious,  toU  Bk  c^  cpi^ctas.  The 
Genitive  of  a  noun  with  cic  (c^)  is  often  employed  as  an  adjective 
in  designating  some  particular  description  of  persons  or  things. 
Thus  6  ii  ovpavov  =B  ovpdvio^  9  17  €k  ^vctccd^,  natural ;  rov  €K  ttwt- 
T€a)9,  credens ;  6  cf  vfuov,  yours ;  ol  ck  ircpiro/uc^s,  the  circumcised ; 
so  the  classical  ol  €k  oroas,  etc.  The  objections  against  such  a 
sense  of  ii,  have  no  good  foundation.  The  apostle  means  here  to 
designate  those  who  contend  against  God,  or  rebel  against  him. 
The  Seventy  use  ipe^i^o)  in  order  to  translate  rr^^ ,  Deut.  xxi.  20. 
xxxi.  27.  What  it  means,  moreover,  is  explained  in  the  next 
clause  by  aTrct^ovcrt.  The  derivation  of  ipi^cuts  from  ipi^cvu),  to 
work  in  wool,  to  make  parties,  etc.,  is  quite  unnatural.  It  doubt- 
less comes  from  ^19,  ipe^L^ta,  as  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  N. 
Test,  clearly  shows.* 

*  The  derivation  of  this  word  from  Hpi^os  or  ipi^tim  seems  now  to  be 
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And  are  disobedient  to  the  truth  hut  obedient  to  unrighteousness, 
Kcu  dircL^ova-i  ....  dStKtIgi.  Here  (in  a  subordinate  member  of 
the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  begun  in  verse  7)  is  a  second  fnh/ 
which  is  protatic,  and  another  hi  apodotic.  The  contrast  of  tiie 
two  respective  clauses  in  which  they  stand,  is  made  very  plain  by 
dTTct^ovo-t  and  irii^ofxevois-  We  have  no  words  capable  of  desig- 
nating such  nice  shades  of  relation  as  fiev  and  Se  signify  hei«,  and 
in  like  cases  ;  although  they  are  very  plain  and  significant  to  the 
practised  critic.  I  have  not  in  this  case  attempted  an  exact 
translation,  the  nearest  to  the  original  that  I  am  able  to  come, 
is  as  follows :  even  those  who  disobey  indeed  the  truth,  hut 
obey  unrighteousness.  How  imperfect  an  exhibition  this  is 
of  the  nicer  coloring  of  the  Greek  expression,  every  one 
must  feel  who  has  "  8ta  rrfv  t^iv  ra  aUr^^rjrrfpia  ycyv/o/cwr/jtcva  irpo^ 
SiaKpunv.** 

'AXiy^ciia  here  means  true  doctrine.  As  the  proposition  of  the 
apostle  is  general  here,  «.  tf.,  as  it  respects  all,  whether  Jew^s  or 
Gentiles,  Avho  disobey  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality,  so 
aXri^tlq.  must  be  taken  in  a  latitude  that  embraces  the  truth  of 
both  natural  and  revealed  religion.  'ASwcto,  as  in  i.  18,  tlie  an- 
tithesis of  uXT/'^cta,  means  thai  which  is  unrighteous,  that  which 
the  truth  forbids. 

Indignation  and  wrath,  opyrj  koX  ^/xos.  Ammonius  says: 
.^u/jtos  is  of  short  duration,  but  opyij  is  a  long-continued  remem- 
brance of  evil.  These  words  do  not  seem,  however,  to  be  used 
here  with  any  specific  difference,  both  meaning  excitement,  the 
feeling  of  strong  excitement,  indignation,  etc.,  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  synonymous  terms,  as  often,  is  intensive.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  nouns  in  the  Nominative  case,  is  an  evident  depar- 
ture from  the  structure  in  the  preceding  verse,  (called  by  Gram- 
marians avaKoXv-^ov)  where  ^unjv  ciuaviov  is  in  the  Accusative 
governed  by  dTro&oo-et  understood.  Here  ofryrj  koI  ^fjLo^  are  the 
Nominative  to  co-ovrat  implied. 

(9)  ©X«//^t9  Kol  oTcvox^pta  are  in  the  same  construction  as  ofyyr) 
Kol  ^vfjLoq,  i.  c,  with  coTttt  understood,  and  designate  the  effect  of 
the  latter.  The  meaning  is,  intense  anguish,  great  suffering. 
These  two  words,  used  in  the  way  of  expressing  intense  siffering, 
are  often  joined  by  classic  writers ;  and  so  in  Hebrew  we  have 
np*^''  fi^2£  Is.  xxx.  6.     The  literal  sense  of  the  words,  accordino* 

generally  acknowledged,  although  formerly  Prof.  S.  and  others  derived  it 
from  ^pis,  strife.  But  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  1 2:  20 ;  Gal  5:  20,  where 
ipt^fia  is  distinguished  from  ^pis,  oppose  tills  derivation.  Alford  and  some 
others  understand  it  here  in  accordance  with  the  first  meaning  of  the  word 
ipi^fvw,  as  signifying  "•  sdj-seekimj  f  but  perhaps  tlic  apostle  rather  intends 
to  designate  that  opposition  to  God  which  is  the  result  of  self-seeking. 
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to  their  etymology,  would  be  pressure  and  narrowness  or  want  of 
room  (the  former  objective  and  the  latter  subjective) ;  but  the 
literal  sense  is  abandoned,  and  the  tropical  one  here  employed. 
The  ninth  verse  is  a  repetition  of  the  general  sentiment  contained 
in  ver  8 ;  while  the  10th  verse  repeats  the  sentiment  of  verse  7. 
This  repetition,  however,  is  evidently  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  but  with  the  design  of  making  a  specific  application  of 
the  threatening  to  all  classes,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Upon  every  sotd  of  man^  ciri  waava/  ilrv\qv  av^punrov,  t.  e.,  upon 
every  man.  In  Hebrew,  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  of  the  wicked, 
etc.,  means  the  righteous,  the  wicked,  etc.  So  here,  the  soul  of 
man  means  man  ;  i,  «.,  by  metonymy,  a  leading  or  conspicuous 
part  of  man,  is  put  for  the  whole  person. — J^irst  of  the  Jew,  and 
then  of  the  Greek,  *Iov8cubu  ....  "EXXrp/o^,  u  e,,  the  Jew,  to 
whom  B,  revelation  has  been  imparted,  shall  be  judged  and 
punished  first  in  order,  because  he  sustains  a  peculiar  relation 
to  revealed  truth  which  calls  for  this ;  compare  i.  16.  Hei'e  the 
apostle  openly  shows,  that  what  he  had  been  thus  far  saying  only 
in  general  terms,  is  applicable  to  Jews  as  Avell  as  to  Greeks. 

(10)  But  glory,  and  honor y  and  peace,  to  every  one  who  doeth 
good,  first  to  the  Jew,  and  then  to  the  Greek,  ho^a  8c  ...  .  'EXXiyvt. 
That  is,  both  threatenings  and  rewards  are  held  out  to  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  condition. 
This  verse  is  a  repetition  of  verse  7,  with  the  addition  of  lovSatou 
T€  npcoTov  KOi  ''EAXi/vos.  But  hcre  elprfvrj  is  substituted  for  a<f>&ap' 
aCav  there.  Elprjvrf  may  be  considered  as  the  opposite  of  that 
enmity  and  disqtdetude  in  which  unsanctified  men  are  involved,  as 
it  respects  God.  Intensity  of  affirmation  is  intended  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

(11)  For  with  God  there  is  no  partiality,  or  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, ovyap  ....  ®€w.  The  Hebrew  d'^JB  Ki^a  means  <o  deal  par- 
tiaUy,  to  look  not  at  things,  but  at  persotis,  and  pass  sentence  ac- 
cordingly. The  phrases  irpoo-owrov  XaiJi^av^w  or  ^Xhrtiv,  and  also 
irpoatoKokrfiffCn,  are  entirely  Hebraistic  in  their  origin  j  the  classic 
writers  never  employ  them.  The  apostle  here  explicitly  declares, 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  which  he  had  laid  down,  the  Jew  as  well  as  the 
Greek  being  the  proper  subject  of  it  The  yap  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse  is  yap  confirmantis, 

(12)  A  confirmation  or  explanation  of  wliat  he  had  just  said  in 
the  preceding  verse ;  for  if  God  judges  every  man  according  to 
the  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed,  then  there  is  no  partiality 
in  his  proceedings  ;  and  that  he  does,  the  present  verse  explicitly 
declares. 

Sin^e  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  a  revelation,  shall  perish 
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without  a  revelation,  oa-ot  yap  ....  arroXxjvirnu.  Nofio9>  like  the 
Hebrew  rrnin ,  often  means  the  Scriptures,  the  revealed  law  ;  e,  g^ 
Matt.  xii.  5.  xxii.  36.  Luke  x.  26.  John  viii.  5, 17.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
Gal.  iii.  10.  Matt.  v.  18.  Luke  xvi.  17.  John  vii.  49,  et  alibL 
Here  most  plainly  it  means  iJie  revealed  law,  revelation,  or  the 
Scriptures ;  for  verse  15  asserts  directly  that  the  heathen  were 
not  destitute  of  all  law,  but  only  of  an  express  revelation.  The 
classical  sense  of  avofuo?  would  be  urdawjvlly,  s=  ?ra/9ayo/ui>9.  But 
plainly  this  meaning  is  here  out  of  question.  *Avo/aws  diroXoiWai 
means,  that,  when  adjudged  to  be  punished,  they  shall  not  be  tried 
by  the  precepts  of  a  revealed  law  with  which  they  have  never  been 
acquainted,  but  by  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  which  were 
written  on  their  own  hearts ;  see  verse  15. 

And  so  many  as  have  sinned  under  revelation^  wiU  he  con- 
demned by  revelation,  #cai  oo-ot  ....  KpJ^^ovroju  Here  vopjos  is 
employed  in  the  sense  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
'Ev  vofua,  in  a  state  of  law,  i,  e,,  of  revealed  law  or  revelation, 
with  iv  conditionis,  as  we  may  call  it ;  for  Iv  is  often  put  before 
nouns  designating  the  state,  condition,  or  relation  of  persons  or 
things ;  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  Iv,  No.  5.  It  is  equivalent  to  orofioc, 
1  Cor.  ix.  21,  vofjLov  c^ovro,  Rom.  ii.  14.  The  sentiment  is,  that 
those  who  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation  (as  the  Jews  had  done) 
would  be  condemned  by  the  same  revelation,  in  case  they  had 
been  transgressors.  The  oo-oi  employed  in  this  verse  is  of  the 
most  general  signification  =s  quicunque  ;  oiru'es  would  have  a  relsr 
tive  and  limited  sense. 

(13)  This  declaration  is  followed  by  another  which  is  designed 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  and  which  is  therefore  introduced  with 
another  yap.  For  not  those  who  hear  the  law  are  just  with  Godj 
hut  those  who  obey  the  law  shall  be  justified,  ov  yap  ....  htKnuiMf- 
a-ovrai,  i,  e.,  not  those  to  whom  a  revelation  has  been  imparted, 
and  who  hear  it  read,  are  counted  as  righteous  by  their  Maker 
and  Judge,  but  those  who  obey  the  law  shall  be  counted  righ- 
teous. The  apostle  here  speaks  of  oi  oKpoaraJi  rov  vofiov,  with 
reference  to  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  every  Sabbath 
day.  The  sentiment  is :  *  Not  those  who  merely  enjoy  the  exter- 
nal privilege  of  a  revelation,  but  those  who  obey  the  precepts  of 
such  a  revelation,  have  any  just  claim  to  divine  approbation. 

(14)  To  this  sentiment  the  apostle  seems  to  have  anticipated 
that  objections  would  be  made.  He  goes  on  to  solve  them,  or 
rather  to  prevent  them  by  anticipation.  He  had  said  that  Jew 
and  Gentile,  without  distinction,  would  come  under  condemnation 
for  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  also  be  rewarded  for  obe- 
dience (verses  9,  10) ;  he  had  declared  that  there  is  no  partiality 
with  God,  and  that  all  would  be  judged  by  the  pi*ecepts  of  law 
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(verses  11,  12) ;  he  had  intimated  that  those  wlio  were  the  hearers 
of  the  law  (the  Jews)  would  not  on  that  accoint  be  accepted,  but 
only  those  who  obey  it.  It  was  natural  now  for  some  objector  to 
say :  '  The  Grentiles  have  no  revelation  or  law ;  and  thcrt^fbre 
this  statement  cannot  be  applied  to  them,  or  this  supposition  can- 
not be  made  in  relation  to  them.'  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
Gentiles  have  a  law  as  really  and  truly  as  the  Jews,  although  it 
is  not  written  on  parchment,  but  on  the  tablets  of  tfieir  hearts. 
That  verse  14  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the 
Gentiles  are  under  a  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  verse  13  (ot 
dicpoarai  rov  vofiav)  is  designed  to  show  that  the  Jews  are  under  a 
law,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  The  yap  then  in 
verse  14,  is  yap  tUustrantis  et  confirmantis. 

An  objection  to  this  has  often  been  made,  viz.,  that  in  this  way 
we  may  represent  the  apostle  as  affirming,  that  there  were  some 
of  the  heathen  who  did  so  obey  the  law  as  to  be  just  before  God. 
But  the  apostle  no  more  here  represents  the  heathen  as  actually 
attaining  to  this  justification,  than  he  represents  the  Jew  as  actu- 
ally attaining  to  it  in  verse  13.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say 
in  verse  13,  that  there  are  any  Jews  who  are  actually  7rot7;rat  rov 
vofiov  in  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to  this  phrase ;  compare 
chap.  iii.  19,  20,  23,  27,  30,  31.  He  is  merely  illustrating  a 
principle^  in  both  cases.  The  Jew  expected  justification  on  ac- 
count of  his  external  advantages.  *  No,'  says  the  apostle,  '  this  is 
impossible  ;  nothing  but  entire  obedience  to  the  divine  law  will 
procure  justification  for  you,  so  long  as  you  stand  merely  on  your 
own  ground.  And  here  the  heathen  may  make  the  like  claims- 
If  you  say  that  a  heathen  man  has  no  law,  because  he  has  no 
revelation ;  still  I  must  insist  that  he  is  in  as  good  a  condition 
with  respect  to  actual  justification,  as  you  Jews  are ;  for  although 
he  has  no  Scripture  (and  in  this  respect,  no  law),  yet  he  has  an 
internal  revelation  inscribed  on  his  heart,  which  is  a  rule  of  life 
to  him,  and  which,  if  perfectly  obeyed,  would  confer  justification 
on  him,  as  well  and  as  truly  as  entire  obedience  to  the  written 
law  could  confer  it  upon  you.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.     You  can  claim  no  pre-eminence  in  this  respect.' 

If  it  is  understood  that  the  apostle  is  only  laying  down,  or  illus- 
trating  a  principle  here,  not  relating  a  historical  fact ;  all  diffi- 
culty about  the  sentiment  of  the  passage  is  removed.  Certainly 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  ver.  14,  than  must  arise  in  regard 
to  the  iroirfTcu  rov  vofxov  of  ver.  13.  The  writer  means  to  say 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  the  Gentiles  may  have  the  same 
kind  of  claims  to  be  actually  justified  before  God  as  the  Jews 
(which  of  course  has  an  important  bearing  on  ver.  11);  but,  as 
the  sequel  shows  most  fully,  neither  Jew  nor    Gentile  has  any 
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claim  at  all  fa  justijicaiion,  since  both  have  violated  the  law  under 
which  they  have  lived. 

Do  in  their  natural  state  such  things  as  revelation  requires^ 
<f>v(r€L  ....  iroiy.  ^vo-t?,  in  a  classical  sense,  means  the  nature  or 
natural  state  of  a  thing,  the  natural  condition  of  any  thing ;  just 
in  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  word  nature  in  our  own  language ; 
e,  g,,  the  Greeks  said  6  xara  kj^vo-u/  ^ovaros,  natural  death  ;  6  Kara 
clyva-LV  iraTrjp,  natural  father  ;  KJ^vatv  ej(€t  ya/eaS^cu,  it  naturally  hap- 
pens, etc.  In  the  verse  before  us,  ^^vo-ci  is  equivalent  to  firf  voyuov 
expvra ;  i.  e.,  it  designates  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
precepts  of  natural  religion  only,  and  were  destitute  of  sjiecial 
revelation.  The  dative  case  (<f>va-€i.),  here,  as  often,  expresses 
the  state  or  condition  of  anything ;  i,  c,  Dativus  conditionis.  As 
to  Ttt  rov  vofjLov,  it  means  either  €pya  vofjLov  (see  ver.  15),  or  else 
SiKaiMfjLaTa  vofiov,  etc.  Those  things  belonging  to  the  law  desig- 
nates, of  course,  such  things  as  the  law  requires. 

These  having  no  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  ovroi  ....  €un 
vofjLos.  The  constiniction  is  changed  when  ovroi  (masc.  gender)  is 
employed ;  which  is  constructio  ad  sensum,  av^pwtroi  being  under- 
stood. What  is  meant  by  cavrois  twrt  vofio9,  is  explained  in  the 
following  verse. 

(15)  Who  show  that  the  work  which  the  law  requires  is  written 
upon  their  hearts,  oirtvcs  ....  avrwv.  Oito'cs  refers  to  the  Gren- 
tiles. —  The  work  or  duty  of  the  law,  to  Ipyov  rov  vofjLov,  i.  e.,  that 
whicfi  the  law  demands.  So,  plainly,  this  much  controverted 
passage  should  be  rendered,  if  we  compare  it  with  other  phrases 
of  the  like  tenor  ;  e,  g,,  2  Thess.  i.  3,  €pyov  ttjs  irtcrrcws,  work  such 
as  faith  demands ;  1  Thess.  i.  11,  €pyov  tiot&o^,  such  works  as 
faith  requires;  John  vi.  28,  *  What  shall  we  do  that  we  may 
perform  to.  Ipya  rov  0€oi),  such  works  as  God  requires  ;  to  which 
the  answer  is  (ver.  29.)  'to  €pyov  tov  @€ov,  the  work  which  God 
requires,  is,  that  ye  should  believe,  etc. ;  John  ix.  4,  ra  ^a  rov 
irifxif/avTos  fji€,  works  enjoined  by  him  who  sent  me  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5, 
€pyov  evayyiXujTov,  duty  which  the  evangelical  office  demands ;  et 
sic  alibi.  With  these  plain  cases  of  usage  before  us,  there  is  no 
need  of  endeavoring  to  prove,  as  some  have  done,  that  Ifxyov  is 
here  merely  periphrastic,  i.  e,,  that  ipyov  rov  vofjiov  means  the 
same  as  vofios*  That  such  a  usus  loquendi  is  not  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  may  indeed  be  shown ;  e.  g,,  to  rq^  ^iXoo-cx^ui?  '^ryov,  h/ioC 
ifxuTLVi  airo  ^ap/^dfmv  ap^oL,  philosophy  (some  say)  took  its  rise  from 
barbarians.  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  15.  6)  says :  ^rotciv  to  €pyov  rov 
vofjiov,  to  do  what  the  law  requires.  The  periphrastic  use  oi  xprjyM. 
and  Trpdyfia  in  this  way,  is  well  known.  But  it  is  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  have  resort  to  this,  when  the  expression  €pyov  vofjuov  can 
be  so  easily  explained  without  it.  It  means  plainly,  such  work, 
or  duty  as  the  law  requires. 
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This,  L  e.,  precept  enjoining  this,  is  written  on  the  hearts  or 
ininds  of  the  Gentiles.  Ypainov  is  of  course  to  be  unclerstoo<l 
figuratively ;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  expression  is, 
that  the  great  precepts  of  moral  duty  are  deeply  impressed  on  our 
moral  nature,  and  co-exist  with  it,  even  when  it  is  unenlightened 
by  special  revelation.  There  is  also  an  allusion  in  ypairrov  to  the 
written  law  of  the  Jews ;  this  was  written  on  tablets,  that  on  the 
heart.  KapSla,  like  the  Hebrew  J^ ,  very  often  stands  for  mind 
as  well  as  heart,  TpaTrrov  iv  rat?  KapBtcu^  is  used  as  the  antithesis 
of  ypairrov  iv  TrXja^i  Xt^tveus,  which  characterized  the  revealed  law 
of  Moses  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 

What  was  meant  by  the  expression  just  considered,  the  apostle 
goes  on  to  show  by  adding  two  epexegetical  clauses.  Their  con- 
science  hearing  witness  ^vfifiaprvpovairj^  avrtoi/  tiJ?  oin^ctSiJo'cws, 
viz.,  Tw  avTtiy  to  it,  to  the  same  fpyov  vopxw.  That  is,  the  evidence 
that  what  the  law  of  God  requires  is  inscribed  on  the  minds  of  the 
heathen,  is  the  testimony  of  their  consciences  to  such  moral  pre- 
cepts. Some  understand  (ru/Aftaprvpovcny?  as  meaning,  that  the 
conscience  bears  testimony  in  conjunction  with  the  heart  or  mind; 
but  compound  verbs,  like  (rvfjufiaprvpiay,  not  unfrequently  have 
substantially  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms,  or  the  same 
with  a  little  intensity.  So  avfi/jLaprvpio}  is  em])loyed  in  Rom.  ix.  1. 
And  in  our  text,  written  in  their  hearts  or  minds  is  explained  by 
adding,  the  conscience  hearing  testimony,  viz.,  to  the  precepts  in 
question.  This  is  the  evidence  that  these  precepts  are  engraved 
u[:on  the  minds  of  natural  men.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to 
say,  that  there  are  two  testimonies,  one  of  the  mind  and  another 
of  the  conscience ;  but  that  the  conscience  testifies  to  the  fact 
which  he  had  alleged  in  regard  to  the  mind. 

The  apostle  now  adds  a  second  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  demands  of  the  moral  law  ai*e  inscribed  on  the  heart  of  men 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  viz.,  their  thoughts  alternately  accusing  or 
excusing  them,  #cai  fxera^v  ....  aTroXoyovfiiviav.  Mcra^u  aXXrjXiiJv, 
between  each  other,  at  mutual  intervals,  alternately,  i.  e.,  in  succes- 
sion, first  one  kind  of  thoughts,  i,  e,,  approbation ;  then  another 
kind,  i,  e.,  disapprobation.  —  Aoyio-fto^  means  ratiocination,  judg- 
ment, reflection.  It  designates  a  more  deliberate  act  of  the 
mind  than  a  mere  iv&vfx-qfJM  or  iv&viJLTj<rL<;.  —  K.aTr]yopoiJVT(i)v, 
accusing,  in  case  the  actions  were  bad ;  dTroXoyovixevwv,  defending, 
in  case  they  were  good.  After  each  of  these  participles,  cairrovs 
or  av^punrov  is  implied. 

The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  not,  as  has  frequently  been  sup- 
posed, that  one  man  blames  or  applauds  another,  or  that  men  mu- 
tually blame  and  applaud  one  another,  (although  the  fact  itself  is 
true) ;  but  that  in  the  thoughts  or  judgment  of  the  same  indi- 
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vidual,  approbation  or  condemnation  exists,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  actions  which  pass  in  review  before  him.  Thus  the  voice 
of  conscience,  which  proceeds  from  a  moral  feeling  of  dislike  or 
approbation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  mind  when  it  examines  the 
nature  of  actions,  unite  in  testifying,  that  what  the  moral  law  of 
God  requires  is  impressed  in  some  good  measure  on  the  hearts 
even  of  the  heathen. 

To  deny  that  men  can  have  any  sense  of  moral  duty  or  obliga- 
tion, without  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  is  erroneous ;  for  the 
apostle's  argument,  in  order  to  convince  the  Gentiles  of  sin,  rests 
'  on  this  as  a  basis.  And  if  it  be  alleged,  that  in  this  way  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation  is  superseded ;  I  answer,  not  at  sdl.  The 
knowledge  of  some  points  of  moral  duty,  or  the  powder  to  acquire 
such  knowledge,  is  one  thing ;  a  disposition  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  natural  religion  is  another.  The  latter  can  be  affirmed  of  few 
indeed  among  the  heathen  of  any  age  or  nation.  Again  ;  facul- 
ties adapted  to  discover  the  path  of  duty  are  one  thing,  the  use  of 
them  so  as  effectually  to  do  this  is  another.  The  former  the 
apostle  asserts ;  the  latter  he  denies.  And  justly ;  for  after  all, 
what  have  the  heathen  done  and  said  which  renders  the  gospel  in 
any  measure  unnecessary  ?  Little  indeed ;  in  some  respects  we 
may  say,  nothing.  What  authority  liad  their  precepts  over  them  ? 
And  how  was  it  with  them  as  to  doubts  and  difficulties  about 
some  of  the  plainest  principles  of  morality  ?  Their  minds  were 
blinded  by  their  passions.  Hence  the  voice  within  them  was  not 
listened  to ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  God  left  himself  without 
sufficient  witness  among  them.  The  apostle'  most  plainly  and 
fully  asserts  that  he  did  not 

(IG)  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  (he  secret  things  of  meriy 
iv  rjfJL€pa  ....  av.^pa>7r<i)v.  But  with  what  must  we  connect  e^ 
'qfji€pa ;  Most  commentators  have  said  :  '  With  Kpi^i^omu  verse 
12,  making  verses  13,  14,  15,  a  parenthesis.'  So  Knapp,  Gries- 
bach,  and  others.  This  would  then  compare,  as  to  construction, 
with  Rom.  i.  2  —  6.  v.  13  — 18,  and  many  other  passages  in 
Paul's  epistles. 

Others,  as  Beza,  Heumann,  Winer,  join  cv  17^1^^  with  Sucouo- 
^i^ovrai  Sit  the  end  of  verse  13,  and  make  verses  14,  15,  a 
parenthesis. 

Bengel  and  Chr.  Schmidt  join  cV  rjfji€p<^  with  cvSct/cvwrcu  in 
verse  15,  making  the  sentiment  to  be,  that  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment it  will  appear  manifest  to  all,  tliat  men*s  consciences  have 
testified  in  favor  of  the  law  of  God,  etc. 

Somewhat  diflerent  in  sense  from  this,  is  the  exegesis  of  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Tlieophylact,  CEcumenius,  Calvin, 
Erasmus,  iind  others ;  viz.,  that  iv  rjfxipq.  stands  connected  imme- 
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diately  with  the  participles  KarrjyopouvTfov  and  a'lroXxjyofVfievwiy, 
which  makes  the  passage  to  mean,  that  in  the  judgment-day  the 
consciences  of  the  heathen  will  accuse  them  of  all  that  Paul  has 
charged  upon  them.  Several  of  these  commentators,  however, 
think  that  Paul  means  only  to  say,  that  a  fortiori  their  eon- 
sciences  will  then  accuse  them  ;  without  meaning  to  say,  that  they 
do  not  accuse  them  in  the  present  life. 

To  this  last  interpretation  Tholuck  seems  to  accede.  But  I 
cannot  accord  with  this  exegesis,  becjiuse  the  object  of  the  Avriter, 
inverses  13  — 15,  seems  plainly  to  be  merely  a  justification  or 
confirmation  of  what  he  said  in  verse  12,  viz.,  that  the  heathen 
who  had  tio  revelation,  still  had  a  law  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey,  and  by  which  they  must  be  judged.  How  does  Paul  estab- 
lish this  ?  By  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  conscience 
or  a  moral  sense,  and  that  they  pass  judgment  of  a  moral  nature 
upon  their  own  actions.  To  say  that  this  conscience  and  moral 
sense  will  be  developed  at  the  judgment-day,  is  saying  what  is  not 
sufficiently  apposite  to  his  purpose.  At  the  judgment-day,  the  hea- 
then will  be  tried  by  what  ?  By  the  law  under  which  they  were 
placed,  and  under  which  they  acted,  in  the  present  life.  What 
was  this  law  ?  That  of  conscience  or  moral  sense.  Then  the 
accusing  and  excusing,  which  are  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  this 
moral  sense,  are  exercised  in  the  present  world ;  ^.  e,,  its 
exercise  here  must  of  course  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  sustain 
the  apostle's  argument,  by  which  he  designs  to  establish  their 
present  guilt 

For  these  reasons  I  must  accede  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  critics,  viz.  that  iv  rifjiipa,  is  either  to  be  joined  with  KpiSij- 
a-ovTQjL  in  ver.  12,  and  that  vers.  13  — 15  are  ^parenthetic  expla- 
nation or  confirmation  of  ver.  12  ;  or  (which  I  think  preferable) 
make  verses  11  — 15  parenthetic,  and  unite  ver.  16,  cv  i7ft€pa 
K,  T.  X.  with  ver.  10.* 

Ta  Kprnrra  augments  the  force  of  the  affirmation  ;  *  God  will  not 
only  bring  into  judgment  the  external  actions  of  men,  but  all  their 
secret  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections.*  Tholuck  understands  it 
as  referring  to  the  secret  judgment  of  the  mind  or  conscience, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be,  tliat 
Grod  will  bring  into  open  judgment  all  the  secret  judgments  of  the 
mind.  But  does  this  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  It  is 
not  the  moral  judgment  of  the  mind,  when  it  accords  with  the 

*  This  last  view  is  defended  by  Alford  and  seems  open  to  no  objection 
but  the  great  length  of  the  parenthetic  clauses  that  intervene,  which  in  such 
a  writer  as  Paul  is  not  serious.  See  Introd.  Meyer  however  connects  tliis 
with  verse  13,  De  Wctte,  with  the  preceding  participles,  and  Olshausen  with 
MfUvuifrcu  in  verse  15. 

7* 
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decision  of  the  divine  law  (as  is  here  supposed),  which  the  apostle 
means  to  represent  as  judged  by  God  ;  for  these  are  not  matters 
of  punishment,  when  they  are  correct ;  but  it  is  the  secret  wick- 
edness of  men,  as  well  as  their  open  vices,  that  will  make  the 
final  judgment  a  time  of  awful  terror.  That  such  a  view  of  the 
subject  is  here  intended,  seems  to  me  quite  plain  ;  and  so  Tur- 
retin,  Flatt,  and  most  others.  To  the  very  same  purpose  Paul 
speaks  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  Avhere  he  represents  the  day  of  judgment 
as  the  time,  when  God  will  bring  to  light  ra  Kpmna  rov  ktkotqv^ 
....  icai  rag  fiovXas  tCjv  Kap^uov, 

According  to  the  Gospel  which  I  preach,  Kara  to  tvayyekiov  fiov ; 
compare  2  Tim.  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  1.  Some  have  understood  this 
of  a  written  gospel  of  the  apostle ;  but  without  any  good  critical 
or  historical  evidence. 

^  Jesus  Christ,  8ta  *lrj<Tov  Xpurrov,  Compare  Acts  xviL  31. 
John  V.  27,  22.  xvii.  2.  Acts  x.  42. 

By  affirming  that  God  will  jvdge  ra  Kpnmra  according  to  his 
gospel,  Paul  seems  to  intimate,  that  a  judgment-day  is  not  plainly 
revealed  by  the  light  of  nature ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  extent  of  the 
sentence  which  will  be  passed  at  that  time,  is  not  understood  by 
the  heathen.  Notions  of  reward  and  punishment,  in  some  form 
or  other,  belong  to  almost  all  the  systems  of  heathenism ;  but 
such  explicit  views  of  a  judgment-day  as  the  gospel  gives,  are 
nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

As  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  to  be  revealed  and  judged,  in 
the  great  day  of  trial,  what  but  Omniscience  is  capable  of  passing 
sentence  ?  To  God  alone  is  ascribed  the  power  and  prerogative 
of  searching  the  heart ;  see  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 
xxix.  17.  Ps.  vii.  9.  Jer.  xi.  20.  xvii.  10.  Kom.  viii.  27.  To 
Christ  the  same  power  is  ascribed  in  Acts  i.  24.  Rev.  ii.  23, 
besides  the  present  passage.  How  can  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  all  the  human  race  be  less  than  omniscient;  How  can  he 
do  fuM  and  impartial  justice,  with  any  knowledge  short  of 
omniscience  ? 

(17)  The  attentive  reader  cannot  help  observing  the  skill  and 
address  which  Paul  exhibits  in  this  chapter,  in  showing  that  hia 
kinsmen  the  Jews  are  even  more  guilty  than  the  Gentiles,  and 
consequently  that  salvation  by  grace  is  the  only  salvation  which 
is  possible  for  them.  In  verses  1  —  8,  he  discusses  the  subject 
on  general  grounds,  bringing  forward  considerations  applicable 
either  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  not  once  naming  either.  In  verses 
9  — 16,  he  makes  the  application  of  these  considerations  to  both, 
and  shows  why  both  are  to  be  considered  as  transgressors  of 
the  divine  law,  the  one  having  sinned  against  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  other  against  that  which  the 
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book  of  nature  discloses.  But  he  has  not  jet  done  with  the 
subject.  Guilt  is  proportioned  to  light  and  love  abused.  He 
ventures  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  prefer  a  heavier 
charge  against  the  Jews  than  he  had  done  against  the  Gentiles. 
He  takes  them  on  their  own  ground ;  admitting,  for  the  sake  cf 
argument,  all  the  claims  to  pre-eminence  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  advance,  he  then  shows  that  these  only  increase  their 
guilt  so  much  the  more,  in  case  of  disobedience. 

If  n<yw  thou  art  sumamed  Jew,  ei  Se  .  .  .  .  iwovofxairj.  The 
reading  iSc,  (from  which  comes  our  English  version  behold),  is 
found  in  very  few  manuscripts,  and  is  of  no  good  authority.  The 
only  difficulty  with  ci  8c  is,  that  it  makes  a  protasis,  to  which  there 
seems  at  first  view,  to  be  no  corresponding  apodosis.  However, 
this  is  not  in  reality  the  case  ;  for  vers.  21  seq.  make  in  substance 
an  apodosis.  The  relation  between  the  two  parts  stands  thus : 
'  If  now  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  etc.,  i.  c,  if  thou  dost  in  fact  enjoy 
a  high  pre-eminence  as  to  privileges,  ....  then  how  dost  thou 
transgress  the  very  law  which  thou  teachest,  and  of  which  thou 
dost  make  thy  boast  ? ' 

*IovSai09,  a  name  of  honor,  much  coveted  by  the  Jews  ;  comp. 
Gal.  ii.  15.  Phil.  iii.  5.  Rev.  ii.  9.  — 'ETrovo/xo^ry,  more  formal  and 
solemn  than  ovofm^y.  It  is  appropriate  also ;  inasmuch  as  *Iov- 
Saio^  is  a  surname,  which  may  be  added  to  the  individual  name 
of  every  Hebrew. 

Thou  restest  upon  the  law,  liravairavrj  tw  vo^iA^,  or  thou  leanest 
upon  the  law.  ETravaTrauw  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew,  "ir'^r? ,  to 
lean  upon^  to  restore,  to  prop  up  one^s  self  ly  ;  see  2  Kings  vii.  2, 
17.  €7rav€7rau€To  t^  X^^P^  olvtov.  This  verb  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  adhering  to  ;  see  1  Mace.  viii.  12.  Either  meaning  gives 
a  good  sense  in  the  verse  before  us.  The  first,  is  the  more  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  and  altogether  apposite.  The  Jew  leaned  upon 
the  law,  as  defending  his  claims  to  precedence  and  to  acceptance 
with  Grod.  —  Nd/xo)  of  course  means  here  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the 
Jewish  Scriptures. 

And  ghriest  in  God,  kcu.  ....  0€a) ;  i,  e.,  dost  claim  to  thyself 
honor  or  glory,  because  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God,  is 
thy  God ;  compare  Deut.  iv.  7.  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20.  2  Sam.  vii.  23. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Jew  felt  himself  so  far  elevated 
above  the  Gentile,  and  so  disdained  all  compari.'-on  with  him. 
For  the  construction  of  Kovyaxrai  with  «/  and  the  Dative  case,  see 
Wahl  on  the  word.  For  the  fonn,  Kavxaa-ai,  2nd  person  singular, 
see  New  Testament  Gramm.  §  71.  5 ;  also  verse  23. 

(18)  And  art  acquainted  with  [his]  will,  and  canst  distinguish 
things  that  differ,  koL  :  .  .  .  hia<f>ipovTa,  Tlvioo-kcls,  hiowtst,  a.t 
acquainted  with,  designates  what  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
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say  of  themselves ;  or  if  viewed  simply  as  a  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  the  meaning  is :  *  Thou  hast  the  means  of  knowings  thou 
art  instructed  in/  To  SiXrjfjia,  his  will;  where  almost  all  the 
commentators  say  that  avrov  or  rov  ©cov  is  to  be  supplied  after 
^ekrjfm.  But  this  is  unnecessary;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the 
article  frequently  has  the  sense  of  a  pronoun ;  see  Middleton 
on  the  Greek  article,  chap  I.  §  3.  e.  g.,  Acts  xviL  28,  tow 
yap  ya/os  ia-fitv,  for  we  are  of  HIS  ycFos.  See  New  Testament 
Gramm.  §  94. 

AoKLfjid^€L^  may  mean  either  to  disttngidsh  or  to  approve  ;  the 
word  having  both  these  meanings  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
tlie  classics.  So  hia<f>ipavTa  may  mean  things  that  differ j  or  things 
that  excel;  the  tistis  loquendi  in  both  senses  being  equally  certain. 
So  some  explain  the  phrase  as  meaning :  *  Thou  approvest  the 
things  which  are  excellent.'  I  prefer  the  other  sense,  because  the 
idea  of  knowledge  or  instruction  is  the  one  here  intended  to  be 
urged  ;  as  is  plain  from  the  sequel.  Such  being  the  case,  to  dis- 
tinguish things  that  differ  is  more  characteristic  of  this,  than  the 
other  rendering  is,  and  therefore  more  appropriate.  Things  that 
differ,  are  virtue  and  vice,  i,  e,,  lawful  and  unlawful,  praiseworthy 
and  base  things,  etc. 

Joeing  instructed  by  the  law,  KaT€)(ovfi€yoq  Ik  tov  vofjuov ;  t.  «., 
being  taught  or  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures. 

(19)  Thou  art  confident  moreover  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide 
of  the  blind,  Triiroi^d^  tc  .  .  .  .  a-KOTei,  This  is  figurative  lan- 
guage, designed  to  show  in  a  strong  light  the  claims  to  superiority 
over  the  Gentiles,  which  were  made  by  the  Jews.  A  guide  to  the 
blind  signifies  one  who  is  an  instructor  by  means  of  superior 
knowledge,  L  e,,  an  instructor  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  gross 
ignorance,  viz.,  the  Gentiles ;  see  Matt.  xv.  14. — A  light  to  those 
who  are  in  darkness,  <^s  roiv  iv  o-Koret,  the  same  idea  by  the  use 
of  another  figure.  Compare  Is.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  32.  John  i.  8, 
9,  4,  5,  respecting  the  signification  of  the  word  light. —  ^Koroi 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  designates  a  state  of  ignorance. 

(20)  An  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  a  teacher  of  little  children, 
TrotScvr^v  ....  vrprttav.  "A^pwv  means  one  who  has  not  mental 
skill  or  consideration  ;  secondarily,  an  ignorant  person. — Ni/TrtluF 
of  course  here  means,  children  of  such  an  age  as  that  they  may 
receive  instruction.  I  have  therefore  rendered  it  little  childreii^ 
in  preference  to  babes,  which  naturally  designates  those  not  suffi- 
ciently mature  for  instruction. 

Having  the  delineation  (or  form)  of  true  knowledge  in  the 
ScriptureSy  ixovra  ,  .  .  .  iv  t(o  vofua.  Mop^oxriv  may  be  used  in 
a  bad  or  good  sense.  In  a  bad  sense  it  X)ccurs  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5, 
where  the  form  (jwpffHoa-iv)  of  godliness  is  opposed  to  the  power  of 
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it,  t.  «.,  hypocritical  pretences  to  piety  are  opposed  to  the  real  ex- 
ercise of  it.  But  the  verb  fiop«/>do)  is  used  in  a  good  sense  in 
Gal.  iv.  19,  *  until  Christ  /jukjW^  be  formed  in  you.'  The  syno- 
nyme  of  /i.o^<ixri9,  viz.,  vTroTVTraxrt?,  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  2  Tim. 
i.  13,  '  hold  fast  vTrorvTroxriv  of  sound  doctrine,'  etc.  Mdp<^KiK7t5 
means  fonriy  external  appearance  ;  also,  delineation,  sketchy  i.  e,, 
imitated  form.  I  understand  it  in  the  good  sense,  i,  e.,  as  meaning 
delineation  in  our  verse,  because  the  apostle  is  enumerating  the 
supposed,  or  rather  the  acknowledged,  advantages  of  the  Jews. 
One  of  these  was,  that  true  knowledge  (in  distinction  from  the 
philosophy  falsely  so  called  of  the  Greeks)  was  in  their  possession, 
or  at  least  in  their  power. 

Of  true  knowledge,  t^5  yvcoo-cco?  icat  t^?  <iAi/^€ia9 ;  a  Ilendiadys 
in  which  the  latter  noun  qualities  the  former.  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  is '  Est  tibi  vera  sapientia  in  lege  adumbrata.* 

(21)  JDost  thou,  then,  who  teachest  others,  not  instruct  thyself^  6 
ovv  ....  8t8ao-ic€i9;  This  constitutes  in  reality,  although  not 
formally,  the  apodosis  to  the  protasis  which  commences  with  el  Se 
in  verse  17.  Argumentum  ad  hominem  ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  to 
say :  *  Thou  pridest  thyself  in  thy  superior  knowledge,  and  re- 
quirest  all  others  to  sit  at  thy  feet  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
learners  ;  making  these  lofty  professions,  now,  art  thou  thyself  at 
the  same  time  ignorant  of  what  thou  professest  to  know  ? '  The 
apostle  implies  by  this,  that  many  of  the  Jews  were  criminally 
ignorant.  Reiche  finds  the  apodosis  in  verse  25 ;  Glockler,  in 
verse  23  ;  alii  aliter.  The  ovv  in  verse  21,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  seems  to  me  to  point  plainly  to  the  apodosis.  Dr. 
Knapg  has  omitted  the  sign  of  interrogation  after  8i8ao-Kct9,  kXctt- 
T€is,  etc. ;  plainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sense.  The  interro- 
gation is,  indeed,  not  one  of  doubt  or  simple  inquiry,  but  is 
designed  for  reproof  and  conviction.  It  is,  moreover,  better 
accordant  with  the  apostle's  mode  of  reproof  in  this  epistle,  to  sup- 
pose him  here  to  be  making  interrogations  (in  the  manner  above 
stated),  than  to  suppose  him  directly  to  make  the  charges,  at  first ; 
as  Dr.  Knapp's  pointing  would  indicate. 

Thou  who  proclaimest  that  [men]  must  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal? 
6  Kqpva-cn£iv  ....  kXctttcis;  Dost  thou  practise  the  very  vice, 
against  which  thou  dost  so  loudly  protest  ?  Kripva-o-^iv,  publicly 
to  proclaim  ;  in  respect  to  a  teacher  of  religion  or  morality  it 
means  to  preach. 

(22)  Thou  who  forhiddest  to  commit  adidtery,  dost  thou  commit 
adultery^  6  XeytDV  .  .",  ,  />tot;(ci;€is ;  A  crime  very  common 
among  the  Jews ;  for  even  the  Talmud  accuses  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  Rabbles  of  this  vice.  *0  Xeyujv  fx-q,  forhiddest,  lit.  who 
say  est:  Not. 
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Dost  thou  who  abhorrest  idols,  commit  rohhery  in  sacred  things  ? 
6  p^EkwTcro^evo^  ....  tcpotrvAct?;  Since  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  Jews  have  always  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  idola- 
try. But  still,  the  real  criminality  of  idolatry  consists  in  taking 
from  the  only  living  and  true  God  that  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
bestowing  it  upon  something  which  is  worthless  and  vain.  Now 
the  Jews,  who  were  prone  to  keep  back  tithes  and  offerings  (Mai. 
i.  8,  12,  13,  14.  iii.  10.  Mark  vii.  11),  by  so  doing  robbed  God 
of  that  which  was  due  to  him,  notwithstanding  they  professed  a 
great  abhorrence  of  idolatry  which  committed  the  like  sin.  I  ap- 
prehend, however,  that  the  word  UpocrrActs  is  here  used  in  a  some- 
what wider  extent  than  this  interpretation  simply  considered 
would  imply,  i.  e,,  that  it  designates  every  kind  of  act  which  denies 
to  God  his  sovereign  honors  and  claims. 

The  exegesis  of  this  word  which  assigns  to  it  a  literal  sense, 
viz.,  that  of  committing  sacrilege,  i.  «.,  of  robbing  the  temples  of 
idols  and  converting  their  riches  to  individual  use  (contrary  to  the 
precept  in  Deut.  vii.  25,  26),  wants  an  historical  basis  for  its 
support.  When  and  where  were  the  Jews  accustomed  to  act  in 
this  manner?  Yet  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Le  Clerc,  Koppe, 
Rosenmiiller,  Fritsche,  and  others,  have  defended  this  inter- 
pretation.* 

(23)  Thou  who  gloriest  in  the  law,  hy  the  transgression  of  the 
law  dost  thou  dishonor  God'^  os  cv  .  .  .  .  aTifto^cis;  As  God  was 
the  author  of  the  law,  or  supreme  legislator,  so  the  transgression 
of  it  Avas  a  dishonoring  of  him,  a  contemning  or  setting  light  by 
his  authority.  For  the  construction  and  form  of  Kav;j(acrat,  see 
note  on  verse  17  above;  also  comp.  in  Matt.  v.  36.  viii.  2.  Mark 
i.  40.  ix.  22.  Luke  xvi.  25.  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  Rom.  xi.  18,  the  like 
forms. 

(24)  For  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  on  your  account, 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  as  it  is  written,  to  yap  ....  yeypawrai.  Tap 
confrmantis, — Ai'  v/xas  may  possibly  mean  hy  you,  i.  e.,  by  you  as 
authors  or  agents ;  like  fai  8ta  rov  Tiaripa,  vivo  Patre  vitce  mece  auc- 
tore,  John  vi.  57  ;  or  like  ^rjo-erai  Sl  ifii,  ibid.,  et  sic  alibi.  But  the 
most  natural  meaning  of  St  vfias  here  is  on  your  account,  i.  e,,  you 
being  the  cause  or  ground  of  the  blasphemy  in  question.  The 
passage  quoted  seems  to  be  I:>aiah  Iii.  5 ;  where,  however,  tlie 
Sept.  has  St  v/^as  Sunravrb^  to  ovofid  fjLov  )8Xao-«^ry/i,€tTat  iv  TOt9 
l^vea-L,  varying  in  manner  at  least  from  the.  text  quoted  by  the 

*  Both  Acts  19:  37  and  Josephus  Antt.  4.  8.  10  would  imply  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  implication  a^'ainst  the  Jews,  bnt  it  is  perhups  more  pro- 
bable that  a  robbing  of  the  temple  of  God,  i.  e.  withholding  and  appropriat- 
ing to  private  use,  the  legitimate  temple-offerings  is  meant  here.  See  Jo- 
sephus, Antt.  8.  2.  5  and  22.  6.  2. 
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apostle.  However,  such  variations  arc  common  in  the  New- 
Testament  text.  The  Hebrew  runs  thus:  yki^  -^^cd  n*i'n-^3  ^'>^r\ 
the  sense  of  which  is  that  the  heathen  blasphemed  tlie  name  ot 
Jehovah,  because  his  people  (by  reason  of  their  sins)  w^ere  sub- 
jected to  captivity.  Li  the  like  manner  Paul  accuses  the  Jews 
of  causing  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  be  reproached  among  the 
Gentiles,  because  of  the  transgression  against  his  laws  which  they 
committed.  The  original  passage  is  not  a  proper  prediction,  but 
a  simple  declaration  of  a  fact  then  existing.  Paul  quotes  it  here, 
for  the  sake  of  declaring  that  the  same  thing  was  true  in  his  day ; 
i.  e.,  he  expresses  his  own  views  and  asserts  facts,  in  the  language 
of  an  ancient  prophet  The  yap  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
shows  that  the  design  of  the  verse  is,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
declarations  contained  in  dri/xo^ei?.  *Ev  rols  iSvca-i,  is  a  circum-' 
stance  added  in  the  Sept.  and  by  the  apostle.  It  is  not  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  evidently  implied.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  heathen  themselves  are  led  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  God  by  the  flagrant  vices  of  the  Jews ;  which  was  a 
heavy  charge,  and  allowing  its  truth,  it  served  abundantly  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  declaration,  that  the  Jews  brought  dishonor 
upon  God  by  their  offences  —  dishonor  even  from  others.  Of 
course  their  sins  must  have  been  great  and  conspicuous. 

(25)  Circumcision  indeed  is  projitable,  if  thou  dost  obey  the 
law,  licpiTOfjLrj ....  wpoo-oT/s. — Mcv  here  belongs  to  the  protasis, 
the  apodosis  to  which  commences  with  lav  Si,  The  yap  in  this 
verse  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.  and  Versions.  Still,  it  has  suffi- 
cient support  to  claim  a  place  in  the  text.  Although  yap  always 
implies  some  preceding  sentiment  to  which  it  refers,  yet  this  is 
not  always  expressed,  but  not  unfrequently  left  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  supply*  In  such  a  case  we  may  sometimes  render  yap 
by  indeed,  to  be  sure,  truly,  although  not  strictly  an  adverb,  (see 
Passow  Lex.  yap).  Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  sentiment  in 
the  writer's  mind  before  writing  yap  was :  '  Thou  hast  no  reason 
for  glorying  in  the  law ;  for  (yap)  circumcision  [the  symbol  or 
token  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  a  Jew]  will  not  avail  thee 
in  case  thou  transgressest  the  law,  as  in  reality  thou  dost.'  In 
such  a  connection  of  thought,  which  is  naturally  deduced  from 
verses  23,  24,  the  appropriateness  of  yap  is  sufficiently  plain.  In 
the  case  before  us,  verse  25,  seq.  are  not  a  direct  deduction  from 
the  preceding  paragraph,  but  an  illustration  of  a  similar  nature, 
designed  to  show  that  the  Jew  can  claim  no  moral  preference  over 
the  Gentile,  on  the  mere  ground  of  external  privileges.  As  this 
is  the  main  position  of  the  apostle  in  this  stage  of  his  discussion, 
we  might  supply  before  yap  in  verse  25,  the  general  thought,  viz., 
*  The  Jew  has  no  precedence  in  the  matter  of  justification  over 
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the  Gentile ;  for  (yap)  circumcision  profits  only  when  he  does 
not  transgress  the  law  ;  and  this  never  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Jew.' 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  connection  is  made  out  above,  con- 
nects yap  with  the  more  immediate  context,  and  the  ^apajSoo-ccos 
of  verse  23,  and  vapapdrrj^  of  verse  25  show  that  the  writer  had 
such  a  connection  in  his  mind. 

But  if  thou  becomest  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision 
becomes  uncircumcision,  iav  Sc  .  .  .  .  yiyovey ;  i,  e.,  if  thou  dost 
not  obey  the  law,  then  the  privileges  to  which  thou  art  entitled 
as  a  Jew,  will  not  save  thee;  thou  wilt  not  be  considered 
or  treated  as  any  better  than  an  uncircumcised  person,  t.  e., 
a  Gentile  or  heathen  man.  In  a  word,  not  external  privileges 
or  pre-eminence,  in  themselves  considered,  but  the  use  which 
is  made  of  them,  entitles  any  one  to  divine  approbation  or 
favor. 

How  much  the  Jews  attributed  to  circumcision,  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  (Shemoth  Rabba,  sect.  1 9. 
fol.  118)  :  "  Said  Rabbi  Berachias,  When  heretical,  apostate,  and 
impious  Jews  say :  '  We  cannot  go  down  to  hell  because  we  are 
circumcised ; '  what  does  the  blessed  God  do  ?  He  sends  his 
angel,  et  praeputia  eorum  attrahit,  ut,  ipsi  praeputiati  [uncircum- 
cised] in  infemum  descendant." 

(26)  If,  moreover,  the  uncircumcised  keep  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  iav  ovv  ....  <t>v\d(r€r7}.  Ovv  here,  as  often,  serves  merely 
for  the  external  connection  of  vers.  25,  26,  and  not  to  point  out  a 
logical  inference,  deduction,  etc.  It  might  be  rendered  then 
or  so.  But  verses  25,  26  seem  to  be  simply  parallel  cases ; 
and  if  so,  moreover,  is  a  more  appropriate  rendering.  'AKpo)5voTia, 
abstract  for  concrete,  as  exhibited  in  the  translation. —  Aucauafiara, 
precepts,  !a*ii:Q^i3. 

Shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision  f  ov^^ 
rj  ,  ,  ,  .  XoyurSi^erai,  That  is,  shall  not  he,  in  a  heathen  state, 
be  accepted  as  readily  as  a  Jew  who  obeys  in  a  state  of  circum- 
cision ?  In  other  words :  Neither  circumcision,  nor  the  want  of  it 
determines  our  deserts  in  view  of  our  Maker  and  Judge ;  but  a 
spirit  of  fihal  obedience.  "  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  com- 
mandments."— Ets  irepLTOfiyv  is  af^er  the  Hebrew  analogy,  which 
puts  h  before  a  noun  designating  that  into  which  another  thing 
has  been  changed,  or  which  it  has  become,  e,  g.,  D'^i?JJK^  *^^'^'!'3'  ^ 
men,  1  Sam.  iv.  9  ;  '  Jehovah  made  the  rib  trdv^^ ,  a  woman.  Gen. 
ii.  22.  The  parallel  between  aKpo^voTLa  yiyovev  in  ver.  25,  and 
€ts  ircpiTOfirjv  Xoyur&rjo-erai  ver.  26,  is  very  obvious. 

The  possibility  that  a  heathen  might  keep  the  law,  is  here 
most  plainly  admitted;  but  this  gives  no  ground  for  saying  that 
such  a  case  has  ever  actucdly  existed.    Still,  the  principle  enforced 
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is  the  same ;  and  the  assumption  of  such  a  case  gives  great  force 
to  tlie  apostle's  reasoning. 

(27)  Tea^  he  who  keeps  the  law  in  his  natural  uncircumcised 
state,  shall  condemn^*  koL  Kpivct  ....  rcXoOo-a.  Kat  affinnantis, 
qualifying  KpLvei.  *Eic  ^uo-cw?  between  the  article  and  its  follow- 
ing noun,  takes  of  course  the  place  of  an  adjective.  4>rcrt9  jilainly 
means  here  what  we  call  a  state  of  nature,  in  distinction  from  a 
state  in  which  a  revelation  is  enjoyed.  The  apostle  states  here 
and  in  the  preceding  verse,  as  before  remarked,  a  principle  for 
illustration  merely  ;  he  does  not  aver,  that  what  he  describe.*,  is 
matter  of  historical  fact ;  for  this  would  contradict  the  whole 
tenor  and  object  of  his  reasoning  in  general,  which  is  to  show 
that  all  men  without  exception  have  sinned,  and  therefore  that  all 
Avithout  exception  must  be  saved  by  grace  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  can  be  saved  only  in  this  way.  The  efforts  to  prove  from 
such  passages  as  the  present  that  there  have  been  heathen  who 
kept  the  whole  law  of  God,  are  surely  fruitless.  The  main  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  himself  falls  to  the  ground,  if  this  be  once 
admitted.  It  seems  quite  plain,  that  the  whole  is  merely  a 
supposed  case  —  supposed  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  principle ; 
and  in  the  process  of  argumentation,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  this. 

Thee  who  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  although  enlightened 
hf  the  Scriptures  and  a  partaker  of  circumcision,  Sc  rov  .... 
vo/jtou.  Ata  ypdfjLfiaTos  koI  irepiTOfirj^  here  coming  between  the 
article  rov  and  its  corresponding  noun  irapapaTrp/,  evidently  per- 
form the  office  of  adjectives  qualifying  irapa^aTT^v.  The  8ta  here 
is  Sta  conditionis  vel  status,  if  I  may  so  speak.  Aia  is  not  unfre- 
quently  placed  before  nouns  which  designate  state  or  condition  ; 
e.  g.,  Rom.  iv.  11,  those  who  believe  hi  aKpo/SvoTia^s,  in  an  uncir- 
cumcised state  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4, 1  have  written  this  8ta  troXkoiv  8a»c- 
pvQiv,  in  a  state  of  much  weeping  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10,  that  every  one 
may  receive  ra  Sta  rov  atapMros,  [according  to]  the  things  done  in 
a  hodilg  state;  Heb.  ix.  12.  2  Pet.  i.  3.  1  John  v.  6;  seeBretschn. 
Lex.  8ta  I.  2.  c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  apos- 
tle, is  quite  plain ;  viz.  *  If  a  Gentile  should  do  what  the  law 
requires,  would  not  this  show  that  you  are  worthy  of  condem- 
nation who  transgress  the  law,  although  you  enjoy  the  light 
of  revelation  and  the  privileges  which  a  state  of  circumcision 
confers  ? ' 

(28)  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  externally  ;  ov  yap  .... 
coTtv ;  t.  e,,  who  is  descended  from  Abraham,  is  circumcised,  and 

*  Kptvf?,  literally  shall  judc/e^  here  means,  shall  condemn,  i.  e,  by  their 
example  pat  to  shame,  or  as  KaroKpivw  is  used  in  Matt.  12:  41,  42,  "rise  in 
judgment  against" 
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enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  written  revelation,  is  not  a  Jew  in  the 
important  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  word ;  he  is  merely  an  external 
(not  an  internal)  Jew.  The  grammatical  construction  completed 
without  any  ellipsis,  would  be,  6  ev  t^  iftav^pta  ['lovSaZbs]],  ovic 
'lorSatos  loTiv. 

Nor  is  that  which  is  external,  [merely]  in  the  flesh,  circumcir 
sion,  ovhf.  17  ev  .  .  •  .  7r€piTOfi'q ;  i.  e.,  that  is  not  circumcision  in 
its  high  and  true  sense,  which  is  merely  external,  which  pertains 
merely  to  the  flesh.     The  sentence  filled  out  would  read  thus : 

[coTt],  i.  €.,  true  vepiTOfirj. 

(2(5)  But  he  who  is  a  Jew  in  the  hidden  'part,  dAX'  6  ^  •  .  •  . 
'lor&itos ;  i.  e.,  who  is  spiritually  or  internally  a  Jew,  such  a  one 
only  deserves  the  appellation  'lovSatos.  The  clause  filled  out 
would  stand  thus :  aXX*  6  Iv  tw  Kpvnr^  lovSoIos  [^lovSotios  cortv] ; 
which  latter  clause  the  mind  of  the  writer  supplied  firom  the  first 
part  of  ver.  28. 

And  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  a  spiritual  not  a  literal  one^ 
Kol  TrepiTOfitf  ....  ypdfjifjLaTL,  [is  the  true  circumcision.]  There 
is  the  same  ellipsis  here,  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  irtpirofjLri  itrriy 
being  understood  after  ov  ypdp,p.aTu  The  words  irvcvfjunn  ov 
ypdfifxaTL,  most  interpreters  construe  as  referring  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  t.  c,  circumcision  of  the 
heart  wrought  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  follow- 
ing merely  the  literal  precepts  of  the  law.  The  sense  is  good, 
and  the  doctrine  true ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  writer  here  uses 
TTvevfiaTL  and  ypafjifxari  merely  as  adjectives  or  adverbs  to  charac- 
terize more  graphically  the  TrcpLTOfirj  KopEias  which  he  had  just 
mentioned. 

Whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God,  ov  6  en-cuvos  ....  ®eoi); 
that  is,  the  praise  of  the  Jew,  who  is  truly  a  Jew  after  the  hidden 
or  internal  man,  is  not  of  men  but  of  God.  "  Man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  God  looketh  on  the  heart."  The  Jews 
considered  it  as  a  great  privilege  and  a  ground  of  high  pre-emi- 
nence over  others,  that  they  were  descended  from  Abraham,  were 
circumcised  and  were  entrusted  with  the  Scriptures.  *  All  this/ 
says  the  apostle, '  does  not  entitle  them  in  the  least  degree  to  the 
praise  of  God.  The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  internal  man,  is 
what  he  considers ;  and  this  alone  is  of  any  real  moral  value  in 
his  sight.'  '  You,'  says  he, '  who  are  nothing  more  than  external 
Jews,  are  not  Jews  in  the  high  and  noble  sense  which  will  make 
you  to  be  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life  or  of  the  promises  of  Grod. 
You  have,  because  of  your  external  privileges,  no  pre-eminence 
over  the  heathen  on  the  score  of  moral  accountability.  All  men, 
in  regard  to  such  an  accountability,  stand  on  a  level,  for  each 
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"Will  be  judged  according  to  the  law  under  which  he  acted ;  the 
Gentiles  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  Jews  by  revelation.' 


CHAP.  m.  1—20. 

NOTHINQ  was  more  natural  than  for  the  Jew,  who  had  entertained  the  mo^i  ele- 
vated notions  of  the  advantages  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  liis  rrternnl  i:  ivile;;es, 
to  feel  strong  objections  to  such  a  representation  of  the  apostle  as  reduced  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  a  level  in  a  monU  respect.  The  Jew  is  represented  accordingly  as  indi;::- 
nantly  asking:  '  Of  what  advantage  then  can  Judainm  be  ?  '  The  npostle  re]>lies  in 
verse  2,  that  it  is  advantageous  in  many  ways,  and  esix'ciully  in  that  more  light  was 
conferred  by  it.  But  the  Jew  further  inquires,  how  the  apostle's  views  could  be 
reconciled  with  God's  fidelity  to  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the  Jews,  ver.  3. 
Tlie  apostle  replies,  that  this  fidelity  must  not  for  a  moment  be  called  in  question, 
but  that  we  must  adopt  the  sentiment  of  David  (Ps.  li.  4)  in  regard  to-tliis,  ver.  4. 
The  Jew  still  dissatisfied,  urges  further:  '  If  the  t«in8  of  the  Jewish  nation  serve  to 
render  more  conspicuous  the  justice  of  God,  i.s  it  not  unjust  that  he  should  punish 
us  ?  *  ver.  5-  Not  at  all.  replies  the  apKtstle  ;  for  on  the  same  ground  you  might 
object  to  the  truth,  that  God  will  judge  the  world,  and  of  course  punish  the  wicked; 
for  his  justice  will  be  displayed  in  such  a  way  as  to  redound  to  his  glor}',  ver.  6. 
Tlie  Jew  again  asks:  *  If  God^s  faithfulness  becomes  more  conspicuous  by  my  un- 
faithfulness, why  should  I  be  condemned  ? '  ver.  7.  To  which  the  apostle  replies 
tliat  he  might  just  as  well  say  :  '  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  ^  which  in  fact 
some  did  charge  him  with  saying,  although  they  deserved  condemnation  for  so 
doing,  inasmuch  as  the  charge  was  false. 

The  Jew  again  asks,  with  evident  disappointment ;  '  How  then  have  we  Jews  any 
pre-eminence  over  the  Gentiles? '  To  which  the  apostle  replies:  You  have  none,  in 
respect  to  the  matter  that  I  am  discussing.  All  are  sinners.  Your  own  Scriptures  do 
abundantly  bear  testimony  that  your  nation  are  transgressors,  as  well  as  the  heathen. 
Prophets  of  different  ages  have  borne  testimony  which  conveys  charges  of  the  most 
aggravated  nature,  vers.  10 — 18.  Now  as  what  is  thus  said  in  the  Scriptures  was 
plainly  said  concerning  the  Jews,  it  follows,  that  your  own  sacred  books  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  same  doctrine  wliich  I  affirm  to  be  true.  Consequently  the  whole  world, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  guilty  before  God,  ver.  19;  for  by  works  of  law  none  can  be 
justified,  inasmnch  as  the  law  condemns  all  transgressors,  and  sets  forth  their  crimi- 
nality instead  of  declaring  their  justification,  ver.  20. 

(1)  Wh<U  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  f  or,  whcU  pre-eminence 
hath  the  Jew  f  Tt  ovv  ....  *lov8aiov; —  O^,  then,  is  very  often 
joined  with  ri  in  interrogatives.  Both  words  united  signify  as 
much  as  to  say :  *  Allowing  what  you  affirm,  then  how  can  this  or 
tliat  take  place,  or  how  can  it  be  so  or  so  ?  *  —  Hepuraov  signifies 
that  which  exceeds  or  abounds,  precedence,  prtBstantia.  Senti- 
ment :  "  If  what  you  say  is  true,  then  how  is  the  Jew  in  any 
better  condition  than  the  Gentile,  or  what  pre-eminence  has  he 
over  him  ?  * 

Or  what  is  the  advantage  or  profit  of  circumcision  f  "H.  tCs 
....  vepLTofirj^,  That  is,  if  the  Jew  is  subject  to  the  same 
condemning  sentence  as  the  Grentile,  of  what  use  is  the  rite  of 
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circumcision,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  places  him  to  the  people 

of  God  ? 

(2)  Much  [advantage]  in  many  respects,  or  in  every  respect, 
Jlokv  ....  TpoTTov.  Rendered  in  this  latter  way,  Trovra  would 
refer  of  course  to  something  in  the  preceding  context,  and 
every  respect  would  mean,  every  one  already  touched  upon,  c.  y,, 
in  ii.  17  —  23.  Literally  interpreted,  Trorra  must  mean  in  cdl 
respects.  But  the  real  sense  of  the  phrase  here  is  better 
given  by  the  translation,  in  various  or  many  respects,  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

The  principal  one  however  is,  that  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
oracles  of  God,  Trpwrov  fiev  yap  ....  ©cow.    Beza  renders  Trpltrrov, 
primarium  illud  est  quod.     Upwrov  clearly  means,  in  some  cases, 
imprimis,  maxime  omnium,  particularly,  specially,  most  of  all; 
e.  g..  Matt.  vi.  33.  Luke  xii.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  20.  iii.  3.  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
In  these  cases,  it  does  not  signify  Jirst  in  such  a  sense  as  implies 
a  second  in  order,  h\xi  first  as  the  most  eminent  or  most  important 
thing  in  the  writer's  mind  or  intention ;  like  the  Hebrew  n'^rj<';^, 
e.  g.,  D*]ia  rr^'CXI? ,  the  most  distinguished  of  nations.  Num.  xxiv. 
20.  Amos.  vi.  6. — Tholuck  suggests,  that  /ao/  renders  it  probable 
that  a  protasis  is  here  intended,  although  he  does  not  think  this 
decisive.    And  truly  it  is  not  decisive  ;  for  p.€v  is  not  unfrequently 
used  without  any  8c  following,  both  in  the  classical  writers  and 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 1  Thess. 
ii.  18.  Rom.  vii.  12.  xi.  13.  x.  1,  where  '*  explicationi  inservit;*' 
and  8?o  p.€v  yap  in  Acts  xxviii.  22.  2  Cor.  ix.  1.  xi.  4.  Heb.  vi.  16. 
vii.  18  ;  fjilv  ovv.  Acts  xxvi.  9.  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  7,  et  alibi.     Mci/  yap, 
in  cases  such  as  those  just  cited,  seems  evidently  designed  to  an- 
swer the  place  of  the  Latin  equidem,  quidem,  i.  e.,  to  give  intensity 
to  a  dechiration  ;  and  p.h^  may  in  such  cases  be  called  p.€v  inten- 
sivum,  or  /xcV  concessivum,  viz.,  implying  that  what  is  asserted,  is 
supposed  to  be  conceded ;  or  at  least  that  the  speaker  thinks  it 
plainly  ought  to  be  conceded.     It  is  indeed  true,  that  yxo/  may  be 
said  always  to  imply  that  another  and  different  or  opposite  sentence 
or  declaration  must  follow,  but  the  omission  of  this  declaration  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  easily  and  naturally  supplied  by  the  reader 
is  frequent     In  the  case  before  us  the  implication  is,  that  to  Jews 
were  committed  the  divine  oracles,  and  not  to  other  nations ;  i.  e., 
[ot  'lovSatot]  p.€v  yap   iTrurrev&rjo'av  ra  Xoyia  rov  @€oi),  [tol  oXAa 
€&vrj  8c  ovK  i7ruTT€v&7}(rav,  k.  t.  X.] 

Tap  here  has  indeed  of  itself  no  necessary  connection  with  or 
influence  upon  the  pev ;  and  may  be  considered  as  yap  iUustranfis, 
i,  e.,  yap  standing  beibre  a  clause  designed  to  illustrate  or  confii-m 
what  precedes. 

The  two  particles  yxcv  yap  imply,  that  the  advantage  [TrpSyrov] 
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of  the  Jew,  it  must  be  conceded,  lay  specially  in  his  having  the 
gilt  of  a  revelation  filled  with  precious  promises  to  him.  We 
may  translate  (ad  sensum)  thus :  '  A  peculiar  advantapro,  as  you 
must  concede,  is,  that,'  etc. ;  or,  *  The  most  important  advantage 
is,'  etc' ;  both  having  substantially  the  same  sense. 

The  words  otl  .  ,  ,  ,  ©cov  are  not  to  be  construed  by  taking 
XoyuL  as  a  Nominative,  for  this  word  is  the  Accusative  al^cr 
iTrurT€v&rf<rav,  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Greek  language,  that 
where  a  verb  in  its  active  voice  governs  the  Accusative  of  a  <///«^ 
and  the  Dative  of  a  person,  the  Accusative  is  retained  after  a  verb 
of  the  passive  voice.  Such  is  the  case  with  Trurrcva} ;  sec  Luke 
xvi.  11.  John  ii.  24 ;  compare  for  the  passive  voice,  1  Cor.  ix.  17. 
G.d-  ii»  7.  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  1  Tim.  i.  11.  Tit.  i.  3.  So  frequently  in 
the  classics ;  Lex.  in  verb.,  also  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  108.  6. 

Oracles,  Xoyta,  like  the  ^2^  of  the  Hebrews,  means  any  kind  of 
divine  response  or  communication,  effatum  divinum.  Here,  as 
verse  3  shows,  the  Xoyia  has  special  reference  to  those  oracles 
which  contain  promises  respecting  the  Messiah,  the  Jewish 
nation,  etc 

In  regard  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  verse,  it  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  more  light,  and  better  spiritual  advantages  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  than  upon  the  Gentiles.  Access  to  the 
Scriptures  would  give  more  liglit ;  the  promises  offered  encour- 
agement to  a  life  of  piety ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  state  in 
which  revelation  placed  the  Jews,  to  them  were  made  the  first 
offers  of  the  gospel.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  apostle 
contents  himself  for  the  present  with  naming  merely  one  ground 
of  advantage  which  the  Jew  had.  The  pressure  of  objections 
seems  to  have  occasioned  his  omission  of  other  grounds  of  prece- 
dence.    The  reader  will  find  others  in  chap.  ix.  1.  seq. 

(3)  What  then  f  riydp ;  The  usual  mode  of  asking  questions, 
yap  being  very  often  joined  with  an  interrogative ;  see  Passow 
on  yap.  It  seems  to  be  yap  intensivum,  in  most  of  such  cases ; 
as  Acts  xvi.  37,  ov  yap,  not  at  all,  2  Tim.  ii.  7.  Job  vi.  8.  Phil.  i.  18. 
In  the  present  case,  yap  has  reference  to  what  had  been  said  in 
the  preceding  verse.  The  course  of  thought  appears  to  be  thus  : 
*  What  then  shall  we  say  to  this,  viz.,  to  that  which  I  am  now 
about  to  suggest  ? '  That  is ;  '  Allowing  what  you  have  said 
to  be  true,  then  if  some  of  the  Jews  were  unfaithful,  as  you 
intimate,  would  not  this  detract  from  the  veracity  of  the  divine 
promises?' 

J^  some  were  unfaithful,  will  their  unfaithfulness  render  void 
the  faithfulness  of  Crod  ?  £t  rprUrrqa-av  ....  Karapyqa-ei ;  That  is, 
if  some  of  the  Jews  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  covenant,  and  are 
in  no  better  condition  than  the  heathen,  how  will  this  consist  with 

8* 
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the  fidelity  of  Grod  in  respect  to  his  promise  made  to  the  Jewish 
nation  ?  —  ^HirLo-Trja-av  is  from  a7rtoT€<o,  which  comes  from  aTrtoro?, 
unfaithful,  (Tnorof:  often  means  faithftil).  'ATrtoTcw  therefore^ 
means,  not  to  be  vi a r 6 ^,  i,  q,,  to  be  unfaithfitl,  treacherous,  etc, 
viz.,  in  respect  to  their  covenant  with  God.  The  meaning  is: 
*If  the  Jews  practically  disregard,  t,  c,  would  not  dutifully 
receive  and  obey,  divine  revelation,  etc' — Uumv,  fidelity,  faith" 
fulness  in  keeping  promises  ;  compare  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  2  Tim.  ii. 
13,  and  perhaps  Gal.  v.  22.  1  Tim.  i.  4,  19.  Rev.  ii.  19.  xiii.  10. 
The  /X9;  before  airixrrva.  auroiv  is  interrogative  and  employed  here 
(as  usual)  in  a  question  to  which  a  negative  answer  is  of  course 
expected ;  see  New  Testament  Gramm.  §  153,  4. 

M^  ycvoiTo,  hoc  minime  eveniat/  Let  not  this  be  supposed;  or 
not  at  all,  by  no  means  !  Optative  of  ylvoyuox  joined  with  a  nega- 
tive. This  should  be  included  in  verse  4.  The  Hebrew  nb'^bn 
corresponds  to  this. 

(4)  But  let  God  be  [^accounted]  true,  and  every  man  false,  yivccr- 
^u)  8€  .  .  .  .  il/evarrj's,  *A\rj^rj^  means  veracious,  faithful  to  his 
word  or  promise,  ^evarrj^  is  the  opposite  of  0X17^179.  The 
meaning  is :  Let  God  be  regarded  as  faithful  although  all  men 
should  thereby  be  deemed  guilty  of  unfaithfulness ;  i.  e.,  much 
more  becoming  and  proper  is  it,  that  men  should  impute  unfaith- 
fulness to  themselves  than  to  God.  The  second  Si  I  have  ren- 
dered and  here,  although  it  appears  adversative.  The  sentiment 
is  not  injured  by  this  version,  and  the  repetition  of  but  is 
avoided. 

To  confirm  the  pious  sentiment  which  he  had  just  uttered,  the 
apostle  appeals  to  an  expression  of  David  (Ps.  Ii.  7),  where,  in 
signifying  his  penitence  in  view  of  his  past  transgressions,  he  says 
(Sept.  Ps.  1.  4) :  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
evil  in  thy  sight,  owws  av  .  .  .  .  Kplv^a-^al  a€,  so  that  thou  mayest 
be  justified  when  thou  speakest  (or  in  thy  words  ^'nsna),  and  be 
clear  when  thou  art  judged"  The  Psalmist  means  to  say  that  as 
he  had  sinned  in  a  grievous  manner  against  God,  so  God  is  to  be 
justified  and  acquitted  altogether,  when  he  reproves  him  for  his 
sin  and  pronounces  against  it  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  So 
Paul :  *  Let  us  not,'  says  he,  'attempt  to  justify  ourselves  when 
we  are  accused  of  being  unfaithful ;  but  let  us  justify  God  in 
all  respects,  when  he  condemns  our  conduct  and  vindicates  his 
own. ' 

The  words  ev  toI^  Xoyot?  cov  mean,  when  thou  utterest  reproof 
or  condemnation,  i,  e.,  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  gives  it 
of  necessity  such  a  turn.  —  'StKYJcrr)^,  mightest  overcome,  Hebrew 
nsiF)  mightest  be  pure,  i,  e,,  mightest  be  adjudged  to  be  pui'c,  held 
to  be  guiltless  or  faultless.     So  in  Rabb.  Hebrew,  and  iu  the 
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Gremara  ttyt  means  vtncere  in  causa.  He  who  in  a  judicial  con- 
test was  adjudged  to  be  pure  or  guiltless,  of  course  was  the  victor; 
and  on  this  account  the  Septuagint  vwoyoiys  (adopted  by  the 
apostle)  is  a  t]*anslation  of  the  Hebrew  ad  seiisum,  although  not 
ad  verbum, 

Flatt,  Reiche,  and  others  construe  cv  tcS  Kptvea-Scu  o-e  as  in  the 
passive  voice.  The  Hebrew  runs  thus:  'l^E'-^a  ....  ri^ana, 
when  thou  speaJcest  ....  when  tJiou  judgest,  or  in  the  judgment 
of  thee,  i.  c,  when  thou  art  judged.  The  sense  here  seems  phiinly 
to  require  us  to  understand  the  meaning  as  passive ;  for  the  ai)ostle 
designs  to  say,  that  when  the  doings  of  God  are  judged  of  by  his 
creatures,  he  must  be  acquitted.  So  in  the  present  case,  he  must 
be  acquitted  of  all  unfaithfidness.  The  Psalmist  (Pj^ahn  11.  7) 
employs  the  verb  fistn  in  its  ax;tive  sense,  meaning,  that  when 
God  condemns  he  will  act  justly.  The  use  which  the  apostle 
makes  of  the  sentiment,  is  of  the  same  nature ;  for  he  would 
say :  '  In  pronouncing  sentence  or  condemnation  upon  men, 
thou  art  to  be  justified,  and  if  thou  art  called  in  question  for 
this,  thou  wilt  prove  to  be  victor,  or  come  off  clear  in  the 
contest. ' 

(»>)  But  if  our  unrighteousness  commend  the  righteousness  of  God, 
€1  §€  .  .  .  .  (rwiarrffTL.  Ac  "  addit  vim  interrogationi,  et  usurpatur 
praesertim  interrogatione  repetita,"  Bretschn.  Lex.  8c  3.  b.  The 
sense  of  Si  is  plainly  adversative  here. — 'AStKoxis  here  the  generic 
app>ellation  of  sin,  for  which  a  specific  name  (aTruma)  was  em- 
ployed in  ver.  3,  and  il/cva-fia  is  used  in  ver.  7.  In  like  manner, 
the  SiKoioa-vvrj  in  ver.  5,  which  is  a  generic  appellation,  is 
expressed  by  a  specific  one  (7r«mv)  in  ver.  3,  and  by  aXT^^cta 
in  ver.  7.  The  idea  is  substantially  the  same,  which  is  designat(jd 
by  these  respectively  corresponding  appellations.  Fidelity, 
uprightness,  integrity,  are  designated  by  irlxmvy  hucauxrvvrjv,  and 
dXi7^€ta ;  while  aTriaria,  dSucto,  and  i/^cvcr/AaTt,  designate  unfaithful- 
ness, want  of  uprightness,  and  false  dealing.  All  of  these  t(.'rms 
have  more  or  less  reference  to  tiie  r'^*a,  covenant,  or  compact  (.-  o 
to  speak),  which  existed  between  God*  and  his  ancient  people. 
But  in  the  present  verse,  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  some- 
what more  enlarged. 

Aucotoorwi/v  0€oi)  docs  not  here  mean  (as  it  does  in  most  cases 
where  it  is  used  in  this  epUilii),  the  justijication  which  is  of  God; 
it  designates  the  divine  justice,  as  the  context  clearly  shows.  For 
here  the  apostle  (or  the  objector)  is  speaking  of  that  attribute  of 
God,  which  is  concerned  with  the  judging  and  punishing  of  offend- 
ers.    Of  course,  the  retributive  justice  of  God  must  be  understootl 

by  hLKairKTVvqv  0€OV. 

Sets  off  to  advantage  J  (rwurrqari,  renders  conspicuous. — Tt  ipov- 
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fiev ;  what  shall  we  say  f  That  is,  how  can  we  persevere  in  main- 
taining that  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  will  be  cast 
off,  so  long  as  even  their  very  unbelief  will  be  instrumental  in 
setting  off  to  more  advantage,  or  in  rendering  more  conspicuous, 
the  retributive  justice  of  God,  and  so  of  causing  the  more  glory 
to  his  name  ?  The  equivalent  of  rC  ipovfiey,  is  common  in  the 
Rabbinic  writing's,  where  it  runs  thus:  nc^rb  KS'^x  "^xiD, 
quid  est  dicendum  ?  This  is  usually  expressed  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion "br^Q . 

Is  God  unjust,  who  inflicts  punishment  f  firj  a^ucoq  ....  oprfqv; 
If  the  interrogation  were  made  by  /a^  ou,  is  not,  etc,  the  solution 
of  the  sentence  would  be  easy.  But  ftTy  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
numne,  and  asks  a  question  to  which  a  negative  answer  is  usually 
expected.  The  Attics  employed  it,  however,  with  somewhat 
greater  liberty,  and  in  cases  where  a  negative  answer  did  not  of 
course  follow.  On  the  contrary,  ah  is  used  as  an  interrogation, 
where  an  affirmative  answer  is  of  course  expected.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  both  cases ;  M^  Sok€l  aoi  tovto  ctvat  cuy-^fs  ;  Z^oes  this 
seem  to  you  foolish  f  Ans.  No.  Ov  koX  koXov  arn,  to  ayaSov;  Is 
not  a  good  thing  something  excellent  ?  Ans.  Yes.  We  cannot 
translate,  therefore,  as  Turretin  and  many  others  have  done: 
Nonne  injustus  Deus,  dum  infert  iram  f  i,  c,  is  not  God  unjust, 
etc.?  This  would  indeed  make  the  sentiment  more  easy  and 
intelligible,  when  viewed  as  coming  from  the  objector ;  for  that  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  him  appears  from  the  sequel,  Kara  ay^pw/rrov 
Xeyo).  After  all,  however,  nearly  the  same  sentiment  comes  out 
of  the  passage  in  another  way.  The  objector  asks  :  Ti  ipovfiev ; 
fjLTj  aSiKos  #c.  T.  X.;  That  is  ;  Can  it  be  now  that  God  deals  unjustly 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment  [as  your  positions  would  seem  to 
indicate]  ? '  The  answer  is  in  the  negative  of  course :  firj  ycvotro. 
The  objector  means  by  the  question  which  he  puts,  the  same 
thing  as  to  say ;  *  I  cannot  believe  your  representation,  for  it 
would  make  God  unjust' 

The  immediate  occasion  for  such  a  question  on  the  part  of  the 
objector,  is  furnished  by  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  verse. 
God,  says  the  apostle,  is  to  be  justified  in  his  condemning;  yea, 
he  is  altogether  to  be  vindicated  in  it,  even  if  all  men  are  by  him 
found  guilty  of  unfaithful  and  treacherous  dealing.  '  But,'  replies 
the  objector, '  on  your  ground  we  may  go  on  and  say,  that  glory 
redounds  to  Grod  because  of  such  dealing  on  the  part  of  men  ;  for 
this  gives  opportunity  for  God  to  display  his  justice  to  greater 
advantage  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been  displayed.  Why 
not,  now,  carry  these  considerations  forward,  and  come  to  the 
result  to  wTiich  they  would  naturally  lead  ?  Why  not  conclude, 
that  God  is  unjust  when  he   inflicts  punishmejit?     For  this 
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would  seem  to  be  a  necessar}-  consequence,  if  it  be  true  tlmt  his 
justice  is  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  rea.^on  of  the 
wickedness  of  men,  and  he  thus  gets  to  himself*  the  more  honor 
and  glory. 

Tholuck  attributes  fir)  6  0€O5,  k.  t.  A.  to  the  apostle  himself,  as 
an  answer  to  the  preceding  question.  But  the  Kara  av^puxTrov 
XcycD  and  the  firj  yevoiro  which  follow,  seem  to  mc  clearly  to 
decide  against  this. 

I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  Kara  av^pwirov  Aeyco ;  t.  e., 
I  speak  as  men  are  often  accustomed  to  do.  The  expression 
itself  is  general;  but  the  class  of  men  whom  the  writer  has  in  mind 
here,  are  plainly  the  objectors  to  his  doctrine.  The  expression 
Kara  ai/^panrov  Aeyw  may  mean :  /  speak  more  humano,  t.  e.,  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  intelligible  to  men ;  so  av^pumtvov  Acyw,  in 
Hom.  vi.  19;  and  Kara  avi^ponrov  Xc-ytu,  in  Gal.  iii.  15.  In  the 
sense ^r«^  attributed  to  the  phrase,  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
often  use  the  like  expression ;  e.  ^.,  Aristoph.  liana),  ver.  1090, 
ov  )(prj  <f>pd^€w  avSponreCi^,  which  one  must  describe  in  a  way  that 
is  usual  among  men  ;  Athen.  Deipno^.  Tom.  III.  Lib.  IX.  29, 
dy&ptoTnvG)^  XaXelv,  to  speak  like  other  folks.  So  Cicero :  hominum 
more  dicere,  de  Div.  11.  64.  In  like  manner  the  Rabbins,  when 
they  wish  to  express  what  is  commonly  understood  or  ainrmed 
by  men  in  general,  say  :  ^^rpx  '^";i"2is:'i  i -3 ,  as  men  usuallj  affirm, 
or  say. 

(G)  By  no  means,  /ir)  yevovro.  This  is  the  iiegative  answer, 
given  by  the  apostle  to  llie  question :  ]\I^  aSiKo?  k.  t.  X. 

Otherwise,  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  iTrci  ttojs  .... 
Kocr/xov;  t.  e.,  if  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  God  is  unjust,  or  if  we 
must  concede  that  he  is  unjust,  then  how  shall  we  admit  iho 
doctrine  of  a  future  or  general  judgment?  —  'Ettci,  otherwise; 
comp.  Rom.  xi.  6,  22.  1  Cor.  v.  10.  vii.  14.  xiv.  IG.  xv.  29.  Hob. 
X.  2,  et  alibi.  The  question,  '  How  shall  God  judge  the  world?' 
is  founded  on  the  concessions  or  established  opinion  of  the  Jews 
respecting  a  judgment-day,  which  were  well  known  to  the  apostle. 
The  expression  implies  as  much  as  to  say :  '  You  Jews  concede 
that  there  will  be  a  time  of  judgment,  when  God  will  punish  the 
wicked  and  reward  the  righteous.  But  how  can  this  be,  if  your 
objections  have  any  force?  The  retributive  justice  of  God 
will  be  rendered  conspicuous,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  con- 
demned and  punished,  and  God  will  be  glorified  thereby,  just 
as  in  the  present  case ;  if  this  then  be  a  rea«=on  why  God  should 
not  punish,  it  is  a  reason  why  there  should  be  no  judgment ;  and 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  you  must  deny  this  also.* 

Some  contend  that  Koa-fio^  here  means  only  the  heathen  ;  and 
Reiche  has  endeavored,  at  great  length,  to  establish  this  interpre- 
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tation.  But  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be  gained  from  it.  The 
Jews  admitted  a  general  jud'^ment  as  well  as  a  jud^rment  of  the 
heathen.  Why  then  could  not  Paul  argue  from  this  as  well  as 
from  the  other  ?  The  nerve  of  the  argument  is  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  and  this  is,  that '  because  God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  he 
is  not  therefore  bound  to  remit  the  punishment  of  the  evil,  which 
must  be  inflicted  at  the  day  of  judgment.' 

(7)  Still,  if  the  truth  of  God  has  abounded  the  more  unto  his 
glory,  on  account  of  wy  false  dealing,  el  yap  ....  avrov.  Tholuck 
understands  these  to  be  the  words  of  the  apostle.  To  me  they 
appear  very  plainly  to  be  the  words  attributed  to  the  objector.* 
The  yap  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  refers  to  an  implied  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  objector,  viz.,  *  My  objection  is  still  valid ;  ibr 
(yap)  if  the  truth,'  etc.  As  to  dA,Ty^cta  and  il/cva-fian,  see  on  verse 
5.  'AXri^cta  here  means,  GoiTs  faithful  dealings  with  his  peoj)le, 
both  in  his  threats  and  promises ;  ^eva-fAxiTi  means  their  unfaith- 
fulness as  to  his  covenant,  their  false  and  treacherous  dealings  in 
respect  to  their  vows  and  obligations.  Sentiment:  'If  the  veracity 
and  faithfulness  of  God  are  rendered  more  conspicuous,  and  this 
unto  his  own  glory,  by  the  false  and  deceitful  conduct  of  his  cove- 
nant people,  why,'  etc.  Reiche  insists  here,  that  oArpcta  must 
refer  to  true  religion  in  opposition  to  idolatry  (ij/eva-fjia) ;  and  so 
he  makes  out  the  verse  to  apply  to  the  heathen.  Why  then  does 
he  not  refer  aX-qSy^  and  j/^cvorr/?,  in  verse  4,  to  the  heathen  ?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  nouns  here  merely  correspond  to  the 
adjectives  there  ? 

Then  why  am  I  still  condemned  as  a  sinner  ?  ri  cart  ....  KpLvo- 
fiat;  That  is,  why  should  I  suffer  punishment  on  account  of  that 
very  thing  which  has  contributed  to  tlie  glory  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  occasioned  the  greater  display  of  his  perfections  ? 

(8)  Shall  we  then  [say],  (as  it  is  slanderously  reported,  and  as 
some  affirm  that  we  do  say) :  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  f 
Kal  fir]  , .  ,  ,  ayaJ^a ;  As  /xiy  is  simply  interrogative  here,  it  cannot 
be  rendered  (as  in  our  English  version),  not.  M?y  is  connected 
with  ipovfi€v  or  keyuyfiev  understood,  as  appears  fix)m  the  follow- 
ing clause  with  otl  ;  or  it  may  be  connected  simply  with  ironyoxo- 
fi€v.  The  answer  of  the  apostle  is  by  a  question  which  strongly 
implies  disapprobation  of  the  sentiment  in  the  preceding  clause  ; 

*  It  IS  a  matter  of  some  question,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  take  this 
verse  as  an  extension  of  tlie  reasoning  of  the  preceding^  verse,  and  not  as 
the  lanf^uage  of  the  objector.  The  course  of  thought  then  is:  How  shall 
God  judge  the  world;  for  if  the  truth  of  God  is  established  by  my  wicked- 
ness (unfaithfulness)  wliy  am  I  to  be  judged  as  a  sinner,  i.  e.  suffer  for  that 
which  contributes  to  God's  glory.  And  [why]  should  we  not ....  do  evil 
tiiat  good  may  result  from  it  ?  the  punishment  of  which  (evil  doing)  is  just. 
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*  Shall  we  then  speak  out  and  say :  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ?  as  some  do  actually,  although  slanderously,  accuse  us  of 
saying.'  'Ort,  as  often  in  the  N.  Test,  and  classic  Greek,  simply 
marks  cited  words,  viz.,  the  words  iroL-qawfiev  k,  t.  X.  Or  the  whole 
may  be  construed  thus  :  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  we  may  do  evil, 
etc.  Kai  is  here  a  continuattve  of  the  apostle's  reply  to  the 
objector.  "BXxur^lyrffiavfie^ay  literally,  we  are  slanderously  reported. 
Viz,,  it  is  slanderously  reported  that  we  say,  etc. 

The  occasion  given  for  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  thus  to  slan- 
der Paul  and  others,  was,  that  he  preached  the  doctrine,  that  God 
would  be  glorified  by  the  display  of  his  justice  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  sinrfers,  and  that  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much 
more  abound;  doctrines  easily  abused  by  a  carnal  mind,  but 
which  contain  truths  awful  and  delightful.  Would  God  that 
abuse  of  them,  might  have  never  extended  beyond  the  apostolic 
age! 

Whose  condemnation  is  just,  Ssv  to  Kpiyua.  cvSucov  cort.  He 
means,  that  the  condemnation  of  those  who  falsely  attributed 
such  doctrines  to  the  apostles  and  other  preachers,  was  just ;  in 
other  words,  that  their  offence  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deserve 
punishment.* 

(9)  What  then  f  tL  ovv  ;  The  question  is  by  the  objector ;  and 
ow,  in  such  a  connection,  implies  as  much  as  to  say :  '  What  now 
can  be  gathered  from  all  this  ? ' 

Have  we  [Jews]  any  preference  f  irpoc^^ofie^a ;  That  is,  allow- 
ing all  that  you  have  said  to  be  true,  wiiat  preference  now  can  we 
assign  to  the  Jews  ?  Upoexpfjie&a  may  be  construed  as  in  the 
Passive,  i.  e,,  are  we  preferred  ?  —  Have  we  any  precedence  ? 
So  in  Plut.  de  Stoic-  roi^  aya^oi^  iraxri  Trpoa-qKCL,  Kar  ovdkv  irpo- 
€)(ppJyovi  virh  rov  A109,  i.  c,  this  is  necessary  for  the  good,  who  are 
not  indulged  at  all  with  a  preference  by  Jupiter. 

None  at  aJl ;  ov  ^on-ws ;  i»  e.,  none  as  it  respects  the  great 
point  in  debate,  viz.,  whether  all  men  are  sinners  before  God,  and 
under  the  condemning  sentence  of  his  law.  So  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  leads  us  to  explain  the  sentiment ;  and  a  comparison 
with  vers.  1,  2,  above,  and  ix.  1  —  5,  will  oblige  us  thus  to 
interpret  it ;  for'  superiority  of  another  kind,  i.  e.,  in  external 
advantages,  is  there  directly  asserted  of  the  Jews  by  the  apostle 
himself. 

For  we  have  already  made  the  charge  (ch.  i.  and  ii.)  against 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  ikey  are  all  under  sin,  '7rporjTuxa-dfji€&a 

*  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  refer  the  wi^  to  those  who  would  maintain  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  words  :  "Let  us  do  evil,"  etc.,  than  to  supjjose 
that  the  apostle  turns  aside  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  those  who  defame 
bini.    So  Meyer,  Do  Wette,  Alford,  and  others. 
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....  ciKu.  UpoairaofKu  does  not  mean  directlj  to  prove. 
Alria  is  accusation,  cause,  ground,  reason;  hence  the  verb 
alTiaofioL  means  to  accuse,  to  show  cause,  etc.:  generaUj  in  a  bad 
sense,  implying  the  preferring  or  supporting  of  a  charge  against 
anj  one.  So  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  having  sHready 
advanced  or  supported  the  charge  against  Jews  and  Grcntiles  of 
being  sinners  without  exception,  and  of  standing  in  need  of  the 
mercj  proffered  by  the  gospel,  of  course  he  cannot  now  concede, 
that  tlie  Jews  have  any  exemption  from  this  charge,  or  any  ground 
of  preference  to  the  Grentiles,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  justification 
i.s  concerned.  *Y^'  afiaprriay  means,  under  the  power,  or  control 
of  sin,  subject  to  its  dominion. 

(10)  Ka^oj?  yeypa-nrai  k,  t.  X.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
apj)cal  ?  Evidently  it  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  point  now 
in  debate.  And  what  then  is  this  point  ?  Why  plainly,  that  the 
Jews  have  no  preference  over  the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  their  guilt 
and  inability  to  justify  themselves  are  concerned.  The  apostle 
liad  just  said  (in  answer  to  the  question  put  by  a  Jew,  Have  we 
any  pre-eminence?)  Ov  Travro)?.  Why  not?  Because  he  had 
already  shown  reason  why  tlie  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  are 
involved  in  the  charge  of  universal  guilt ;  therefore,  both  were  in 
the  same  condition,  with  respect  to  their  need  of  a  Saviour.  The 
quotations  then,  have  special  reference  to  the  Jews.  So  Chry- 
so-:tom,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Tholuck,  Fiatt,  and  others ;  and  so  vcr^e 
19  obliges  us  to  construe  the  quotations  in  question. 

The  quotations  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  mostly  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
general  stniin  and  object  of  them  is  to  show,  that  in  ancient  times 
charges  of  guilt  were  made  against  the  Jews,  not  less  aggravated 
than  those  now  made  by  the  apostle.  The  Jew  could  make  no 
satisfactory  reply  to  this,  so  long  as  he  allowed  the  full  weight 
and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  apostle  then,  by 
adducing  such  cliarges  from  the  Jewish  Scripture,  says  in  eifect : 
'  You  cannot  accuse  me  of  making  strange  and  novel  charges 
against  you.  Your  own  Scriptures  are  filled  with  charges  of  the 
like  nature.'     See  further  v.  19. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  each  of  the  quotations  separately. 
^Ori  ovK  ....  €15,  is  a  quotation  ad  sensum  of  Ps.  xiv.  1  ;  where 
the  Hebrew  has  ai::  nrr  -px ;  and  the  Septuagint,  ovk  Ioti  irouiv 
'^(pnqcrTomfray  ovk  Iotlv  Icds  €vo«j.  In  Ps.  liii.  (a  repetition  of  Ps.  xiv.), 
the  Septuagint  has  simply  ovk  Icm  irouov  ayaJ^ov ;  while  the  He- 
brew is  the  same  as  above.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
apostle  had  his  eye  or  his  mind  upon  Ps.  xiv.,  when  he  made  the 
quotation  before  us ;  and  that  he  has  varied  from  the  diction,  but 
followed  the  sense  of  the  original.     Instead  of  saying  there  is  none 
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that  doeth  good^  he  says,  there  is  none  righteous  (idem  per  alia 
verba).  The  ovhl  cts  of  our  text,  evidently  corresponds  to  the 
Septuagiut  ovk  Iotlv  Itos  cvos. 

(11)  Ovk  hmv  crvvuay  ....  ©cov,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
to*^rTbx"n5<  ^^  b'^StotJ  ^^n ,  whether  there  is  any  one  tvho  under- 
standetK,  who  seeketh  after  God,  Pa.  xiv.  2.  The  question  in  the 
Hebrew  implies  a  negative ;  and  a  simple  negative  is  made  by 
Paul,  who  says,  ovk  Icttlv  k.  t.  X.  The  Septuagint  runs  literally : 
Et  loTt  Gwutiv  ri  €K(,rfr(i}v  tov  0€ov.  Paul  has  cited  ad  sensum,  and 
nearly  ad  verhum.  ISwituv  instead  of  crvvtcts,  Jis  from  auviiu}  the 
old  root.     See  §  81  of  New  Test  Gramm.  Comp.  §  80. 

(12)  HaKTcs  ....  €vo5,  cited  exactly  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Ps.  xiv.  3.   The  Hebrew  runs  thus ;. 

Whether  all  have  gone  out  of  the  way  and  together  become 
corrupt  f  None  doeth  good,  not  even  one,  Paul  omits,  as  the 
Septuagint  also  does,  the  interrogatory  sense  of  the  first  clause, 
made  by  Vsrt  (which  is  co-ordinate  with  ^yi,  in  the  preceding 
verse),  and  renders  simply:  Uavres  l^iiOavavj  altogether  ad 
sensum. 

The  word  awi£)v  in  verse  11  means  to  have  an  enlightened 
knowledgeyYiz.of  God  and  duty. — *0  €K^rjTC)v  (Ileb.  IT"!^)  means, 
to  worship  God,  to  seek  him  in  acts  of  devotion,  meditation,  etc., 
to  he  a  devoted  worshipper. — *E^eKXtvav  in  verse  11  means,  have 
departed  from  the  right  way,  from  the  paths  of  piety  and  happi- 
ness.—  n^cuLSrjaavy  have  become  corrupt,  literally  have  become 
unprofitaUe  or  useless.  But  as  the  meaning  is  here  a  moral  one, 
the  first  rendering  is  the  most  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  quotations,  there 
seems  not  to  be  much  room  for  dispute.  Who  is  it  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking?  It  is  iaj,  6  a<f>pii)v,  as  ver.  1  determines. 
But  are  aU  men  without  exception  a<t>pov€s  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact,  yet  it  is  not  here  asserted  ;  for  in  ver.  4  the  workers  of 
iniquity  are  expressly  distinguished  from  my  people.  In  verse  5, 
the  generation  of  the  righteous  is  distinguished  from  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Psalmist  is  here  describ- 
ing two  parties  among  the  Hebrews;  the  one  wicked,  yea 
altogether  corrupt ;  the  other  righteous,  i,  e,,  belonging  to  the  true 
people  of  God. 

The  application  of  this  passage  by  the  apostle  is  plain.  All 
unbelievers,  all  who  put  not  their  trust  in  Christ,  are  of  the  same 
diaracter  with  those  wicked  persons  whom  the  Psalmist  describes ; 
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that  doeth  good^  he  says,  there  is  none  righteous  (idem  per  alia 
Terba).  The  ovSc  cts  of  our  text,  evidently  corresijonds  to  the 
Septuagint  ovk  iarw  Icds  €vo5. 

(11)  Ovk  tsTTiv  (twimv  ....  ©cov,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
C^nbxTiX  iT'^n  b'^3b«  ta'^n ,  whether  there  is  any  ofie  who  under- 
standetH,  who  seeketh  after  God,  Ps.  xiv.  2.  The  question  in  the 
Hebrew  impUes  a  negative ;  and  a  simple  negative  is  made  by 
Paul,  who  says,  ovk  Icttw  k.  t.  A.  The  Septuagint  runs  literally : 
Et  €aTL  (Tvvuav  rj  ck^ttcov  tov  0€ov.  Paul  has  cited  ad  semum,  and 
nearly  ad  verbum.  'Xwutiv  instead  of  a-uvL€Ls,  iis  fi*oni  awuta  the 
old  root.     See  §  81  of  New  Test  Gramm.  Comp.  §  80. 

(12)  IlaKrcs  ....  €vos,  cited  exactly  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Ps.  xiv.  3.   The  Hebrew  runs  thus  :• 

nnx  da  t^k    aha  rw's  'tk    sinbxs  i-nn*^  *ig  Vsn 

Whether  all  have  gone  out  of  the  wag  and  together  become 
corrupt  f  None  doeth  good,  not  even  one,  Paul  omits,  as  the 
Septuagint  also  does,  the  interrogatory  sense  of  the  first  clause, 
made  by  Visrt  (which  is  co-ordinate  with  ©^t!  ii^  the  preceding 
verse),  and  renders  simply:  Uavrcs  cfc/cXtvav;  altogether  ad 
sensum. 

The  word  awtlav  in  verse  11  means  to  have  an  enlightened 
knowledge,  Yiz.  of  Grod  and  duty. — *0  iK^rjriov  (Ileb.  "cn^)  means, 
to  worship  Gfod,  to  seek  him  in  acts  of  devotion,  meditation,  etc., 
fo  be  a  devoted  worshipper, — ^E^htXivav  in  verse  11  means,  have 
departed  from  the  right  way,  from  the  paths  of  piety  and  happ.i- 
ness. — *li)(p€ujt>^rj(rai/,  have  become  corrupt,  literally  have  become 
unprofUaUe  or  useless.  But  as  the  meaning  is  here  a  moral  one, 
the  first  rendering  is  the  most  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  quotations,  there 
seems  not  to  be  much  room  for  dispute.  Who  is  it  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking?  It  is  i^J,  6  d<l>pwv,  as  ver.  1  determines. 
But  are  all  men  without  exception  axf>povvi  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact,  yet  it  is  not  here  asserted ;  for  in  ver.  4  the  workers  of 
iniquitg  are  expressly  distinguished  from  mg  people.  In  verse  5, 
the  generation  of  the  righteous  is  distinguished  from  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Psalmist  is  here  describ- 
ing two  parties  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  one  wicked,  yea 
altogether  corrupt ;  the  other  righteous,  t.  e.,  belonging  to  the  true 
people  of  God. 

The  application  of  this  passage  by  the  apostle  is  plain.  All 
unbelievers,  all  who  put  not  their  trust  in  Christ,  are  of  the  same 
character  with  those  wicked  persons  whom  the  Psalmist  describes ; 
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that  doeth  good,  lie  says,  there  is  none  righteous  (idem  per  alia 
Terba).  The  ovSc  cts  of  our  text,  evidently  conesponds  to  the 
Septuagiiit  ovK  ioTLv  Icds  cvo?. 

(11)  OvK  €cmv  avvitau  ....  ©cov,  corresponds  to  the  II(4)rew 
C^n'bx"nx  ^^^  b'^?ir«  b'^n ,  whether  there  is  any  om  tvho  under- 
standetHf  who  seeketh  after  God^  Ps.  xiv.  2.  The  question  in  the 
Hebrew  implies  a  negative ;  and  a  simple  negative  is  made  by 
Paul,  who  says,  ovk  Icttw  k.  t.  A.  The  Septuagint  runs  literally : 
Et  ecTTt  (Twusiv  ri  iKl^rfruiv  rov  0€ov.  Paul  has  cited  ad  sensum,  and 
nearly  ad  verbum.  'Siuvuav  instead  of  orvuts,  as  from  <ruvUta  the 
old  root.     See  §  81  of  New  Test  Gramm.  Comp.  §  80. 

(12)  lIdvT€<s  ....  €vos,  cited  exactly  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Ps.  xiv.  3.   The  Hebrew  runs  thus  :• 

nnx  da  t^k    aha  rvo^  I'^x    sin^xa  i-nn*^  *ig  ^sm 

Whether  aU  have  gone  out  of  the  way  and  together  become 
corrupt  f  None  doeth  good,  not  even  one,  Paul  omits,  as  the 
Septuagint  also  does,  the  interrogatory  sense  of  the  first  clause, 
made  by  bbrt  (which  is  co-ordinate  with  ©^^l  ^^  ^^^  preceding 
verse),  and  renders  simply:  Havrcs  cfc/cAxvav;  altogether  ad 
sensum. 

The  word  (twimv  in  verse  11  means  to  have  an  enlightened 
knowledge,  Yiz.  of  Gk)d  and  duty. — *0  iK^rjTtov  (Ileb.  ^^)  means, 
to  worship  God,  to  seek  him  in  acts  of  devotion,  meditation,  etc, 
to  he  a  devoted  worshipper, — "E^eicXtvav  in  verse  11  means,  have 
departed  from  the  right  way,  from  the  paths  of  piety  and  happi- 
ness.— *H;(p€Ui)^T7<rav,  have  become  corrupt,  literally  have  become 
fjmprofUaUe  or  useless.  But  as  the  meaning  is  here  a  moral  one, 
the  first  rendering  is  the  most  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  quotations,  therc 
seemis  not  to  be  much  room  for  dispute.  Who  is  it  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking?  It  is  ^D3,  6  axjypwv,  as  ver.  1  determines. 
But  are  aU  men  without  exception  a<t>pov€s  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact,  yet  it  is  not  here  asserted ;  for  in  ver.  4  the  workers  of 
iniquity  are  expressly  distinguished  from  mg  people.  In  verse  5, 
the  generation  of  the  righteous  is  distinguished  from  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Psalmist  is  here  describ- 
ing two  parties  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  one  wicked,  yea 
altogether  corrupt ;  the  other  righteous,  i.  e,,  belonging  to  the  true 
people  of  God. 

The  application  of  this  passage  by  the  apostle  is  plain.  All 
unbelievers,  all  who  put  not  their  trust  in  Christ,  are  of  the  same 
character  with  those  wicked  persons  whom  the  Psalmist  describes ; 
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that  doeih  good,  he  says,  there  is  none  rtffhtcous  (idem  per  alia 
verba).  Tlic  ovSc  cts  of  our  text,  evidently  conesi^onds  to  the 
Sei)tuagiut  ovk  iarw  Icds  cvos. 

(11)  Ovk  ecrriy  awuav  ....  0cov,  corresponds  to  tho  Ilchrew 
la'^ln'bxTiX  ^a^^  b'^Sizrc  tS'^n,  whether  there  is  ami  one  who  under- 
standetHy  who  seeketh  after  God,  Ps.  xiv.  2.  The  (luestioii  in  the 
Hebrew  implies  a  negative ;  and  a  simple  negative  i.s  made  by 
Paul,  who  says,  ovk  Icttw  k.  t.  A.  The  Sej)tuagint  runs  literally : 
Et  «7Ti  (Twuav  ri  iKi,rp-(ov  rov  (skov,  Paul  has  cited  ad  S€nsii?n,  and 
nearly  ad  verhum.  ^wuov  instead  of  auvuk,  as  from  dwiiin  the 
old  root.     See  §  81  of  New  Test.  Gramm.  Comp.  §  bO. 

(12)  IlaKrcs  ....  €vos,  cited  exactly  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Ps.  xiv.  3.   The  Hebrew  runs  thus  :• 

TV-'..  ..».•  rwiTi-r  - 

Whether  aU  have  gone  out  of  the  way  and  together  become 
corrupt  f  None  doeth  good,  not  even  one,  Paul  omits,  as  the 
Septuagint  also  does,  the  interrogatory  sense  of  the  first  clause, 
made  by  Vssi  (which  is  co-ordinate  with  ©2^1  ^^  ^^^^  preceding 
verse),  and  renders  simply:  Uavrcs  cfcKA-tvav;  altogether  ad 
sensum. 

The  word  awuov  in  verse  11  means  to  have  an  enlightened 
knowledge,  Yiz.  of  Grod  and  duty. — *0  iK^rjrtov  (Ileb.  "cn^)  means, 
to  worship  God,  to  seek  him  in  acts  of  devotion,  meditation,  etc., 
to  he  a  devoted  worshipper, — *E$€KXivav  in  verse  11  means,  have 
departed  from  the  right  way,  from  the  paths  of  piety  and  happi- 
ness.— *H;(p€wi>.5T7<rav,  have  become  corrupt,  literally  have  become 
unprofUaUe  or  useless.  But  as  the  meaning  is  here  a  moral  one, 
the  first  rendering  is  the  most  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  quotations,  there 
seems  not  to  be  much  room  for  dispute.  Who  is  it  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking?  It  is  iaj,  6  a<t>p<i)v,  as  ver.  1  determines. 
But  are  aU  men  without  exception  axl>pov€s  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact,  yet  it  is  not  here  asserted ;  for  in  ver.  4  the  workers  of 
iniquity  are  expressly  distinguished  from  mg  people.  In  verse  5, 
t/te  generation  of  the  righteous  is  distinguished  from  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Psalmist  is  here  describ- 
ing two  parties  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  one  wicked,  yea 
altogether  corrupt ;  the  other  righteous,  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  true 
people  of  God. 

The  application  of  this  passage  by  the  apostle  is  plain.  All 
unbelievers,  all  who  put  not  their  trust  in  Christ,  are  of  the  same 
cliaracter  with  those  wicked  persons  whom  the  Psalmist  describes ; 
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and  what  is  now  true  of  them,  was  once  true  of  present  believers, 
i,  e.j  before  they  became  penitent 

(1»>)  Ta<^o5  ....  cSoXtovo-av,  verbatim  with  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  Ps.  v.  10  (v.  9);  which  runs  thus  in  the  He- 
brew : 

•jsip'^bn'^  ti'iTzji    tasSa  rjsine  *inp 

An  open  sepulchre  is  their  ihrocUs ;  unth  their  tongues  do  they 
flatter^  speak  deceitful  things.  Sentiment :  *  As  from  the  sepulchre 
issues  forth  an  offensive  and  pestilential  vapor ;  so  from  the 
mouths  of  slanderous  persons  issue  noisome  and  pestilential 
words.'  Or  if  it  may  mean,  as  some  suppose,  that '  their  throat 
is  like  an  open  sepulchre,  swallowing  up  and  destroying  all ' 
(Reiche,  Barnes),  then  what  is  the  sense  of  their  tongues  f  This 
shows  that  noisome  and  pestilential  falsehood  and  flattery  or  deceit^ 
is  the  idea  which  is  intended  to  be  expressed. —  'E^oAiowov, 
speak  deceit,  deceive,  stimds  for  cSoXtow,  Imperfect  active ;  see  N. 
Test.  Gramm.  §  65.  8. 

'los  cuTTTt^cov  vTTo  Tct  x^^V  ^^^^v,  accords  verbatim  with  the 
Septuagint  version  of  a  part  of  Psalm  cxl.  4.  (cxl.  3).  The  He- 
brew runs  thus :  i^'^rSD  nnp)  ai^D?  nan ,  the  poison  of  asps,  or 
of  the  adder,  is  under  their  lips  ;  i.  e.,  their  words  are  like  poison, 
they  utter  the  poisonous  breath  of  slander.  The  phrase  before 
us  gives  intensity  to  the  preceding  description;  all  of  which, 
however,  is  not  intended  to  designate  merely  some  specific  kind 
of  slander,  but  the  sinful  exercise  of  the  to?igue,  which  (as  James 
expresses  it)  is  irvp,  6  Kocrfjios  ttjs  aSucCas,  iii.  6. 

In  the  passages  quoted  in  this  and  the  following  verse,  the 
persons  characterized  are  the  enemies  of  David.  What  was  said 
of  them  may  be  applied,  as  the  apostle  here  intimates  by  the  quo- 
tation, to  all  those  who  refused  submission  to  '  David's  Lord  that 
sat  upon  his  throne.' 

(14)  *Ov  TO  ...  ,  y€fji€L,  runs  thus  in  the  Septuagint:  Ov  apa^ 
TO  oTOfjia  avTov  ycjxci  koI  TriKpCa^  koI  SoXov  (Ps.  ix.  7),  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  in  Psalm  x.  7,  niaiasi  xba  Jirr^B  nbx ,  ex- 
cepting  that  ov  is  added  by  the  Seventy,  and  also  SoXov.  The 
apostle  has  quoted  the  Hebrew  as  it  would  seem,  and  exactly  cui 
sensum,  the  suffix  pronoun  in  sitr^B  being  generic,  and  indicating  a 
real  plurality,  which  Paul  expresses  by  wv. 

HiKpLws  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  niaia ,  which  literally 
signifies  fraud,  deceit.  But  as  false  accusations  are  here  meant, 
which  tend  to  destroy  reputation  and  confidence,  and  proceed 
from  bitterness  of  spirit,  so  irucpia  (bitterness)  is  employed  to  char- 
acterize them,  it  being  used  ad  sensum  in  a  general  way.  Or  did 
the  Seventy  read  n'i'nHa ,  bitterness  f 
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Cl5 — 17)  'O^ts  ....  ?yw«xrav,  abridged  from  Is.  lix.  7,  S. 
Thvj  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  run  thus  : 


Ot  Tr6S€^  avTwv  iirl  7rovr)piav  rpf^- 
ova-ij  ra;(ivol  €K)(€aL  alfiOj  koX  ol 
SuxXoyurfjiol  avrCsv  SuiXoyuTfiol 
aTTo  <j>6viav'  avvTpififia  kcu  roAxu- 
TTutpfia  reus  6Soi9  avrcuv,  kou  o86v 
€iprqvrfs  OVK  cSBauru 


I  V  » 
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Here  the  expressions  are  altogether  of  a  general  nature,  as  they 
stand  in  the  prophet,  and  plainly  characterize  a  great  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  the  time  of  the  writer ;  compare  Is.  lix.  2, 4,  9 — 
15.  Of  course  this  is  still  more  directly  to  the  apostle's  purpose, 
than  the  preceding  quotations.  Those  correspond  with  his  inten- 
tion in  the  way  of  implication  ;  but  the  present  quotation  corres- 
ponds in  the  way  of  direct  analogy. 

An  inspection  of  the  original  wUl  disclose  how  much  the  apostle 
has  abridged  it  in  his  quotation.  'Ofcts  is  substituted  for  raxivoC 
in  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  clause :  "  their  thoughts  are  thoughts 
of  evil,"  is  omitted.  Both  the  Seventy  and  Paul  omit  the  He- 
brew ''pj  in  the  phrase  "^pj  D'n ,  innocent  blood, — 'EK^cat,  1  Aorist 
Inf.,  comes  from  €K;(ca),  Fut.  iK)(€v<TO}  (in  the  New  Testam(»nt  e^p^co), 
the  Attic  Fut.,  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  65.  3),  1  Aor.  iiix^a  after 
the  manner  of  verbs  in  A,  /a,  v,  p.  A  few  verbs  thus  form  the 
first  Aorist.     See  Gramm.  §  65.  10. 

Sentiment :  '  They  are  ready  and  swift  to  engage  in  crimes  of 
the  highest  degree ;  destruction  and  misery  attend  their  steps,  i.  e., 
wherever  they  go,  tliey  spread  destruction  and  misery  around 
them.  The  way  of  happiness  they  take  no  knowledge  of,  or  they 
give  no  heed  to  what  concerns  their  own  true  welfare  or  that 
of  others.* 

(18)  OvK  ccTTi  ....  avTS>v,  is  exactly  quoted  from  the  Septua- 
gint, and  corresponds  for  substance  to  the  Hebrew.  Tlie 
Hebrew  original  is  in  Psalm  xxxvi.  1,  and  it  runs  thus: 
1'»35  ^laA  D'^rt'^X  *TnB  ^''X ,  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes  ; 
i,  e.,  lie  has  no  reverence  for  Grod,  no  fear  of  offending  him  which 
puts  any  effectual  restraint  upon  his  wickedness. 

(19)  Now  we  know  that  whatsoever  things  the  laic  saith,  it  ad- 
dresses to  those  who  are  under  the  law,  oi^ficv  SI XoXct ; 

t.  e.,  we  know  that  whatever  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures  say,  when 
they  speak  in  the  manner  now  exhibited,  they  address  it  to  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  these  Scriptures,  viz.,  to  the  Jev.s. — Ac 
continuativum,  nunc,  German  nuti,  P^nglish  7iow,  in  the  senile  of  a 
continuaiive.  —  Tots  iv  ria  vojjao,  those  who  have  a  revelation  or 
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are  under  the  law ;  cv  conditioms,  compare  what  is  said  on  iv 
under  chap.  i.  24. 

The  object  of  the  apostles  is  to  show,  that  the  Jews  can  in  no 
way  avoid  the  force  of  what  is  here  said.  It  was  originally 
addressed  to  the  Jews,  in  a  direct  manner.  What  he  has  quoted 
was  indeed  spoken  at  different  times,  to  different  classes  of  per^ 
sons,  and  uttered  by  various  individuals.  But  still  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Jews  are  addressed ;  and  the  Jews  are  accus^  in 
the  very  same  manner,  t,  e.,  with  equal  force,  by  their  own 
prophets  whose  authority  is  acknowledged,  as  they  were  accused 
by  Paul.  The  principle  then  by  which  such  an  accusaticm  is  to 
be  sup]K)rted,  is  thus  established.  As  to  the  actual  application 
of  this,  and  the  facts  respecting  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Jews  in  the  apostle's  time  ;  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  Josephus,  and  others,  and  the  direct  assertions  of  Paul  in  this 
epistle,  go  to  show  that  no  injustice  at  all  was  done  to  them  in  the 
present  case. 

It  is  this  principle,  which  the  apostle  has  in  view  to  establish 
by  all  his  quotations,  viz.,  that  in  consistence  with  the  fidelity  of 
God  to  his  promises,  and  consistently  with  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
the  Jews  might  be  charged  with  wickedness  even  of  a  gross 
cliaracter,  and  such  as  brought  them  as  truly  as  the  polluted 
heathen  under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law;  and  this  he  does 
entirely  establish.  When  thus  understood,  there  remains  no  im- 
portant difficulty  respecting  the  quotations.  These  proofs  from 
Scripture  were  not  needed  to  settle  the  question  about  the 
depravity  of  the  Gentiles.  The  character  of  the  heathen  was  too 
palpable  to  be  denied.  That  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  was  scarcely 
less  so  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  but  still,  they  themselves  expected 
to  escape  divine  justice,  on  the  ground  of  being  God's  chosen 
people.  All  expectation  of  this  nature  is  overturned  by  the 
declarations  and  arguments  of  the  apostle,  in  chapters  ii.  iii. 
of  this  epistle. 

Such  as  undertake  to  prove  universal  depravity  directly  from 
the  texts  here  quoted,  appear  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  apostle's 
argument,  and  to  overlook  the  design  of  his  quotations.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  they 
there  stand,  to  be  universal  in  their  meaning,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  fundamental  laws  of  interpretation.  And  surely 
there  is  no  need  of  doing  thus.  The  whole  sti'ain  of  the  apostle's 
argument  at  large,  goes  to  establish  universal  depravity ;  I  mean 
the  universal  depravity  of  all  who  are  out  of  Christ,  and  are 
capable  of  sinning.  The  doctrine  is  safe,  without  doing  violence 
to  any  obvious  principle  of  exegesis ;  which  we  never  can  do 
with  safety.     I  need   scarcely  add,  that   Flatt,   Tholuck,  and 
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nearly  all  distingoished  commentators  of  the  present  day,  so  fur 
as  I  know,  agree  in  substance  with  the  interpretation  which  I 
have  now  given. 

So  that  every  mouth  must  he  stopped^  and  the  whole  world  become 
guiUy  before  God,  'Iva  irav  ....  ©cw.  "Iva  has  lioro  tlici  eclnitic 
sense,  not  the  teUc;  for  to  assert  that  the  Old  Test,  was  written 
principally  to  stop  the  months  of  the  guilty,  would  be  a  singuiiur 
position  indeed.  See  Tittmann  on  ivo,  in  the  Bibl.  Rei)ository, 
No.  L  of  1835. —  Uoi^  oTOfuz  <f>po.y'g,  I.  €.,  every  man,  all  men, 
whether  Jews  or  Grentiles,  must  be  convicted  of  sin,  and  be  una- 
ble to  produce  anything  to  justify  their  conduct ;  comiwire  Job  v. 
16.  Ps.  cviL  42.  The  phraseology  is  borrowed  from  the  custom 
of  gagging  criminals,  i,  6.,  stopping  their  moutlis  in  order  to 
prevent  apology  or  outcry  from  them,  when  they  were  led 
out  to  execution. — "YttoSuco?,  reuSy  i.  e.,  guilty,  deserving  of 
condemnation. 

But  how  extensive  is  the  conclusion  here  ?  (1)  It  extends  to 
cdl  who  are  out  of  Christ  I  draw  this  conclusion,  not  so  much 
from  the  mere  forms  of  expression,  such  as  ttSv  oToyxa  and  ttcis  6 
Koa-fio^,  as  I  do  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  ai)ostle's  argu- 
ment. What  is  this  ?  Plainly  his  design  is,  to  show  tliat  there  is 
but  one  method  of  acceptance  with  God  now  possible ;  and  this  is 
in  the  way  of  gratuitous  pardon  or  justification.  But  why  is  this 
necessary  in  all  cases  ?  The  answer  is  :  Because  all  have  sinned. 
Certainly,  if  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  caimot  obtain 
pardon  without  him,  this  is  because  they  are  sinners,  and  have  no 
claim  on  the  score  of  justice  or  law. 

But  (2)  All  who  are  in  Christ,  t,  c,  are  justified,  have  once 
been  sinners,  and  do  still  commit  more  or  less  sin,  for  which  par- 
doning mercy  becomes  necessary.  Once  they  were  among  the 
impenitent  and  unregenerate.  What  the  apostle  asserts  then,  in 
our  text,  of  all  men,  need  not  be  limited,  and  should  not  indeed 
be  limited,  merely  to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ  at  any 
particular  time,  but  may  be  extended  to  all  who  were  ever 
out  of  him. 

According  to  the  apostle's  own  commentary  on  this  doctrine  in 
chap,  iv.,  it  appears  that  even  Abraham  and  David,  as  well  as  the 
grossest  sinners,  were  justified  only  in  a  gratuitous  way,  being 
utterly  unable  to  obtain  the  divine  approbation,  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  obedience.  The  plain  inference  then  is  that  all  men 
are  sinners,  and  that  none  therefore  can  be  saved  by  their 
own  merits.  So  verse  20  virtually  declares;  and  verse  23 
says  explicitly. 

In  form,  the  argument  of  Paul  extends  only  to  those  Mho  are 
out  of  Christ;  but  as  this  has  once  been  tlie  condition  of  all 
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men  without  exception,  so  in  stihstance  it  embraces  all  men  with- 
out exception,  who  "by  nature  are  children  of  wrath,  being 
children  of  disobedience ; "  for  "  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh, 
is  flesh." 

I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  a  wrong  view 
of  the  apostle's  meaning  in  verses  10  — 19,  which  regards  him  as 
laboring  to  prove  directly  the  universality  of  men's  depravity, 
merely  by  the  argument  which  these  texts  aflbrd.  Paul  has 
other  sources  of  proof,  besides  that  of  argument ;  for  if  he  him- 
self was  an  itispired  apostle,  then  surely  his  own  declarations 
respecting  the  state  of  the  heathen  or  Jews,  were  to  be  credited 
on  just  the  same  grounds  as  those  of  the  ancient  Psalmist  and  of 
the  Prophets.  Why  not  ?  And  then,  why  should  we  be  solici- 
tous to  show  that  everything  in  Paul's  epistle  is  established  by 
argumentation  f  Had  the  apostle  no  other  way  of  establishing 
truth,  except  by  argumentation  ?  Are  not  his  own  declarations, 
I  repeat  it,  as  weighty  and  credible  as  those  of  the  ancient  proph- 
ets ?  If  so,  then  we  need  not  be  anxious  to  retain  the  argument 
as  a  direct  one,  in  verses  10  — 19.  Enough  that  it  illustrates  and 
confirms  the  principle  which  the  apostle  asserts,  and  for  which 
he  contends.  The  argument  from  this  principle  is  irresistible, 
when  we  once  concede  that  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  all  men 
without  exception  ;  for  this  cannot  be  true,  unless  all  men  with- 
out exception  are  sinners.  Of  course  I  mean,  all  who  are  capable 
of  sinning. 

(20)  Because  that  by  works  of  law  shaU  no  Jlesh  he  justified 
before  him,  Stdrt  ....  avrou.  Atori,  on  account  of,  because  that, 
for.  In  this  sense  it  differs  little  or  nothing  from  yap.  It  is  not 
employed,  as  some  contend,  to  designate  a  logical  conclusion 
from  premises,  therefore  ;  but  stands  before  a  clause  which  assigns 
a  reason  or  ground  of  something  already  affirmed.  The  appeal 
of  Bretsch.  (lex.)  to  Acts  xvii.  31.  Rom.  i.  21.  viii.  7.  1  Pet.  iL 
6,  does  not  at  all  support  his  conclusion,  Stori  being  employed  in 
all  these  cases  as  above  stated. 

Works  of  law,  epytav  vofiov,  i,  e.,  such  works  as  law  requires ; 
just  as  Ipya  0€ov  means,  *  such  works  as  God  requires  or  ap- 
proves ;  and  so  tpr^a  rov  *Appaafiy  John  viii.  39,  to.  €pya  rov  irarpoi 
vfjuav  [rov  8taj8o\ov],  John  viii.  14 ;  ra  Hpya  rtov  NucoXoktcuv,  Rev. 
ii,  6  ;  and  so  €pya  r^s  iropinf^  —  rrjq  a-apKos  —  rov  SuxfioXov  —  t^s 
TTUTTetas,  etc.  From  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  examples,  it 
appears  entirely  plain  that  €pya  and  €pyov,  followed  by  a  Grenitive 
which  qualifies  them,  mean  something  to  be  effected  or  done,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  command,  desire,  nature,  etc.,  of  the  thing 
which  is  designated  by  the  Genitive  noun. 

Concerning  this  usage,  there  is  no  just  room  to  doubt.   But  the 
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sense  of  vofiov  has  been  thought  to  be  less  obvious.  Does  vofio^ 
then  mean  ceremonial  law,  or  revelation  in  genenil,  or  the  moral 
law  whether  revealed  or  natural  ?  The  object  or  design  of  the 
writer  must  determine  this.  What  then  is  the  object  of  Paul  in 
the  present  case  ?  Surely  it  is,  to  show  that  both  Gentiles  and 
Jews  need  that  gratuitous  justification  which  the  gospel  proclaims, 
and  which  Christ  has  procured ;  compare  iii.  9,  irav  (rrofia  and 
7ra>  6  Koa-fio^  in  iii.  19,  ttciktcs  in  ver.  23,  together  with  ver.  29. 
Cf.  also  chap.  i.  19  -»— 32  with  ii.  17  — 29.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle  is  a  general  one, 
having  respect  to  Jew  and  Grentile  both.  But  how  can  it  be  ap- 
posite to  say,  in  respect  to  the  Grentiles,  that  they  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  the  ceremonial  law?  Were  the  Gentiles  sinners, 
because  they  had  not  kept  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses  ?  So  the 
apostle  does  not  judge ;  see  ii.  14,  1«5,  26.  How,  then,  can  he  be 
supposed  to  say  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles  (for  the  present  verse 
refers  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Jews),  that  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin  f  What  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses  did  the  heathen  possess  ? 

The  transgressions  of  the  ritual  law  are  also  no  part  of  the 
accusation  which  the  apostle  here  brings  against  the  Jews.  In 
chap  ii.  17  —  29,  he  accuses  them  of  breaking  moral  laws;  and 
after  having  enumerated  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  common 
among  the  Gentiles  in  chap.  i.  19  —  32,  he  goes  on  immediately 
to  intimate  in  chap.  ii.  1,  seq.,  that  the  Jews  were  chargeable 
with  the  same  or  with  the  like  crimes.  In  ii.  14,  seq.,  and  ii.  26, 
seq.,  he  intimates  that  the  law,  inscribed  upon  the  consciences 
and  minds  of  the  heathen,  inculcated  those  very  things  with 
regard  to  which  the  Jews  were  sinners.  In  iii.  9,  seq.,  he  brings 
Jews  and  Gentiles  under  the  same  accusation,  explicitly  charging 
all  with  being  sinners,  and  sinners  against  a  law  which  was 
common  to  both. 

Again;  when  it  is  asked  in  Rom.  vi.  15,  ShaU  we  sin 
because  we  are  not  inro  vofiov  but  under  grace  ?  what  sense  would 
there  be  in  this  question  (which  is  supposed  to  be  urged  by  an 
objector),  provided  the  ceremonial  law  be  meant  ?  Would  he  in 
reason  ask  the  question :  *  Have  we  liberty  to  break  the  moral 
law,  i.  c,  to  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  ceremonial  ?  *  Or, 
*  because  the  ceremonial  la.w  will  not  justify  us,  may  we  not  break 
the  moral  law  ? '  Yet  voyuov  in  Rom.  vi.  15,  is  plainly  of  the 
same  nature  as  voiitys  in  iii.  20. 

Finally ;  the  apostle  everywhere  opposes  the  SucoiWt?  or 
SucauKTvn;  of  the  gospel,  to  that  justification  which  results  from 
works  in  general,  works  of  any  kind  whatever ;  e.  g,,  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  Tit  iii.  5.  Rom.  iv.  2  — 5,  13  —  16.  iii.  27.  xi.  6. 
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and  in  many  other  places.  In  all  such  cases,  jtistification  hy 
works  means  a  meritorious  justification,  while  that  which  is  by 
faith  means  a  gratuitous  justification. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  vofjuov  must  here  mean  the  moral 
law,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  t.  e.,  law  in  general,  any  law 
whether  applicable  to  Gentile  or  Jew,  any  rule  which  prescribes 
a  duty  by  obedience  to  which  men  might  claim  a  promise  of  re- 
ward. Neither  is  this  duty  limited  to  what  is  external  merely. 
It  also  has  reference  to  the  state  of  their  heart  and  feelings.  So 
Paul  teaches  most  explicitly,  in  Eom.  ii.  28,  29,  in  Rom.  ii.  16, 
and  often  elsewhere. 

Understood  in  this  way,  the  phrase  €pya  voyuov  is  plain.  Neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile  can  be  justified  before  God  on  the  ground  of 
obedience ;  " all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;" 
each  one  has  broken  the  law  under  which  he  has  acted ;  the 
Gentiles,  that  which  was  written  on  their  minds  and  consciences, 
ii.  14,  15 ;  the  Jews,  that  which  was  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
ii.  27.  Now  as  the  law  of  God,  revealed  or  natural,  requires 
e^itire  and  perfect  obedience,  just  so  far  as  it  is  known  and  under- 
stood, or  may  be  so  without  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  men ; 
and  since  "the  soul  which  sinneth  must  die,"  and  "he  who 
offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all ; "  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  all  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  while  in  an  unconverted 
state,  are  under  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  cannot  possibly  claim  acceptance  with  God  on  the 
ground  of  perfect  obedience.  They  can  indeed  expect  nothing 
but  condemnation  and  misery  from  the  exercise  of  simple  retribu- 
tive justice  toward  them  under  a  pure  system  of  law ;  for  "  all 
have  sinned,'*  and  therefore  "  all  have  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.'' 

In  no  other  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  the  general  course  of 
argument  by  the  apostle  be  understood  and  interpreted  so  as  to 
preserve  consistency  with  the  other  parts  of  this  epistle,  and  with 
his  other  writings,  or  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  particular 
design  and  object  of  the  writer.  Accordingly  Storr,  Flatt, 
Tholuck  and  many  others  have  explained  €pywv  vofiov  substantially 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done.  I  add  merely,  that  the 
question  here  is,  whether  men  in  their  present  state  and  character, 
as  aciiud  transgressors,  can  be  justified  by  the  law.  The  generic 
and  abstract  question,  whether  human  nature  is  capable  of  fulfil- 
ling the  law,  is  not  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  is  a  question  of 
no  moment,  so  far  as  the  simple  doctrine  of  justification  is  con- 
cerned ;  inasmuch  as  all  men  born  in  the  natural  way,  who  are 
capable  of  sinning,  do  sin. 

AtKauu<^i^crai,  see  on  Sucatoorwiy  in  i.  17,  where  the  verb 
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ScKotoco  is  also  explained.  It  means  here  to  he  accepted  and 
treated  as  having  fuUy  kept  the  precepts  of  the  law,  —  Ov  trwra 
....  <rdpi  =  *iba"iD  Kb,  no  one ;  a  true  Hebraism  in  all 
respects,  which  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to  a  mere 
Attic  Grecian. 

If  aU  the  world  are  v7rdSc#co$  rta  ©c^  then  must  it  be  true  that 
none  can  be  SucoZb?  before  him  in  a  legal  sense,  i.  e.,  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  and  meritorious  obedience.  *Ei/<i>7rtov  avrov  =  'PJ?^?  *« 
his  vieWy  in  his  sights  in  his  presence.  The  mind  of  the  writer 
here  contemplates  mankind  as  standing  before  the  divine  tribunal, 
in  order  to  be  judged  of  the  things  done  in  the  body. 

For  by  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  hJa.  yap  ....  o/xo/jria?. 
The  yap  here  introduces  a  reason  or  ground  why  works  of  law 
will  not  justify.  The  law  condemns  but  does  not  justify ;  and 
this,  because  men  have  broken  it.  No/xov  here  must  evidently 
mean  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  clause  c^  Hpytav  vofwv,  which 
clearly  signifies  any  law  of  a  moral  kind,  either  natural  or 
revealed.  Turretin  understands  vofwv,  in  the  phrase  before  us, 
as  meaning  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But,  as  the  preceding  phrase 
is  general,  it  must  be  understood  so  here.  All  law  is  a  rule  of 
action,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  this  word,  embracing  the 
internal  as  well  as  the  external  develoj)ments  of  the  human  soul. 
By  this  rule  all  actions  are  to  be  scanned ;  the  Grentiles  are  to 
scan  theirs  by  the  law  written  upon  their  own  minds,  ii.  14,  15  ; 
the  Jews  by  their  own  Scriptures.  The  precepts  of  law,  whether 
natural  or  revealed,  by  commanding  this  and  prohibiting  that 
serve  to  make  known  the  nature  of  sin :  for  all  sin  is  avofiia, 
want  of  conformity  to  the  law.  The  simple  design  of  the  apostle, 
in  saying  ota  yap  vo/jlov  hriyvitxrvs  ofiapriaSi  is  to  remind  those 
whom  he  addressed,  that  the  law  (any  law  either  natural  or 
revealed),  so  far  from  holding  out  to  men  who  are  sinners  the 
prospect  of  justification  before  Gk)d  and  promising  them  accept- 
ance with  him,  is  the  very  means  of  bringing  them,  by  its 
disclosures  respecting  the  nature  and  guilt  of  sin,  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  unhappy  and  desperate  condition,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
them  that  they  are  exposed  to  its  full  penalty  for  every  trans- 
gression which  they  have  committed.  The  word  iirCyvwcns  is 
stronger  than  the  simple  word  yvCkrK ;  and  in  this  way  the 
apostle  means  to  intimate  the  clear  knowledge  of  sin  which  the 
law  communicates. 
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CHAP.  in.  21—31. 

The  apostle  hAYing  sbown  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under  sin,  and 
therefore  are  obnoxious  to  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law;  he  now  proceeds  to  show 
more  definitely  that  gratuitous  pardon  or  Justification  is  the  only  way  of  salvation 
now  open  for  men.  This  way  of  salvation  is  disclosed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, verse  21 ;  even  that  justification  which  is  proposed  to  all  men  without  distino- 
tion,  and  conferred  on  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  verse  22.  No  difference  can  be 
made,  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  justification,  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  inasmach 
as  all  without  exception  are  sinners,  and  therefore  stand  in  the  same  need  of  gratui- 
tous pardon,  verse  24.  Christ  is  set  forth  to  all  men  as  a  propitiatory  oflbring  or  sae- 
rifice,  the  efficacy  of  which  may  be  experienced  by  faith  in  his  blo<xl ;  ami  thus  God 
manifests  to  the  world  the  provision  which  he  has  made  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  sin, 
and  discloses  a  way  in  which  his  holy  regard  to  justice  may  be  preserved,  and  yet 
his  pardoning  mercy  bestowed  on  the  penitent  believer  in  Jesus,  verses  25, 26.  All 
boasting  then  on  the  ground  of  our  own  merits,  is  entirely  excluded,  because  Justifi- 
cation by  faith,  from  its  own  nature,  must  be  wholly  gratuitous,  verse  27.  The  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us  from  all  this,  that  we  are  gratuitously  Justified,  and  not  on 
the  ground  of  merit,  verse  28.  All  are  justified  on  the  same  ground,  because  God 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  verse  29;  both  the  circum- 
cised and  the  uncircumcised  are  justified  by  faith,  verse  SO.  The  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  also  (as  was  before  said,  verse  21)  teach  the  very  same  doctrine,  verse  8L 

(21)  But  710W,  the  justification  without  law  which  is  of  God^  is 
revealed,  vw\  Sc  .  .  .  .  irt^ftavipayrcu..  Nuvt,  now,  i,  e.,  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  in  distinction  from  ancient  times,  or  former 
days.*  Ac  "  particula  discretiva,  opposita  conjungens."  —  Xojpis 
vofiov,  without  law,  i.  e.,  without  the  aid  or  concurrence  of  law,  or 
in  such  a  Avay  as  not  to  be  by  means  of  law,  or  in  a  way  different 
from  or  contrary  to  that  of  legal  justification  which  rests  solely  on 
the  ground  of  perfect  and  meritorious  obedience.  Xwpis  vo/jlov,  may 
be  interpreted  as  qualifying  StKaLocruvrj  0€ov,  or  it  may  possibly 
be  joined  in  sense  with  Trcc^avcpcurau  The  meaning  in  either 
case  may  perhaps  be  substantially  the  same.  But  both  its 
position  in  the  sentence,  and  its  more  appropriate  meaning 
when  thus  construed,  favor  its  connection  with  Sticaioowiy 
0€ov.  ALKaLoanjvrj  ©€ou  see  on  i.  17.  —  IIcc^av^cDrai,  is  disclosed, 
manifested,  revealed,  viz.,  in  or  by  the  gospel. 

Which  is  testified,  t,  e.,  plainly  and  openly  declared,  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  yLoprrvpovixivrj  ....  irpoifyqTwvy  i.  e.,  by  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures;  compare  Matt.  v.  17.  vii.  12.  xi. 
13.  xxii.  40.  Luke  xvi.  16.  John  i.  45.  4  Mace,  xviii.  10.  The 
apostle  would  affirm  that  he  teaches  no  new  thing;  he  only 
repeats  what  in  substance  has  been  declared  in  the  Old  Test, 
respecting  gratuitous  justification.     And.  when  he  says  vwl  .  . 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  gives  a  true  idea,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  wvt  strictly  refers  to  time,  whether  it  is  not  simply  de- 
ductive^  as  things  are,  now. 
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'7rc<^v€p(i)rac,  is  NOW  revealed,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse, 
he  means  that  this  shall  be  emphatically  (not  absiohitoly)  under- 
stood ;  otherwise  the  same  verse  would  contain  a  contradiction 
of  itself.  He  designs  to  say,  that  gratuitous  justilication  is  more 
fully  and  amply  revealed  by  the  gospel.  What  is  merely  hinted 
in  the  declaration  before  us,  Paul  goes  on  fully  to  develop 
in  chapter  iv. 

(22)  What  that  righteousness  of  God,  Bucaixxrvrf  ©cot),  is,  which 
is  withoyi  the  law,  yiapl^  vofiov,  the  apostle  next  ])roceeds  explic- 
itly to  develop.  2he  justiJiccUion  t/ieii  which  is  of  God  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christy  Sucauxrvvrf  8c  ...  .  'Iiyo-ou  Xptorou.  This  ex- 
planation makes  it  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  BiKouxrvvr}  0€ov, 
in  this  connection,  does  not  mean,  righteousness  or  the  love  of 
justice,  as  an  attribute  of  God.  For  in  what  possible  sense  can 
it  be  said  that  Grod's  righteousness  or  justice  (iis  an  essential 
attribute)  is  by  faith  in  Christ  ?  Does  he  i)ossess  or  exercise 
this  attribute,  or  reveal  it,  by  faith  in  Clu-ist?  The  8c  does 
not  stand  here  as  adversative  to  x<«V*«  vofiov,  but  seems  plainly  to 
introduce  a  clause  which  is  a  resumption  of  the  preceding  Swcato- 
0W17  @€ov  for  the  sake  of  further  explanation.  The  Attics  often 
employed  8c  as  a  sign  of  resumption.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  our,  and  so,  therefore,  then.  The  shade  of  thought  appears 
to  be  this :  *  As  it  is  a  justification  xnapls  vofiov,  then  or  therefore 
(Bi)  it  is  a  justification  by  faith ; '  or  the  sense  will  be  good  if  we 
construe  thus :  '  a  justification  x'^P'-^  vofwv,  namely  {Se)  a  justifica- 
tion by  faith.'  But  this  latter  usage  of  Si  without  any  adversa- 
tive sense  in  any  respect,  seems  hardly  admissible. 

JBy  Christian  faith,  8ta  irtbrccDs  Irja-ov  Xpurrov,  i,  e.,  by  that 
faith  of  which  Jesus  Clu-ist  is  the  object,  Irja-ov  Xpurrov  being 
Grenitivus  objecti ;  for  most  clearly  it  is  not  faith  which  belongs 
to  Christ  himself,  but  the  faith  of  sinners  towards  him.  The 
meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  the  gratuitous  justification  which 
the  gospel  reveals,  is  that  which  is  to  be  had  by  believing  and 
trusting  in  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  and  Deliverer;  compare 
vers.  23  —  26.  Faith,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  meri- 
torious cause  or  ground  of  justification  (which  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous, ver.  24),  but  only  as  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  we 
come  into  such  a  state  or  relation,  that  justification  can,  consist- 
ently with  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  be  gratuitously 
bestowed  upon  us. 

To  all  and  upon  aU,  eU  iravras  koL  ern  Tran-a?.  Luther  under- 
stands ipxp/ihrrf  before  ct?  irdvraq,  i.  e.,  [StKatocnVry  ®€0V  cp^oft^^] 
CIS  Travras.  The  sense  is  good ;  but  can  we  not  better  construe 
CIS  Trdvras  as  connected  with  'jr€<f>avep(iyr(u  ?  ^avepoo)  usually  takes 
the  simple  Dative  after  it  in  such  cases ;  but  the  New  Testament 
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writers  often  u'^e  the  Accusative  with  €t?  instead  of  the  simple 
Dative,  or  the  Dative  with  ev ;  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  els  5.  b. 

"EttI  TTctKras  appears  to  mark  the  subjects,  who  receive  the 
Sucauxrvvrj  in  question ;  which  is  clear  from  the  tov?  irMrrcvovras 
that  follows  and  qualifies  it.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  many 
commentators  suppose  that  Trurrevovra^  belongs  equally  to  both 
cases  of  TrctKras.  But  may  we  not  suppose,  that  cts  irdvra^  denotes 
to  whom  the  proclamation  of  SiKouxrvvrj,  gratuitous  parelon,  is 
made,  t.  e,,  that  it  is  made  to  all  men  ?  Kat  «rl  Tra^ras  rovs  irur- 
revovras  I  should  then  consider  as  a  kind  of  parenthesis  thrown 
in  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  the  actual  bestowment  of  justifi- 
cation is  as  universal  as  the  offers  of  it.  The  offer  is  made  to 
all  men  without  exception  ;  believers  only,  however,  are  entitled 
to  the  actual  reception  of  it.  My  reason  for  supposing  such  a 
parenthesis  here,  is  that  the  writer  immediately  resumes  the 
generic  or  universal  idea,  ov  yap  i<m  k.  t.  X.,  which  shows  that 
his  mind  is  intent  on  the  illustration  of  ct?  irdvra^,  as  his  principal 
proposition.  Besides  this,  the  clause  ctti  irayra^  tov5  Trurrevovras 
is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  C,  Copt,  ^th.,  Arm.,  Clem.,  Origen ;  which 
shows  at  least  that  it  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  principal 
sentiment.  As  the  main  object  is  to  show,  that  there  is  no  ex- 
ception at  all  as  to  the  need  of  that  justification  which  the  gospel 
proposes,  Paul  only  suggests,  here  and  there  by  the  way,  the 
extent  in  which  the  justification  proposed  is  actually  bestowed  — 
iiTL  TTCLvras  tovs  TrujTcuovras  ....  Kat  ^ucaiovvra  rov  €k  -jrorrccDS 
liyo-oC  (ver.  26). 

It  is  by  overlooking  these  nicer  shades  and  connections  of 
thought  in  this  paragraph,  that  many  critics  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  no  difference  exists  here  between  cis  irdvras  and 
€7rt  iravras.*  Before  hrl  TrctKras  either  i<rrC  or  rather  17  SocoMxrwiy 
cart  seem  to  be  implied ;  and  then  iirC  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ad 
commodum,  for  ;  comp.  Heb.  viii.  8.  xii.  10 ;  see  also  Bretschn. 
Lex.  iirl,  lit  5. 

I'or  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference,  ov  yap  Iotl  SuiotoX^, 
t.  c,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  justification  by  faith  or  gratuitous 
justification ;  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  Greek 
and  Jew ;  for  as  all  have  sinned,  so  justification  by  deeds  of  law^ 
%.  e.,  by  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  is  an  impossible  thing,  inas- 
much as  it  is  impossible  that  a  sinner  should  lay  in  any  proper 
claim  to  such  a  justification.     The  ydp  here  is  ydp  lUustranHs  vel 

*  The  repetition  of  prepositions  before  a  word  with  a  shade  of  difference 
t^nT/°«5  c^\^]?  ^^^"^  of  intensity  or  distinctness,  as  here  for  all,  i.  e. ''  for 
the  benefit  of  all,"  and  upon  all,  i.  c.  "  so  as  to  be  shed  down* on  all,"  is  com- 

nnTM^^o  ^   r?  ^"^^"P^^  5  see  Winer,  N.  Test.  Idioms,  §  54.  6,  and  Alford 
and  Meyer's  Commentaries, 
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confirmanttSj  the  sequel  being  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  affirmation  made  above,  viz.,  that  the  justification  which 
is  of  God  without  law,  i.  «•,  gratuitous  justification,  is  revealed 

(23)  For  all  have  nnned^  and  come  short  of  divine  approbation, 
or  of  the  glory  which  God  bestows^  irorrcs  yap  ....  0€oi).  The 
yap  here  is  again  yap  iUustrantis  vel  confirmantiS,  i.  e.,  it  intro- 
duces the  reason  why  there  is  no  difference,  SuxcttoXtJ.  "Yorcpcw 
comes  from  wrrtpoq,  last,  and  sometimes  means  (as  its  etymology 
would  indicate)  to  be  last  or  inferior,  1  Cor.  xii.  24.  viii.  8.  2  Cor. 
xi.  5.  xiL  11.  The  passive  voice  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (for 
substance)  as  the  active ;  vartp&o  meaning  deficio,  dcsfituo,  and 
vaT€p€Ofiai,  destiiuor,  I  am  wanting  in,  I  am  deficient  in.  The 
idea  in  our  text  is  that  of  failifig,  being  deprived  or  destitute  of, 
and  the  verb  governs  the  Gen.  by  the  usual  principles  of  syntax. 

The  divine  approbation,  ho^  tov  ©cov.  So  indeed  most  com- 
mentators translate  it ;  and  w^ith  good  philological  support,  inas- 
much as  3o^  of\en  and  even  commonly  means  praise,  approbation, 
in  the  classics,  and  has  a  like  sense  in  the  N.  Test.,  e.  g.,  John  v. 
41,  44.  vii.  18.  viii.  60,  54.  xii.  43.  Nevertheless,  as  &)^a  very 
of^en  means,  by  N.  Test  usage,  a  glorified  state,  a  glorious  con- 
dition, supreme  happiness,  it  may  be  so  taken  here,  and  0€ot;  may 
be  construed  as  Genitivus  auctorisy  so  that  6d^  rov  (dtov  would 
mean,  the  glory  which  God  bestows,  or  of  which  God  is  the  author. 
So  Semler,  Morus,  Bohme,  Chrysostom,  Beza,  Hanmiond,  Ben- 
gel,  Glockler,  and  others.  But  still  as  the  subject  is  here  that 
o^  justification,  viz.,  acquittal,  8d^  may  appositely  be  employed 
in  the  classical  sense  of  opinion  (here  good  opinion,  approbation), 
u  e,,  the  approbation  of  the  final  judge  of  men,  when  they  stand 
before  his  tribunal.  The  idea  would  then  be,  that  inasmuch  as 
all  men  have  broken  the  law  of  God,  they  cannot  expect  his  ap- 
probation in  the  day  of  trial,  upon  the  ground  of  theii*  own  mer- 
its. Hence  the  necessity  of  some  other  method  of  justification 
different  from  that  which  is  by  works  of  law. 

(24)  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption 
which  is  by  Christ  Jesus,  Sucaiovp,€voi  ....  'li/o-oO.  The  apostle 
has  previously  declared  that  all  have  sinned,  and  thus  rendered  a 
sentence  of  acquittal  and  reward  impossible  on  the  ground  of  law. 
He  now  asserts  the  counterpart  of  this,  viz.,  that  all  who  obtain 
justification  must  obtain  it  gratuitously  and  only  by  virtue  of  the 
redemption  that  Christ  has  accomplished;  a  proposition  which 
contains  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  or  that  can  make  a  solid  foundation  on  w^hich  the  hopes  of 
perishing  sinners  may  rest. 

The  ellipsis  before  and  after  8tK(uov/icv<H  may  be  filled  out 
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thus :  [Trarrcs]  Sucauovfieyoi  [cmti]  ;  for  SiKOiavfieuoi  here  evidently 
staiuls  in  the  ix)oin  of  a  verb.  In  fact,  verses  23,  24,  are  really 
two  different  sentences  ;  while  the  present  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  them  makes  but  one.  —  Awpcav,  gratuitously,  in  the  way 
of  mere  favor,  Awpcav  (Heb.  DSTi)  comes  from  otoped,  danum 
gratuitum,  heneficium  ;  and  this,  with  Swpw,  munus,  StofnjfjuaUf  bene- 
ficium,  and  htapioyuai,  dono,  all  originate  from  818(0/101  or  3iSoci>,  to 
give.  By  his  grojce^  rrj  currov  x^^'h  epexegetical  of  Scupcay,  and 
added  to  give  intensity  to  the  whole  sentence  or  affirmation ; 
comp.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Tit.  iii.  4,  5.  Redemption^  airt>' 
kvTp(txr€0}s.  The  force  of  this  word  may  be  best  seen  by  recur- 
ring to  its  root  Xvrpov,  which  means,  'the  price  of  ransom 
paid  for  a  slave  or  a  captive,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  set 
free.'  Avrpdo)  and  d^oAvrpdw  both  mean,  to  pay  the  price  ofranr 
som  ;  aTToXvTpoto  is  somewhat  intensive,  and  =*=  pay  off.  Accord- 
ingly XvrpoMTts  and  aTroAvrpuxrt?  mean,  (1)  The  act  ofpcuying  tkis 
price  ;  and  (2)  The  consequences  of  this  act,  viz.  the  redemption 
which  follows  it  In  this  way  the  idea  of  oTroXvrpoxris  comes 
at  times  to  be  merely  generic,  i.  e,,  Uheration,  deliverance,.  —  T% 
h/  XpujTio  'Ii/croO  designates  the  author  of  our  redemption,  viz., 
him  who  paid  the  ransom  and  procured  our  freedom,  when  we 
were  the  slaves  and  captives  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  exposed  to  the 
wi'ath  of  God,  i.  18.  The  sequel  defines  more  exactly  what  the 
writer  understands  by  aTroAvrpoKrcws  in  this  place. 

(25)  The  most  important  word  in  the  translation  of  the  first 
clause  of  this  verse,  is  iXcum^piov.  In  classic  Greek  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  adjective  lAocrtftos,  propitiatory,  atoning  ;  which  comes 
directly  from  tXao-fu>$,  atonement,  propitiation;  which  with 
IXaoTtKos,  tXocmypto?,  and  tXaa-pxL  comes  from  iXaxrKopxu  or  tXaofuu 
(jXiopuL  Att.),  always  employed  by  Homer  to  designate  the  making 
of  propitiation  or  atone7nent  to  the  gods.  The  later  Greeks 
sometimes  used  tXao-KOfuxt  in  the  sense  of  being  propitious. 

In  our  text  tXacrnyptov  is  best  considered  as  a  noun,  although  it 
may  be  an  adjective  used  in  an  elliptical  way,  like  other  adjec- 
tives of  a  similar  nature ;  e.  g,,  ^apvcrrrjpijov,  awrnjpiovy  to  irrjirujL 
Tot  y€V€^Axa,  etc.,  with  ^vfm,  offering  or  sacrifice  to  be  supplied. 

The  Seventy  employ  IXaonJptov,  sometimes  joining  it  with 
hrOepxL,  Ex.  xxv.  17  ;  but  usually  omitting  hrC^epxi  and  using 
lAooTT/ptov  alone,  in  the  same  sense  which  both  words  would  give ; 
e.g.,  Ex.  xxv.  18,  19,  20  bis,  22.  xxxvii.  (Sept.  xxxviii.)  6,  7,  3, 
8  bis.  Lev.  xvi.  2,  13,  14,  15,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  whether 
IXaoT^ptov  has  cTT^^cfux  expressed  or  not,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
ri'nbs,  covering,  viz.  tlie  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the 
most  holy  place,  which  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv. 
17),  over  which  the  cherubim  stretched  out  their  wings  (Ex. 
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XXV.  20),  and  which  was  the  throne  of  Jehovah  in  his  earthly 
temple,  the  place  from  which  he  uttered  his  oracles,  and  com- 
muned with  the  representatives  of  his  people,  Ex.  xxv.  22 ; 
eomp.  Ex.  xxxvii.  6  —  9.  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  where  the 
ark  was,  the  high-priest  entered  but  once  in  a  year  (Heb.  ix.  7), 
when  he  sprinkled  the  tHss  iXoon^/Mov  [cTri^e/uia]  with  blood,  in 
order  to  make  propitiation  for  the  suis  of  the  people.  Lev.  xvi.  2, 
15,  16.  In  like  manner  with  the  Seventy,  Philo  calls  the  r";)B3, 
iTiDfjucL  IXaxrrripiov  and  irOefui  IXaan^piov,  i,  c,  a  propitiatory  cover' 
ing  ;  Vita  Mosis,  III.  6G8.  (Frankf.  ed.)  Al-o  in  de  Prof.  p.  4G5. 
But  Paul  was  not  necessarily  limited  to  that,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
common  Greek  idiom  afforded  him  another  combination  of  tXoo-- 
rrjpLov,  viz.  IXaor^piov  '^fia,  propitiatory  sacrifice  or  offering. 
So  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  II.  184,  IXaxnripuyv  'Axaiol  r^  *A&rp^^. 
So  Josephus,  IXtKmljpiov  fivrjfia,  a  propitiatory  monumenty  Antiq. 
XVI.  7.  1.  So  in  4  Mace.  xvii.  22,  IXaon^pibv  ^avarov  avrov. 
Symmachus  in  Gren.  vi.  14,  iXao-€i9  lAjoor^ptov.  Some,  as  Origen, 
Erasmus,  and  Luther,  have  interpreted  the  word  here  in  accoixl- 
ance  with  the  usage  in  the  LXX.,  but  Ilesychius,  Grotius,  Tur- 
retin,  Tholuck,  Alford,  Meyer,  and  others,  in  accordance  with 
Greek  idiom  as  above  stated.  I  most  fully  agree  with  the  latter 
interpretation,  since  the  phrase  cv  t^  at/xan  avrov,  which  follows, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  cuyua  of  the  Waxrrqpwv,  It  may  be  said,  that 
if  Christ  be  represented  as  the  mercy-seat  which  was  sprinkled 
with  propitiatory  blood,  at/Aart  avrov  may  refer  to  this.  But  such 
an  image  is  unnatural,  if  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  mercy-seat 
be  consulted ;  for  then  Christ  would  be  represented  as  a  mercy- 
seat,  sprinkled  with  his  ovm  blood.  But  if  lAaonyptov  means  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  the  usage  is  altogether  congruous ;  inasmuch 
as  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  altar,  where  the 
sacrifice  was  laid.  Lev.  i.  5,  11.  iii.  8. 

The  use  of  irpoi^ero  fe,vors  this  latter  meaning.  In  the  classics, 
TrpoTiSrjfu  means :  (1)  To  lay  before,  to  set  before,  e.  g,,  to  set  any- 
thing before  one  to  eat ;  also  to  set  a  mark  before  one,  or  a  pun- 
ishment, or  a  reward ;  i.  e.,  to  propose.  (2)  PvUicly  to  expose  or 
to  hold  up  to  view,  e.  g.,  to  expose  goods,  wares,  etc.,  for  inspec- 
tion and  sale;  also  to  declare  enmity,  war,  hatred,  etc  (3)  To 
prefer ;  which  is  the  least  common  signification.  In  the  New 
Testament  vporl&rifu  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  purposing, 
decreeing,  constituting  ;  e.  g.,  Rom.  i.  13.  Eph.  i.  9.  So  also  in 
Joseph.  Antiq.  IV.  6,  5.  But  with  this  meaning  the  verb  is 
intransitive,  and  of  course  is  not  followed  by -the  Ace.  case. 

Of  these  various  meanings,  the  second  classical  one  seems 
plainly  to  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  text ;  as  it  best 
agrees  with  the  cts  IvSci^tv  and  tt/jos  Ivh&iiv  which  follow.    '^Oi' 
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wpoiSero  b  ©cos  Vicurnjpiov  may  then  be  rendered,  whom  God  hath 
openly  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice*  Buti 
suppose  now  that  we  construe  Ikaxrrripiov  as  meaning  mercy-seat, 
there  is  incongruity  in  the  image,  as  the  mercy-seat  was  not  exhib- 
ited to  the  view  of  those  for  whom  atonement  was  made ;  the  high- 
priest  only  saw  it  once  in  each  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
To  avoid  this  evident  incongruity,  one  must  render  Trpoe^ero, 
conslituit ;  and  then  the  evident  reference  made  by  it  to  as 
ei/Sctfiv  and  irpos  h/Setiw,  is  lost  or  obscured. 

By  faith,  8ta  t^s  morccDs,  u  c,  this  sacrifice  then  produces  its 
proi)itiatory  effect,  when  faith  is  exercised  in  the  blood,  t.  c, 
death  of  the  victim  which  is  offered.  In  other  words ;  Christ 
makes  expiation  which  is  effectual  for  such  only,  as  trust  in  his 
atoning  blood,  i.  e.,  who  believe  in  him  as  the  "  Lamb  of  Grod 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  So  Glockler  and  others. 
Ata  7-7S  TTurrews  may  also  be  connected  with  Sucaiov/icvoi  or  with 
irpoi^ero  ;  so  Reiche  and  others  ;  but  not  to  so  good  purpose,  nor 
so  naturally,  as  with  IXaanjptov,* 

By  his  blood,  iv  rto  olfiaTi  avrov,  t,  c,  by  his  Moody  death ; 
the  expression  and  image  being  borrowed  from  the  expiatory 
blood  of  the  ancient  sacrifices.  Faith  in  his  blood  or  in  the  death 
of  Jesus,  as  the  means  of  expiation,  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing 
trait  above  all  others  of  true  Christianity.  The  phrase  ev  tw  oT- 
fxari  avTov  may  also  be  connected  with  Sucatov/xcvoi ;  (so  Reiche, 
AVinzor,  Frit^che,  and  others);  or  it  may  be  connected  with 
tXacrT^/)tov,  and  still  the  same  sentiment  for  substance  be  retained. 
(So  Clirysostom,  Theodoret,  Vitringa,  Calov,  and  others.) 

In  order  to  declare,  etc.,  cts  li'Sci^tv  ....  wpos  IvSciftv.  Ets 
before  cvSctftv  is  equivalent  to  trpo^  in  verse  26,  and  ir/aos 
h^h^i^iv  is  co-ordinate  with  cts  o'Sct^tv  and  sustains  the  same 
relation  to  the  first  part  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  pre- 
positions cts  and  Trpds  stand  before  the  Accusative  case,  and  be- 
fore the  Infinitive  mode  used  as  a  noun  in  the  Accusative,  in 
order  to  designate  the  inte7ition,  object,  purpose,  design,  end,  etc, 
of  any  thing ;  e.  g.,  cts  fwrjv,  in  order  to  obtain  life,  cts  r^  ayo/iiav, 
in  order  to  commit  iniquity,  cts  o,for  which  purpose,  €1*;  rovroyfor 
this  purpose,  cts  to  ifiiral^aL,  in  order  to  mock.  So  in  Matt.  xx. 
19,  cts  TO  oTavpw^T^vaL,  in  order  to  be  crucified,  and  so  in  number- 
less instances  ;  see  Bretsch.  Lex.  cts  3.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  wpds ;  e.  g.,  irpbs  to  .^ca^vat,  in  order  to  be  seen,  Matt.  vL  1 ; 

*  It  seems  best  here  to  consider  the  claases  8t^  Trjs  irforewt  and  ip  r& 
cSfiori,  as  distinct  and  disconnected  claases,  the  former  indicating  "  the  sab- 
jective  means  of  the  appropriation  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  and  the 
latter,  the  objective  means  of  the  propitiation  made  by  Christ.*'  S«e  De 
Wctte,  Meyer,  and  Alford. 
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«po5  wapaxeifiaa-iu,  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  winter^  Acts  xxvii. 
12 ;  irpos  TO  hnJ^iirjcroLf  in  order  to  lust,  Matt.,  v.  28  ;  vpos  otico- 
Sofirfv,  for  Hie  sake  of  edification,  Rom.  xv.  2  ;  w^pos  cvrpo^nyv,  for 
the  sake  of  shandlig  you,  1  Cor.  vi.  5,  et  al.  saepe  ;  see  Bixjtsclin. 
Lex.  wpos,  in.  c.  The  arrangement  of  the  tliought  stands  thus : 
OF  irpoi&ero  6  0€os  IXaarrjpiov  ....  etc  &^tftv,  ov  vpo€^€TO  6 
©€05  iXaa-Trjpiay  ....  irpos  cfSci^if;  which  ari-angement  fully 
exhibits  what  I  mean,  by  saying  that  the  expressions  are  co-ordi- 
nate. And  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  plainly  and  fully  con- 
firmed, by  the  antithetic  comparison  of  wpoyryovorwv  (past)  in  one 
clause,  and  ly  T(a  vvv  KcuptB  (present)  in  the  other. 

Of  his  justification,  rqq  oucauuxruvrj^  avrov,  i,  e.,  of  the  justifica- 
tion which  he  proffers,  or  of  which  he  is  author.  Ambrose, 
liocke,  and  others,  understand  ^auoavvrj^  as  meaning  veracity ; 
Theodoret,  Socinus,  Grotiua,  Bolten,  Koppe,  and  Reiche,  explain 
it  as  meaning  goodness  ;  like  the  Hebrew  i^l5'^S .  Flatt  renders 
it  sanctitas ;  Tholuck  says  that  hucaioanjvq,  in  PauFs  writings, 
always  means  righteotisness  or  holiness;  in  which  he  is  most 
surely  mistaken.  To  my  own  mind  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  SucoLuxrvvqq  has  the  same  sense  here  as  in  chap.  i.  17,  and  as 
in  verse  22  above:  where  it  seems  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
What  can  be  more  congruous,  than  tliat  it  should  be  taken  here 
in  a  sense  which  is  homogeneous  with  SucaunST^ercu,  in  verse  20, 
and  Sucotov/Acvot  in  verse  23  ?  * 

What  now  is  the  sentiment  which  is  in  accordance  with  this  ? 
It  is  as  follows;  '  Grod  has  openly  exhibited  Clirist  to  the  world 
as  a  propitiatoiy  off*ering  for  sin,  unto  all  who  believe  in  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  fully  exhibit  his  pardoning  mercy  (his  8ixai- 
KHTvvrj)  in  respect  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  under  the  past  and 
present  dispensation.' 

Is  not  this  plain  and  consistent  sentiment,  congruous  with  the 
design  of  the  writer  and  with  the  nature  of  facts  ?  How  or  why 
so  much  difficulty  should  have  been  made  about  the  word  8ixat- 
oaiJirrji  here,  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  One  good  rule  in  the 
explanation  of  Scripture  is,  that  the  same  writer,  on  the  same 
topic,  and  in  the  same  connection  of  reasoning  and  thought,  must 
be  construed  as  using  the  same  phraseology  in  the  same  sense. 
All  I  ask  here  is,  that  a  maxim  so  plain  and  reasonable  should 
be  observed.  And  where  is  the  "  repetitio  "  alleged  by  Turretin, 
in  this  case  ?  Where  has  the  apostle  before  said,  that  God  had 
openly  proposed  to  the  world  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ, 

*  If  we  consider  9ucaio(r6yri  to  indicate  the  justice  of  God,  as  most  modem 
commentators  do,  the  idea  is  equally  forcible.  For  God's  justice  as  a  judgro 
in  overlooking  the  sins  of  those  in  past  ajres  is  exhibited  in  the  sacrifice  of 
his  Son,  to  which  he  had  regard  in  all  his  dealings  with  them. 

10* 
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in  order  to  exhibit  his  pardoning  mercy  £)r  sins  oommitted 
under  the  old  and  under  the  new  dispensation  ?  And  as  to 
the  '*  frigida ; "  if  there  be  any  one  sentiment  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  atoning  blood 
of  Jesus  with  regard  to  power  and  extent,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  others,  the  sentiment  here  developed  holds 
this  very  place.     It  has  its  express  parallel  only  in  Heb.  ix.  15. 

Through  remission  by  the  forbearance  of  God  of  tins  formerly 
committed^  Sta  tjjv  ....  0€ov.  That  &a  not  unfrequently  has 
the  meaning  in  respect  to,  in  regard  to,  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
Matt,  xviii.  23,  8ia  rovro,  in  reject  to  this,  viz.,  the  sentiment 
which  Jesus  had  just  uttered.  So  also,  with  another  shade  of 
sense,  Matt.  xxi.  43.  xxiii.  34,  Sta  rovro,  for  the  sake  of  this,  on 
account  of  this ;  Mark  xi.  24.  Luke  xi.  49.  1  Thess.  iii.  7,  hiA, 
on  account  of  So  Flatt  on  our  verse :  &a,  in  JRucksicht  oaf, 
i.  e.,  in  respect  to.  But  still,  I  do  not  take  8u£  here  as  meaning 
merely  in  respect  to,  in  regard  to,  A  common  meaning  of  it  is, 
per,  propter.  Here  I  understand  it  is  designating  the  manner  in 
which  Sucauxrvvrj  has  exhibited  itself,  viz.,  5^  or  through  remission, 
etc.  So  Reiche.  But  there  is  another  sense  still  in  which  it 
may  be  here  interpreted ;  viz.,  an  account  of,  for  the  sake  of,  re- 
mission, etc.  This  would  make  it  co-ordinate  with  ci9  li^^cc^ 
#c.  T.  X.,  and  with  irpos  evSciiiy  k,  t.  X. ;  and  it  would  be  rather 
more  consonant  with  usual  Greek  idiom  as  to  the  meaning  of  Sio. 
"We  should  then  have  three  co-ordinate  clauses  explanatory  of 
irpoiSero  k,  t.  X.,  instead  of  two.  I  should  embrace  this  last  in- 
terpretation, were  it  not  that  ei$  a^i^w  and  vposi  ^Scc^iy  seem 
rather  to  favor  the  reception  of  only  two  co-ordinate  clauses. 
The  variation  of  the  prepositions,  in  this  case,  would  make  noth- 
ing decisive  against  such  an  exegesis.  Paul  often  varies  them, 
where  the  sense  is  designed  to  be  substantially  the  same.  On  the 
whole,  the  clause  Sua.  r^  irofy^atv  ....  ©cov  may  be  best  regarded 
as  epexegetical  of  the  preceding  Sucouocrvn/s  avrov,  viz.,  his  Sucoi- 
oavvq  was  manifested  on  account  of,  in  respect  to,  the  remission 
of  sins  committed  in  former  times,  etc 

TLdpicrw  (from  irapirjfiL)  means  remission,  passing  by,  dismis' 
sing,  etc;  and  therefore  it  has  the  same  sense  with  aj(f>€xriv,  as 
we  should  expect  from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  —  Ilpoyeyovo- 
7xi>v,  formerly  done,  cotnmitted  in  times  before.  In  the  sense  of 
done,  taken  place,  or  committed,  yivofuu.  is  often  used  with  respect 
to  actions  ;  e.  g,.  Matt.  vi.  10.  Luke  x.  13.  xxiiL  24.  ix.  7.  xiiL 
17,  et  alibi. 

(26)  During  the  forbearance  of  God,  iv  ry  avo^.  The  unit- 
ing of  this  clause  with  verse  26,  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  Robert 
Stephens ;  for  it  is  better  connected  with  the  preceding  verse, 
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and  has  reference  either  to  Tropcow  or  wpoyeyovorwv  afjuoLfyrqyLo.TtaVm 
But  to  which  of  these?  Does  the  writer  mean  to  say,  remission 
....  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  to  punish  sin ;  or  sins 
formerly  committed^  while  God  forbore  to  punish  ?  The  latter 
sense  might  be  made  out;  for  ev  often  has  the  sense  of  dur^ 
ing,  dum  est ;  e.  g,,  Matt.  xii.  2,  cv  o-a^^aro),  during  the  Sab- 
bath, Matt.  xiii.  4,  cv  tw  cnrcijpciy,  during  the  action  of  sowing ; 
John  ii.  23,  ev  t^  ^opnr^  during  ttie  feast ;  John  vii.  11.  Acts 
viii.  33.  xvii.  31.  B^v.  i.  10.  But  the  former  sense  is  pref- 
erable, and  gives  the  idea  of  remission  as  introduced  by,  or  con- 
nected with  forbearance  to  punish.  Both  together  make  the  idea 
of  justification  an  intensive  one.  As  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  clause,  it  has  in  some  respects  a  parallel,  in  Acts  xvii.  30. 
"  As  to  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  vTreptSwv  6  ©cos,"  t.  «.,  God 
forbore  punishment.  But  in  our  text  the  apostle  sjwaks  of  the 
actual  remission  of  sin  which  is  connected  with  justification,  i.  c, 
the  pardon  of  sin. 

For  the  meaning  of  'jrpo?  a^t^iv  r^?  Swccuoorwo;?  avrov,  see  ex- 
planation of  €ts  Hv^iii-v  T^s  8iKatoowi;s  avrov  in  verse  25.  At  the 
present  time,  Iv  t<o  vvv  Kcupio,  i.  e.,  under  the  new  dispensation. 
Thus  has  the  apostle  shown,  that  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  extends,  with  respect  to  its  efficacy,  to  all  ages  of  the 
world,  to  all  generations  and  nations,  where  such  a  faith  as  God 
requires  is  exhibited.  See  the  parallel  sentiment  in  Heb.  ix.  15. 
It  is  implied  also  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
unfrequently  ;  but  it  is  no  where  else  so  explicitly  asserted.  The 
sentiment  shows,  moreover,  in  what  light  the  apostle  viewed  the 
death  of  Christ.  If  this  were  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  death 
of  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  or  as  an  example  of  constancy,  etc.,  then 
how  could  its  efficacy  take  hold  on  irpoyeyovorwv  afULprqfjiaiTwVy 
whatever  it  might  do  as  to  those  who  lived  after  his  death 
took  place?  This  question  seems  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  ascribing  a  vicarious  influence  to  the  death  of  Jesus ;  for 
how  else  can  it  avail  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  in 
early  ages  ? 

Reiche,  Barnes,  and  some  others,  reject  the  idea  that  Trpoye- 
yovoTCDv  refers  to  past  ages,  and  think  that  the  text  requires  no 
more  than  to  understand  it  as  designating  the  past  sins  of  each 
individual  living  under  the  gospel.  But  what  inducement  the 
apostle  could  have  to  put  in  wpoycyovorwv  on  such  a  ground,  or 
how  'jrpoyeyovoTtuv  ofxapTLtav  could  ditter  from  the  simple  ayucLpT*myv, 
as  individually  applied,  I  do  not  see.  Less  still  do  I  feel  the 
force  of  his  remark,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  on  the  ground  of 
the  exegesis  which  I  adopt,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all  men 
will  be  saved ;  for  tlie  a|/Ostle  has  fully  avoided  any  conclusion 
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of  this  nature,  as  to  the  time  hefore  or  iince  the  gospel  was  pub-» 
lished,  by  stating  that  salvation  is  hfi  iravras  tov5  wta-Tcvovras. 
Besides,  ev  tw  vvv  Koxpta  is  evidently  emphatic  and  antithetic  ;  and 
the  antithesis  can  be  found  only  in  wpoycyovdrcov  ayuofrrtxav. 
The  question  is,  *  whether  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  race 
of  man ; '  and  this  naturally  extends  to  past  ages,  as  well  as 
present.  Such  a  view  exceedingly  ennobles  the  whole  subject, 
and  is  altogether  consonant  with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Comp.  Rom.  v. 

That  he  might  he  [shown  to  be]  /t«5f,  and  yet  the  jvstifier  of 
him  that  helieveth  in  Jesus^  cis  to  cmii  ....  'Iiyo-ov,  t.  c,  has  the 
faith  of  a  Christian.  Here  again  is  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
concerning  SIkcuov.  Some  make  Slkcuov  to  signify  kind,  benignant, 
for  which  they  appeal  to  Matt.  i.  19.  John  xvii.  25.  1  John  i.  9, 
and  the  frequent  signification  of  the  Hebrew  p'^'ns  and  >T5'^2t. 
But  although  the  word  is  capable  of  this  sense,  the  connection 
does  not  seem  to  admit  it  here,  as  it  would  make  tautology.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  commentators  have  overlooked  the 
logical  connection  of  the  whole  clause.  The  €t?  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  shows  that  it  has  a  like  object  with  cis  ci^ci^iy,  and 
7rpo9  hSci^Lv,  with,  however,  this  difference,  that  in  eh  to  cTvoi 
Siicatov  K,  T.  X.,  the  writer  looks  back  to  the  whole  sentiment  pro- 
posed in  verses  21  — 24;  which  is,  that  all  men  are  sinners,  that 
a  regard  merely  to  law,  i,  e.,  justice  merely  on  the  part  of  Gk)d 
(he  being  Slkcuos  merely)  does  not  in  itself  permit  justification  by 
overlooking  or  setting  aside  the  penalty  against  sin,  and  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  an  expedient  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  which  the 
full  claims  of  the  law  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  the  penalty 
avoided,  because  a  moral  compensation  or  equivalent  has  been 
provided  by  the  sufferings  of  him  who  died  in  the  sinner's  stead. 
Here  then  are  two  things  conspicuous,  in  this  wonderful  arrange- 
ment of  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  the  first,  that  God  will  not 
give  up  the  penalty  of  his  law  without  an  adequate  substitute  for 
it,  for  he  is  8ik(uo9,  i»  e.,  he  retains  a  high  and  immutable  regard 
to  justice  or  rectitude,  he  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  the 
purity  and  strictness  of  his  law,  which  is  *  holy,  and  just,  and 
good ; '  the  second,  that  God  has  still  provided  a  way  by  which 
he  may  retain  all  his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  law  remain  without 
being  in  any  measure  dishonored  or  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  peni- 
tent sinner  may  be  pardoned  and  treated  as  though  he  bad 
yielded  perfect  obedience  to  it.  These  I  take  to  be  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  by  Slkcuov  and  Sticatovra  in  this  passage.  Bengel 
has  happily  expressed  it;  " Summum  hie  paradoxon  evangelicum; 
nam  in  lege  conspicitur  Deus  et  condemnans,  in  evangelio  Justus 
ipse  et  justificans,  peccatores."    As  I  can  find  no  case  in  which 
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SiKOLo^  appears  to  mean  either  justijied  or  justify inff,  I  must  retain 
the  sense  of  just  in  this  place. 

The  believer  in  Jesus,  roy  c#c  Trurrcoi?  ^irjauv  is  Uko  ot  ck  ttc/ji- 
TOfjijji,  61  €$  ipe^fias,  hterally,  kim  who  is  of  the  fiilh,  who  be- 
lieves in  Jesus,  i.  c,  the  true  Christian  believer.  'Ii/o-ou  is  the 
Grcn.  of  the  object, 

(27)  Where  then  is  boasting  or  glorying  ?  irov  olv  rj  Kavxqa-Ls ; 
Tliat  is,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  viz.,  that  all  men,  l)oth  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  and  can  be  justified  only  by  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  then  it  follows, 
that  all  boasting  of  their  own  merits,  all  occasion  of  glorying 
in  their  special  privileges  is  entirely  excluded.  This  has  a 
special  reference  to  the  Jews,  who  were  so  prone  to  boast 
of  these  things. 

J^y  what  law  or  economy  ?  Bid  irotov  vofiov ;  No/xov  appears  to 
be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  religious  economy  or  dispensationy 
i.  c,  that  which  ordered  or  regulated  the  lives  of  men,  and 
prescribed  the  reward  of  actions  either  good  or  bad.  Ta>v  epytav ; 
t.  e.,  is  it  excluded,  8ta  vofiov  rdv  €pyo)v ;  Is  it  excluded  by  that 
economy  or  rule  of  life,  which  places  justification  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  i,  e.,  of  entirely  pci-forming  all 
tho<e  works  which  the  law  demands  ? 

j^ay,  but  by  the  economy  or  ruJe  of  faith,  ovxl  ....  TrtoTCios. 
Tliat  is,  faith  being  the  condition  of  justification  under  the  gos[)el 
arrangement  or  vofuy;,  this  excludes  all  claims  of  desert  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner.  The  very  statement  of  itself  shows,  that 
although  faith  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  justification,  yet  it  is 
not  the  meritorious  or  "procuring  cause  of  it.  ^ofiov  mcrrccos 
means  that  arrangement  which  makes  faith  necessary  to  salvation, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  bestows  salvation  merely  as  a 
gratuity. 

(28)  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith, 
witliovi  the  deeds  of  the  law,  Aoyt^o/x.C'^a  ....  vo/jlov,  i,  e,,  we 
reckon  or  count  it  as  certain,  that  men  are  justified  in  a  gratuitous 
manner  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  perfect  obedience  to 
the  law^or  by  perfectly  doing  those  things  which  the  law  requires. 
See  remarks  on  chapter  iv.  5.  For  yap  here,  some  Codices, 
etc.,  have  ovv,  which  gives  a  better  sense,  inasmuch  as  the 
conclusion  here  is  a  logical  inference  and  not  a  mere  castial 
suggestion.  But  as  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of  yap, 
I  have  followed  this  in  the  regular  version. 

Luther  translates  Trtbrct,  allein  durch  den  Glauben,  i.  e.,  by 
faith  only,  thus  adding  only  to  the  text.  And  such  were  his  views 
on  this  subject,  that  he  rejected  the  epistle  of  James  from  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  because  he  thought  that  the  second 
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chapter  of  this  epistle  taught  a  doctrine  different  from  that  which 
Paul  here  inculcates.  See  Excursus  IL  for  a  brief  view  of  this 
subject. 

(29)  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  onlyf  Is  he  not  also  of  the 
Crentiles  f  rj  'lov&ulwv  ....  iSviav ;  That  is,  why  should  it  not  be 
acknowledged,  that  "  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  who 
"  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  and  who  of  old  was  named  y^^'y  D^a^  nap  "jl*^^.;  — 
sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews,  and  will 
admit  them  to  the  like  privileges  ?  The  ^  here  is  interrogative, 
and  implies  that  the  person  who  is  addressed  will  agree  in  the 
answer  with  the  person  who  puts  the  question ;  so  nicely  are  the 
Greek  interrogative  signs  adjusted. 

(30)  He  should,  he  must  be  so  regarded.  Nai,  kcu  [0€os] 
€^(ov.  To  confirm  this  he  adds :  Since  it  is  one  and  the  same 
God,  who  will  justify  the  circumcised  by  faith,  and  the  uncircum- 
cised  by  faith,  cTrctTrc/a  ....  'TTMrrccos.  Ets,  one  and  the  same ;  so 
Luke,  xii.  52.  1  Cor.  x.  17.  xi.  5,  et  al.  —  *Ek  ttiotccds  and  Sia  t^ 
TTtoTccos  are  of  the  same  import ;  for  both  Ik  and  8ta  are  placed 
before  the  Genitive  denoting  the  instrumental  cause,  in  almost 
numberless  examples.  —  ncptTo/x-iJv  and  dKpo)3voTi<av  are  examples 
of  the  abstract  put  for  the  concrete  =  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

(31)  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith'^  vofjiov  oSv 
....  TrtoTTcu)? ;  That  is,  do  we  counteract  or  annul  the  Old  Test 
Scriptures,  by  inculcating  gratuitous  justification  ?  So  I  feel 
obliged  to  construe  vofwv  here,  when  I  compare  this  verse  with 
verses  20,  21,  and  with  chap.  iv.  where  the  object  of  the  writer 
throughout  is,  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  inculcates  the 
same  doctrine  as  that  which  he  here  urges.  So  Flatt,  Koppe, 
Chrysostom,  and  others.  This  exegesis  is  quite  plain  from  the 
fact  that  the  aiK)stle  immediately  proceeds  to  answer  the  objection 
here  made,  by  showing  that  the  Old  Testament  actually  teaches 
the  doctrine  in  question. 

We  confirm  the  law,  vo/jlov  torw/xcv;  ^.  e.,  we  inculcate  that 
which  entirely  accords  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  serves  to 
confirm  it.  lar^fiev  is  the  unusual  contract-form^  from  Iotom 
instead  of  umjfjiu 

How  gratuitous  justification  can  be  said  to  confirm  or  establish 
the  moral  law  (as  this  text  has  been  often  explained^,  it  seems 
difncult  to  make  out.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  atonement  which 
goes  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  moral  law  ;  how  can  remission 
of  the  penalty  of  itself  establish  such  a  law  ?  That  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  does  not,  indeed,  overthrow  moral  ob- 
ligation ;  yea,  that  such  a  justification  even  serves  in  a  most 
important  way  to  promote  holiness  of  life ;  the  apostle  shows  in 
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chap.  vi.  But  his  present  concern  is  with  the  objection  made  to 
his  sentiments,  viz.,  the  objection  that  he  is  weakeninjij  the  force 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  he  discusses  the 
question  at  large  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  IV.  1—12. 

Thb  writer  now  prooeedg  to  show,  that  the  Scriptares  of  the  Old  Testament  do  in 
fact  confirm  ttie  yiew  which  he  had  given  of  gratuitous  Jostificatiou.  £vcn  Abra- 
ham, notwithstanding  his  peculiar  covenant  relation  to  God,  had  no  cause  of  glory- 
ing before  him,  verses  1,  2  ;  for  the  Scripture  asserts,  that  Abraham's  faith  was 
imputed  to  him  for  righteousness ;  and  consequently  that  he  was  gratuitously  juj*tifif(l, 
verses  8,  4.  So  also  David  speaks  of  the  subject  of  justification,  representing  it  as 
gratuitous  forgiveness,  not  as  acceptance  pro  nuritis^  verses  6 — 8.  Neither  can  such 
forgiveness  belong  only  to  those  who  are  circumcised,  t, «.,  to  Abraham  and  his 
natural  iKMterity,  for  Abraham  himself  was  justified  antecedently  iolxwcvrcnrsicivAuM ; 
and  he  received  this  rite  merely  as  a  token  of  confirmation  in  respect  to  the 
blessing  already  bestowed,  aud  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  spiritual  father 
t.  «  ,  an  eminent  pattern  or  exemplar  of  spiritual  blessings,  both  to  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  verses  9  — 12. 

Verses  1  — 12  might  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  viz.,  (1)  Verses  1  —  5,  the 
justification  of  Abraham  yrss  gratuitous.  (2)  Verses  6 — 8,  David  discloses  the  same 
views  as  to  the  method  of  acceptance  with  God.  (3)  Verses  9 — 12,  circumcision 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  any  ground  at  all  of  the  justification  of  Abraliam.  I 
have,  however,  chosen  to  connect  these  under  one  general  head  because  I  view  the 
third  particular  as  the  answer  to  the  question  in  verse  1,  and  the  first  and  second 
particulars  as  being  preparatory  to  this,  and  also  as  having  respect  to  the  main 
design  of  the  writer,  which  is,  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  do  in  fact 
exhibit  the  same  views  of  justification  which  he  has  given  in  the  preceding 
context. 

(1)  What  then  shall  we  say  that  Abraham  our  father  obtained 
in  respect  to  the  flesh  f  ri  ovv  ....  Kara  o-aKpa ;  This  question  is 
parallel  with  those  in  cha]).  iii.  1.  The  a[)ostle  evidently  sujrgcsts 
it  as  one  which  an  opponent  to  his  views  would  naturally  a>k. 
The  import  of  it  is :  '  How  then  will  your  doctrine  concerning 
justification  as  entirely  gratuitous,  agree  with  the  views  which 
the  Scripture  leads  us  to  take  of  Abraham?  Had  he  no 
advantage  from  his  precedence  and  privileges  ?  Was  the  cove- 
nant and  rite  of  circumcision,  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  no  avail  in  his  case  ? '  Such  is 
evidently  the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  whether  we  suppose  the 
apostle  to  put  such  interrogations  in  his  o^vn  person,  or  in  that 
of  his  opponent. 

Then,  ovv,  i,  e.,  on  the  ground  which  you  take,  what  can  we 
say,  etc.?  The  use  of  ovv  in  questions  where  objections  are 
raised,  is  very  common  among  the  Greeks.  Our  father,  tov 
iraripa  ^/juuv,  shows  that  the  objector  here  is  supposed  to  be  a  Jew. 
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—  "EvprfKo/aL,  obtained;  comp.  Luke  i.  30.  Heb.  ix.  12,  —  Kara 
a-dpKa  is  a  controverted  phi*ase  here.  Should  it  be  united  in  sense 
with  Tov  trarifXL  rjfuav  ?  Or  must  we  join  it  with  €Vfyr}K€vai  ?  If  the 
question  here  concerned  the  relation  of  Abraham  respectively  as 
a  spimttial  father  and  as  a  natural  one,  we  should  feel  in  a  meas- 
ure necessitated  to  join  Kara  a-apKa  with  tov  iraripa  rffuov,  Chry- 
sostom,  Erasmus,  Liiiiborch,  and  others,  do  thus  join  it ;  and 
some  manuscript*^,  in  accordance  with  such  views,  placed  cvpi^jceva^ 
before  rov  iraripa  rjfjuHiv.  But  as  the  weight  of  authority  is  against 
these ;  as  the  hyperbaton  or  transposition,  taking  the  text  as  it  now 
stands,  would  be  abrupt  and  improbable  if  we  should  join  icara 
a-dpKa  with  tov  Trarepa  rjfjuov ;  and  especially  as  icara  adpKa  would 
not  then  add  anything  to  the  idea  designated  by  roviraripa  -qfjuuv; 
so  it  would  seem  to  be  more  eligible,  to  regard  icaTa  a-dpKa  as 
>qualifying  evprjKevcu,  One  meaning  which  has  been  given  here 
to  o-dpi,  is  external  privileges  or  advantages ;  and  the  appeal  is 
made  to  1  Cor.  x.  18.  Phil.  iii.  3.  Gal.  vi.  12,  in  order  to  confirm 
this;  but  these  texts  all  plainly  relate  to  circumcision.  2apf 
sometimes  means  that  which  is  external  or  physical^  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  internal  or  spiritual ;  e.  ^.,  GaL  iv.  23.  Eom. 
ix.  8.  In  accordance  with  this  general  idea,  and  with  probability 
on  their  side,  Wetstein,  Venema,  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Bretschnei- 
der  (Lex.),  and  others,  understand  by  Kara,  adpKa  in  our  text, 
circumcision  ;  a-dpi  being  frequently  used  to  designate  the  physi- 
ciil  member  which  w^as  circumcised,  or  fleshly  circumcision,  e,  g., 
Phil.  iii.  3.  Gal.  vi.  12.  1  Cor.  x.  18.  Eph.  ii.  11.  Col.  ii.  13; 
comp.  Gen.  xvii.  11,  14,  24,  25.  Tholuck  makes  the  objection 
to  this  exegesis,  that  the  apostle  does  not  undertake,  in  the  sequel, 
to  show  that  circumcision  was  not  the  ground  of  Abraham's  ju.^^- 
tification,  but  that  works  were  not.  He  also  suggests,  that  the 
second  verse  seems  to  construe  Kara  a-dpKa  as  being  equivalent  in 
sense  to  i$  ^wv,  Calvin  renders  Kara  a-dpKo^  naturaliter ;  and 
Grotius,  propriis  viribus ;  to  support  which  appeal  has  been 
made  to  Matt.  xvi.  17.  Gal.  i.  16  ;  but  there  the  phrase  is,  fiesh 
and  blood.  But  if  we  consider  Kara  a-dpKa  as  the  opposite  of  Kara 
TTvevfia,  and  regard  'irvevfia  as  designing  the  gracious  spiritual 
injliiences  vouchsafed  to  believers  under  the  gospel,  the  meaning 
of  Kara  aapKa  would  then  be  :  *  In  respect  to  efforts  by  one's  own 
natural  powers,  or  efforts  made  in  one's  own  strength.'  This  is 
the  interpretation  which  for  substance  Tholuck  defends.*    If 

*  The  use  of  tpytov  in  the  plural  in  verse  2,  favors  this  more  general 
meaning  of  <T<ip|.  Hence  Olshausen  says :  "  We  may  best  understand  iFdp^ 
of  the  outward  in  general  (Gal.  3:  3)  as  contrasted  with  in^cv/Ao,  the  inward 
and  life  giving."  Alford:  it  ''refers  to  tliat  department  of  our  being  from 
which  spring  works,  in  contrnst  with  that  in  which  is  the  exercise  of  faith;'* 
sec  chap.  8:  4,  5.  —  See^also  Meyer  and  De  Wctte. 
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however  icara  aripKa  is  to  be  taken  as  qualifying  €vfyqK€vax  (and  so 
the  present  text  compels  us  to  take  it),  I  must  preior  the  i)r<Mlomi- 
nant  sense  of  it  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  viz.,  in  respect  to  circum- 
cision ;  comp.  iii.  1.  where  the  very  same  question  is  ])ut  in  a 
more  literal  way.  Tiie  meaning  of  the  question  would  then  be : 
What  good  or  advantage  has  Abraham  our  father  obtaiued,  in 
respect  to  the  distinguishing  rite  which  separated  him  from  all 
the  world  and  consecrated  him  to  God  ?  The  apostle  in  answer 
to  the  like  question  in  chap.  iii.  1.  shows  that  the  Jewish  nation 
were  all  under  sin  and  under  condemnation,  and  that  they  can 
therefore  lay  no  claim  to  justification  on  the  ground  of  external 
privileges.  The  objector,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  general 
answer,  wishes  now  to  know  in  particular  whether  we  can  justly 
hold  that  no  pre-eminence  was  given  to  Abraham  on  account  of 
the  covenant  and  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  apostle  in  his 
answer  tacitly  admits,  that  Abraham  enjoyed  some  advantage  on 
account  of  his  external  privileges.  He  admits  the  same  thing 
expressly  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  iii.  2.  But  a^  to  the  great 
subject  in  question,  viz.,  gratuitous  justijicaiion^  Paul  avers  at 
once  that  Abraham  was  not  justified  at  all  on  the  ground  of  his 
external  advantages,  or  of  any  merit ;  for  then  he  would  have  had 
matter  of  boasting.  But  this  he  has  not  before  God  ;  whatever 
may  be  the  praise  which  his  privileges  or  his  conduct  in  general 
may  deserve  from  men. 

The  apostle  as  we  shall  see  makes  good  use  of  the  case  of 
Abraham,  in  the  sequel,  v.  10,  seq.,  in  refuting  the  assumption  of 
the  objector. 

(2)  For  if  Abraham  was  justified  hy  works,  he  has  ground 
of  boasting,  ct  yap  ....  Kav)(qfjLa.  This  is  the  real  response 
of  the  apostle,  which  is  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  sentiment. 
Tap,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  refers  to  something  implied:  ov  Kavxrj<TLs. 
The  apostle  means  to  say  that  Abraham  had  no  icai^o-t?  (comp. 
iii.  17),  t.  c,  no  ground  for  attiibuting  justification  to  his  own 
merits ;  and  yap  introduces  the  reason  why  he  has  no  ground  of 
glorying  in  his  own  works. 

When  the  apostle  says,  ct,  if,  etc.,  he  makes  a  supposition 
which  he  regards  as  untenable  ;  for  this  is  indicated  by  the  Ind. 
Praeter  (fStKowo^)  joined  with  d ;  see  New  Testament  Grammai-, 
§  129.  3.  d.  We  should  naturally  have  expected  after  this,  that 
the  Imperf.  ct^c  dv  (instead  of  c^ct)  would  have  been  used  in  the 
apadosis  of  this  conditional  sentence.  The  use  of  the  present 
instead  of  this  shows  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  say, 
not  only  that  Abraham  would  have  had  ground  of  glorying,  in 
case  of  perfect  obedience,  but  that  the  same  would  have  continued 
down  to  the  then  present  time. 

.11 
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But  not  [?'.  c,  he  had  no  ground  of  boasting]  before  God^  aXX 
....  C^^cov.  Whatever  advantage  then  the  Jew  might  attribnte 
to  Abraham,  ho  could  not  justly  attribute  that  of  obtaining  justi- 
fication by  his  own  privileges  or  merits.  So  the  writer  goes  on 
to  prove  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Ov  irpo^  rov  ©cw  may  be 
considered  either  as  referring  to  ^ct  Kav^qfia  or  to  cf  €pyufy  iSucsu- 
w&r).  The  sense  will  be  substantially  the  same.  The  immediate 
antecedent,  in  such  a  case,  has  the  preference ;  and  therefore  I 
consi(i(T  it  as  referring  to  c^ct  KovxqfJM* 

Many  critics,  as  Beza,  Grotius,  Semler,  Koppe,  Tholuck,  and 
Ruckert,  under-stand  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in  this  verse 
thus :  '  If  Abniham  were  justified  by  works,  then  he  would  have 
cause  of  glorying ;  he  had  glory  indeed  among  men  on  this 
account,  but  not  before  God,^  'AAAa  in  this  case,  is  understood 
as  concessive  (in  pari)  and  at  the  same  time  adversative.  But  the 
sequel  in  verses  4,  »5,  introduced  by  yap  conjirmantis,  shows, 
that  the  apostl<»\s  object  is  to  prove  simply,  that  Abraham  had  no 
ground  of  acceptance  before  God  on  account  of  his  works  or 
merit,  but  that  he  was  justified  altogether  in  a,  gratmtotis  manner. 
The  a[)ostl(»,  is  not  then  discussing  the  question,  whether  Abraham 
had  any  ground  of  praise  or  justification  from  men,  and  the  mode 
of  reasoning  stated  above  would  be  altogether  inapposite  to  the 
writer's  design.  Besides,  if  Abraham  were  justified  by  works, 
according  to  the  supposition  made,  then  he  would  have  the  praise 
of  God  as  well  as  of  men ;  so  that  the  denial  here  of  such  a 
praise  would  contradict  the  nature  of  the  case  and  other  Scrip- 
tuivs ;  conip.  ii.  G,  20.     See  Reiche's  refutation  of  the  above 


exegesis. 


The  reasoning  of  the  apostle  may  be  simply  stated  thus :  '  K 
Abraham  had  been  justified  by  his  own  merit,  then  he  would 
have  ground  of  glorying :  but  he  has  no  ground  of  glorying  be- 
fore God ;  [therefore  he  was  not  justified  by  his  merit.']  The 
conclusion  is  omitted  by  the  apostle,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  every  intelligent  reader's  mind  will  supply  it  That  he 
supposes  such  a  conclusion  is  clear  from  verses  3,  4. 

(3)  For  what  saith  the  Scripture  f  And  Abraham  believed 
God,  afid  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  ;  see  Gen.  xv. 
6,  which  runs  thus :  **  And  he  [God]  counted  it  to  him  [Abra- 
ham] as  rightt»ousness."  Instead  of  tlie  active,  the  apostle 
(with  the  Seventy)  employs  the  passive  form,  but  the  idea  is 
for  substance  the  same.     But  what  is  koyiiea-^cu €ls  Sucajuxrvvrjv? 

The  word  Xoytfco-^oi  usually  means,  to  reckon  to  ofie  what  he 
aetuxdly  possesses,  or  to  impute  that  to  him  which  actwxUy  behngs 
to  himj  u  «.,  to  treat  him  as  actually  possessing  the  thing  or 
quality  reckoned  to  him ;  e.  g.y  Ps*  cvL  31.  (cv.  31)  where  the 
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good  deed  of  Phinehas  in  slaying  the  polluted  Israelite  and  jVIid- 
ianitish  woman,  *  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  *  (Num. 
XXV.  6,  seq.);  2  Sara.  xix.  19,  where  Sliimei  j)rays  David:  fi-rj 
XoyLa-dua-Sui  6  Kvpios  fiov  avofiiav^  L  c,  the  iniquity  which  Siiimei 
himself  had  done.  The  same  in  Ps.  xxxii.  2  (xxxi.  2),  where 
David  pronounces  the  man  blessed,  to  whom  the  Lord  does  not 
imptite  iniquity  (ov  firj  XoyC^eraj,  at^ofiiav).  In  Lev.  vii.  8  (vii.  18) 
the  Sept.  has  ov  \oyur^rja€T€u  avTiOf  viz.,  the  informal  and  untimely 
offering  which  any  one  makes,  shall  not  be  reckoned  to  him  as  an 
offering.  So  in  Lev.  xvii.  4,  if  a  man  kill  a  victim  for  sacrifice 
without  bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  "  blood,"  t.  c, 
bloodguiltiness,  ^' shall  be  imputed  to  him,  cicciva>  Aoyto-^/o-crot 
....  alfia,"  So  also  Num.  xviii.  27,  and  Pro  v.  27:  4.  These 
are  all  the  instances  in  the  Old  Test,  where  the  word  SCn,  = 
XoyL^ofjuu,  is  employed  in  designating  any  action,  word,  or  thing, 
a^  imputed  or  reckoned  to  a  person ;  and  in  all  these,  it  is  uni- 
formly one's  own  doings,  words,  or  actions,  and  not  those  of 
another,  which  are  imputed.  The  verb  5'i*n  is  indeed  often  em- 
l)loyed  in  other  cases  ;  but  only  in  the  sense  of  thinking,  suppos- 
ing, ima^ning,  devising ;  or  else  as  signifying  making  account 
of,  regarding^  or  esteeming ;  all  of  which  cases  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  present  investigation. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  Xoyt^o/u,at  is  often  employed,  like 
the  Hebrew  5©n,  in  the  sense  of  thinking,  computing,  reckoning, 
esteeming,  considering,  devising,  meditating,  etc.;  in  which  senses 
it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  our  present  enquiry.  The  oidy  cases 
that  are  apposite  to  our  purpose,  are  those  in  which  something  is 
imputed  or  counted  to  persons.  These,  independently  of  the  in- 
stances which  relate  directly  to  Abraham's  case,  are  2  Cor.  v.  19, 
where  it  is  said :  *'  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  not  imputing  (fitf  Xoyt^o/ievos)  to  them  their  trespasses, 
?.  e.,  their  otan  sins.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  Paul  says  of  those  who 
forsook  him :  "  firj  avrots  \oyvar^€iYj,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  them,^* 
i.  e,,  let  not  their  offence  be  reckoned  to  them.  All  the  other 
cases  in  which  Xoyii£o/Luu  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  reckoning 
something  to  an  individu<d,  ai'e  of  one  tenor,  and  have  respect 
either  to  Abraham  himself,  or  else  to  those  whose  case  is  com- 
pared with  his.  These  may  be  found  in  Rom.  iv.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 
9, 10,  11,  22,  23,  GaL  iii.  6.  James  ii.  23.  In  Rom.  v.  13,  cAXoy- 
€trat  is  construed  by  many  as  meaning  imputed  or  counted,  but  I 
apprehend  the  true  meaning  to  be  regarded,  made  account  of.  In 
Pliilem.  ver.  18,  the  same  word  again  occurs,  and  there  in  the 
sense  of  reckon,  or  put  to  the  account  of  But  this  is  a  different 
word  from  Xoyt^ofiaiy  which  is  now  before  us,  and  is  never  em- 
ployed in  respect  to  the  matter  of  justification.     In  a  1  the  cases 
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of  Xcyt^ofiai  as  applied  to  Abraham's  fiuth,  or  to  that  of  others 
who  tbllow  his  example,  it  is  only  hts  or  their  oiim  faith,  which 
is  counted  for  righteousness  ;  not  the  faith  of  others  put  to  their 
account. 

The  form  of  the  expression  Xoyi^ofiai  €  i «,  is  purely  Hebraistic; 
and  nothin<r  except  resort  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  can  avail  in  solv- 
ing the  diificulty  of  its  explanation.  The  Hebrews  had  two 
modes  of  expression  when  they  said  that  one  thing  was  counted 
or  reckoned  as  another,  (1)  The  thing  counted  or  reckoned  was 
put  in  tlie  Accus.  after  arn :  and  the  thing  for  which  or  as  which 
it  was  ci>untod.  was  put  in  the  Dat  with  \  (=€«)  before  it;  «.  g^ 
Job  xiii.  24,  -"^xb  "ZZ'rnr^yand  thou  dost  count  me  for  an  enemy. 
In  like  ii^anner.  Job  xli.  19,  24.  xix.  15.  xxxiii.  10.  1  Kings  x. 
21.  Lam.  iv.  2,  where  the  Pass,  retains  the  Dat.  after  it.  (2) 
The  thing  counted  was  put  in  the  Ace.  as  in  No.  1,  while  the 
thing  for  which  it  was  counted  took  the  particle  S  before  it ;  e.  g., 
Job  xix.  1 1.  T'^S3  "ssrn*^ ,  and  he  counts  me  as  kis  enemy.  So 
Isiu  xl.  15.  Num.xviii.  27.  Once  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5)  we  have  DS 
( with)  instead  of  3  {as,) 

In  ai\»onlance  with  the  first  mode  (the  Ace  of  the  thing  and 
the  Dative  of  the  person  with  V)  are  most  of  the  cases  where  any- 
thing is  s!ud  to  Ik*  reckoned  or  imputed  to  individuals ;  e.  g.y  Ps. 
xxxii.  2.  (xxxi.  2.)  Gen.  xv.  6.  2  Sam.  xix.  26;  and  with  the 
Pass,  voiiv  ivtaining  the  Dat.  atU'r  it.  Lev.  vii.  18  (vii.  8.)  xvii. 
4.  Num.  xviii.  27.  Prov.  xxvii.  14.  In  Ps.  cvi.  31,  we  find  i 
both  iH'fore  the  thing  reckoned  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
reckoneil. 

The  form  Xoyii^o/Acu  ccs,  or  Xoyt^o/utoc  «5  or  oxnrcp,  is  employed 
by  the  Sept.  for  b  nrn,  e.  </.,  ct^  tor  \  in  Job  xli.  24  (23).  Lam. 
iv.  2  ;  wTwtp  for  ^  in  Job  xli.  19  (18^)  xxxiii.  10.  In  like  man- 
ner, <tts  is  put  tor  3,  in  Num.  xviii.  27.  Is.  xL  15.  Job  xix.  11. 
(woTTcp.)  There  cjin  be  no  important  difference  between  the 
Hebrew,  or  the  corresjx>nding  Greek  expressions :  Xoyi^ofuu  e« 
and  kcyt^ofiai  o)?  or  axrr^.  And  in  our  text,  whether  we  say 
"with  the  apostle :  koi  cXoyticr^i;  avrw  cis  SumuootVtf,  emd  it  [t.  «., 
Abraham's  act  of  believing]  tiYi*  counted  to  him  for  righteous* 
ness;  or,  in  more  exact  conformity  with  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  ;  icaX  avro  cXoyuraro  avrip  ws  SuauooTVijy,  i.  e.,  he  [God] 
imputed  it  [the  act  of  believing]  to  him  as  righteousness ;  the 
sense  is  one  and  the  same. 

The  gratuity  then  of  Abraham's  justification  cannot  be  made 
out,  as  it  would  seem,  merely  fix)m  the  mode  of  expression  here 
employed.  This  decides  no  more  than  that  God  reckoned 
Abraham's  faith  as  a  righteousness  or  righteous  act.  And  so  the 
same  thing  is  said  of  the  act  of  Phinehas,  Ps.  cvi.  31.     And  in 
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general,  where  one's  o^^'^l  act  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  him,  whether 
it  be  a  good  or  bad  one,  the  moaniii;?  is  not  of  eour.-e  that  it  is 
gratuitously  imyuted  to  him,  but  that  it  is  impuu^d  to  liini  Ikh^uuso 
it  belongs  to  him,  and  therefore  the  inii)Utalion  or  reckoning  to 
him  accords  with  the  reality. 

On  this  account  some  commentators  have  consi<hTed  Paul  liere 
as  putting  a  forced  sense  upon  the  won  Is  of  dren.  xv.  G,  whieli 
they  say,  decides  nothing  more  than  that  Clod  counted  to  Abra- 
ham an  act  of  faith  as  righteousness,  which  was  indeed  such  an 
act,  and  therefore  deserved  to  be  so  count(*d.  Faith  thus  seems 
a  DUTY,  and  therefore  to  be  placed  on  the  siune  ground  with  all 
other  duties ;  and  Christ  himself  Cidls  it  the  work  of  God,  viz., 
the  work  which  God  requires,  John  vi.  21).  How  then,  they  ask, 
can  this  prove  the  gratuitous  justification  of  Abraham?  Due 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case  will  help,  I  trust,  to  remove 
this  difficulty. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods  of  acceptance  with  God, 
or  of  justification  before  him ;  the  one  by  comphite  obe<liencc  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  on  the  ground  of  merit ;  the  other, 
by  gratuitous  pardon  vouchsafed  to  him  who  has  broken  the  law. 
The  first  method  of  justification  Paul  mentions,  is  impossible, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  men  and  with  their  present 
cbai'acter;  and  consequently  that  gratuitous  justification  is  the 
only  way  of  acceptance.  Now  Abraham  either  kept  all  the  law, 
or  he  did  not.  It  is  taken  for  grant(?d,  (as  well  it  might  be,  after 
what  the  apostle  had  said,)  that  he  did  not,  Justifi(!ation  on  the 
ground  of  merit  then,  is  out  of  all  question.  There  remains 
therefore  only  gratuitous  ^ustiiicatioTi. 

But  because  justification  is  gratuitous,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  no  condition  on  which  the  gratuity  is  to  be  bestowed,  no 
regard  to  character,  state  of  mind,  penitence,  confidence  in  prof- 
fered mercy,  or  anything  else.  The  gospel  with  all  its  freeness 
and  largeness  of  beneficence,  promises  salvation  only  tolhose  who 
believe.     "  He  that  believeth,  shall  be  saved." 

Here  then  is  the  general  principle,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non, 
of  free  and  unmerited  pardon  and  acceptance.  And  the  example 
of  Abraham  confirms  this  principle.  He  believed,  and  righteous- 
ness was  counted  to  him.  But  this  could  have  been  done  in  no 
other  way,  than  that  by  belief  he  was  brought  within  the  pale  of 
offered  mercy.  K  a  man  commits  one  sin,  and  thus  comes  under 
the  curse  of  the  law,  all  hopes  of  acceptance  or  salvation  on  law- 
ground  are  utterly  at  an  end.  But  here  Abraham,  a  sinner, 
once  probably  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  14,)  was  accepted  and 
treated  as  righteous,  when  he  exercised  an  act  of  faith,  which  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  gratuitous  pardon.     Now  this  could 

11* 
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not  have  taken  place,  if  Abraham  had  not  been  gratuitowi§ 
accepted.  The  gospel  condition  of  gratuitous  justification  was 
complied  with  by  him,  t.  e.,  he  exhibited  faith;  and  so  acoeptance, 
such  as  the  gospel  promises,  was  the  consequence  of  this  faith,  or 
was  connected  with  it. 

We  are  not  to  understand  the  apostle  to  assert  that  Abraham's 
faith,  as  such,  was  in  the  particul^  instance  related  in  Gren.  xv. 
1 — 5,  the  principal  ground  or  meritorious  cause  of  his  final  and 
complete  justification.  This  would  defeat  the  express  declara- 
tions of  verses  4,  5.  In  these  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
Abraham  could  plead  no  merit,  and  make  no  claim  on  the  score 
of  simple  justice  ;  and  that  justijictxtion  by  faith  does  of  necessity 
imply,  (as  truly  it  does  and  must  imply,)  that  the  acceptance 
in  such  cases  is  a  matter  of  mere  gratmtyy  and  not  of  merit 
or  desert. 

Faith  then  may  be  a  duty  and  a  work,  and  may  be  necessary 
to  gratuitous  justification,  and  may  be  required  because  it  is 
reasonable  in  itself  and  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  sinner 
for  justification ;  and  yet  the  man  who  is  already  a  sinner  can 
put  in  no  claim  for  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  merit,  because 
he  exercises  faitli.  Acceptance  in  this  way  must  of  coarse  be 
gratuitoiLS. 

Why  then  does  not  the  apostle  establish  his  point,  when  he 
shows  that  Abraham  was  accepted  in  consequence  of  believing, 
and  not  because  he  had  obeyed  the  whole  law  ?  No  act  of  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  once  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  could 
of  itself  redeem  him  from  that  curse.  Nothing  that  he  did,  or 
could  do,  would  atone  for  past  sins.  And  no  act  that  he  did 
would  be  perfect.  Acceptance  therefore  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
was  impossible  in  these  circumstances ;  and  any  act  of  his,  either 
faith  or  any  other,  if  counted  at  all  for  righteousness,  must  be  so 
counted  gratuitously.  But  if  so,  then  the  very  point  which  Paul 
is  laboring  to  establish,  is  confirmed. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  case  then,  and  not  the  diction  merely 
which  is  employed,  that  shows  what  it  is  which  is  here  proved  by 
the  apostle.  We  might  indeed  make  some  appeal  to  the  nature 
of  the  language.  We  might  say,  that  faith  is  not  properly 
obedience  to  the  law,  as  such ;  certainly,  it  is  not  entire  obedience. 
Nor  was  the  faith  that  was  exercised  by  Abraham  full  and  per- 
fect. At  least  we  may  argue  this  from  the  imperfect  condition 
of  any  and  every  siiidul  man.  That  it  should  be  counted  far 
righteousness,  then,  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  counted  for 
something  which  in  and  of  itself  it  was  not,  u  e.,  it  was  not  a 
perfect  righteousness  such  as  the  law  demands.  To  count  it  then 
for  a  righteousness  would  imply  an  act  of  grtzee  on  the  part  of 
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Grod.  Not  that  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  God  actually,  in 
his  own  real  estimation,  judged  Abraluun's  faith  to  he  a  ditler- 
ent  thing  from  what  it  was,  and  a  perfect  virtue  which  of  itself 
could  claim  acceptance  with  him.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment 
to  suppose  this ;  because  it  would  be  supposing  tliat  God  puts  a 
wrong  estimate  upon  things.  We  ccmie  theixiibre  of  necessity  to 
the  conclusion,  that  counting  for  righteousness  means,  to  accept 
and  treat  as  righteous.  More  than  this  we  cannot  suppose,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  supposing,  that  God  makes  in  his  own  mind 
an  estimate  of  things  different  from  what  they  really  are. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  reader  should  here  call  to  mind, 
also,  that  Paul  is  not  now  laboring  to  show  in  what  relation 
Christ  stands  to  all  that  find  acceptance,  as  the  meritorious  cause 
or  ground  of  their  pardon.  He  had  already  shown  this,  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  simple  point  now  before  him  is,  whether 
justification  through  this  Saviour  is  meritorious  or  gratuitous. 
Hence  he  does  not  say  here,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
became  the  righteousness  of  Abraham  by  imputation  or  transfer. 
It  was  inapposite  to  his  present  purpose  to  discuss  this  point. 
He  simply  avers,  that  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  gratuitous 
justification  was  comphed  with  by  Abraham,  who  therefore 
was  justified  in  a  gratuitous  manner.  Whatever  other  parts 
of  Scripture  may  teach  in  relation  to  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  no  declaration  on  that  point  is  to  be  found  here.  Abra- 
ham's oumfoithy  and  an  individual  act  of  it,  viz.,  his  giving  credit 
to  the  divine  promises,  is  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  assertions. 

In  a  word ;  the  shape  of  Paul's  argument  appears  to  me  as 
being  substantially  this,  viz.,  'justification  is  gratuitous;  for 
righteousness  was  not  counted  to  Abraham  on  the  ground  of  per- 
fect obedience,  but  in  consequence  of  his  compliance  with  the 
necessary  condition  of  gratuitous  justification,  t*.  e.,  in  consequence 
of  his  exercising  faith.  Now  if  he  was  accepted  and  treated  as 
just  on  such  ground,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  he  could  not  have 
been  accepted  on  the  ground  of  merit,  and  consequently  that  his 
justification  was  gratuitous.^  And  if  the  justification  of  Abraliam, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Hebrew  saints,  was  a  mere  matter  of 
gratuity,  it  must  certainly  be  so  in  case  of  all  others.  And  thus 
the  object  of  the  apostle  is  gained  by  an  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  principle  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  inculcate. 

(4)  To  him  who  workethy  r^  IpyaZp^evia  (JMidd.  voice),  t.  e., 
to  him  who  performs  all  the  ^a  voitxyv,  to  him  who  yields  entire 
obedience*  to  the  precepts  of  law ;  compare  the  remarks  on  Ipya 

*  This  idea  should  seem  rather  to  be  implied  than  directly  expressed. 
To  him  who  ivorkeih,  i.  e.  to  him  who  is  a  laborer,  varks  for  hire,  viz.  here,  to 
him  who  doeth  the  works  of  the  law,  depends  upon  obedience  to  the  law, 
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vofjuov  under  iii.  20  above.  ^Epyalofiiyta  here  is  equivalent  to  6 
voutty  ra  €pya ;  comp.  iiL  20,  27,  28.  ii.  15  ;  also  verse  6.  below. 
Luther  translates:  Der  mit  Werken  umgehet;  Beza:  Is  qui  ex 
opere  est  alt'quid  promeritus.  Tholuck  defends  Luther's  version. 
To  nie  it  seonis  to  convey  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Better 
has  Turretin  said :  Per  eum  qui  o/peraiur  non  intelligimus  .... 
eos  qui  bona  opera  fiieiunt,  sed  eos  qui  perfecte  implerunt  legem 
Dei  absi^ue  ullo  defectu.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  interpreta- 
tion tliat  in  this  waj  all  rewards  would  be  excluded,  inasmuch  as 
no  m:ui  is  [H^riect.  But  is  it  not  true  that  all  rewards  of  merit 
on  hiw-ground,  t.  e^  that  of  entire  perfection,  are  excluded  ?  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  clear  doctrine  of  the  'New  Testament,  that 
the  good  works  which  are  rewarded,  are  grataiUmsly  rewarded 
in  pro()ortion  to  their  desert  of  reward.  Imperfect  good  works 
can  now  be  accepted  and  rewarded,  through  grace  by  Christ, 
which  under  a  law-system  could  put  in  no  claim  for  reward 
or  ai'^vptance ;  a  principle  that  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood. 

Reitard  is  not  rewiurded  or  counted  cls  a  matter  of  grace^  6 

fjLurSo^  ....  XP^P*^ '  **  ^-^  ^^  ^  ^^  j^^^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  sequel  (dAAa 
Kara  o^iXiy/Aa)  shows :  a  due  in  consequence  of  the  promise  or 
engagement  of  reward  which  the  law  contains,  and  not  because 
the  obedience  of  men  can  really  profit  the  Divine  Being,  so  as  to 
lay  him  under  oblig;itions  on  tills  account. 

(3)  J3ut  to  him  who  does  not  yield  perfect  ohediencCy  t^  8c  /ui^ 
IpyaiofiQ-if ;  plainly  the  opposite  of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth 
vei*se.  The  meiming  is :  *  To  the  sinner  who  has  not  exhibited 
perfect  obedience,  but  irurrciWri  k.  t.  X.,  who  beheveth  on  him 
\Yho  justifieth  the  migodly,'  t.  e^  on  Christ  who  died  for  sinners, 
and  on  account  of  whose  death  they  are  justified ;  comp.  v.  8 — 10. 
iv.  25.  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Heb.  ix.  28/et  al. 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  Paul  means  to  characterize 
Abraham  specifically,  by  the  fiij  ipryaiofievfa  and  rov  aare^  in 
verse  5.  But  the  propositions  in  verses  4,  5,  are  of  wider  extent 
than  an  individual  case,  and  they  declare  a  general  truth  of  which 
Abraham's  case  is  only  a  particular  example  or  illustration. 

His  faith  is  counted  as  righteousnesSj  Xayi^erai ....  Scicatocru- 
vrfi ;  t.  e.,  through  belief  in  Christ  who  died  tor  sinners,  he  comes 
to  be  treated  or  accepted  as  if  he  were  himself  righteous;  in 
other  words,  through  the  lavor  of  Grod  he  is  fireed  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  accepted  and  treated  as  he  would  be,  had  he 
been  perfectly  obedient  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  counted  for 
righteousness,  is  of  course  the  same  here  as  in  ver.  3 ;  and  in 

reward  is  not  counted  or  reckoned  as  a  matter  of  grace  [as  it  was  to  Abra- 
ham], bat  as  a  matter  of  debt. 
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both  cases  it  is  very  plain,  that  it  signifies  gratuitous  or  unmerited 
justification  on  the  grounds  already  explained.  We  may  add 
here,  that  by  the  apostle's  own  explanation  in  the  context,  this 
justification  is  one  which  is  of  grace,  Kara  xdpw  (24),  and  with^ 
out  worhsy  x^P^^  Hpytay  (verse  6.) 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  short  compass  :  ^  On  the  ground  of 
works,  t,  «.,  of  perfect  obedience  and  therefore  of  merit,  none  can 
be  justified,  because  all  are  sinners.  If  any  then  are  justified  at 
all,  it  must  be  of  grace  ;  but  this  grace,  although  freely  bestowed 
and  without  any  just  claims  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  is  still  not 
unconditionaUy  bestowed.  Faith  in  him  who  died  to  save  sin- 
ners, is  requisite  to  prepare  one  for  the  reception  of  pardon,  yet 
faith  is  not  in  any  legal  sense  the  meritorious  ground  of  justifica- 
tion ;  and  he  who  is  justified  in  this  way,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
faith,  is  still  justified  in  a  manner  altogether  gratuitous.' 

(6)  i/»  the  like  manner ,  aho  David  congratulates  the  man, 
Ka^oTrcp  KOL  ....  SLv^fXinrov,  The  example  of  David  is  now 
added  to  that  of  Abraham,  in  order  to  show  (what  he  had  before 
asserted  in  iii.  31)  that  he  does  not  disannul  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  by  avowing  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification. 
Utters  congratulation,  Aeyet  fuucapurfijov,     MaKop  means  happy  ; 

fuucapt^co,  to  call  or  pronounce  one  happy,  i,  e,,  cangratulate ;  and 
of  course  fioKOLpurfiog  means  congratulation,  not  happiness.  I 
have  accordingly  used  the  word  congratulate  in  the  translation 
here,  not  the  words,  utters  praise,  eulogizes,  praises,  etc  Felicem 
dicere  the  Latins  could  say ;  and  we  might  translate  pronounceth 
happy,  etc.,  as  I  have  done  in  the  version.  *Qt  6  Q>€6s  ....  tpymv, 
i,  e,,  whom  Grod  accepts  and  treats  as  righteous  x^^pts  epytov, 
without  entire  obedience  to  the  law,  without  having  done  all  the 
works  which  the  law  enjoins ;  comp.  verse  5  above.  To  impute 
righteousness  without  works,  is  equivalent  to :  to  count  faith  for 
righteousness;  and  both  are  designed  to  designate  gratuitous 
justification. 

Aucduxrvvrj  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  where  the  same 
'  phraseology  occurs,  is  plainly  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  justification  (which  is  the  more  common  meaning  of  it  in  our 
epistle,)  but  in  the  usual  sense  of  fiJJ^s .  To  say  that  faith  was 
counted  for  justification,  would  make  no  tolerable  sense ;  but 
to  say — it  was  counted  as  complete  obedience,  would  be  saying 
just  what  the  apostle  means  to  say,  viz.,  that  the  believer  is 
gratuitously  justified,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  explained 
above. 

(7)  Happy,  greatly  privileged,  fiaKopioL. — Are  remitted,  a<f>i- 
^7}<rav,  from  a<f>L7jfu,  to  remit,  forgive  —  *  Wiiose  sins  c7rcKaA,i;</>^- 
o-oi/,   are  covered;*  a  figurative   expression,  not  unlrequently 
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applied  to  the  remission  of  sins.  To  cover  or  conceal,  is  to 
re  nove  from  sight  or  notice  ;  and  sins  which  are  left  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  notice,  of  course  are  sins  which  are  not  punished. 
Comp.  in  Is.  xxxviii.  17.  Mic.  vii.  19.  Job  xiv.  17. 

(8)  Hapjpy  the  man^  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity! 
i.  e.,  the  sin  which  he  has  committed.  The  meaning  is :  *  Happy 
the  man  who  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  is  accepted  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  righteous.'  To  impute  one's  own  iniquity 
to  him,  is  to  hold  him  accountable  for  it  in  respect  to  the  demands 
of  punitive  justice. 

To  cover  sins  and  impute  not  iniquity,  means  to  pardon  sin 
and  to  treat  with  favor ;  and  this  is  substantially  the  same  thing 
wliich  is  designated  by  counting  faith  for  righteousness ;  i.  e., 
both  forms  of  expressions  denote  gratuitous  acceptance  ttnth  God. 

The  apostle  has  now  prepared  the  way  to  refute  the  special 
allegation  designed  to  be  made  by  the  question  in  verse  1,  ri  avv 
ipovfjL€v  *Al3paafjL  rov  iraripa  •^fiwv  evprrjKevai  Kara  cdpKa ;  He  has 
shown  that  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  perfect  obedience 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  for  even  Abraliam  and  David  were  justi- 
fied through  faith  gratuitously,  and  not  i$  €frf<isv.  No  ground  of 
boasting,  then,  could  be  claimed  by  either  of  these  conspicuous 
individuals.  It  was  gra^e  only  that  saved  them.  But  if  it  is 
true  in  the  general  sense  here  stated,  that  salvation  is  in  all  cases 
entirely  a  matter  of  gratuity,  a  question  still  remains,  viz.  Is  this 
gratuity  bestowed  as  the  Jews  would  claim,  only  on  those  who 
are  circumcised,  L  e.,  on  the  Jews  only,  or  is  it  also  granted  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  the  question  about  circumcision,  which  was  first  asked  in 
chap.  iii.  1,  and  again  virtually  repeated  by  the  evfnjKeytu  Kara 
(rdpKa  in  chap.  iv.  1. 

(9)  [Is]  this  congratidation  then  respecting  the  circumcised 
^Qu\y~\,  or  also  the  uncircumcised  ;  6  fiaKapurfJubg  ....  Sucpo^va- 
Tiav ;  That  is,  granting  there  is  cause  for  pronouncing  blessed  the 
man  whose  sins  are  forgiven  and  whose  iniquities  are  covered, 
still  it  may  be  asked:  *Does  gratuitous  pardon  belong  only  to' 
the  circumcised  Jew,  or  are  God's  promised  mercies  bestowed 
also  on  the  idolatrous  heathen  ? ' 

Aiyofifv  yap  supposes  an  implied  answer  in  the  affirmative  to 
the  preceding  questions,  viz.,  '  The  privilege  belongs  also  to  the 
uncircumcised.'  That  such  must  be  the  case,  the  apostle  now 
proceeds  to  show,  by  the  allegation  that  Abraham  was  justified  in 
an  uncircumcised  state.  The  inference  is,  that  David  could  not 
mean  to  exclude  such  cases  as  that  of  Abraham  himself.  In  this 
way  the  yap  is  easily  accounted  for  here,  as  referring  to  some 
implied  sentiment.  For  a  like  aposiopesis  of  the  answer  to  a 
question,  see  iv.  2.  et  al. 
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(10)  How  then  was  it  counted  f  While  he  was  in  a  state  of 
circumcision  or  of  uncircumcision  f  Not  in  a  state  of  circumci- 
sion,  but  of  uncircumcision  f  irwii  ovv  .  .  •  •  dxpoj^ixma ;  In  iv 
irepiTOfjL'j  K.  T.  A^  the  cv  stands  (as  often)  before  the  Dative  of  a 
noun  designatuig  state  or  condition. 

The  design  of  the  writer  is  plain.  Abraham's  faith  was  im- 
puted to  him  for  righteousness^  i.  e.,  he  was  gnituitouslj  ju:?tifled 
de/br^  the  covenant  of  circumcision  was  made  with  him,  and  of 
course  before  he  was  a  partaker  in  this  rite.  Consequently  the 
privilege  in  question  is  not  limited  to  tliose  who  are  circumcised, 
and  therefore  does  not  depend  on  circumcision. 

(11)  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  by  faith,  which  [he  obtained]  while  in  a  state  of 
uncircumcision^  kou  €rqiUwv  •  .  .  .  cv  ajcpoPvaTiq,.  That  is,  cir- 
cumcision was  not  the  cause  or  ground  of  lus  faith  being  counted 
for  righteousness,  or  of  his  being  gratuitously  justified ;  it  was 
merely  a  seed,  u  e^  a  token  of  confirmation  (for  such  is  or<^/>ayi<s,  1 
Cor.  ix.  2.  2  Tim.  ii.  19)  in  respect  to  the  blessing  whitrh  he  had 
before  obtuned.  The  sdlusion  in  the  language  is  to  the  practice 
of  confirming  written  instruments,  by  seals  placed  on  them  in 
token  of  ratification.  T^  ducotocrvviT?  t^  irtorco)?,  might  here  be 
rendered  of  the  justification  which  is  by  faith;  but  the  idiom  of  this 
chapter  rather  points  us  to  a  different  version.  There  is,  however, 
no  ground  for  mistake  here,  inasmuch  as  the  qualifying  words  t^ 
iriiarr£(D9  in  connection  with  what  had  before  been  said,  sufficiently 
guard  against  it.  We  might  naturally  expect  the  article  here, 
viz.,  TO  €njfuujv  r^  Trcptro/x^,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  is  specific 
and  monadic ;  but  for  this  very  reason  also,  the  article  may  be 
omitted,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake ;  see  New  Test. 
Gnimm.  §  89,  2  a.  5. 

^Y7/x€ibi/  means  a  symbol,  a  token,  an  external  visible  mark.  In 
T^  cv  ajcpoPwrrlq,  the  t^  is  referred  by  many  to  irtorctos ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  seems  plainly  to  demand,  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  compound  idea  designated  by  ir^  SLKaioarvvrf^  rrjs 
?r(bT«D$. 

The  circumstance  here  related  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the 
bigoted  Jew,  with  respect  to  circumcision.  But  the  apostle  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  simply ;  he  advances  farther,  and  claims  that 
'Abraham  was  not  only  justified  before  he  was  circumcised, 
but  this  was  done  for  the  very  purpose  of  confirming  the  truth 
which  he  is  proclaiming.  He  was  justified  before  the  covenant 
of  ci'rcumcision,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  those 
who  believe  in  a  state  of  uncircumcision^  so  that  righteousness 
might  also  be  imputed  to  them,  ci?  to  cTvom  ....  BucauoanjvrjvJ 
That  is ;  God,  in  justifying  Abraham  before  he  was  circumcised, 
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did  intend  to  make  him  a  father,  i. «.,  an  eminent  leader,  pattern, 
or  example,  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  believers,  and  to  show 
that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  to  the  uneircumcised  as  well 
as  to  the  circumcised.  At'  oKpofivarias  is  an  example  of  8ca  cou' 
ditionisj  u  c,  of  8ta  before  a  noun  in  the  Grenitive  which  desig- 
nates state  or  condition,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Dative  with  cv 
as  used  above.  Ew  ro  Xoyw^r^vojL  k,  r.  X.,  designates  the  conse- 
quence, or  the  object  in  respect  to  wliich  paternity  and  scnship 
existed,  viz.,  that  of  being  gratuitously  justified,  u  e.,  of  having 
lighteousness  imputed  to  them,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
The  Kcu  in  this  clause  is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  several  MSS.  minusc, 
and  some  versions.  It  is  unnecessary ;  but  still  it  does  not  mar 
the  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  version. 

(12)  In  all  this,  moreover,  the  apostle  admits  that  there  was 
another  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  Alnraham  should  be  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  circumcised,  as  well  as  of  the  uneircumcisedy  t.  e^ 
that  he  should  be  an  eminent  example  to  all,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  of  that  gratuitous  justification  which  God  bestows  on 
men,  and  which  is  universally  profiered  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. So  the  sequel:  And  [in  order  that  he  might  be]  the  father 
of  those  who  are  circumcised,  of  those  who  are  not  only  of  the 
circumcision,  hut  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  which  our  father 
Abraham  had  while  in  a  state  of  uncircumeision,  koI  [cts  to  cImu 
avTov]  irwripa,  ....  *Afipadfi,  The  connection  requires  us  to 
understand  the  apostle  as  asserting,  that  the  sign  of  circumcision 
which  Abraham  received,  as  a  sesd  of  the  righteousness  of  faith 
or  a  token  of  confirmation  in  respect  to  his  gratuitous  justification, 
was  received  by  him  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  spiritual  father 
of  such  Jews  as  imitated  his  example,  as  well  as  of  Gentiles. 
The  writer  clearly  makes  the  same  distinction  here,  that  he  does 
in  chapter  ii.  28,  29.  Not  the  literal  posterity  only  of  Abra- 
ham, or  only  his  descendants  by  natural  generation  who  received 
the  external  sign  of  circumcision  in  their  fiesh,  were  the  children 
of  this  patriarch  in  the  sense  here  intended.  To  weUk  in  the  steps 
of  Abraham^ s  faith,  means  to  follow  the  example  of  Abn^am, 
to  possess  and  exercise  a  faith  like  his.  It  is  to  such  and  only  to 
such,  that  Abraham  is  a  spiritual  father. 

This  last  clause  of  the  verse  renders  very  plain  what  is  meant, 
when  Abraham  is  called  ih^  father  of  both  Grentile  and  Jewish 
believers.  The  word  IK ,  Trar^p  employed  in  this  way,  designates 
(as  before  remarked)  an  examplar,  a  pattern^  a  lecuUng  a$id 
eminent  example  after  which  others  copy;  compare  for  such 
a  sense.  Gen.  iv.  20,  21.  John  viii.  38,  41,  44,  where  the 
devil  is  called  ihQ  father  of  the  ^Yicked  Jews ;  comp.  also  1  Mace. 
iL  54.     So  in   the   verse   before  us,  the  children  of  Abraham 
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are  those  who  walk  in  t/ie  steps  of  his  faithy  i,  «.,  imitate  his 
example.* 

One  difficulty  remaLos  in  respect  to  rots  (rroixova-u  The  repe- 
tition of  the  article  before  it  here  seems  as  if  the  i/VTiter  intended 
to  distinguish  those  whom  it  designates,  from  the  toU  ovk  iK  irtpir 
TOfJirfs  fjLovov  which  (by  placing  the  ovk  before  rots)  would  mean, 
not  only  to  those  of  the  circumcision ;  and  tlien  dAAa  kcu  rovi 
#c.  r.  A-  would  mean,  hU  also  to  those  who  walk,  etc.,  t.  6.,  but 
also  to  Gentiles  who  imitate  Abraham's  faith.  To  this  purpose 
the  Syriac  version,  the  Vulgate,  Theodore t,  Anselni,  Ciistalio, 
Grotius,  Koppe,  and  others.  But  the  objection  to  this  is,  that 
heathen  believers  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse  ;  and  that  the  writer  seems  plainly  here  mten<ling  to  chai^ 
acterize  such  Jews,  and  only  such,  as  wei*e  the  spiritual  children 
of  Abraham,  i.  «.,  to  whom  he  was  a  spiritual  father.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  article  before  oroixovcri  in  tliis  case  is  indeed  pecu- 
liar; Tholuck  calls  it  a  solecism,  and  Biickert  says  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated.  I  regard  it^  however,  as  a  resumption  of  the  sentence 
begun  with  the  preceding  tois,  and  interrupted  by  the  ovk  Ik 
irtfivrofirfs  yuovoy  oXAA  kou,  the  former  part  of  which  has  the  sense 
of  an  adjective  qualifying  the  roii ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  resump- 
tion gives  a  new  ohsoiacteristic,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Part 
oTotxovo-^  should  have  the  article ;  as  in  other  like  cases.  In  this 
yiew  Eeiche  fully  concurs. 


CHAP.  IV.  13—17. 

The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  another  illastration  and  confirmation  of  his  asscr- 
tions  respecting  gratuitous  justification.  The  Jew  gloried  in  belonging  to  a  nutiuu 
to  whom  God  had  giren  a  revealed  law,  and  looked  upon  the  pre-eminence  which 
this  gave  him,  as  a  proof  that  God  would  treat  hhn  with  special  favor  in  a  spiritual 
respect.  In  order  to  take  away  all  ground  of  glor3ring  in  this  manner,  the  apostle 
here  proceeds  distincUy  to  remind  them,  that  Abraham  was  nofc  justified  by  any 
such  privilege,  the  law  having  been  given  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  Such,  then,  as  are  his  spiritual  children,  i.  e.,  such  as  are 
justified  on  grounds  like  those  on  which  he  was  justified,  cannot  regard  the  law  as 
the  ground  of  their  justification. 

The  proof  of  the  writer's  position  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  serious  Jew.    ^  Abraham  did  not  receive  promises  for  himself  and  his 


*  The  idea  of  priority  in  a  particular  course  is  doubtless  prominent  in 
the  designation  of  father^  as  used  here.  ^  Abraham  is  called  the  *  father  of 
the  faithful,'  as  their  leader,  from  being  the  first  conspicuous  example  of 
faith  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ; "  and  as  being  the  head  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  believers.  So  he  is  called  the  father  of  the  circumcision  in  this  verso, 
as  being  the  first  who  was  circumcised.  Cf.  also  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Gen.  4:  20. 
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seed,  on  account  of  the  law  or  by  means  of  the  law,  but  gratuitously,  i.  «.,  by  the 
n.^hteuusuess  of  fiuth,  verse  13.  !Now  if  the  possession  of  the  law,  or  obedience  to  it, 
were  necessary  to  constitute  Abraham  and  his  seed  heirs  of  the  promises,  then  heir- 
ship by  faith,  and  the  promises  connected  with  this,  would  be  annulled,  because 
these  were  granted  to  Abraham  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  verse  14.  The  law, 
moreover,  is  so  far  from  being  the  ground  of  such  promises,  that  it  is  a  means  of 
indi;^ation  on  the  part  of  God  towards  sinners,  i.  «.,  a  means  of  their  punishment; 
for  it  is  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  which  constitute  and  define  transgressions,  and 
if  there  were  no  law,  there  could  be  no  transgression,  verse  15.  Such  being  tlM 
case,  the  promises  are  not  made  on  the  ground  of  law,  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  &ith,  1.  e.y  gratuitously,  in  order  that  all  the  seed  might  be  assured  respect- 
ing them,  both  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law,  and  Jews  who  have  it,  provided 
they  have  like  faith  with  Abraham,  the  spiritual  father  of  all,  verse  16.  The  Scrip- 
ture points  out  such  a  relation  of  Abraham  to  all  true  believers,  and  he  is  r^arded 
as  sustaining  such  a  one,  by  him  who  raises  the  dead  to  life,  and  calls  things  out  of 
nothing  into  existence,  verse  17. 

(13)  For  not  ly  the  law  was  the  promise  made  to  Ahrakam^  or 
to  his  seed,  ov  yap  ....  (nrepfiari  avrov.  Tap  introduces  a  oon- 
finnation  of  the  preceding  declaration,  that  Abraham  was  the 
spiritucd  father  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  iraripa  iravnav  tSf 
7rtaT€vovTO)v,  etc.,  not  by  any  external  right  or  privilege,  but 
through  faith. — Through  law,  by  means  of  the  law,  hJa.  vopjov.  The 
writer  designs  by  it  either  to  designate  the  possession  of  the  law, 
the  privilege  of  living  under  it,  and  being  the  depositary  of  it,  or 
else  he  means  obedience  to  it.  I  am  inclined  to  give  it  the 
former  sense  here,  on  account  of  the  oi  Ik  vo/jlov  in  verse  14, 
which  rather  designates  such  as  live  under  the  law  than  those 
who  fulfil  it. 

What  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  was,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  tell  us,  viz,  that  he  shotdd  be  heir  or  possessor 
of  the  world,  ro  Kkrjpovofiov  ....  Koafiov.  This  expression  is 
found  literally  in  none  of  the  passages  which  contain  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.  xv.  1 — 6.  xvii.  1 — 8.  But 
in  Gen.  xv.  5,  is  a  promise,  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  be 
like  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude ;  and  in  Gen.  xvii.  5,  it  is 
said :  "  A  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee."  That  the 
apostle  had  his  mind  intent  upon  this  text,  is  plain  from  verse  17 
in  the  sequel.  When  he  says,  then,  that  tlie  promise  was  that 
Abraham  shotdd  be  heir  of  the  world,  his  meaning  evidently  is, 
that  the  seed  of  Abraham  (in  the  sense  here  meant,  viz.,  his 
spiritual  seed),  should  be  co-extensive  with  the  world,  or  (to  use 
the  phraseology  employed  in  another  of  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham),  "in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Taken  in  the  sense  now  adverted  to,  the  phrase  before 
us  would  imply,  that  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  should  be  co- 
extensive with  the  world,  i,  e.,  should  be  of  all  nations.  But 
there  is  a  somewhat  more  fij^urative  way  of  understanding  the 
phrase  to  be  heir  of  the  world,  viz.,  to  take  it  as  an  expression 
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that  designates  the  receiving  of  great  and  important  blessings. 
Ill  such  a  way  most  clearly  are  y^Kn  ttj'n'j ,  Kkrjpovoficlv  ryjv  y>/v  to 
be  taken,  Psalms  xxv.  13,  xxxvii.  9,  11,  22,  21).  Prov.  ii.  21. 
Matt.  V.  5.  The  former  method  of  exegesis,  however,  is  here  to 
be  preferred,  on  the  ground,  that  ver.  17  develops  the  fact,  tlmt 
Paul  here  had  a  special  meaning  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
Abraham's  spiritual  seed. 

In  regard  to  that  seed  of  Abraham  to  whom  the  promise  was 
specially  made ;  who  can  this  be  but  the  Messiah  ?  Who  else 
of  Abraham's  seed  was  to  be  possessor  of  all  the  earth,  particu- 
larly in  a  spiritual  sense  ?  That  Paul  himself  had  such  a  view 
of  this  subject,  is  made  quite  certain  by  Gal.  iii.  16.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  respect  to  the  promises  of  a  temporal  nature  made 
to  Abraham,  his  literal  descendants  were  the  partakers  and  heirs 
of  them;  see  Gren.  xvii.  8.  xv.  18.  So  also  were  they,  that  is, 
some  of  them,  heirs  of  spiritual  promises.  But  the  specific 
promise  to  which  the  apostle  alludes  in  our  text,  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  refei^nce  to  Christ,  at  least  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  fulfilled  only  in  him,  Gal.  iii.  16.*  Reiche  con- 
strues the  promise  here  as  having  respect  to  a  new  world,  like 
that  which  the  Millenarians  expect,  after  the  end  of  the  present 
order  of  things ;  which  implies  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
Messianic  prophecies  that  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
rational  exegesis. 

The  promise  in  question  was  not  Sta  vofiov,  i.  e.,  on  account  of 
any  privileges  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  law,  for  the  law 
was  not  yet  given  ;  but  it  was  Slcl  hKauxrvmrjq  iruTreoys,  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith  ;  see  on  iii.  22. 

(14)  If  now  they  who  are  of  the  law,  are  heirs,  d  yap  .... 
Kkrjpovofjioi ;  i.  c,  if  they  who  live  under  the  law  and  enjoy  its 
privileges,  are  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed.  Tap  here  is  prefixed  to  an  additional  clause  designed  to 
confirm  what  precedes.  Oi  cic  vofiov  may  mean,  either  those 
who  rest  upon  the  law,  «.  e.,  make  their  boast  of  having  fulfilled 
it  and  so  expect  justification  from  it  (in  which  way  Tholuck  and 
many  others  have  understood  it) ;  or  it  may  mean,  those  who 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  the  distinction  which  a  revelation  con- 
fers. I  prefer  the  latter  sense  as  being  more  consonant  with 
the  special  object  of  the  apostle ;  which  here  is  to  prove  that 
no  external  rites  or  privileges  can  be  the  ground  of  justification 
before  Grod. 

*  Althongh  the  promises  here  referred  to  were  only  fulfiTIed  tTirongrh  the 
njrency  ami  in  the  person  of  Christ,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  seed 
of  Abraham  here  refers  definitely  to  him.  It  should  seem  rather  to  refer  to 
the  whole  posterity  of  Abraham}  to  whom  in  conaectiou  with  him,  as  their 
head,  the  promise  waa  made. 
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Faiih  is  rendered  of  no  effects  ismd  Ae  frmmiwe  it  made  void, 
Kocofti/nu  ....  mr/y^Xia.  The  reason  of  this  is*  that  the  promise 
was  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  consequence  of  faith,  and 
therefore  gratuitoiisl j :  bat  if  those  onlr  who  enjor  the  priTilege 
of  liring  under  the  law  are  heiis  €€  the  promise,  and  are  so 
without  walking  in  the  steps  of  Abraham  as  to  fiuth,  then  the 
promises  to  Abraham  are  of  no  effect.  In  a  word,  the  groond  of 
justification  taken  hj  those  who  plead  lor  h  ac  r6§iavy  is  entirelj 
diverse  from  and  opposed  to  thai  bj  which  Abraham  was  jus^ 
fied^  and  on  which  the  promises  were  made  to  him  ;  and  if  thej 
are  in  the  right,  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  are  <^  course 
null,  because  a  new  condition  unknown  to  him  and  different 
from  that  under  which  he  obtained  blessings:,  would  thus  be 
introduced. 

(lo)  Icnr  the  l€ne  is  the  occasion  of  uratk  ;  for  where  there  is 
no  law^  there  is  no  transgression^  6  yap  v6§ios  •  •  •  •  rapafiauvs» 
A  reason  is  here  assigned  why  the  promise  would  be  made  void, 
on  the  ground  suggested ;  and  this  is>  that  the  law  was  actually 
the  occasion  of  bringing  upon  the  Jews  divine  displeasure,  by 
reason  of  their  offences  against  its  precepts.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  verse  is  introduced  by  yap  causal  If  there  were  no  law, 
then  there  would  be  no  transgression  or  sin.  All  sin  is  dvofiia, 
t.  e.,  want  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  either  as  to  omission 
or  commis.-ion.  "Sow  as  all  men  do  sin,  the  law  against  which 
they  offend  (inasmuch  as  it  prohibits  and  condemns  sin)  is  the 
instrument  of  their  condemnation,  not  of  their  justificati<M).  This 
is  indeed  no  fault  of  the  law,  which  is  of  itself  *•  holy  and  just  and 
good"  (Rom.  vii.  12) ;  the  fault  lies  with  the  transgressor.  But 
when  such  transgressor  appeals  to  the  law  as  the  ground  of  his 
justification,  he  must  be  told  (as  he  is  here  told)  tliat  the  law, 
instead  of  delivering  him  from  death  or  justifying  him,  condemns 
him  to  death ;  nay,  that  its  precepts,  although  holy  and  just  and 
good  in  themselves  and  worthy  of  all  respect  and  obedience,  are 
nevertheless  the  occasion  (the  innocent  occasion  indeed)  of  the 
sinner's  guilt  and  ruin.  •  The  fault  lies  in  him ;  but  still,  if  there 
had  been  no  precepts  to  transgress  and  no  penalty  connected 
with  transgression,  then  he  would  not  have  been  a  transgressor. 
It  is  on  such  ground  that  the  apostle  (chap.  vii.  7 — 13)  declares 
most  explicitly,  that  "  he  had  not  known  sin,  except  by  the  law ;" 
that  '^  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  law,  wrought  in  him  all  manner 
of  concupiscence ; "  that  "  without  the  law  sin  was  dead,"  t.  «.,  tbe 
power  of  sin  was  inefficacious  ;  but  still,  that  '^  the  law  is  holy 
and  just  and  good,"  and  all  the  fault  lies  in  the  transgressor. 
Chap.  vii.  7,  seq.,  is  indeed  an  ample  commentary  on  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  verse  before  us. 
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Admitting  the  tmth  of  the  apostle's  representation,  it  follows, 
that  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  law,  f.  e.,  no  martd 
sense  of  any  mond  precept,  cannot  be  transtgrossors.  Tiiis  is 
plainly  and  palpably  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  essential  to  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  In  common 
cases,  we  never  pronounce  any  man  to  be  an  oflender  against  a 
moral  law,  unless  he  is  on  intelligent,  rationed^  moral,  free  agent. 
Any  one  of  these  qualifications  being  found  wanting,  we  absolve 
him  from  guilt.  And  does  not  Paul  the  same  ?  But  this  does 
not  settle  the  question  tchen  men  begin  to  be  such  agents ;  for 
j)lainly  they  may  be  moral  and  free  agents  before  they  can  read 
the  Scriptures.  The  question  as  to  the  time  when  sinning  begins, 
in  each  individual  case,  can  be  settled  only  by  Omniscience. 
Why  should  we  not  be  content  to  leave  it  with  *  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  who  will  do  bight  ?' 

The  second  yap  in  this  verse  introduces  a  reason  or  ground  of 
the  assertion  immediately  preceding ;  tliat  the  law  is  the  occasion 
or  instrument  of  condemnation.  IIow  does  this  appear?  In 
this  way,  viz.,  because  that  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression. 

(16)  Because  then  the  law  does  in  fact  never  justify,  but  only 
condemn,  it  follows  that  if  justification  be  at  all  bestowed  on  sin- 
ners, it  must  come  in  some  other  way  than  by  law.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  of  faith,  so  that  it  must  be  of  grace,  Sui  rovro  .  .  . 
;(aptv ;  t.  e,,  the  promise  is  through  faith,  so  that  it  must  be  gra- 
tuitous, since  there  is  no  way  leti  in  which  it  could  be  bestowed 
on  the  ground  of  merit.  See  the  notes  on  verses  4,  5,  above. 
We  must  of  course  suppose  17  irrayytkia  yivenu  to  be  implied 
before  he  TrCcrr&Di ;  in  which  case  tlie  mind  reverts  to  the  idea  at 
the  close  of  verse  14.  The  tva  before  Kara  x^P^"  is  doubtless  to 
be  taken  in  the  echatic  sense,  ita  uf,  so  that^  indicating  event,  not 
purpose.  The  reasoning  then  stands  thus :  ^  The  promise  was 
of  faith  as  the  condition,  so  that  it  must  of  course  be  gratuitous.' 
In  order  that  the  promise  might  he  sure  to  aU  the  seed,  ds  to  etvot 
....  KnrepfiaTL.  On  any  other  ground  than  that  of  grace  or 
gratuity,  the  promise  could  not  be  sure  either  to  Abraham  or  to 
his  seed ;  for  if  it  were  to  be  fulfilled  only  on  condition  of  entire 
obedience  to  the  law,  then  would  it  never  have  a  fulfilment,  inas- 
much as  no  mere  man  ever  did  or  will  exhibit  perfect  obedience. 
Aia  TovTo  in  this  verse  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  reasoning 
which  precedes,  and  which  goes  to  show  that  justification  or 
the  promises  of  pardon  and  acceptance  must  be  on  gratuitous,  and 
not  on  meritorious  grounds. 
I^ot  only  to  him  who  is  under  the  law,  hut  to  him  who  is  of  tlie  faith, 
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of  Abraham^  ou  t<3  .  .  .  .  *K^paja.y^ ;  t.  «.,  the  promise  is  sure  of 
fulfilment  to  both  Jew  and  Greek,  that  is,  to  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction, to  all  rdii  (rTOV)(p\xn  roi^  tp(V€cri  t^  cv  rj  aKpopvarta  irUrr^' 
o)s  Tov  irarpo^  rjfiZiv  'A/Spaa/x.  The  reader  should  note,  that  /lovoir 
belongs  to  ov  tw,  not  to  c#c  tou  vofiov. 

(17)  This  last  idea,  viz.,  that  Abraham  is  the  spiritual  father 
of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  apostle  now  takes  occasion  farther 
to  illustrate  and  confirm,  by  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Who  is  the  father  of  us  all;  (as  it  is  written  :  A  father  of  many 
nations  have  I  made  thee,)  os  ccrrt ....  rescued  crc.  Te^cuca  <r€  is 
the  Septuagint  rendering  of  51*^Pin3 ,  the  Hebrew  inj  frequently 
meaning  to  put,  place,  or  constitute  ;  in  which  meaning  it  is  often 
followed  by  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  by  the  use  <rf 
TLSrjfxu  There  is  a  question  whether  the  original  in  Gen.  xvii.  5, 
means  anything  more  than  that  the  literal  posterity  of  Abraham 
should  be  very  numerous.  Tholuck  and  many  commentators  so 
construe  it ;  but  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  the  apostle  viewed  it  as 
having  reference  to  a  spiritual  seed.  This  is  made  quite  certain  by 
comparmg  Gal.  iii.  7.  Eom.  ii.  28,  29.  iv.  11,  12,  16,  18.  The 
embarrassment  as  to  the  interpretation  of  G«n.  xvii.  1 — 8,  seems 
to  arise  principally  from  the  fact,  that  promises  of  both  a  temporal 
and  spiritual  nature  are  there  made.  A  double  paternity  (so  to 
speak)  is  assigned  to  Abraham;  many  nations  are  to  descend 
from  him  literally ;  his  literal  seed  are  to  possess  the  land  of 
Canaan.  But  he  is  also  to  become  the  spiritual  father  of '  many 
nations,'  (^.  e.,  an  eminent  pattern  or  exemplar  in  regard  to  faith, 
and  justification  by  it,  see  verse  12  above),  and  in  him  are  ^aU 
the  families  of  the  earth  to  be  blessed,'  Gen.  xii.  3. 

Such  a  father  he  was  in  the  sight  of  God,  whom  he  confided  in 
or  believed,  Kwrevavrt  ou  .  .  .  .  ®€ov.  Karevavn  is  equivalent  to 
the  Hebrew  ^33 ,  ^iib ,  ^^isb ,  ^5*^53  ,  in  the  sight  of  in  the  view  of 
before.  The  sentinient  is  this :  *"  Abraham  is  the  father  of  many 
nations,  in  the  sight  of  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  or  whose 
word  he  believed  ; '  i,  c,  G^d  views  him  and  has  constituted  him 
the  spiritual  father  of  many  nations.  The  construction  of  the 
verse  is  difiicult,  but  I  regard  the  real  sense  of  it  to  be  the  same,  as 
if  the  arrangement  in  Greek  were  thus:  KarcKaTTi  ®eov  ou  [=« 
^]  moreuo-c.  The  ov  is  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  attraction, 
as  granunarians  say.  Cf.  John  ii.  22.  Mark  viL  13.  Luke  ii.  20. 
Acts  vii.  17,  45.  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  John  xv.  20,  etc. ;  but  in  all  these 
cases,  the  noun  precedes  the  pronoun  which  conforms  to  it  Ex- 
amples, however,  of  the  like  nature  with  the  present,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  Mark  vi.  1 6,  ov  iyio  avaKc^dXixra  'Iwdwrjv,  ovros  iari ; 
Acts  xxi.  16.  ayovT€5  -Trap'  <S  ^ei/io-^Cjfiev  Mvctcwi/t;  Kom.  vi.  17, 
€is  ov  ^a/saSd'^i/rc  rvirov  BSa)^s ;  in  which  exiunples,  indeed,  the 
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noun  conforms  to  the  pronoun  as  to  its  case  ;  but  this  makes  no 
important  difference,  inasmuch  as  the  conformity  may  be  of  eith(*r 
kind,  u  e.,  of  the  noun  to  the  pronoun,  or  the  ])ronoun  to  the 
noun;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  113.  2,  3.*  If  we  regard  ov 
hrUrr€v<r€  as  a  circumstance  thrown  in,  and  to  be  mentally  included 
in  a  parenthesis,  the  difficulty  of  the  sentence  will  be  removed. 
The  present  construction  is  somewhat  anomalous  as  to  the  order 
of  words ;  for  the  usual  order  would  he  thus  :  Karcvaio-i  0€ov  oS 
€TrUrr€ViT€y  K,  t.  A. 

Who  giveth  life  to  the  dead,  and  caUeih  the  tilings  which  are  not, 
as  if  they  were,  toO  {oKwrotoiWos  ....  oKra.     To  express  the  idea 
of  divine,  almighty  power,  is  plainly  the  object  of  this  [)a.s.sage. 
This  it  does  by  asserting  that  God  raises  the  dead,  and  extTcises 
creative  and  controlling  power.    In  regard  to  tou  f uKwrotovvros  rows 
vcKpovs,  it  may  mean  generally,  that  God  has  the  power  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  that  he  exercises  it ;  or  it  may  have  a  special 
reference  to  Grod's  promises  to  raise  up  a  numerous  progeny  from 
Abraham,  who  was  dead  as  to  the  power  of  procreation ;  com  p. 
Heb.  xi.  17 — 19,  and  verse  19  below.     In  either  case  the  mean- 
ing is  good.     Li  the  first  it  is  moi'e  energetic ;  in  the  second, 
more  appropriate  to  the  special  object  of  the  writer.     KaXoOnros 
ra.  firj  oio-a  &  ovra  is  Hebraistic  in  its  manner.     KoXeo)  is  some- 
times employed  like  the  Hebrew  K'lp ,  i.  e,,  to  designate  the  idea 
of  commanding  a  thing  to  be  or  exist,  which  did  not  before  exist ; 
e.  g^  Is.  xli.  4.  xlviii.  13  ;  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  1.  Isaiah  xxii.  12. 
Comp.  also  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  ii  ovk  ovtwv  iwoL-qa-ev  avra  6  0€O9, 
which  resembles  in  sense  the  phrase  before  us ;  also  Philo  de 
Great  p.  728,  ra  fitf  ovra  iKoXea-ev  eh  to  clvoll.     The  reference  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  he  used  the  phrase  before  us,  no 
doubt  was  to  G^n.  i.  3,  seq.     The  calling  of  things  that  are  not, 
is  to  command  that  they  shall  exist,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
which  the  Creator  has  in  view  by  bringing  them  into  existence. 
This  latter  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;  and 
thus  has  arisen  great  perplexity  among  interpreters.     '  How,'  it 
has  been  asked, '  could  God  call  into  existence  things  that  are  not, 
as  if  they  were  ? '     A  seeming  paradox,  indeed,  if  literally  inter- 
preted ;  for  things  that  already  are,  cannot  be  called  into  exist- 
ence.    After  all,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  not  simply  bidding 
to  exist  {koKjovvto^),  but  also  directing,  disposing  of,  commanding 
in  any  way  and  for  any  purpose,  the  things  called.     '  God,'  says 
he,  *  can  call  into  existence  things  that  now  have  no  existence,  and 
employ  them  for  his  purposes,  just  as  he  directs  and  disposes  of 

*  This  attraction  from  the  Dative  is  so  unusual,  that  most  modern  com- 
mentators prefer  to  make  out  the  construction  thus:  KaT^vami  rod  0eoO, 
frareVom  ou  iiricrrtvcty  before  God  in  whose  sight  he  believed  f  of.  Luke  1:  4. 
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things  that  ahtjady  exist ;  Grod  calls  ra  firj  ovra  just  as  he  does 
TO  ovra ;  things  that  do  not  now  exist,  are  at  his  disposal  as  really 
and  truly  as  things  that  do  exist,  u  e.,  tliey  can  be  made  to  exist 
and  to  subserve  his  puqx)se,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  do 
which  now  already  exist,'  If  any  one  still  feels  a  difficulty,  he 
may  solve  the  sentence  in  this  simple  way,  viz.,  koXoiWos  ra  /iri 
ovra  ays  [ckoXco-cv]  okto,  u  e.,  calling  into  existence  (Gen.  i.  2.  Ps. 
xxxiii.  6)  things  that  are  not,  as  [he  called  into  existence]  things 
that  are.     The  sense  would  be  for  substance  the  same* 
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The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  a  more  detailed  and  animated  description  of  Abrsp 
ham's  faith.  First  he  hoped,  when  to  all  human  appearance  there  was  no  ground 
of  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations  through  the  biith  of  a  son, 
verse  18.  Ilis  strong  faith  led  him  to  overlook  his  own  extreme  old  age  and  that 
of  Sarah,  verse  19;  to  trust  with  full  confidence  in  the  simple  promise  of  God  respect- 
ing a  son,  thus  giving  glory  to  (iod  by  reposing  in  him  such  ani  unlimited  trust,  and 
by  being  so  fully  persuaded  that  he  would  perform  what  he  had  promised,  vers.  20, 2L 
Ou  tills  account  he  was  justified  through  his  faith,  verse  22  ,*  nor  was  this  fact  recorded 
merely  for  his  sake,  but  also  for  our  sake,  that  we  may  be  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  attaining  to  the  like  justification,  provided  we  believe  in  the  declarations  of  him 
who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and  proposed  him  to  tlie  world  as  the  object 
of  saving  belief,  inasmuch  as  he  died  for  our  ofiences,  and  rose  again  in  order  that 
we  might  be  justified,    v.  23 —25. 

(18)  Who  against  [all  apparent]  ground  of  hope^  believed  in  hope 
that  he  shoidd  become  the  father,  etc.,*  os  trap  ikiriBa  hr  Dinr&i  iiruT' 
reva-eu.  The  os,  k.  t.  A.  here  is  co-ordinate  with  the  09,  k.  t.  X.  in  ver. 
1 G.  But  though  co-ordinate  as  to  construction,  it  is  not  merely  ep- 
exegetical,  but  adds  some  new  declarations  respecting  the  strength 
of  Abraham's  faith.  The  expression  irap*  iXirlSa  «r*  cXn-iiSi,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  oivfiwpov  [oxymoron^,  i,  c,  a  sharp,  pointed^ 
and  apparently  contradictory  saying  ;  like  the  Latin  spes  inspercUOy 
ignavia  strenua,  etc.  The  irap  cXirtSo,  beyond  or  against  hope,  in 
this  case,  refers  to  the  circumstances  recounted  in  ver.  19.  For 
the  like  sense  of  Tropo,  see  Acts  xviii.  13. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  Kara  to  elprjfieuov,  viz.,  in  Gen. 
XV.  5. —  OvTcos,  so,  viz.,  like  the  stars  in  respect  to  number,  to 
which  Abraham  had  just  been  pointed,  i.  e.,  innumerable  ;  comp. 
Ps.  cxlvii.  4. 

*  puU  he  should  become,  literally  ''in  order  to  his  becoming,  etc.  (i.e.  as  a 
fo^a?d)  "— ^Fr<^        becoming,  and  one  necessary  to  that  process  going 
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(19)  Not  being  wecik,  firj  acrSetn/fa'aq,  u  e.,  being  Btronw.  The 
Greeks  call  this  mode  of  expression  Xirony?,  smaliness,  slender^ 
ness,  or  /leuxrvs,  diminution  ;  because  it  seeminpfly,  though  not 
really,  diminishes  from  the  full  strength  of  XXiQpoMve  form.  The 
word  axT^eirrpus  here  seems  to  be  chosen  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  patriarchal  pair,  who  were  weak  in  body.  Their  faith  was 
in  an  opposite  condition,  /i,^  flur-^cr^as.  Tliese  words  begin  a 
third  co-ordinate  clause,  both  the  others  beginning  with  o?,  as 
already  noted. 

In  faithy  rg  irurrei.  Dative  of  condition,  in  respect  to  faith,  i,  c, 
having  strong  confidence. 

He  did  not  regard,  ov  Kartvarfa-e.*  —  Already  dead,  ^Sry  vcvcicpci)- 
fjL€vov,  i.  e.,  inefficient  with  regard  to  procreation  ;  comp.  Ileb.  xi. 
12.  Gen.  xvii.  17.  About,  ttov,  (adv.)  which  sense  it  has  when 
it  is  enclitic,  as  here ;  about  100  years  of  aye,  iKaTovraerq^:  ttov. — 
Ka^  nor,  inasmuch  as  it  follows  ov  in  the  preceding  clause.  So 
in  Hebrew,  l  following  ikh  means  nor,  Hebrew  Gramm.  §  358. 
Note.  —  T^  viKpuxTLV  lij^  firjrpa^  ^r=i  rrjv  firp-pav  r^  vevcKpwfihnjv. 
Comp.  the  age  of  Sarah  (90)  at  this  time.  Gen.  xvii.  17. 

(20)  Ife  did  not  doubt,  ov  SuKptSr),  did  not  hesitate;  comp. 
Rom.  xiv.  23.  James  i.  6.  ii.  4.  Matt.  xxi.  21.  Mark  xi.  23. — 
Respecting  the  promise  of  God,  through^  or  by  reason  of  an  unbe- 
lieving spirit,  CIS  8c  t^  hrayy^kiav  ....  airurrla.  The  8c  here 
is  adversative  in  respect  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  and  may 
be  translated,  still,  hut,  or  however.  The  Dat.  of  airurria  is  con- 
strued agreeably  to  idiom ;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  106.  5. 

But  he  was  confident  through  faith,  he  firmly  and  confidently 
believed,  dXX'  cvcSwa/Aco^  rg  irurrii,  the  opposite  of  the  j)receding 
expression ;  rg  irurrci,  the  Dative  of  manner  or  means  ;  see  New 
Test.  Gram,  ut  supra. 

Giving  glory  to  God,  Aoii?  ho^av  tw  ©c<3.  The  Hebrew  d*ito 
tV\1T\  ^ins  means,  to  show  by  our  actions  that  we  acknowledge  any 
attribute  of  God ;  which  is  ascribing  to  him  what  belongs  or  is 
due  to  him.  So  here,  Abraham,  by  the  strength  of  his  confi- 
dence, did  in  the  highest  manner  ascribe  to  God  omnipotence 
and  veracity.  Comp.  John  ix.  24.  Josh.  vii.  19.  The  meaning 
of  the  phrase  as  here  employed  by  the  writer,  is  given  in  the 
next  verse. 

(21)  Being  fuUy  persuaded,  /cat  Tr\-qpo<f>oprqBa.<i  on  k,  t.  A.,  a 
repetition  or  epexegesis  of  what  the  preceding  clause  asseils. 
"  Being  strong  in  faith "  there,  is  equivalent  to  7rX7jpo<l>oprjS€k 

*  Lachmann,  following  MSS.  A  C,  Alford  and  others,  omit  the  ov  before 
KaT€y6'na'cy;  and  then  the  meaning  is:  not  being  weak  in  the  faith,  he  knew 
well,  was  well  aware  that  his  body,  etc.,  but  (v.  20,  els  5e)  did  not,  etc.  The 
majority  of  critics  retain  the  ov. 
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here ;  comp.  Heb.  x.  22. —  What  he  had  promised^  o  hrffff^KrajL, 
The  Perf.  pass,  not  unfrequently  has  an  active  sense,  inasmuch  ae 
it  serves  for  the  Perf.  Middle  as  well  as  the  Passive,  (New  Test 
Gramm.  §61.2.)  So  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  irpoa-KiickqimL,  I  have  invited. 
Acts  xvi.  10.  1  Pet.  iv.  1.  John  ix.  22. — Kcu  voLrja-cu,  also  to 
'perform^  kox  in  the  sense  of  eiiam^  quoqiiey  as  it  often  is,  u  e,,  koI 
infenswe. 

(22)  Wherefore  [his  belief]  was  counted  to  him  as  righteous- 
ness, 8to  .  .  .  .  €is  hLKauxTvvrp^ ;  in  other  words,  through  his  faith 
lie  was  counted  or  treated  as  righteous,  he  was  admitted  to  tlie 
divine  favor.  See  on  verse  5  above.  The  Kai  before  iXoyCa-STj  I 
have  interpreted  as  intensive.  If  otherwise  taken,  it  may  be 
solved  thus :    Wherefore,  also,  it  was  imputed,  etc 

(23,  24)  Nor  was  this  method  of  justification  and  acceptance 
limited  to  Abraham.  The  history  of  it  is  recorded  as  an  exam- 
ple, for  the  encouragement  and  imitation  of  all  others  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  time.  Those  who  believe  in  him  who  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  (comp.  ver.  17  above),  i,  e^  those  who  be- 
lieve in  what  God  has  done  and  said  with  respect  to  the  Messiah, 
the  only  foundation  of  the  sinner's  hope,  will  be  justified  through 
their  faith,  in  like  manner  as  Abraham  was  by  his. 

(25)  Was  given  up,  TrapeSo^rj,  viz.,  to  death.  Matt  xxvi.  2. — 
Alcl  to,  TrapaTrruyfMLTa  rjfjut>v,  comp.  Is.  liii.  12,  5.  6.  8.  Gal.  i.  4.  ii. 
20.  Tit  ii.  14.  1  Pet  ii.  24. 

On  account  of  our  justification,  8ta  r^v  Sucauaa-iv  yfjuov,  i,  e.,  our 
acceptance  with  God.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  in  order  that 
this  great  and  glorious  work  might  be  completed.  The  primary 
object  of  his  death  is  here  stated  as  being  expiatory,  u  e,,  as  hav- 
ing a  special  influence  on  that  part  oi  justification  which  has 
respect  to  remitting  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law.  But  as  justi- 
fication, in  its  full  sense,  comprehends  not  only  forgiveness,  but 
the  accepting  and  treating  of  any  one  as  righteous,  it  implies  of 
course  the  advancement  of  the  pardoned  sinner  to  a  state  of  glory. 
Tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  was  connected  with  this ;  for  if  "  Christ 
be  not  risen,  then  our  faith  is  vain."  His  resurrection  was  pre- 
paratory to  his  receiving  the  kingdom  given  him  of  the  Father, 
and  thus  was  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  redemption  of 
those  who  believe  in  him. 

Reiche  maintains,  that  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  07ie ;  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  more 
efficacy  to  his  death  than  to  any  of  the  actions  of  his  life.  Of 
course  he  disallows  the  idea  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  these  words ;  and  he  maintains  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake  and  for  some  reasons  not  stated  by  the  sacred  writers,  for- 
gives and  accepts  the  sinner.     But,  although  the  incamatioQ  and 
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obedience  of  Christ  constitute  an  important  part  of  his  mediatorial 
work,  still  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  New  T<'stjun<*nt 
ascribes  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  sufferings  and  deatli  of  Christ ; 
and  to  my  mind,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  or  the  vicarious 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christy  is  fundamental  to  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  other  systems 
of  religion. 


CHAP.  V.  1—21. 


The  apostle  having  thus  shown,  (a)  That  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  sinners ; 
(6)  That  they  are  therefore  under  the  conderaninsr  sentence  of  the  divine  law ;  (r) 
That  the  only  method  of  escape  fW>m  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  is  by  gratuitous 
];>ardon,  t.  e.  by  justification  obtained  through  the  death  of  Christ;  and  {d)  That  all 
this  is  no  new  doctrine,  but  one  inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament  both  by  declaration 
and  example;  he  next  proceeds,  in  chapter  v.,  to  exhibit  the  blessed  fruits  of  this 
IMirdon  or  justification.  (1)  We  have  peace  with  God  (with  whom  we  were  before 
in  a  state  of  enmity,  being  alienated  from  him,  compare  verses  6  — 10),  and  we  en- 
joy, through  Christ,  free  access  to  a  state  of  favor  with  God,  and  thus  arc  led  to 
rejoice  in  the  h<^  of  future  glory,  verses  1,  2.  (2)  We  are  sujjported  and  comforted 
in  all  our  afflictions  during  the  present  life;  nay,  we  may  even  rejoice  in  them  as 
the  instruments  of  spiritual  good  to  us,  verses  8—5.  (3)  All  this  good  is  rendered 
certain,  and  the  hope  of  it  sure,  by  the  fact  that  Christ,  having  died  for  us  while  in 
a  state  of  enmity  and  alienation,  and  having  thus  reconciled  us  to  God,  will  not  fail 
to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  which  he  has  thus  begun,  verses  6  — 10.  (4)  We 
may  now  therefore  rejoice  in  God  (who  is  as  truly  our  covenant  God  as  he  has  been 
that  of  the  Jews),  on  account  of  the  reconciliation  which  Christ  has  effected, 
verse  11. 

(5)  This  state  of  reconciliation  or  filial  relation  to  God,  is  extended  to  aU  men,  t.  ^ ., 
in  some  inspects  actually  bestowed  on  all,  and  in  others  proflered  to  all,  laid  open 
for  all,  rendered  accessible  to  all,  in  like  manner  as  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  sin 
of  oar  first  ancestor  have  in  some  respects  extended  to  all,  and  in  others  are  liable  to 
be  incurred  or  suiTered  by  all;  yea,  such  is  the  greatness  of  Christ's  redemption,  that 
the  blessings  procured  by  his  death  far  exceed  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  bin 
of  Adam  (verses  12 — 19),  they  even  exceed  all  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  sins 
of  men,  who  live  under  the  light  of  revelation,  verses  20, 21.  The  certainty  of  salva- 
tion, then,  under  such  a  dispensation  as  this,  would  seem  to  be  made  quite  evident. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  sum  of  what  is  taught  in  chap.  v.  The  difficulties  attend' 
ing  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  I  readily  acknowledge,  and  have  long  and 
deeply  felt.  To  the  study  of  them  I  have  devoted  much  more  time,  than  to  any 
other  equal  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  do  not  persuade  myself,  however, 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  all  respects  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  them;  much  less 
do  I  expect  that  what  I  shall  propose  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  all  others. 
What  I  could  do,  I  have  done;  if  others  succeed  better,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere 
joy  tome.  One  thing  I  cannot  help  remarking  here;  which  is,  that  any  exegesis 
of  verses  12 — 21,  which  represents  the  contents  as  irrelevant  to  the  tenor  of  the  con- 
text both  before  and  after  these  verses,  must  wear  the  air,  of  course,  of  being  an 
improbable  one.  Never  have  I  found  more  difficulty,  however,  than  in  satisfying 
myself  of  the  relation  which  verses  12—21  do  in  fact  hold  toward  the  context;  and 
in  jmrticular  how  they  bear  upon  the  theme  discussed  in  verses  1  —  11.  The  result 
of  all  mj  investigations  is  given,  as  to  substance,  under  No.  5  above. 

Tholuck  states  his  result  a  little  difibreutly :  '*  To  render  more  conspicuous  the 
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fruits  obtained  by  redemption,  the  apostle  contrasts  the  state  of  mankind  ea  a  ufholty 
and  as  being  in  the  misery  of  their  unredeemed  condition,  with  the  state  of  mankind 
tu  a  whoUy  in  their  happiness  as  jmrtakers  of  the  benefits  of  redemption.  By  a  strik- 
ing parallel,  he  exhibits  mankind  in  Adam  the  head  and  source  of  our  race  as  sinful; 
and  in  Christ  the  head  and  source  of  it,  as  redeemed;  and  he  bo  represents  this,  that 
redemption  appears  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  occurrence  which  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  mankind  —  the  central  point  of  all  spiritual  life  and  all 
happiness."  (Coram.  Uber  Rom.  p.  168.  edit.  2).  Whether  this  summary  comes 
nearer  than  my  own  to  the  true  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  verses  12 — 21;  in  par- 
ticular, whether  it  harmonizes  better  with  the  context;  I  submit  to  the  reader  to 
decide,  when  he  shall  have  carefully  studied  the  whole.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  important  aid  that  I  have  received  from  the  Commen- 
tary of  the  above  named  excellent  writer. 

The  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  contents  of  different  passages 
at  the  commencement  of  the  commentary  on  them. 

(1)  Then,  ow,  concessive  and  continuative.  It  does  not  here 
express  the  force  simply  of  syllogistic  conclusion,  but  resumes 
and  alludes  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  illustrations,  and 
takes  for  granted  the  fact  stated  by  SiKa«o^ci^€s.  This  last  word 
has  here  peculiar  reference  to  pardon  of  sin,  t.  e.,  having  been 
pardoned  or  justified. 

By  faith,  €k  ttiotco)?,  i.  e.,  gratuitously,  through  belief  instead 
of  perfect  obedience ;  see  on  chap.  iv.  5  above. 

We  have  peace,  clpT^vrjv  exofxev ;  here  in  opposition  to  a  state  of 
enmity  to  God,  or  a  state  of  alienation  from  him  ;  see  verse  10. 
Several  important  MSS.,  A.,  C,  D.,  71.,  al.,  and  some  versions 
and  fathers,  read  exi^fxev  (Subj.) ;  but  Paul  does  not  mean  to  say 
merely  that  we  may  have  peace,  but  that  we  are  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  it.* 

Aia  Tov  K.  I.  XpuTTov,  viz.,  by  the  reconciliation  which*  he  has 
effected,  see  verse  11. 

{2)  By  whom  also,  Si  ov  KaL  — Access,  rrp^  Trpoa-asytayqVy  as  well 
as  reconciliation;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  18.  iii.  12.  We  have  obtained 
access  €ts  t^v  xapiv  ravrrjv,  i,  e,,  either  to  this  state  of  favor  or  grace, 
in  which  we  now  stand  or  are  ;  or,  as  Tholuck,  Reiche,  and  some 
others  :  <  We  have  obtained  access  [to  God]  by  belief  (t^  Trwrrci) 
m  that  grace  in  which  we  continue.'  The  former  seems  to  be 
the  most  facile  sense ;  the  latter,  most  conformed  to  idiom.  Tlpwr- 
aywyrf  seems  to  imply  that  God  is  the  object  of  access ;  so  it  is 
expressed  in  Eph.  ii.  18. 1  Pet.  iii.  18,  and  implied  (as  here)  in 
±^pn.  ui.  12.  Besides,  the  object  of  belief  is  generaUy  indicated 
«™  J  f  """"l^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  «^  Tholuck.—  We  have  became 
Sovprl  f  7  Tl  ^*^«*'^^  cox^'ca^.cv.  As  tbe  Perf.  is  here 
employed  (and  not  Pres.  as  above),  it  would  seem  that  the  accesi 

ty^erlt's^on^^Z  ^^^^  *"/  5*  "^"^^  ^  <^"fe««ed  that 

be  considered'afhorro^TzS^^^  ^^«  Subjunctive  must 
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here  spoken  of  must  refer  to  the  pardoned  siiiikt' s  first  access  to 
God,  after  his  forgiveness. 

We  standi  conjKa/xci',  the  Pcrf.  being  used  in  this  verb,  brcnuse 
the  Present  has  not  a  neuter  sense.  See  New  Test.  Graiiiin.  § 
50.  3,  Note  2. 

And  we  rejoice,  koI  Kav\<afX€Sa ;  t.  c,  in  addition  to  a  state  of 
peace  with  God  and  access  to  him,  we  are  filled  with  joy,  in  the 
hope  of  that  glory  which  God  vnll  bestow,  Q>€ov  is  liere  Genitivus 
aiictoris, 

(3)  And  not  only  so,  hut  we  also  rejoice,  ov  jxovov  8c,  oAAa  kol 
Kav)(u)iJL€&a  K.  T.  A.,  etc.  Ac  continuative  and  discrctivc.  Tiie 
ellipsis  after  ov  fjLovov  Si  is  plain  ;  {,  e,,  '  not  only  [do  we  r('joit!e 
in  hope  of  future  glory],  but,'  etc.  'Ev  aft(?r  KavxaofJuiL,  as  not 
unfrequently,  stands  before  the  object  of  the  verb  ;  e,  g,,  in  Worn. 
ii.  17.  Gal.  vi.  13,  etc.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  Christian  exults  in  pain  and  sorrow  as  such ;  but  that  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  good  he  exults  in  them,  and  is  enabled  by 
divine  grace  to  triumph  over  them. 

Knowing,  having  assurance,  ciSotcs  ;  viz.,  from  our  relation  to 
God,  and  from  his  gracious  purposes  toward  us.  Confidence  in 
him  gives  assurance. 

Produces  patience  or  perseverance,  ori  ....  Karepydiercu, 
Neither  of  these  virtues  can  be  exercised  without  sufferings  and 
trials.  Patience  is  steadfast  and  submissive  endurance  of  evils. 
Afflictions  are  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  the  direct  and  efficient  cause  of  patience ;  but  they 
are  at  least  an  occasion  or  instrumental  cause. 

(4)  Tried  or  approbation,  SoKifi-qv,  Either  rendering  is  con-ect ; 
for  perseverance  or  patience  in  the  enduring  of  afilictions  makes 
thorough  trial;  and  the  same  virtue  secures  approbation.  I  prefer 
the  second  meaning,  viz.,  approbation  ;  because  it  more  naturally 
connects  itself  with  the  Ikiris  that  follows.  Comp.  Soki/ao^w,  which 
means  to  try,  and  also  to  approve. 

Hope,  cXTTtSo,  which  springs  of  course  from  the  approbation 
bestowed  on  patient  endurance  of  suffering  for  virtue's  sake. 

(5)  Will  not  disappoint,  ov  KaTato^vvct ;  as  the  sequel  shows. 
So  the  Hebrew,  lain'^  vb .  The  Se  before  this  clause  and  two 
others  in  verse  4,  is  continuative  and  discretive. 

"On  ^  aydinj  rov  Q>€ov  k.  t.  X.  Thefrst  reason  given  why  the 
Christian's  hope  will  not  disappoint  him,  is  that  the  love  of  God  is 
diffused  (cKjcexurat)  in  his  heart  or  mind;  and  this,  by  that  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  imparted  to  him,  i.  e.,  by  the  gracious  influence 
of  that  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  19.  iii.  16.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  2  Cor.  i.  22,  where  the  spirit 
which  is  in  the  hearts  of  believers  is  called  their  dppa)3wv,  the 

13 
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pledge  of  their  future  happiness,  the  pledge  that  their  salvation  is 
secure.  Com  p.  also  Eph.  i.  13,  14,  where  the  same  sentiment  is 
fully  expressed.  The  love  of  God  here  evidently  means  his  love 
toward  us  ;  as  verse  8  plainly  shows.  His  love  shed  abroad  in 
the  hearts  of  Cliristians  means,  that  a  full  and  satisfactory  con- 
viction respecting  his  love  is  bestowed ;  and  the  manner  of  be- 
stowing or  giving  such  a  sense  of  his  love  is  here  designated,  viz., 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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Verses  6—10  constitute  a  kind  of  episode  (if  I  may  so  speak),  and  contain  an 
illustration  and  ccnfinnation  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  verse  5.  viz.,  that  fA« 
Christian's  hope  will  not  disappoint  him.  To  show  that  this  is  truly  the  case,  the 
writer  goes  ou  to  produce  an  illustration,  which  exhibits  an  argument  of  the  kind 
called  a  niajoriad  minus;  i.  e,  'if  Christ  has  already  done  the  greater  thing  for  ycMi, 
viz.,  reconciled  you  to  God,  when  you  were  in  your  sinful  state,  how  much  more 
will  he  complete  the  work,  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  part  of  which  has  already 
been  accomplished? 

In  this  view  the  passage  before  us  seems  to  be  more  direct,  in  respect  to  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  than  almost  any  other  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  I  can 
find.  The  sentiment  here  is  not  dependent  on  the  form  of  a  particular  expression 
(as  it  appears  to  be  in  some  other  passages);  but  it  is  fundamentally  connected  with 
the  very  nature  of  the  argument. 

(6)  "Etl  yap  XptoTos  ovtwv  ly/xwv.  The  variety  of  readings  is 
here  considerable ;  e.  g,,  ciyc,  B.,  Syr.,  Erp.,  Copt. ;  tl  yap,  Isid., 
Pelus.,  August.;  ct  rt,  F.,  G.;  €ts  tl,  (ut  quid),  ItaL,  Vulg.,  Iren., 
Ambros.,  Pelag. ;  which  all  probably  originated  either  from  the 
supposed  unusual  location  of  h-i,  or  else  from  an  apprehension 
that  en  in  verse  8  rendered  it  unnecessary  or  improbable  here. 
In  like  manner  many  MSS.  and  Versions  have  an  en  after  dcr- 
&€u<i)v  here  ;  which  Griesbach  and  Koppe  admit  into  the  text,  but 
Knapp  and  Vater  reject.  It  probably  arose  from  some  of  the 
lections,  which  begun  with  this  verse,  and  transposed  the  ert,  for 
convenience*  sake  in  reading,  as  it  would  not  appear  seemly  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lection.  The  position  of  Ihi  seems  designed 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  46.  xvii.  5.  Mark  v. 
35.  xii.  6,  and  specially  Heb.  ix.  6,  en  t^s  irpwrrys  a-Krjvrjs  €xpv<rq^ 
oToo-iv,  where  in  belongs  to  ixovcrrjS' — Tap  here  introduces  proof 
that  the  hope  of  the  Christian  will  not  disappoint  him. 

While  we  were  yet,  or  we  yet  being ,  en  o^roiv  i^fuuv. — 'Ao-^cwov, 
literally  destitute  of  strength  ;  here,  as  generally  expounded,  in  a 
moral  sense,  i.  e,,  destitute  of  moral  vigor,  without  holy  energy, 
in  a  state  of  moral  indisposition  or  infirmity.  So  Prov.  xxiv.  16, 
ot  dorcjScis  do-^cnTo-owriv  Iv  KaKots,  the  ungodly  are  weak  in  their 
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evil  ways,  morally  weak.  Various  modifications  of  the  wonl 
a.a-^€V€ui  may  be  found  in  GaL  iv.  9.  Ileb.  iv.  15.  v.  2.  vii.  18. 
In  Heb.  iv.  15,  the  nature  of  the  appeal  seems  to  sliow,  that  tlie 
writer  supposes  Jesus  himself  to  have  possessed  ducr^iv^va.  Hke  our 
own ;  but  he  takes  care  to  add,  x^^^^  ofrnpruK ;  so  that  while  he 
liad  the  susceptibility  of  being  tempted  and  tried  {ir€ir€ipa(Tfi€vov 
Kara  iravra  koJ^*  ofjuouonfra)  in  all  respects  as  we  are,  wliich  seems 
to  be  the  iucrSeyeuL  here  characterized,  he  still  remained  "  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  It  is  not  suscej)- 
tibility  of  being  tempted,  then,  which  makes  any  one  a  sinner. 
However,  in  our  Text,  aa-^evwv  seems  to  be  used  in  a  more 
em[)hatic  sense  than  in  Heb.  iv.  15.  v.  2  ;  for  it  is  immediately 
exchanged  for  do-cjScuv,  and  in  verse  8  for  d/buxpToiXwi/.  Tliis 
shows  that  actual  development  of  character  by  some  kind  of  vol- 
untary action  is  meant,  and  not  merely  vitiositas  or  peccahilitas  ; 
for  oo-^/Bt^  and  a/xaprcuXos  are  not  applied  to  mark  these  qualities, 
but  to  mark  character  that  is  developed. 

After  all,  however,  the  doubt  forces  itself  on  my  mind,  whether 
aa-^eyQiv  does  not  here  characterize  weakness  or  inability/  of  the 
sinner  as  to  saving  himself,  having  once  come  under  the  con- 
demning sentence  of  the  law.  In  Heb.  vii.  18,  the  law  is 
asserted  to  be  da-^an^,  because  it  can  afford  no  help  to  the  sinner 
who  is  condemned  by  it.  What  now  if  we  suppose  the  apostle  to 
mean  here,  that '  when  we  were  under  the  curse,  and  unable  to 
save  ourselves,  Christ  then  interposed  ? '  The  sense  is  surely 
good,  and  the  apparent  tautology  made  by  a<r€^!ovy  when  it  is  con- 
strued in  the  usual  way,  is  avoided. 

In  due  time,  Kara  Kcupovy  at  an  appointed  or  set  time,  viz,,  that 
fixed  upon  in  the  counsels  of  God.  Comp.  Sept  in  Job  v.  26. 
Isa.  Ix.  22 ;  comp.  also  Luke  xxi.  24,  8.  Heb.  xi.  11.  Comp.  to 
irX'qpmfia  tot)  ^povov  in  GaL  iv.  4. 

For  [us]  who  were  ungodly,  inrlp  acrc^wv,  i.  e.,  virep  axrePwv 
[77jLtaiv].  It  is  plain  that  dacfitDv  here  characterizes  the  same  class 
of  persons  who  were  called  a/rSei/wv  in  the  preceding  clause.  It 
means  impious,  those  who  do  not  reverence  or  fear  God, — ^Trep, 
for,  on  account  of,  instead  of,  i,  e,,  in  our  room  or  stead. —  So 
the  comparison  in  the  next  verse,  where  dying  xnrkp  ayaSov  and 
vTTcp  Sucaiov  is  mentioned,  obliges  us  to  interpret  this.  Even 
Ruckert  concedes  that  the  meaning  here  must  be  loco  nostro, 
vice  nostra,  Reiche  admits  that  this  is  the  symbolical  costume 
of  the  language;  but  that  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  to  be 
ohjectively  admitted,  he  arbitrarily  deems  to  be  cntii'ely  out  of 
question. 

(7)  Vap  iUustrantis  ;  for  the  sequel  is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
great  benevolence  which  the  death  of  Christ  displayed,  and  wliich 
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is  proposed  to  our  view  in  verses  5,  6.  Aucatov  is  here  used  in 
distinction  from  ayaSov,  Often  these  words  are  synonymous; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  distinct  use,  and  in  classic  usage  they  are 
not  unlreqnently  distinguished  from  each  other.  JS,  g,,  Cicero: 
"  Ilecte  justum  virum,  honum  non  facile  reperiemus  ;  *'  de  Offic 
III.  !»">.  Again  :  "Jupiter  Optimus  dictus  est,  id  est,  heneficen- 
fissimusJ  So  in  the  Talmud  (Pirque  Abhoth,  5,  10)  it  is  said : 
"Tliere  ai*e  four  kinds  of  men;  (1)  Those  who  say:  What  is 
mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  thine  is  thine ;  these  are  the  middling 
men.  (2)  Those  who  say :  What  is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is 
thine  is  mine ;  these  are  the  common  people.  (3)  Those  who 
say :  What  is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is  thine  is  thine  ;  these  are 
the  D-'n-'pn ,  i.  c,  ayaSoL  (4)  Those  who  say :  What  is  mine  is 
mine,  and  what  is  thine  is  mine  ;  these  are  the  ta'^sw  .^  So  (by 
the  Seventy)  ^*^pii,  usually  =  o<tio^,  P'^'H?*  Sticcuos.  Amccuos  may 
be  used  to  designate  a  person  who  is  innocent  merely  ;  so  in  the 
Soptuagint,  Ex.  xxiii.  7.  Gren.  xviii.  23,  seq.  So  in  the  New 
Testament,  Matt,  xxvii.  19,  24.  It  corresponds  also  to  the  He- 
brew iy?j,  Prov.  i.  11.  vi.  17.  Joel  iii.  19.  In  using  Sikouo^ 
therefore,  as  designating  a  character  somewhat  different  from 
aya^os  and  inferior  to  it,  the  apostle  has  not  varied  from  sacred 
and  classic  usage.  Aticaio?  clearly  means  here,  one  who  is  just 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  one  who  is  free  from  crimes 
cognizable  by  law,  one  who  does  not  defraud^  etc  For  such  a 
one,  the  apostle  says,  it  would  be  rare  to  find  any  person  willing 
to  volunteer  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Although  for  the  dyo^o?,  i.  e.,  the  henevoleixt  or  rather  the  henefl' 
cent  man,  (the  ^""plj),  some  one  perhaps  might  venture  even  to  lay 
down  his  life.  This  has  in  fact  not  unfrequently  been  done. 
The  difference  between  the  readiness  of  men  to  hazard  their  lives 
for  a  man  of  peculiar  and  overflowing  benevolence  of  heart,  and 
for  a  man  who  merely  pays  a  nice  regard  to  meum  and  tuum^  is 
very  plain  to  every  observer  who  has  a  feeling  heart.  Reiche 
and  Tlioluck  suppose  dya^ds  here  to  designate  a  kind  henefactoTy 
in  distinction  from  a  simple  Swcatos.  To  this  I  see  no  objection ; 
for  it  makes  the  contrast  between  StKatos  and  dya^d?  the  more 
striking  ;  and  is  well  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  idiom.  I  may 
add,  that  the  sequel  is  rendered  the  more  striking  by  it.  Besides, 
the  use  of  the  article  here  before  dya^ou  shows  that  a  specific 
benefactor  is  thought  of  by  the  writer.  The  article  is  here  =  to 
the  pronominal  adjective  his. 

The  ydp  in  this  second  clause  may  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  be 
taken  as  affiniiative  (ja,  allerdings,  Passow),  and  we  might  trans- 
late thus :  Perhaps,  indeed,  for  the  benefactor,  etc  I  have  ren- 
dered it  although  in  the  version ;  not  because  yap  of  itself  means 
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although,  but  because  the  relation  of  the  sentiment  demands  such 
a  rendering,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  explicit  to  us.  Tlie  koC 
before  roXfi^  is  undoubtedly  kol  tntensivum  ;  but  standing  before 
such  a  connection  as  roXfiq.  a7roSav€lv,  it  may  be  joined  with  either 
verb,  as  the  sense  requires.  Here  it  is  bettor  to  join  it  with 
a.7ro&av€Lv — would  venture  even  to  die.  What  he  hud  just  said 
was :  ^  Scarcely  will  any  one  die  for  a  just  man  ; "  now  he  says : 
'  Still  it  may  be,  that  some  one  will  venture  even  to  die  for  a  ben- 
efactor.' WiU  even  venture  does  not  put  the  empliasis  in  the  right 
place. 

(8)  Yet  the  grace  of  the  gospel  has  far  surpassed  any  exhibition 
of  human  benevolence.  He  [God]  commends,  (rwUmjfiL,  displays, 
—  'AyaTnyv,  benevolence,  D'^^ri'i  compassionate  kindness.  —  "Yttcp 
r^jMiv,  in  our  stead,  or  on  our  account.  In  either  way  of  rendering 
the  sense  here  must  be,  that  the  death  of  Clirist  saved  us  from 
that  which  we  as  d/xoproAoi  deserved.  'A/AoprtoXot  means  those 
who  err  in  heart  and  life. 

« 

(9)  Much  more,  then,  being  justified,  i.  e,,  acquitted  as  to  our 
past  offences,  by  his  Mood,  i,  e.,  shall  we  be  saved  by  him  from 
[future]  indignation,  ttoAAw  ovv  ....  airo  t%  opyrj^.  In  other 
words :  '  If  Christ  by  his  death  has  accomplished  our  reconcilia- 
tion, while  we  were  in  a  state  of  enmity ;  a  fortiori  we  may 
expect  that  the  great  work,  thus  begun  and  accomplished  as  to 
the  most  difficult  part,  will  be  completed.'  That  at/xart  avrov 
means  the  same  thing  as  the  death  of  Christ,  i.  e,,  that  it  here 
directly  refers  to  the  preceding  dn-c-^ave,  does  not  admit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt 

(10)  A  repetition  of  the  same  general  ideas,  in  which  the  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  is  compressed  and  rendered  prominent.  Tap 
confirmantis,  ©avarov  k,  t.  X.  here  corresponds  to  tw  at/xart 
avTov  in  the  preceding  verse. — *Ev  rg  ^wy  avrov,  the  antithesis 
of  Savdrov  avrov,  Metming :  *  If  we  were  reconciled  to  God, 
when  enemies,  by  a  dying  Saviour ;  a  fortiori  shall  we,  when 
thus  reconciled,  attain  salvation  through  a  living  oue;'i.e.,{£ 
Christ  in  liis  humble  and  suffering  state  reconciled  us  to  God, 
much  more  in  his  exalted  and  glorified  state  (cv  rg  foxj  avrov) 
will  he  complete  the  work  thus  begun  ;  comp.  Rom.  iv.  21,  where 
is  the  same  sentiment.  'Ei^  before  fwy  is  evidently  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  Sua  before  Savdrov, 

The  scriptural  view  of  reconciliation  is,  that  the  offending 
party  becomes  reconciled  to  the  other.  The  verb  KaraAAdo-cro) 
properly  means  to  change,  exchange ;  and  it  is  here  employed 
to  designate  the  change  of  the  sinner's  mind,  who  was  "  at  enmity 
with  God,"  to  that  state  in  w^hich  he  comes  to  love  and  reverence 
him. 

13* 
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(11)  And  not  only,  ov  fwvov  SI,  [do  we  rejoice  in  afflictions, 
verse  3,  as  tending  to  produce  a  hope  of  gloiy  which  the  death 
of  Christ  has  rendered  sure  and  certain'],  but  we  rejoice,  aXXa 
Kttt  icavxw/Acvot  [la^ixev]  in  God,  viz.,  as  our  Grod,  our  cove- 
nant God,  our  supreme  and  eternal  joy;  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  8. 
Ileb.  viii.  10.  Zech.  viii.  8.  Jer.  iv.  2 ;  also  John  viii.  41,  54. 
Rom.  ii.  17,  which  last  passage  shows  the  claims  of  the  Jews 
in  respect  to  their  covenant  relation  with  God.  The  apostle 
means  to  intimate,  that  all  which  the  Jews  boasted  of,  is  in  reality 
secured  to  Christians.  The  use  of  Kavxw/icvoi  here,  instead  of  a 
proper  verb  as  in  verse  3,  is  substantially  Hebraistic  ;  for  in  He- 
brew the  change  of  construction  from  a  verb  to  a  participle,  and 
vice  versa,  is  very  common. 

The  verse  before  us  is  a  summary  or  consummation  of  all  the 
grounds  of  rejoicing ;  for  to  rejoice  in  God  as  our  God,  expresses 
the  consummation  of  all  the  Christian's  happiness.  In  respect 
to  form  or  mode  of  expression,  it  constitutes  a  diverse  head ;  and 
it  is  one  which  in  fact  is  really  diverse  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  it 
is  more  generic  than  the  preceding  declarations.  The  phrases  in 
verses  1,  3,  and  11,  Kav^to/ic-^a — ov  fiovov  Se  aXXa  kou.  —  ov  fuovov 
Se  aXka  Kat  —  present  the  natural  division  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course, and  correspond  lo  our  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  in  English.  Some 
critics,  however,  think  that  verse  1 1  refers  merely  to  the  jcaroX- 
Xaycrrcs  a'(i)&7)(r6fi€&a  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  construe  thus : 
*  But  we  are  not  only  reconciled  and  saved,  but  also  rejoice,'  etc. 
The  sense  is  good  ;  but  the  method  above  stated  seems  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  preferable.  The  phrase  ttjv  KaraXXayrfv  iXafiofiey 
receives  its  form  from  the  expression  in  verse  10,  KarrjXXdyqfjLey 
K,  T.  X.  The  word  means  reconciliation  ;  and  such  is  the  sense 
in  which  our  English  translators  here  used  the  word  atonement 
(quasi  cU-one^ment), 
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The  main  dssi^  of  this  passage  seems,  indeed,  to  be  plain,  although  the  detail  is 
attended  with  difficulty.  It  is  this,  viz.,  to  impress  on  our  minds  the  eertcdfUjf 
of  salvation  through  redeeming  blood,  and  to  exalt  our  views  respecting  the  great' 
ness  of  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  procured  for  us,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  evil  consequences  which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  our  first  ancestor,  and  by  show- 
ing that  the  blessiugs  in  question  not  only  extend  to  the  removal  of  these  evils,  but 
even  far  beyond  this ;  so  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  has  not  only  abounded  but 
superahounded.  These  objects  appear  also  to  be  united  with  the  intention,  to  exhibit 
the  extent  to  which  the  blessings  in  question  are  actually  dififtised  or  proffered. 

A  synopsis  of  what  is  particularly  (aught  in  verses  12 — 19,  may  be  comprised  in 
the  following  particulars;  viz.,  (a)  Sin  entered  into  the  world  [commenced]  by  the 
offence  of  Adam;  and  death,  i.  e.,  misery  or  loss  of  happiness,  came  in  as  the 
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saiy  result  of  it.    In  like  manner  death  came  npon  all  men,  because  that  all  have 
sinned,  verse  12. 

(&)  It  is  indeed  tme,  that  all  men  have  been  subjected  to  death:  for  that  even  tlioae 
who  did  not  live  under  the  light  of  revelation,  nor  were  made  acquainted  with  any 
express  commands  of  God,  have  been  so,  is  proved  from  the  fact,  that  all  thofo  who 
lived  between  Adam  and  Moses  were  sinners,  and  therefore  lay  under  sentence 
of  death,  verses  13, 14. 

(c)  Adam,  who  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  sin  into  the  world,  and  of  bringing 
sin  and  death  upon  all  men,  may  be  considered  as  a  titkos  of  Christ,  in  rGiii>ect  to 
the  influence  which  he  has  had  on  others;  (but  not  as  to  the  kind  of  influence,  or  as 
to  the  degree  of  it,  for  here  is  a  wide  diversity;)  verse  14,  last  clause. 

(d)  That  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence  which  Adam  had  on  all  men  is  not  like 
that  which  Christ  has  on  them,  is  plain,  (1)  As  to  the  kind  of  influence ;  from  the 
&ct  that  Adam  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  all  men,  but  Chru<t  delivers  mankind 
from  condemnation,  and  bestows  eternal  happiness  on  them,  verse  15.  (2)  As  to  tfie 
DEGREE  of  influence  ;  because  the  condemnation  of  which  Adam  was  the  occasion 
has  respect  only  to  one  oflence,  while  the  pardon  wliich  Christ  procured  extends  to 
many  oflences,  verse  16.  Hence  (3)  If  death  reigned  over  men  because  of  one  oflence, 
much  more  shall  they  reign  in  life  who  through  Christ  receive  pardon  for  many 
offences  and  a  title  to  future  blessedness,  verse  17.  In  other  words;  if  ert75  through 
one  oflbnce  spread  so  wide,  then  blessings  through  the  jwrdon  of  many  ofibuces  more 
than  counterbalance  them. 

Having  thus  guarded  his  readers  against  extending  the  idea  of  twos  to  points 
of  which  it  cannot  properly  be  predicated;  and  having  shown  that  the  influence 
of  Christ  on  the  human  race  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  Adam,  in  respect  to  its 
kind  or  nature^  and  also  that  it  far  surpasses  it  in  degree ;  the  apostle  now  comes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  real  points  of  similitude  between  Adam  and  Christ,  viz.,  the 
universality  or  extent  of  influence  as  exerted  through  the  act  of  one,  *'. «.,  by  what 
one  individual  has  done.    This  lie  states  as  follows : 

{e)  As  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were  extended  to  all  men,  so  the  conse- 
quences of  Christ's  obedience  [viz.  unto  death]  are  extended  to  all;  i.  e.,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  may  all  come  on  an  equal  footing  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  bless< 
ings  which  the  gospel  profibrs  are  in  some  respects  actually  bestowed  on  all  men 
without  exception,  and  in  others  made  equally  accessible  to  all  men,  and  to  all  on 
the  same  terms  or  conditions;  verse  18,19.  All  this  was  accomplished,  in  each 
case,  by  the  act  of  one  individual. 

It  seems  to  be  plain,  that  the  particular  object  of  the  writer  is  developed  in  verses 
15 — 17,  and  20,  21;  and  from  these  his  object  would  appear  mainly  to  be  (as  before 
stated,)  *  to  impress  our  minds  with  the  certainty  of  salvation  which  is  by  grace,  and 
to  magnify  the  riches  of  that  grace  which  is  bestowed  through  Jesus  Christ.'  This  the 
writer  undertakes  to  accomplish  by  a  comparison  of  the  evils  removed  by  Christ  and 
the  blessings  bestowed,  with  the  mischiefe  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents. 
3Ioreover,  it  is  certain  that  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  been  injured  by  the  fall,  so  it 
is  a  merciful  and  proper  and  benevolent  arrangement  on  the  part  of  God,  that 
the  blessings  procured  by  Christ  should  be  bestowed  on  all,  or  at  least  proffered  to 
all;  and  in  this  way,  the  fact  that  he  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jewu, 
and  that  salvation  is  and  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  tlie  latter 
—  a  truth  for  which  Paul  so  often  and  earnestly  contends  —  see  iii.  29 — 81.  iv.  1  — 
25 — is  more  fully  illustrated  and  more  satisfactorily  and  triumphantly  evinced.  We 
have  then,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  three  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
verses  12 — 21;  viz.,  to  display  and  more  fully  evince  the  certainty,  t/ie  oueatmkss, 
and  the  EZTENSIYB  17ATURB  of  that  salvation  which  Christ  wrought.  In  this  general 
statement  Buckert  agrees,  in  his  recent  Commentary. 

(12)  Therefore^  8ta  tovto.  So  it  is  usually  translated,  viz.,  as 
illative^  and  as  showing  that  what  follows  is  a  consequence  or 
deduction  from  what  has  gone  before. 
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Some  have  however  converted  the  words  8ta  tovto,  into  a  mere 
formula  of  transition  ;  e.  g,,  Schleusner  makes  them  so  here ; 
and  Wahl  represents  8ia  tovto  as  having  such  a  sense  in  Matt 
xiii.  52.  These  words  might  then  be  rendered,  moreover,  further. 
But  such  a  meaning  cannot  be  supported  by  reasoning  which  is 
strictly  philological. 

Schott  understands  8ta  tovto,  in  his  able  Essay  on  Rom.  v.  12 
— 14  (Opusc,  vol.  i.  p.  318.  seq.)  as  indicating  an  occasion,  m 
reference  to  what  had  already  been  said,  of  making  the  remarks 
which  follow.  But  Tholuck,  Reiche,  Glockler,  and  many  others, 
represent  8ta  tovto  here  as  iUative  ;  although  none  of  them  seem 
to  me  to  have  satisfactorily  shown  how  the  sequel  is  strictly  a 
logical  deduction  from  what  precedes. 

Although  Slcl  tovto  is  not  always  employed  in  an  iUcUive  sense, 
as  some  assert,  (cf  Matt.  xiii.  52.  Mark  xii.  24.  Rom.  xiii.  6 ;  to 
which  other  doubtful  passages  might  be  added) ;  still  a  minute 
and  extensive  review  of  this  subject  has  brought  me  to  the  con- 
viction, that  8ta  tovto  here  is  employed  in  a  kind  of  illative  sense, 
although  not  in  one  which  is  strictly  of  logical  illation.  I  do  not 
view  it  as  having  relation  in  particular  to  ver.  11,  but  to  what 
precedes  this,  and  particularly  to  the  great  points  brought  to  view 
and  established  from  chap.  iii.  28  to  ver.  11,  viz.,  the  extent,  the 
greatness,  and  the  certainty  of  salvation  by  Christ.  The  con- 
nected course  of  thought  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  '  The  extent, 
the  greatness,  the  certainty  of  salvation,  I  have  now  exhibited  to 
you,  therefore  (8ia  tovto)  it  is  worthy  of  all  reception,  or  therefore 
it  is  true,  that  as  hy  one  marCs  sin^  etc.  Instead  of  repeating  a 
simple  deduction,  the  apostle  makes  out  one  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations and  remarks  which  serve  very  much  to  strengthen  the 
impression  that  he  intends  to  make.  He  who  fully  recognizes 
this  last  circumstance,  will  probably  be  relieved  in  his  mind  from 
the  main  part  of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  use  of  5ta  toiJto, 
in  this  connection. 

On  any  other  ground  than  this,  substantially,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  appropriate^iess  of  8ia  tovto  can  be  made  out.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  main  point  in  vers.  12  —  21,  is  to  exliibit  the  relation 
of  Adam  to  us,  or  the  influence  of  his  offence  upon  us,  then  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  make  out  in  reality  and  propriety  an  illative 
sense  of  8ta  tovto  here.  For  the  apostle  has  not  anywhere  pre- 
viously discussed  the  subject  of  Adam's  offence  or  influence.  It 
is  men's  own  personal  sins  which  he  has  thus  far  represented  as 
the  cause  of  their  guilt  and  danger  before  God.  How  then  must 
his  reasoning  stand,  on  the  ground  which  I  am  opposing  ?  Simply 
tlms :  '  All  men  have  brought  themselves  under  the  curse  of  the 
law  by  their  sins.     God  is  the  common  father  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
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tflesy  and  has  the  same  designs  of  pardoning  mci'cy  towards  both, 
and  has  promised  to  bestow  it;  the  death  of  Christ  htt-^  assured 
the  promised  salvation;  tlie  riches  of  liis  grac(i  ai*e  oxceiMliiigly 
great  and  wonderful ;  tuereforic  (Sia  touto)  as  Adam  hy  one 
offence  ruined  all  men^  so  Clirist  hy  his  obedience  has  procured 
salvation  for  alL*  That  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  course  of 
thought  will  not  be  denied  by  any  ;  and  the  hust  particular  must 
be  admitted  by  those  whom  I  am  now  opposing.  But  how  the 
logical  illation  is  to  be  made  out  by  tliem,  if  we  subjoin  the  hust 
particular  in  its  present  shape,  is  a  problem  tliat  my  i>owers  of 
reasoning  are  not  adequate  to  solve. 

We  must  change  the  shape,  then,  of  the  last  member  of  this 
series  of  propositions,  and  say :  '  therefore^  i.  «.,  because  of  the 
arguments  produced  and  reasons  alivady  given  to  show  the  extent, 
the  greatness,  and  the  certainty  of  sidvation  by  Christ — therefore, 
it  is  true,  that,  etc. ;  or  therefore  we  must  admit,  that  as  Achun 
introduced  sin  and  misery  into  tlie  world  in  such  a  way  that  they 
became  universal,  and  certain,  and  abounding,  so  Ciirist  has 
become  the  author  of  salvation  universal,  certain,  and  abounding, 
or  great.'  The  main  object  of  course  is  the  latter  one,  and  it  is 
for  the  very  purpose  of  heiglitening  tlie  intensity  of  the  picture 
given  of  this,  that  the  antithesis  and  similitude  of  Adam's  case  is 
introduced. 

As,  laoTrep,  of  course  introduces  a  comi)arison  ;  tocnrep  standing 
before  the  protasis,  which  seems  to  extend  through  the  verse. 
The  apodosis  appears  to  be  wanting  here.  The  form  of  the  sen- 
tence completed  would  be :  ^OoTrcp  k.  t.  X. — ovrtus  icoi  k.  t.  X.  This 
apodosis  is  supplied,  however,  in  different  ways,  or  is  differently 
constructed,  by  different  critics. 

(a)  Alcl  tovto  [t^  KaroXXay^  cXa^oficv],  OKTrrep  8i'  cvos  k.  t.  X. ; 
making  Hxrirep  k.  t.  X.  itself  an  apodosis  instead  of  a  protasis.  So 
Cocceius,  Eisner,  Koppe,  Cramer,  Rosenmuller,  Stolz,  and  some 
others. 

(b)  By  inverting  koI  ovrfjy:,  and  writing  it  ovrtos  koL  k,  t.  X.; 
and  so  making  the  rest  of  the  verse  which  follows,  to  be  the 
apodosis  of  the  sentence.  So  Le  Clerc,  Wolf,  Homberg,  and 
others. 

(c)  Kal  8ta  rrj^  afiapTULs  k.  t.  X.  is  made  the  beginning  of  the 
apodosis  by  Erasmus  and  Beza ;  which  of  course  they  must  trans- 
late thus :  so  also  by  sin,  etc 

(d)  Calvin,  Gomer,  Tholuck,  Schmid,  and  some  others,  find  the 
apodosis  in  verse  14,  viz.,  6<s  ccm  tvttos  tov  fxiWovros. 

(e)  Others  find  it  concealed  in  verse  15  ;  and  some  make  it  out 
from  the  whole  of  the  sequel  after  vei*se  1 2. 

But  all  these  methods  come  short  of  fully  and  defi.nitely  exliib- 
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iting  the  contrast  here,  which  the  apostle  designs  to  make  between 
the  one  man  (Adam)  who  sinned,  and  Christ ;  which  contrast 
appears  fully  and  plainly  in  verses  18,  19.  With  the  majority 
of  interpreters,  therefore,  I  hesitate  not  to  regard  verses  13  — 17 
as  substantially  a  parenthesis  (thrown  in  to  illustrate  a  sentiment 
brought  to  view  in  the  protasis,  verse  12) ;  and  I  find  a  full 
apodosis  only  in  verses  18,  19,  where  the  sentiment  of  verse  12 
is  virtually  resumed  and  repeated,  and  where  the  apodosis  regu- 
larly follows,  after  an  ovrta  KaL  (I  admit,  however,  that  as 
ioTL  TVTTos  Tov  /xcAAovTos  iu  vcrsc  14  conveys  a  general  sentiment, 
which  may  make  a  kind  of  apodosis  in  the  way  of  hint.)  In  this 
manner,  and  only  in  this,  can  I  find  the  real  antithesis  or  compari- 
son as  fully  made  out,  which  the  apostle  designs  to  make.  This 
method  of  writing,  too,  where  the  protasis  is  suspended  for  the 
sake  of  explanations  thrown  in,  is  altogether  consonant  with  the 
usual  method  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  see  introduction  and  cf.  Rom. 
i.  3  —  7,  ii.  6  —  16.  Eph.  ii.  1  —  5.  iii.  1—13.  1  Tim.  i.  3,  4. 
llom.  ix.  10,  seq.  Rom.  ix.  22,  seq.  Rom.  viii.  3.  Heb.  iv..6  —  9. 
V.  6  — 10.  V.  10.  vii.  1.  ix.  7  — 12.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  apodosis  in  verses  18,  19,  is  given  in  hmguage 
that  takes  its  hue  from  the  intermediate  parenthesis  of  verses  13 
— 17.  The  simple  apodosis  independently  of  this  would  be: 
ovT(j)  Koi  Slol  €u6<s  SiKatoaiJirri  cts  Koa-fiov  elcnjXj^e,  koI  els  Trdvras  av&pwr 

Bt/  one  man^  hi  hio%  dv<^pa)7rov,  L  e.,  by  Adam,  as  appears  from 
verse  14 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  45.  The  apostle  cannot 
de>ign  that  this  should  be  strictly  construed  ;  for  he  liimself  has 
told  us,  that  "  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman,  being 
deceived,  was  in  the  transgression."  (1  Tim.  ii.  14.  2  Cor.  xi.  3), 
{,  e.,  Eve  first  transgressed ;  which,  moreover,  Paul  assigns  as  a 
reason  why  she  should  not  usurp  authority  and  have  precedence 
in  the  church.  In  the  like  way  the  son  of  Sirach  represents  Eve 
as  the  first  transgressor,  xxv.  24.  Then  why  is  not  Eve  men- 
tioned here  ?  Either  the  apostle,  in  making  mention  of  Adam, 
trusted  that  his  readers  would  spontaneously  call  to  mind  the 
primitive  pair,  the  woman  being  comprehended  along  with  the 
man  ;  or  he  designed  merely  to  compare  the  origin  itself  and 
extent  of  sin  and  misery  (without  particularizing  the  manner), 
with  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  deliverance  from  them  as 
wrought  by  Christ.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions, 
the  rule  a  potiori  nomen  Jit  seems  to  be  applicable  to  the  senti- 
ment of  it.  Adam  is  named  as  the  constituted  superior,  who  was 
first  formed  and  made  lord  of  the  inferior  creation.  Nor  can  any 
importance  be  here  attached  to  the  fact  itself,  that  two  were  con- 
cerned in  the  primitive  transgression :  **  they  twain  were  one 
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flesh ;  **  they  were  one  also  in  guilt,  t. «.,  they  were  lx)tli  partakers 
of  the  same  criminality.  The  object  of  investigation  is  not  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  first  transgression  ciune  to  be  com-, 
mitted,  but;  What  influence  had  the  primitive  sin,  in  which 
Adam  was  the  most  conspicuous,  responsible,  and  im))ortant 
actor,  on  the  race  of  men,  as  to  introducing  and  occa^^ioning  sin 
and  misery  ?  Besides,  had  Adam  refused  to  unite  with  his  wife 
in  her  transgression,  the  consequences  must  inevitably  have  been 
altogether  different  from  what  they  have  now  been.  His  act, 
then,  completed  the  mischief  which  was  begun  by  Eve ;  and  so 
the  apostle  names  him  here  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
followed ;  not,  however,  implying  that  he  considered  Eve  as  less 
blameworthy  than  Adam,  or  more  inexcusable,  to  which  1  Tim. 
ii.  14  is  directly  opposed.  But  congruity  in  respect  to  the  com- 
parison which  he  is  to  make,  probably  led  to  this  manner  of 
representation,  i.  e.,  the  comparing  of  the  one  man  {u  c,  the  first 
Adam)  with  one  man  (u  e,,  the  second  Adam).  How  would  it 
strike  readers,  if  Eve  had  been  here  substituted  for  Adam  ?  And 
this  suggestion  leads,  at  once,  to  a  perception  of  what  congruity 
demands  in  the  case  before  us. 

As  to  8ta  in  this  phrase,  it  designates,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
causa  principalis,  not  the  mere  secondary,  instrumental,  or  oc- 
casional cause.  In  the  Sept.  and  New  Test,  such  a  usage  is 
beyond  all  doubt  a  fi^quent  one,  as  any  good  lexicon  will  show. 

Siny  rj  dfjLOLfyruu  The  sin,  in  English,  would  mean  something 
different  from  the  Greek  here,  although  the  article  is  prefixed  to 
the  word.  Whenever  anything  is  named  which  is  generic  in  its 
nature,  but  unique  or  single  in  its  kind,  the  Greeks  usually  prefix 
the  article  to  it ;  e,  g.,  6  ^lXocto^os,  rj  opcnj,  rj  dAiJ-^cto,  to  dya^oi', 
rf  diKouxrvvrj,  etc.  In  such  cases,  17  Sucauxrvvrj  (for  example)  as  an 
entire  genus,  is  unique,  i.  c,  it  differs  from  all  other  qualities  of 
moral  beings  ;  and  so  it  has  the  article  prefixed  in  order  to  denote 
this.  But  still,  Sucauocrvvrj  may  at  another  time  be  regarded  by 
the  mind  as  a  genus  comprehending  several  subordinate  species, 
such  as  commutative  justice,  penal  justice,  integrity,  etc.;  in 
whi.ch  case  the  article  would  naturally  be  omitted.  Agreeably  to 
these  principles,  17  afiapria  here  appears  with  the  article,  because 
it  appears  in  its  simple  generic  nature,  i.  e,,  as  single  or  monadic. 
That  it  is  generic  here,  i.  e,,  that  it  comprehends  both  sinful 
actions  and  affections,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  from  what  follows.  If  Adam  was  created  so  as  to  be 
upright,  and  was  purely  holy  until  his  fall,  then  sin  commenced 
with  his  fall ;  sin  of  any  kind ;  sin  either  in  affection  or  action. 
That  such  a  generic  meaning  must  liere  be  given  to  rj  afxapTLa,  is 
evident,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  Adam's  desire  of  the  forbidden 
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fruit  inordinately  indulged,  was  a  sin  of  the  affections^  and  his 
actually  eating  it  was  a  sin  of  external  action.* 

Bretschneider  remarks  (Dogmat.  II.  48,  ed.  3),  that  the  article 
is  used  before  afrnprui  in  the  verse  before  us,  because  it  designates 
vitiositas,  but  not  peccata  aetualia.  But  surely  the  sequel  here 
will  not  justify  his  remark;  for  the  yj  ofiapTui  of  Adam  is  called 
(verse  14)  his  irapaPaxru; ;  in  verses  15, 17,  and  18,  his  Tropairro)- 
yxa;  in  verse  19,  his  irapoKoij;  all  of  which  implies  peccatum 
actucUe,  viz.,  the  unlawful  desiring  and  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

The  simple  scriptural  idea  of  dfiofyrCa  is  avofiCa,  t.  c,  lawless- 
ness, violation  of  law.  To  miss  the  mark,  to  e;T,  to  fail,  is  the 
primitive  meaning  of  a/xaprovco ;  and  a/xofyria  always  has  reference 
to  some  rule  or  law  which  is  violated  by  it ;  as  the  apostohc 
definition  of  it  by  avofua  clearly  shows.  At  all  events  nothing 
but  sin  as  an  act  can  be  here  designated ;  for  Adam's  sin  was 
such.  He  had  no  previous  vitiositas  ;  and  if  vitiositas  had  been 
a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  man,  Adam  surely  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  this.  The  meaning  must  be,  as  after- 
wards asserted,  that  sin  commenced  with  Adam's  vapd/Bcucns 
or  Trapdin-wfia  or  Tropcucoi/,  neither  of  which  is  vitiositas  but 
vitium. 

Into  the  world,  cts  tov  Koayuov,  i.  e,,  among  men,  into  the  world 
of  human  beings ;  corap.  IMktt.  xxvi.  13.  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  Matt, 
xiii.  38.  John.  i.  10.  iii.  16,  17.  xvi.  33.  2  Cor.  i.  12.  Comp.  also 
epX^o-^ai  ct?  TOV  Koa-fiov,  John  vi.  14.  ix.  39.  xi.  27-  xii.  46.  Heb. 
X.  5.  2  John  ii.  7.  That  the  right  explanation  of  #cocr/A09  is  given 
above,  is  confirmed  by  verse  18,  where  cts  irdvras  dyJpanrovs  is  a 
substitute  for  it,  and  one  of  equivalent  report. 

Entered  into,  invaded,^  eur^XJ^e.  The  first  entrance  or  the 
commencement  of  sin  is  here  designated ;  as  is  plain  from  the 
sequel,  where  SiyX^e  is  used  to  designate  the  further  and  universal 
progress  of  sin.  Compare  Wisd.  ii.  24,  <f>^6v<a  Be  Bvaj^oXov  J^dva- 
T05  €L(rrj\^€v  eU  tov  xocrfiov;  and  also  xiv.  14. 

And  by  sin,  koL  hw.  t^s  dfjLaprCag,  i.  e.,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  sin  ;  or  rather,  hy  reason  of  sin,  in  consequence  of  sin,  on 

^Ta  ?Q^^^!fi^^^^  •  **"'  o,tMpriaj  is  here  a  power  ruling  over  men  (verse  21 
Rnd  n^ml'v^^Ti^  f !  *  principle  existing  and  developing  itself  in  all  (7:  8) ; 
Srto^o"^„!^l?o^S!L-P--"^^^  i?  V  ^7-3:  21,     It  cannot  S>e  i^ 


,  ^««.,^  ,,„„  tnc  world,  i.  e.  as  De  Wette  savs.  not  merdv  esse  menit 
world.'lc^^.!  .r^n  .otm::;  beings  """'"  ""°'  ^'^"^  '*^^'  "»  '^ 
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account  of  sin ;  Sux  being  usually  employed  in  this  sense,  when 
put  before  the  Genitive. 

Death y  ^avaro^.  But  what  death  ?  That  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
soul,  or  of  both  ?  In  other  words :  Is  temporal  evil  only  here 
meant,  or  eternal^  or  both  ? 

The  answer  must  be  sought  for,  first  of  all,  in  the  %ism  loqueiidl 
of  the  author  himself.  In  the  context  we  liave  his  own  explana- 
don  of  ^(u/aT09.  In  verse  15,  death,  (d^re^ayov)  stands  opi>osed 
to  'XP-P'-'^  Tov  ®€ov  KOI  ri  6(Dp€a  €v  xapiTi.  In  verse  17,  it  stands 
Dpposed  to  T^  ircpttTcrctav  t^s  xofMros  kolL  Trj<s  Scd/kSs  r^s  SixatooT;- 
*np.  In  verse  21,  it  stands  opposed  to  fco^v  aliavuov.  In  cliai)ter 
vi.  23,  ^avaros  is  directly  contrasted  with  ^dnj  alutvio^.  Tliat 
^avaros,  then,  by  the  usus  loquendi  of  Paul,  does  sometimes  mean 
^  death  which  is  the  opposite  of  eternal  life  or  happiness,  is  here 
tuade  certain. 

In  the  like  sense,  i,  e.,  as  used  to  designate  the  penalty  of  sin, 
/he  reader  may  find  ^ovaros  in  other  writings  of  Paul ;  viz.  in 
!Rom.  i.  32.  vi.  21.  vi.  16.  vii.  5.  vii.  10.  vii.  13.  vii.  24.  viii.  2. 
viii.  6.  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  vii.  10.  2  Tim.  L  10.  Heb.  ii.  14.  Nor  is 
this  peculiar  to  Paul  alone,  for  it  agrees  with  that  of  other  sacred 
writers  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.g,,  John  viii.  51.  v.  24.  James 
L  15.  1  John  iii.  14.  Rev.  ii.  11.  xx.  6.  xx.  14. 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  word  death  to  be  used  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  c.  g.,  Dent.  xxx.  15.  Jer.  xxi.  8  (comp.  Sirach  xv. 
7).  Prov.  V.  5.  viii.  36.  xi.  19.  xii.  28.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  And  in 
the  same  way  the  verb  to  die  is  employed  ;  e.  g,,  by  Paul,  Kom. 
viiL  13  ;  by  John  vi.  50.  xi.  26.  viii.  21.  So  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; e.  g.,  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  17,  20,  21,  24,  28,  32,  Prov.  xv.  10. 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  8, 11, 13,  14,  15.  Must  not  this  be  the  sense,  also, 
in  Gen.  ii.  17.  iii.  3,  4? 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
limit  the  words  death,  die,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  or  tem- 
poral death.  E.g.,  John  viii.  51,  *If  any  man  shall  keep  my 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death.*  John  v.  24.  *  He  that  heareth  my 
words  .  ,  •  is  passed  from  death  unto  life*  John  xi.  26,  *  Who- 
soever .  .  .  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die*  Ezek.  xviii.  28, 
'  He  - . .  that  tumeth  away  from  his  transgressions . . .  shall  surely 
live,  he  shall  not  die ;  *  and  so  in  many  of  the  other  passages 
quoted.  The  biblical  usage  is  very  definitely  and  specifically  set 
forth  in  Deut  xxx.  5  ;  *  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day, 
Ilife  and  good,  and  death  and  evil.'  Life  is  the  image  of  all 
good,  and  therefore  is  employed  to  express  it ;  death  is  the 
consummation  of  all  evil,  and  so  it  is  used  as  a  strong  expression 
in  order  to  designate  every  kind  of  evil,  whether  temporal  or 
eternal. 

14 
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The  U811S  loquendiy  then,  doubtless  permits  ^dvaro^  to  be  con- 
ptrucd  as  designating  the  penalty  of  sin,  yea  the  whole  penalty. 
The  only  question  is :  Wliether  Sdvarcys  is  employed  in  this  sense 
in  the  passage  before  us  ? 

The  antithesis  in  verses  15,  17,  21,  and  vi.  23,  as  produced 
above,  would  seem  to  go  far  toward  a  final  settlement  of  this 
question.  Indeed,  there  is  no  philological  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion, that  death  in  the  sense  of  penakf/ for  sin,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  meaning  of  the  writer  here. 

Is  there  anything  now  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  goes  to 
show  that  death  should  here  have  a  limited  meaning  given  to  it, 
or  (in  other  words)  that  it  should  be  construed  as  meaning  only 
the  death  of  the  body  f 

What  then  is  tlie  nature  of  the  case  ?  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  as 
condemnation  [Karaicpt/ia]  came  upon  all  men  by  the  offence  of 
one  man  (Adam),  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  (Christ),  all  men 
have  access  to  Slkouoo-l^  cts  fonyv,  verse  18.  Now  as  fanj  is  here 
phiinly  the  antithesis  of  Sdvaros  [KaTa/cpt/xa],  we  have  only  to 
inquire  what  must  be  the  meaning  of  fony  in  order  to  obtain  that 
of  ^di/ttTos.  But  in  respect  to  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Zmj 
means  the  blessings  or  happiness  procured  by  a  Saviour's  death, 
i.  e,,  it  designates  all  the  holiness  and  happiness  which  this  intro- 
duces. But  certainly,  these  blessings  are  not  limited  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  I  do  not  deny  that  such  a  resurrection  is  a 
blessing  to  the  righteous ;  see  1  Cor.  xv.  I  would  rather  say 
however,  that  the  resurrection  is  sometliing  preparatory  to  the 
bestowment  of  blessings.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  as  truly  as  the  righteous ; 
yet  surely  no  one  will  count  this  a  Messing  to  them.  It  is  only  a 
preparation  for  augmented  misery. 

It  cannot  be,  then,  that  the  simple  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
in  itself  considered,  should  be  called  SwccuWi?  C^afys,  and  therefore 
a  state  of  temporal  death  is  not  a  direct  and  full  antithesis  to  life, 
i.  e.,  in  the  sense  given  to  this  word  by  the  apostle,  temporal  death 
is  not  principally  the  evil  from  which  it  is  the  main  object  of 
Christ  to  deliver  us ;  for  resurrection  from  this  is  a  good  or  an 
eml,  just  as  the  case  may  be  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of 
him  who  is  the  subject  of  such  resurrection. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  whether  Christ  delivers  from  the 
suffering  itself  of  temporal  death,  since  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion, are  mortal  and  die.  One  thing,  however,  should  be  said  in 
reference  to  this ;  which  is,  that  *  th6  sting  of  death '  is  taken 
away  as  to  believers,  through  the  hopes  inspired  by  a  Saviour's 
blood ;  and  that  in  this  way  the  evil  is  greatly  mitigated  in  respect 
to  those  who  have  true  hope  in  Christ. 
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Once  more ;  the  penalty  of  aU  sin  is  evil,  u  e^  evil  as  to  both 
body  and  souL  ^  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die."  Evil  to  the 
bod^  those  of  course  will  admit,  who  hold  that  temporal  death  is 
here  meant.  Evil  to  the  soul  they  must  also  admit ;  for  how  is 
it  possible  that  any  one  should  sin,  without  defiling,  jiolluting,  and 
rendering  unhappy  the  soul?  The  primary  elements  of  the 
moral  universe  must  be  changed,  before  tliis  can  take  place.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  Adam,  or  in  any  other  case,  that  sin 
should  be  conunitted  without  injury  to  the  $ouL  It  would  follow 
with  certainty,  then,  tliat  if  Adam's  first  sin  was  a  reed  sin,  and  a 
fortiori  if  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  sins  (as  we  surely  have 
much  reason  to  conclude  when  we  consider  its  consequences), 
then  death  in  its  extensive  sense  must  have  been  tlie  penalty 
attached  to  it.  What  reason  can  be  given,  why  other  sins  less 
than  his  are  punishable  with  death  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  this 
word,  and  yet  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  not  punishable  in  the 
like  way  ?  Was  he  not  even  the  more  culpable,  who  fell  from  a 
state  of  entire  holiness  ? 

Finally,  the  apostle,  when  he  comes  to  point  out  the  dissimili- 
tude between  Adam's  offence  and  its  consequences,  and  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  and  its  consequences  (as  he  does  in  verses  15  — 
17),  opposes  the  KaroKpLfia  occasioned  by  Adam  to  the  ^ucauofia 
cflected  by  Christ,  verse  1 6  ;  and  the  &dvaT09  inti-oduced  by  the 
former,  to  the  PcufriXeu^iy  cv  ^cog  accomplished  by  the  latter,  verse 
17.  Now  as  Sucaito/ia  is  not,  in  its  more  imi)ortant  sense,  a  de- 
liverance from  temporal  death  merely,  nor  t/ie  reigning  in  life 
merely  a  deliverance  from  mortality  ;  so  temporal  death,  although 
included  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  22)  cannot  with  any  good  appearance 
of  reason,  be  understood  here  as  the  only  and  essential  meaning 
of  ^avaros. 

And  thus,  Kcl  ovT<t)i,  u  e.,  and  so,  or  and  in  like  manner.  The 
exact  idea  that  the  writer  means  to  express  by  these  words,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand,  when  we  have  examined  the 
remaining  words  of  the  verse. 

Because  that  all  have  sinned,  €<!>  ia  iravres  TjfjMprov.  Another 
method  of  rendering  this  has  often  been  urged,  viz.,  in  aviiom 
all  have  sinned.  So  the  Vulgate  ;  and  so,  in  conformity  to  this, 
Augustine,  Beza,  Calixtus,  E.  Schmidt,  Calovius,  et  alii.  But 
the  objections  to  translating  €<!>  ia  by  in  quo,  in  whom,  arc 
weighty;  for,  (1)  If  <p  be  made  masc,  there  is  no  antecedent  for 
it  within  any  probable  limits.  'Av^punrov  lies  too  far  back  ;  and 
Sayaros  would  make  no  tolerable  sense  ;  for  what  meaning  could 
be  conveyed,  by  saying,  *  in  which  death  all  have  sinned  ?  *  (2) 
Not  iirl  ^  (€^'  £),  but  €v  &  would  be  the  proper  expression  for  in 
tp/totn.     So  Thomas  Magister  and  Phavorinus:  €<^*  <^  aam  rov 
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8 1  d  T  t .  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  4,  €<f>  ^  ov  ^eXofiev.  (3)  The  asser- 
tion €^'  ta  7rdvT€s  rjfmprov,  is  dwelt  upon  and  explained  in  yerses 
13,  14  ;  and  in  these  verses,  men's  own  personal  sins  appear  to 
be  spoken  of  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see),  not  those  of  another 
which  are  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  if  this  explanation  be  admit- 
ted, then  c<^'  <S  cannot  here  mean  in  whom.  (4)  If  c^'  &  could  be 
properly  taken  as  equivalent  to  cv  w,  (and  hrC  and  iv  are  beyond 
all  doubt  sometimes  commuted  as  to  sense  in  the  New  Test.), 
yet  the  whole  phrase,  viz.,  afjuafyrdv€Lv  hri  tlvl,  meaning  to  sin  in 
some  one  or  hy  one^  is  so  far  as  I  know,  without  any  example  to 
support  it.  If  the  apostle  had  designed  to  express  such  an  un- 
usual idea,  would  he  not  of  course  have  shunned  all  ambiguity  of 
phraseology,  and  made  the  form  of  his  expression  so  definite  that 
no  doubt  could  remain  ?  As  it  is,  we  must  follow  the  usual  laws 
of  interpretation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  author- 
ized by  these  to  translate  c<^'  «,  because^  for  that,  etc.  Thus  in 
the  examples  adduced  by  Phavorinus  :  c^'  w  rrjv  KXoirrp^  c/syourcD, 
BECAUSE  thou  hast  committed  theft ;  c^'  oh  [plur.]  rov  vofxav  ov 
TT^p€t9,  BECAUSE  thou  dost  not  obey  the  law.  So  in  the  example 
of  Thomas  Magister :  €<^'  (^  PcwaSiov  €ypa<f>€y,  because  he  has 
give?!  a  sketch  of  Gennadius,  So  Marcus  Aurelius  says  :  c^*  ols 
oparc  fL€  8taK€t)uL€vov,  BECAUSE  ye  see  me  determined,  in  Herod.  1. 
4.  Tlieo[)liilus  (ad  Autol.  2)  says :  €<^'  w  ovk  la-xvo'€  ^avaTuxrai 
avTov^,  Bi: CAUSE  he  coidd  not  kill  them  ;  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  extr.) 
l<f>  oh  iy€v6fjLY}v  ....  irpO'^fjLo^,  BECAUSE  I was  ready.  In  fact, 
€^*  w  is  a  well  known  elliptical  phrase,  employed  in  the  same  sense 
as  Iv  TovTO)  OTL,  or  our  English  in  that,  because.  And  in  this 
rendering  agree  Theodoret,  Photius,  Pelagius,  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Pet.  Martyr,  our  Eng.  Version,  Gerhard,  Piscator, 
Parneus,  Buddaius,  Raphel,  Wetstein,  Carpzov.  Koppe,  Flatt, 
Schott,  Vatablus,  Schmid,  Steudel,  Tholuck,  Rucker^  Reiche, 
and  many  others. 

Other  ti-anslations  of  €<^'  w  have  also  been  defended ;  per  eum 
(Groiius);  propter  quern  (Eisner);  secundum  quern  (Photius, 
CEcumenius,  Bi-etsch.) ;  cum  quo  (Cocceius) ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
say  of  these,  that  if  Paul  had  meant  to  express  such  a  sense,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  not  have  employed  Sid,  or  cruv, 
or  fLCTo,  or  Kara,  instead  of  using  hru  Even  post  quern  has  been 
proposed  as  a  version  of  c<^'  w,  i,  e.,  after  whom.  But  what 
would  be  the  sense  of  Paul's  saying,  that  Adam's  posterity  sinned 
after  he  did  ?  Did  his  readers  need  to  be  told  this  ?  Others,  as 
Homberg,  Venema,  Schmid,  and  Glockler,  render  €<!>  to  unto 
which,  viz.,  unto  which  death  or  punishment ;  thus  making  ^Trt  to 
mark  the  end  or  consequence  to  which  sinning  came.  In  the 
classics  we  do  indeed  find  voo-etv  eiri  Bavdrta,  to  be  sick  unto  deaik 
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(JElian),  and  ^rjcrai  hri  Savamo,  to  bind  unto  death  (ITorwl.),  and 
other  like  phrases.  But  a  conclusive  objection  against  this  inter- 
pretation is,  that  the  apostle  has  just  said,  and  more  sti-onjrly 
said,  the  very  thing  that  this  interpretation  makes  him  to  say  over 
again.  Besides,  to  understand  the  apostle  here  as  saying  that  ail 
have  sinned  unto  death,  would  seem  to  imply,  that  they  mi^rht 
have  sinned  to  a  certain  extent  without  incurring  such  a  penalty. 
Different  from  this  is  the  case  where  another  apostle  says,  "  there 
is  a  sin  unto  death  ;^  for  he  is  there  discussing  the  subject  of  an 
unpardonaUe  sin. 

Finally :  to  render  €^'  £,  on  account  of  which,  for  the  sake  of 
which,  would  be  little  short  of  nonsense ;  for  how  could  the  apostle 
say,  that  all  men  sinned  for  the  sake  of  bringing  death  upon 
themselves  ? 

When  Origen,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  some  other 
fathers,  adopt  the  sense  of  in  quo,  this  appe^irs  to  be  the  result 
of  their  theology  rather  than  of  their  philology.  Augustine  has 
given  us  the  explanation  of  his  views :  "  Fuerunt  enim  omnes 
ratione  seminis  in  lumbis  Adam  quando  damnatus  est :  et  ideo 
sine  illis  damnatus  non  est,  [Heb.  VII.  9,  10] ;  contra  JuL 
Pelag.  V.  12.  And  again  :  "  In  Adam  omnes  tunc  peccaverunt, 
quando  in  ejus  natura,  ilia  insha  vi  qua  eos  gignere  poterat, 
adhuc  omnes  ille  unus  fuerunt,**  De  pecc.  Merit,  et  Rem.  III.  7. 
The  same  ujiity  with  Adam  has  Pres.  Edwards  labored  to  estab- 
lish in  Part  IV.  chapter  3  of  his  work  on  Original  Sin  ;  where 
he  has  argued,  that  the  unity  of  each  individual  of  the  human 
race  with  Adam  their  common  ancestor  may  as  well  be  asserted, 
as  the  unity  of  any  individual  with  himself  at  different  points  of 
time  ;  unity  in  both  cases  being  merely  a  matter  of  "  sovereign 
and  arbitrary  appointment."  The  schoolmen  have  speculated  ad 
nauseam  on  this  subject. 

All  have  sinned,  ^rarrc?  rj^iaprrov.  But  how  ?  In  their  own 
proper  persons  ?  Or  in  Adam  ?  Or  is  it  merely  the  meaning 
of  rjfjLapTov  here,  that  all  men  are  treated  as  sinners  ? 

This  last  opinion  Storr  maintains ;  and  he  appeals  to  Grcn. 
xliv.  32,  "irxiani  then  IwiU  hear  the  Uam^.  i,  e.,  I  will  be  treated 
as  a  sinner,  as  he  construes  it.  But  the  meaning  is,  *  I  will  con- 
sent to  be  regarded  as  a  sinner  by  my  father/  He  also  refers  to 
Job  ix.  29,  3?i^x  dX ;  which  however  does  not  support  the 
appeal.  Grotius  also  appeals  to  Gen.  xxxi.  27,  and  Job  vi.  24  (?) 
for  the  like  purpose ;  but  without  ground.  And  although,  if  an 
exigency  of  the  passage  demanded  it,  T^futprov  might  be  rendered, 
are  treated  as  sinners  (com p.  1  K.  i.  21,  where,  however,  the 
meaning  is  '  I  and  my  son  shall  be  sinners  in  the  view  of  the 

reigning  prince');  yet  no  such  exigency  occurs  here, as  vers.  13, 

14:: 
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14,  show;  for  in  these  (which  are  plainly  built  upon  the  latter 
part  of  verse  12),  the  writer  labors  to  show  that  men  are  them- 
selves actual  sinners ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Besides,  it 
is  a  good  rule  of  interpretation,  never  to  depart  from  the  usual 
sense  of  words  unless  there  is  an  imperious  reason  for  it ;  and 
afrnprdim  does  not  usually,  if  ever,  mean  to  be  trecUed  as  a  sinner. 

But  the  second  method  of  explanation,  viz., '  that  aU  men  have 
sinned  m  Adam,  cannot  be  adopted  here,  because  it  is  founded 
merely  in  the  mode  of  expression,  t.  c,  in  the  phrase  i<t>  tL  The 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  opinion  have  already  been  stated  above. 
It  can  be  admitted  only  in  case  of  philological  necessity,  which 
does  not  occur  here.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  first 
plain  and  simple  method  of  interpretation,  viz.,  all  men  have 
sinned  in  their  own  persons ;  all  men  have  themselves  incurred 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  so  subjected  themselves  to  its  penalty ;  or  at 
least,  all  men  are  themselves  sinners,  and  so  are  liable  to  death. 
The  word  ^fiofyrov  contains  in  itself  an  active  sense  throughout ; 
and  must  therefore  imply  sin  in  an  active  sense.  Accordingly, 
the  word  ayuafnavia  has  neither  passive  nor  middle  voice ;  which 
is  a  striking  evidence  that  the  word  is,  from  its  very  nature,  sus- 
ceptible of  only  an  active  sense.  Besides,  in  the  case  before  us 
the  Aorist  is  employed ;  which,  as  Riickert  and  Reiche  have 
well  observed,  designates  what  was  matter  oifact,  not  mere  state 
or  condition.  The  connection  strongly  impresses  the  same  idea. 
The  sin  of  Adam,  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  was 
one  of  fact,  deed,  action,  not  of  state  or  condition ;  and  the  impli- 
cation is,  that  7raKT€9  have  sinned  as  he  did,  although  not  against 
the  same  law,  or  precept,  verse  14.  Moreover,  the  assertion  of 
universal  sinfulness  has  an  evident  reference  to  the  apostle's  pre- 
vious declaration  and  conclusion,  in  iii.  19  —  23.  All  his  proof 
in  chaps,  i. — iii.  of  universal  sin,  consists  in  appeal  to  factSy  u  e., 
to  sins  actually  committed. 

Some  of  the  most  respectable  commentators,  it  is  true,  regard 
Trarrcs  rjfiapTov  as  meaning  that  all  have  sinned  in  Adam,  or  at 
least,  that  through  him  they  have  become  sinners ;  and  they 
appeal  to  verse  17 — ^19  in  support  of  this  sentiment.  Audit 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  more  ground  for  objection  to 
the  sentiment  which  the  expression  thus  construed  would  convey, 
than  there  is  to  the  sentiment  in  verse  17  — 19.  But  still 
there  are  philological  difficulties  involved  in  such  an  exegesis, 
which  I  see  no  way  of  satisfactorily  removing.  Verses  13  and 
14  seem  plainly  to  recognize  such  sin  as  that  of  which  men  are 
personally  and  actually  guilty ;  yea  a  sin  difi*erent  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  Adam's  first  transgression,  .  • .  .  M 
rov^  firf  aiJuifynj(ravTas  cirt  r<p  ofJiouLfjuiTi,  t^  troLpafiaucrettii  *A8au. 
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This  is  a  sin  moreover,  on  account  of  which  "  death  reigned  over 
them."  But  if  this  sin  were  the  very  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to 
them,  and  not  their  own  actual  sin ;  if  it  were  merely  his  sin 
propagated  to  them  (as  the  usuid  sentiment  respecting  original 
sin  is) ;  then  how  could  it  be  tliat  death  came  u()on  them,  although 
they  had  not  sinned  afler  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression  ? 
So  far  from  this  must  it  be,  that  Adam's  sin  is  their  very  sin, 
and  the  very  ground  here  alleged  by  the  apostle  why  death 
reigns  over  them. 

This  consideration,  united  with  the  principle  that  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  yfmprov  should  be  received,  unless  there  is  a  solid 
reason  for  departing  from  it ;  and  all  this  added  to  the  considera- 
tion diat  verses  13,  14  are  clearly  epexegetical  of  the  latUiv  part 
of  verse  1 2 ;  seem  to  make  it  unavoidable  that  Trarrcs  rumpTov 
should  be  here  construed,  aU  have  sinned  in  their  own  persons  or 
actv,allAf. 

Calvin,  £dwards,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and  others,  explain  the 
phrase  in  question  by  referring  to  verse  19  ;  and  some  of  them 
allege  as  a  ground  of  this,  that  the  design  of  the  ai>ostle  requires 
us  so  to  understand  ttclvtcs  rnjLoprov  here,  because  he  is  evidently 
intent  upon  representing  the  evils  which  Adam  occasioned.  But 
because  verse  19  asserts  an  influence  of  Adam  upon  the  sinful- 
ness of  men,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  sentiment  must 
therefore  be  of  course  affirmed  in  verse  1 2 ;  certainly  not  that  it 
should  be  directly  asserted  in  the  same  manner.  It  appears  quite 
probable,  I  readily  concede,  that  Paul,  in  making  the  declarations 
contained  in  verse  12,  had  in  his  own  mind  a  view  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  first  offence  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness  of  his 
posterity.  It  is  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  koI  ovrcos  implies 
this ;  which  (with  Erasmus,  Tholuck,  and  others)  we  might  con- 
strue, et  ita  factum  est,  i.  e.,  and  so  it  happened,  or  and  thus  it  was 
brought  about,  viz.,  brought  about  that  all  men  became  sinners, 
and  thus  fell  under  sentence  of  death ;  in  other  words,  Adam's 
offence  was  the  occasion  of,  or  brought,  sin  and  condemnation  upon 
all  men ;  yet  it  seems  clear,  that  no  more  is  here  explicitly  and 
directly  asserted,  than  that  all  men  are  themselves  actual  sinners, 
and  therefore  come  under  condemnation.  But  in  the  preceding 
dfiofyrCa,  ets  tov  Kocfiov  €icr^X^€,  and  in  the  ical  ovrcos  ....  Si^A^e, 
I  think  we  may  without  any  forced  construction,  nay  that  we 
must,  discover  an  indirect  intimation  of  what  is  directly  asserted 
in  verses  17  — 19,  viz.,  that  the  first  offence  of  Adam  was  con- 
nected with  the  sin  and  misery  of  his  posterity,  and  in  some  sense 
or  other  causal  of  it.  At  the  outset,  then,  Paul  may  have  had 
this  sentiment  in  his  mind;  yet  in  verse  12  he  seems  to  intimate 
it  only  in  the  expressions  just  cited.     Construed  in  this  way,  the 
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sense  of  the  verse  would  be  as  follows :  *  By  means  of  Adam's 
first  offence  sin  and  death  invaded  the  world  of  mankind ;  and 
having  thus  invaded  it,  thej  have  been  marching  through  it 
(Bc^X^e)  and  carrying  on  their  conquests  ever  since;  all  men 
have  become  sinners,  all  have  come  under  condemnation.' 

While  the  clause  before  us,  then,  simply  asserts  the  fact  that  all 
have  become  sinners  and  have  therefore  come  under  condemna- 
tion, it  may  be  regarded  as  intimating,  by  implication,  that  the 
whole  of  what  has  come  upon  men  stands  connected  with  the 
introduction  by  Adam  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  those  commentators,  who  find  in  our  verse 
no  intimation  of  such  a  connection  of  all  men  with  Adam ;  less 
still  can  I  assent  to  those,  who  find  in  it  no  charge  at  all  upon 
Adam's  posterity  of  actual  sin  in  propria  persona. 

The  objection  has  been  made,  that  by  construing  the  clause 
before  us  as  having  respect  to  actual  sin,  infants  must  be 
included  among  actual  sinners ;  which  is  not  true.  But  how  can 
any  more  difficulty  arise  from  saying  that  all  are  sinners  here, 
than  from  the  apostle's  saying  the  very  same  thing  so  often  in 
the  previous  part  of  his  epistle,  e.  g.,  iii.  9  — 18,  19,  23?  Of 
course  the  writer  of  such  declarations  must  be  understood  to  desig- 
nate such  as  are  capable  of  being  sinners.  That  the  apostle  had 
his  eye  on  the  case  of  infants,  in  particular,  anywhere  in  this 
whole  paragraph,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  doubtful ;  particu- 
larly when  we  take  in  to  account  the  implication  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  infants  in  Rom.  ix.  11. 

Are  such  commands  and  declarations  as  these :  "  He  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned ;  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
perish ;  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  He  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
of  those  who  diligently  seek  him ;  Make  to  yourselves  a  new 
heart,  for  why  will  you  die,"  and  numerous  others,  to  be  applied 
to  infants  and  idtois  ?  Are  we  not,  on  every  rational  ground  of 
interpretation,  just  as  much  entitled  to  say  that  the  Saviour 
purposely  consigns  over  to  damnation  all  intants  because  they  do 
not  and  cannot  believe  ?  To  believe  what  we  do  not  understand, 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  that  infants  and  idiots  should  under- 
stand the  gospel  method  of  salvation,  is  equally  so.  By  general 
consent,  then,  we  omit  to  include  infants  and  idiots  in  the  threat- 
ening, "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  We  suppose 
this  is  applicable  to  those  only,  who  are  physiologically  and  psy- 
chologically capable  of  understanding  and  believing.  Let  us  be 
consistent.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  who  have  sinned 
and  come  under  the  penalty  of  death,  he  must  mean  those  who 
were  capable  of  sin  in  the  acttuil  sense ;  t.  e.,  he  must  mean  so, 
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if  the  word  ^fuaprov  characterizes  such.  And  that  it  does,  has,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  been  already  shown  above. 

Again ;  should  it  be  objected,  that  the  parallel  between  the 
effects  of  Adam's  sin  and  the  grace  of  Christ  would  lose  its  mean- 
ing, in  case  we  suppose  that  men  s  own  actucU  sins  are  designated 
in  the  passage  before  us ;  my  answer  would  be,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  if  Adam  be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  of  in- 
troducing sin  into  the  world,  and  his  offence  as  in  some  way  the 
cause  or  occasion  of  all  the  offences  that  followed.  Indeed  this  is 
the  only  ground  on,  which  a  true  parallelism  can  be  maintained. 
Does  the  grace  of  Christ  save  any  sinner  who  does  not  repent 
and  believe  f  Surely  not.  Then  of  course  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
not  the  only  thing  requisite  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  There 
must  be  some  act  of  their  own,  as  well  as  the  provisions  which 
grace  has  made,  in  order  that  they  should  be  saved.  Must  there 
not  then  be  something  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  himself  as  well  as 
on  the  part  of  Adam,  to  complete  his  full  and  final  destruction  ? 
Must  there  not  be  a  true  and  real  ttciktcs  yfuiprov?  This 
argument,  then,  although  so  often  and  so  strenuously  urged, 
would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  felo  de  se.  The  very  nature  of  the 
parallelism  before  us  would  seem  to  demand  a  different  conclu- 
sion, and  in  some  respects  one  opposite  to  that  which  i§  often 
drawn. 

Once  more ;  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam  surely  are  not,  as 
many  suppose,  limited  by  the  apostle,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  are  not  to  be  limited,  to  that  part  only  of  suffering  which 
comes  upon  our  race  by  reason  of  original  sin  (as  it  is  called), 
whatever  this  sin  may  be.  Verse  14  speaks  of  *  death  as  reign- 
ing over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  AdanCs 
transgression ; '  and  of  course  it  speaks  of  sin  committed  by 
Adam's  posterity,  different  from  that  of  Adam ;  and  verse  1 G 
speaks  of  the  many  offences  which  the  free  gift  of  Christ  takes 
away  or  causes  to  be  pardoned,  in  distinction  from  the  one  offence 
only  of  Adam  that  is  concerned  with  our  sin  and  condemnation. 
It  follows  of  couAe,  and  we  are  thus  assured,  that  the  apostle  does 
not  limit  himself  to  the  one  offence  of  Adam  and  its  consequences 
in  the  alleged  way  of  imputation,  when  he  exhibits  the  contrast 
between  Adam  and  Christ.  Why  should  he  do  so  ?  If  actual 
sin  in  any  way  proceeds  from,  is  connected  with,  or  is  occasioned 
by,  the  sin  of  Adam ;  then  does  it  follow,  that  actual  sin  should 
enter  into  the  contrast  presented  by  the  apostle,  between  the  sin 
and  misery  occasioned  by  the  first  Adam,  and  the  justification  and 
happiness  introduced  by  the  second. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  we 
may  not  construe  7ran-cs  ^fJuapTovy  as  I  have  done  above. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  the  interpretation  of  icat  ovrd?.  Does  it 
mean :  "  And  in  like  manner  with  Adam  did  his  posterity  sin, 
and  like  him  come  under  sentence  of  death?  Or  is  this  the 
meaning :  ^  As  death  followed  sin  in  the  case  of  Adam,  so  did  it 
in  the  case  of  his  posterity  ? '     Or  does  the  apostle  intend  to  say, 

*  Since  Adam  introduced  sin  and  misery  into  the  world,  his  sin 
has  been  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  and  all  of  them  have  been 
subjected  to  death  thereby  ? '  Not  the  first ;  because  verse  14 
tells  us  that  death  came  on  many  of  Adam's  posterity,  who  had 
NOT  sinned  in  the  manner  that  he  did,  i,  e.,  against  a  revealed 
and  express  law.  Not  the  third ;  for  the  reasons  already  given 
above,  reasons  why  we  must  accede  to  the  idea,  that  iramrcs  rjfmp^ 
Tov  here  means  actual  sin  in  propria  persona.  Shall  we  conclude 
then,  that  the  meaning  of  ical  ovnus  must  be  substantially  what  is 
implied  in  the  second  of  the  above  questions,  viz.,  ^  As  sin  entered 
the  world,  and  death  was  inseparably  connected  with  it,  so  death 
has  passed  through  the  world,  and  come  upon  all  men,  because  it 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  sin  which  all  men  have  com- 
mitted ? '  Even  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  me  to  convey 
the  whole  truth.  The  whole  verse  seems  to  contain  an  intima- 
tion, as  has  already  been  stated  above,  that  both  the  sins  of  men 
and  their  condemnation  stand  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
with  the  first  offence  by  Adam.     Kai  ovriDs  then  must  mean: 

*  And  the  matter  being  thus,'  or  *  circumstances  being  such,'  viz., 
Adam  having  thus  introduced  sin  and  death, '  it  passed  on  through 
all  his  race,'  i.  e,,  all  have  sinned,  and  all  have  come  under  con- 
demnation in  these  circumstances.  If  we  look  at  verses  18,  19, 
we  shall  surely  find  that  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death 
was  considered  by  Paul  as  having  some  important  connection 
with  the  diffusion  of  them  in  after  ages.  Kal  ovnas  then  may 
mean  here,  et  hac  conditioner  et  ita  factum  est,  et  rebus  sic 
constitutis. 
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Thb  apostle  having  thus  declared  that  sin  and  death  were  introdnced  into  the 
woild  by  one  man,  and  had  become  universal,  in  order  to  complete  the  comparison 
wliich  lie  designs,  and  which  is  intimated  by  Sxnrep  at  the  beginning  of  verse  12,  he 
would  have  naturally  filled  out  the  sentence  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  this  verse, 
ouTws  Koi  5t*  €vhs  hfbpdyirov  rj  ^co))  els  rhv  KOiTfiov  [eh  trtkuTas  iy^pcfrirous]  c((r^A^, 
comp.  verses  17, 18.  But  he  suspends  his  apodosis  here,  for  the  sake  of  elucidating 
and  coniirming  what  he  had  already  said.  This  he  does  by  taking  a  case  in  respect 
to  wliich  one  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  difhcult  to  prove  that  men 
are  sinners,  viz.,  {afiapria  ^u  iu  KocTfio))  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law; 
although  they  are  not  themselves  prone  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  in  such  circum- 
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stances,  or  they  make  but  little  account  of  it.  Tet  it  b  a  fact  that  tbey  yvere  einnere, 
and  that  death  therefore  prevailed  over  them  all,  even  ail  who  had  nut  tduncd 
against  revealed  law  as  Adam  did. 

(13)  UiUil  the  laWy  axpL  vo/iov ;  t. «.,  the  law  of  Moses,  as  verse 
14  plainly  leads  us  to  construe  it.  Some  commentators  (Orifrc^n, 
Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Coppe,  and  others)  construe  axpi  vo/jlov 
not  as  designating  the  commencement  of  tlie  Mosaic  economy,  but 
as  extending  through  the  whole  period  of  it.  In  defence  of  such 
an  interpretation,  we  are  referred  to  a^i  in  Acts  iii.  21,  and  its 
synonyme  ha^  Sv  in  Acts  ii.  35.  Gren.  xxviii.  15,  etc  That  these 
words  are  sometimes  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  indi- 
cate a  cessation  of  anything  that  is,  or  is  done,  at  the  time  which 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a;^t  or  ca>s,  is  true.  In  other 
words,  the  terminus  ad  quem  does  not  limit  the  thing  affirrn(»d 
universally  ;  it  only  expresses  a  limit  for  a  certain  purpose.  For 
example  :  in  Acts  iii.  21  it  is  said,  that '  the  heavens  must  receive 
Jesus  o-'Xp^  ')(p6vtav  aTroicaTaoTourccos  Trdvrwv,  until  the  restoration  of 
all  things  ;  by  which  is  not  meant,  that  he  is  no  longer  to  dwell 
in  heaven,  but  that  he  will  certainly  dwell  there  until  the  time 
specified.  But  whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  possible 
meaning  of  a;(pt  in  some  cases,  verse  14  clearly  shows  that  here 
it  means  only  until  the  commencement  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  i.  e., 
the  time  when  these  laws  were  given. 

*  But  was  sin  in  the  world  no  longer  than  until  that  period  ? 
Did  it  cease  when  the  law  was  introduced  ?  This  would  be  a 
direct  contradiction  of  verse  20,  and  of  many  other  passages.' 
The  answer  is  brief.  It  is  no  part  of  the  apostle's  object,  to  aver 
that  sin  did  not  exist  after  this  period ;  but  to  declare  that  it 
existed  before  it  What  he  had  already  said,  once  and  again, 
necessarily  involved  the  idea,  that  where  law  was  there  sin  was. 
But  he  had  also  said,  that  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression,"  iv.  15.  Now  some  of  his  readers  might  suggest, 
that :  *  Since  you  say  that  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression,  how  then  were  men  sinners  before  the  law  was 
given  f  To  this  question,  I  suppose  the  apostle  to  answer  in  our 
verse.  *  Sin  was  in  the  world  until  the  law  of  Moses,  i.  e.,  men 
were  sinners  between  the  time  of  Adam  and  Moses,  for  death 
reigned  during  all  this  period,*  verse  13.  In  other  words  ;  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  law  expressly  revealed,  in 
order  that  men  should  be  sinners ;  for  "  the  heathen  who  have 
no  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,"  ii.  14. 

That  afuipTui  here  means  something  different  from  original  sin, 
or  imputed  sin,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  reference  which  the 
apostle  tacitly  makes  to  a  law  of  nature  that  had  been  trans- 
gressecL    A  revealed  law  there  was  not  for  men  in  general,  ante- 
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cedently  to  the  time  of  Moses  ;  yet  men  were  sinners.  How  ? 
By  sinning  against  the  law  "  written  on  their  hearts'*  (ii.  15); 
and  sinning  in  despite  of  the  penaUy  of  death,  i.  32.  But  if  such 
was  their  sin,  it  was  actual  sin,  not  merely  imputed  guilt.* 

Some,  however,  state  the  apostle's  reasoning  here  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  viz.,  *  Men's  own  sins  were  not  imputed  to  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  transgressing  any  law,  until  the  law  of  Moses 
was  given  ;  yet  they  were  counted  sinners  (d/Aoprtia  ^v  iv  Koafjuo); 
consequently,  it  must  have  been  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  being 
imputed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  own  offences  were  not 
imputed.' 

Although  this  mode  of  exegesis  is  supported  by  names  of  high 
respectability,  I  cannot  accede  to  it  for  the  following  reasons :  1. 
To  aver  that  men's  own  sins  were  not  imputed  to  them  by  God 
(so  they  construe  dfiapTLa  Sc  ovk  cXXoycirot  fir)  ovtos  vofxov),  is  di- 
rectly to  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
and  declarations ;  and  also  what  Paul  has,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  asserted  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  epistle.  As  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  first  assertion  1  appeal  to  the  case  of  Cain ;  of  the 
antediluvians  who  perished  in  the  flood ;  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah; and  to  all  the  declarations  of  divine  displeasure  made 
against  the  actual  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  wicked,  not  against 
their  original  or  imputed  sin.  In  respect  to  the  second,  I  appeal 
to  the  whole  of  what  Paul  has  said  in  Rom.  i.  19 — 32.  ii.  12, 14, 
15.  iii.  9,  19,  23,  25.  All  these  charges  are  made  against  actucU 
sins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  means  here 
to  say,  that  those  who  are  avo/xot  (without  revelation),  are,  or  ever 
have  been,  counted  by  God  as  being  without  sin,  actual  sin ;  for 
both  avo/jiOL  and  ewofioi,  according  to  Paul,  are  all  under 
SIN,  under  actual  siiu  To  admit  the  contrary,  would  be  to 
overturn  the  very  foundation  the  apostle  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  lay,  in  chapters  i. — iii.,  in  order  to  make  the  conclusion 
entirely  evident  and  unavoidable,  that  all  men  need  gratuitous 
justification. 

2.  To  aver  that  men's  sins  are  not  imputed  to  them,  when  they 
do  not  live  under  a  revealed  law,  would  be  to  contradict  what  the 
immediate  context  itself  must  be  considered  as  asserting.  Who 
are  those  that  have  not  sinned  after  the  manner  of  Adam  ?  The 
answer  of  those  whom  I  am  now  opposing,  is  :  *  They  are  those, 
who  have  only  original  sin  or  imputed  sin  charged  to  their 
account*   .  But  then  I  find  great  difficulty  in  this  answer.     By 

*  So  Alford  says  :  "  There  was  sin  in  the  world,  men  sinned,  sec  Gen.  6: 
5 — 13 ;  committed  actual  sin,  not  men  were  accounted  sinners  because  of 
Adam's  sin ;  the  apostle  reminds  us  of  the  historical  fact  that  tliere  was  sin 
in  the  world  daring  this  period." 
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the  supposition  of  many  who  make  it,  Adam's  first  sin  docs  become 
really  and  truly  that  of  all  his  posterity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  proi)a- 
gated  to  them  in  the  way  of  natural  general  ion.  Yea,  Aupriistinc, 
Pres.  Edwards,  and  many  others,  maintain  a  real  physical  unity 
of  Adam  with  all  his  posterity  ;  and  hence  they  dtfrive  to  all  his 
posterity  a  participation  in  his  sin.  But  if  his  sin  be  theii-s  in 
any  proper  sense,  u «.,  be  really  theirs  by  sucli  a  unity  as  is 
asserted ;  or  even  if  it  be  theirs  by  mere  imputation  without  tliis ; 
then  how  is  it  that  the  sin  of  the  avofioi  is  (as  Paul  ass(;rts)  not 
like  that  of  Adam  ?  How  can  it  be  unlike  it,  when  it  is  the 
very  same ;  either  the  very  same  in  reality  (as  Augustine  and 
his  folloi/^ers  hold),  or  the  very  same  p^ttatirely,  as  others  sup- 
pose ?     But, 

3.  There  is  another  difficulty.  How  can  the  sins  of  Adam  be 
asserted  to  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  and  yet  their  own  per- 
sonal sins  be  not  at  all  reckoned?  By  the  exejijesis  of  those  whose 
opinion  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  controvert,  Paul  is  made  to  say, 
that  Grod  did  not  count  to  men  tlieir  own  personal  and  actual 
sins,  t.  e.,  to  those  who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law.  By  a  parity 
of  reason,  then,  the  Grentiles  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  who 
are  avo/ioc,  are  freed  from  the  imputation  of  their  own  trans- 
gressions; which  would  directly  contradict  the  declarations  of 
Paul. 

From  this  conclusion,  however,  Schott  and  Tholuck,  do  in  some 
measure  revolt,  and  say  that  to  ovk  cAXoyctTo  must  be  assigned 
only  a  comparative  sense ;  that  although  the  guilt  of  men  who 
sinned  against  the  law  of  nature,  was  not  taken  away  absolutely, 
yet  their  cujcountability  for  it  was  in  a  good  measure  superseded. 
To  illustrate  this,  Tholuck  refers  us  to  avoxH  in  Rom.  iii.  26,  and 
to  vTTcptSwv  6  0€O9  in  Acts  xvii.  30.  Both  of  these  instances, 
however,  relate  to  deferring  punishment,  not  to  a  remission  of 
accountability ;  comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  9.  Such  a  remission  of 
punishment  would  Erectly  contradict  what  Paul  has  fully  and 
strongly  asserted,  in  Rom.  ii.  6  —  1 6. 

And  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  say,  that  men  who  were  avo/iot, 
were  in  a  comparative  sense  not  accountable  to  God  for  their  own 
personal  sins  ?  This  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that 
they  were  accountable  in  some  degree,  although  not  as  highly  so 
as  those  who  were  hvofjiou  But  accountability  being  admitted 
(how  can  it  be  denied  after  reading  Rom.  ii.  6  — 16  ?),  then  the 
argument  is  marred  which  those  whom  I  am  opposing  deduce 
from  the  verses  in  question.  They  make  these  verses  to  say,  that 
'  the  avo/wi  are  not  accountable  for  their  own  sins ;  but  inasmuch 
as  they  are  still  treated  as  sinners,  it  must  be  because  of  imputed 
sin  only.'     But  while  we  admit  accountability  in  some  degree  for 

15 
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the  sins  of  the  avofioi,  it  forecloses  such  an  argument  from 
the  passage ;  for  it  leaves  it  fully  liable  to  the  following  con- 
struction, viz.,  '  Although  men  were  held  less  accountable  and 
criminal,  who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law,  than  those  who  Hved 
under  this  law,  yet  that  they  were  still  sinners,  and  were  regarded 
as  such,  is  true ;  for  all  were  subjected  to  death*'  That  they 
were  sinners  in  their  own  person,  or  actual  offenders  in  a  way 
different  from  that  of  Adam,  is  clear  from  what  is  said  in  ver.  14 
respecting  them.  How  then  can  Adam's  sin  be  here  asserted  to 
be  theirs,  and,  by  implication,  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which  death 
came  upon  tliem  ? 

In  such  an  interpretation,  moreover,  as  that  which  1  am  now 
considering,  a  very  different  sense  is  given  to  cAAoycIro  from 
that  which  it  will  here  consistently  bear ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 

Reiche  states  the  argument  thus :  '  Positive  punishment  (like 
death)  can  be  inflicted  only  for  breach  of  positive  law.  Now  no 
positive  law  tlireatening  death,  except  in  the  case  of  Adam,  was 
given  before  the  Mosaic  law.  Therefore  all  men  who  died  during 
this  interval,  must  have  died  by  reason  of  punishment  threatened 
to  Adam  being  extended  to  them.'  And  in  consonance  with  this 
view  he  construes  vers.  13, 14,  in  general ;  although  he  seems  to 
me  far  from  maintaining  consistency.  To  this  statement  we  may 
easily  reply :  (1)  The  major  proposition  directly  contradicts 
what  the  apostle  has  said  in  Rom.  i.  32.  ii.  14,  15.  iii.  19.  The 
apostle  plainly  makes  no  other  difference  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, than  what  is  made  by  the  respective  degree  of  light  which 
each  enjoyed.  The  Jew  is  the  mare  guilty,  because  he  enjoyed 
better  advantages  and  abused  them.  But  all,  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  he  pronounces  to  be  a^ioi  3aydT€v  and  viroSucot  tw  0c«. 
How  then  can  we  assume  that  death  is  not  threatened  to  any,  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  a  positive^  ».  «.,  a  revealed  law  ?  It  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  apostle's  argument  and  of  his  explicit  and 
repeated  declarations.  In  Rom.  v.  14,  moreover,  Paul  directly 
asserts  that  the  i>enalty  of  death  was  incurred  by  those  who  had 
not  sinned  in  the  manner  of  Adam,  t.  «.,  against  express  and 
positive  precept.  But  Reiche  makes  the  apostle  here  to  mean, 
tliat  they  suffered  on  account  of  Adam's  transgression  and  not 
their  own  ;  although  he  had  just  before  strongly  contended  that 
iravT€^  rifjuapTov  must  have  an  active  sense,  and  mean  that  all  had 
voluntarily  and  in  fact  sinned.  (2)  The  minor  proposition  is 
equally  untrue,  in  respect  to  its  real  and  essential  meaning ;  for 
of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  the  law  was  positive  or  natural, 
60  long  as  the  declarations  in  Rom.  i.  32.  ii.  14,  15.  iiL  19,  and 
the  like  remain  ?     How  shall  we  admit  positions  which  the  apos- 
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tie  himself  expressly  contradicts  ?  (3)  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  conclusion  from  such  premises  must  be  erronifous,  viz.,  *  Tliat 
all  men  from  Adam  to  Moses,  died  merely  because  of  tlie  penalty 
threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  by  reason  of  their  own  sins.*  The 
reader  will  observe,  that  I  do  not  here  deny  tliat  in  some  sense 
the  doctrine  of  this  conclusion  may  be  tnie  ;  but  only  that  in  the 
sense  alleged  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  out  satisfactorily  from 
such  premises.  Of  course  the  exegesis  of  vers.  13, 14  by  Reiche, 
which  is  made  in  general  to  conform  to  such  views,  must  be  very 
questionable. 

Whilst  Reiche  earnestly  remonstrates  against  the  sentiment  of 
Tholuck  here,  viz.,  that  *  death  came  upon  men  living  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  because  of  the  vitiost'tas  of  which  they  partook, 
and  which  they  derived  from  Adam  ; '  how  much  does  he  relievo 
the  difficulty,  by  making  death  come  ujjon  all  men  without  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  does  come  ?  According  to  him,  Adam 
f  et  it  in  motion,  and  it  kept  on,  from  the  momentum  which  he  gave 
it,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  irrespective  of  sin  either  original 
or  actual  ? 

The  very  limitation  of  the  period,  viz.,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is 
an  objection  to  the  exegesis,  which  represents  the  apostle  as  labor- 
ing to  show,  not  that  men  sinned  and  therefore  perished  (as  he 
had  just  asserted  in  verse  12),  but  that  they  perished  merely 
because  of  their  relation  to  Adam,  either  in  consequence  of  propo' 
gated  vttiostty,  or  else  without  any  specific  assignable  reason,  as 
lleiche  avers.  Why  should  the  apostle  stop  within  these  narrow 
limits  ?  The  Mosaic  Law  was  given  to  only  about  three  millions 
out  of  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  our  race,  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present  moment,  has  immeasurably  the  greater 
I)ortion  of  the  human  race  been  destitute  of  any  revelation.  How 
does  their  case  differ  at  all  from  that  of  those  between  Adam  and 
Moses  ?  And  if  not,  why  should  the  apostle  confine  his  assertion 
merely  to  those  between  Adam  and  Moses  ?  If  his  object  be  the 
general  one  supposed  by  the  commentators  in  question,  no  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  such  a  procedure.  Besides,  such  a 
method  of  illustration  makes  verses  13, 14,  inapposite,  in  case  we 
allow  that  Train-cs  ^fmfyrov  means,  that  all  men  did  of  themselves 
sin.  The  yap  at  the  beginning  of  verse  14  shows,  that  what 
follows  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  had  just  been 
asserted ;  and  this  is  7iot  that  all  men  die  because  of  inherited 
vitiosity,  but  because  all  have  sinned.  How  then  could  Reiche, 
with  any  consistency,  strenuously  defend  this  latter  sentiment, 
and  yet  interpret  verses  13,  14  as  he  has  done  ? 

I  must  regard  the  apostle  then  as  designing,  in  verses  14,  15,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  proposition  that  ^  all  men  have  sinned 
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and  perished,'  by  the  introduction  of  a  case  that  might  be  deemed 
doubtful,  or  called  in  question  by  some  of  his  readers.  If  he 
could  show  that  no  valid  objection  could  be  made  to  this,  he  of 
course  might  take  it  for  granted  that  no  objection  would  be  made 
to  the  plainer  parts  of  his  position.  And  I  regard  him  as  refer- 
ring to  the  period  between  Adam  and  Moses,  because  it  presented 
an  obvious  and  striking  case  adapted  to  his  purpose.  But  if  his 
object  was  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  all  men  without  reve- 
lation have  died  because  of  inherited  corruption,  or  died  merely 
because  Adam  introduced  a  fatal  disease  (as  Reiche  maintains), 
why  should  he  make  such  a  limitation,  or  indeed,  any  limitation  at 
all  ?  We  may  well  ask  also :  '  Do  not  those  who  have  a  revela- 
tion stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Adam  and  as  really  partake  of 
original  sin  as  others?  And  if  so,  what  can  be  the  object 
of  Paul  in  limitiiig  his  remarks  to  those  who  lived  between  Adam 
and  Moses,  since  the  connection  between  imputed  sin  and  death 
is  uniformly  the  same,  if  it  exist  at  all,  in  all  ages,  nations, 
and  circumstances  ?  There  was  no  more  reason,  surely,  for 
Paul's  readers  to  doubt  of  imputed  sin  between  Adam  and  Moses, 
than  there  was  to  doubt  of  it  between  Moses  and  Paul ;  nay,  in 
some  respects  there  was  less,  inasmuch  as  the  evils  suffered 
during  the  former  period  were  very  great,  and  yet  the  actueU  sins 
were  less,  because  there  was  less  light.  Yet,  if  the  more  usual 
exegesis  be  true,  the  apostle  has  selected  the  former  period  as  the 
very  one  about  which  he  expected  there  would  be  the  most  doubt. 
Can  this  be  so  ?  The  nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to  decide  in 
the  negative. 

But  suppose  now  the  question  to  be,  as  I  have  stated,  whether 
men  can  sin  and  perish  without  law  (a  question  very  naturally 
raised  after  Paul's  declaration  in  iv.  15) ;  then  the  period  which 
Paul  has  selected  for  his  purpose,  is  altogether  apposite  and 
striking.  For  this  very  reason  we  may  well  suppose  he  chose  it. 
On  every  side  difficulties  start  up  against  the  other  view — diffi- 
culties philological  and  theological  —  difficulties  arising  from 
incongruity,  ineptness,  and  contradiction  of  previously  avowed 
sentiment  and  the  nature  of  accountability.  That  the  sinning  of 
men  had  a  connection  with  the  offence  of  Adam,  and  that  this  was 
in  some  way  the  cause  or  occasion  of  their  sinning,  is  what  (as  I 
have  before  stated)  I  do  not  doubt  the  apostle  here  admits.  But 
as  he  has  asserted  in  verse  12  that  death  passed  on  aU,  because 
ALL  SINNED,  SO  here  he  confirms  what  he  has  said ;  as  the  yap 
plainly  shows. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  apostle  here  asserts  again  what  he 
had  so  often  asserted  before,  viz.,  that  all  men  are  sinners.  The 
answer  is  easy.     The  subject  here  comes  up  in  a  new  light,  viz., 
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the  connection  between  death  and  sin.  Tliat  tloatli  is  universal^ 
cannot  be  denied  ;  at  least  this  is  certain  in  rej^ard  to  tlie  death 
of  the  body ;  and  that  the  apostle  has  this  part  of  the  i)cnalty 
against  sin  here  particularly  in  view,  will  hardly  be  doubted. 
Yet  this  does  not,  by  any  means,  oblige  us  to  8upi)ose  that  other 
parts  of  the  penalty  are  designedly  excluded,  because  this  plain 
and  palpable  part  of  it  is  here  specifically  made  proniintMit.  If 
then  death  is  universal,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  cause;  ot*  it,  t.  e., 
sm,  is  universal  too  ?  Of  course  the  argument  relates  to  all  who 
can  and  do  sin,  and  thus  come  under  the  penalty  in  question. 
Thus  both  the  guilt  and  misery  of  our  race  are  here  brought  into 
the  account,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  the  grace  aii<l  salvation 
of  the  gospel ;  and  thus  the  contrast  designed  to  be  made  by  the 
whole  representation  is  greatly  heightened.  But  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  no  proper  sin  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  that  only  imputed 
sin  is  here  in  question ;  then  surely  it  follows  that  Christ  delivers 
us  from  no  sin,  or  from  only  imputed  sin  and  the  death  which 
that  brings  ;  at  least  nothing  further  can  here  be  made  out  from 
the  words  of  the  apostle.  Yet  in  verse  16  Paul  asserts,  that  our 
deliverance  is  from  TroXXwv  TrapaTrrw/xaTcov ;  which  disproves 
entirely  that  mode  of  exegesis,  which  confines  afiapTLa  here  to 
imputed  sin  or  to  mere  vttiositas. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  supposition  of  men's  own  personal 
sins  not  being  reckoned  to  them,  while  they  are  considered  as 
perishing  forever  by  the  mere  imputation  of  another's  sin,  is  a 
position  so  revolting  with  respect  to  the  justice,  and  goodness,  and 
impartiahty  of  the  sovereign  Judge,  "  who  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works,''  that  it  requires  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  evidence  and  argument  to  support  it. 

The  phrase  ai)(pL  vo/jlov  dfjiapria  ^v  iv  Koa-fuo,  appears  then,  to  be 
only  an  afiirmation  respecting  a  particular  class  of  men  (whom 
some  might  think  it  difficult  to  prove  to  be  sinners)  of  something 
which  in  the  preceding  clause  had  been  affirmed  of  all  men,  irav 
res  TJfjMfn-ov.  It  is  designed  to  show  that  even  that  class  of  jpen 
are  sinners,  whom  one  might  be  prone  to  exempt  from  such  a 
charge ;  and  especially  so,  after  what  the  apostle  had  just  said  in 
iv.  15.  Any  other  mode  of  expounding  this  makes  the  yap  irrela- 
tive and  out  of  place,  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  iravre?  rjixapTov 
affirms  the  proper  sin  of  Adam's  posterity.  And  to  construe  vers. 
13,  14  as  having  relation  only  to  imputed  sin,  comes  virtually  to 
the  representation  of  Christ's  death  as  a  salvation  only  from 
imputed  sin;  which  would  amount  to  a  virtual  contradiction 
of  verse  16. 

Although  sin  is  not  made  account  of  where  there  is  no  law, 
afjLOfyria  &  .  .  .  .  vofiov.     Perplexity  and   difficulty  have   arisen 

15* 
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here  from  ocmstrmng  iXXaydrat  as  thaa«)i  it  were  eonnected  with 
Ococ.  as  the  agent  by  wbom  the  covmtim^  or  imqmiing  is  to  be 
done.*  The  difficulties  of  such  an  inxerpretaiion  have  ahreadj 
be<^  Ftatf-d.  in  the  considerations  presented  abore.  Bretschneider 
(Dogxnatik.  IL  41*.  edit.  3)  seems  to  hare  eoggested  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  phnL^^logy ;  *^  *ElXXay«rtu  is  not  impmiaiur  a  Deo^  bat 
rtfertur  ah  hominihys  ad  pcccaia^  L  e^  ka&ehtr,  agnoiciiMr  pecca^ 
tumJ*  Hie  like  views  did  Calvin  and  Lather  entertain  relative 
to  the  expression.  The  former  savs,  that 'men  do  not  count 
themselves  as  sinners,  and  are  not  alanned  for  their  gailt,  unless 
the  law  first  exciters  and  quickens  their  consciences.'  So  Luther 
renders  iXXayurai  by  achlen^  to  rtgard^  to  hare  resped  to.  To  the 
like  purpose  Heumann,  Camerarius,  Photius  (in  CEcumenius), 
Schoettjren,  Koppe.  The  words  of  Photias  deserve  to  be  recited. 
^  When  [the  afiostle^  says  1^*  m  varrcs  ^fUMprarj  lest  some  one 
should  reply  and  ask :  '  How  then  could  men  sin  where  there  was 
no  law  ?  For  thou  thyself  hast  said  above,  that  urhere  there  is  no 
law  iJiere  is  no  trans^ession  ;  and  if  no  transgression,  then  surely 
no  sin.  How  then  could  death  pass  upon  all  men,  because  cdl 
have  sinned  f  Lest  therefore  some  one  might  make  such  an  ob- 
jection, Paul  anticipates  and  solves  the  doubt,  and  says  on  yy  kou, 
irpo  Tov  yofiov ;  for  sin  was  committed,  and  what  is  committed  must 
liave  an  existence."  To  which  remarks  of  Photius,  CEx;umenius 
after  citing  them  adds :  "  See  the  exactness  of  the  apostle.  That 
we  might  not  think  ourselves  to  be  wronged  because  we  die  on 
account  of  another,  he  says  afLopria  rfv  Iv  Koa-fuo  although  it  was 
disregarded  (el  koL  ftrj  iXoYi^ero);  therefore  we  die  not  only 
because  of  Adam,  but  also  because  of  sin."  Surely  when  eXAoy- 
ctrai  is  rendered,  habetur,  imputatur  [ut  peccatum]  ab  hominibus, 
this  is  no  more  a  departure  from  the  meaning  of  cAAoycinu,  than 

*  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  De  TVette,  Tholuck  and  Olshaosen 
are  not  substantiallj  right  in  the  meaning  which  they  give  to  iXXcyurai  here. 
Both  the  significance  of  the  word  and  its  connection  would  seem  to  imply 
two  parties.  Paul  is  not  treating  at  all  of  the  extent  of  human  conscious- 
ness. The  word,  it  should  seem,  must  in  any  case  be  used  in  a  modi- 
fied sense,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  idea,  if  it  is  translated  "  reck- 
tmfdf*'  is  or  is  not  Pauline,  or  at  least  consistent  with  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  should  be  noticed  that  transgression,  vapafido'is,  of  law,  or  a  positive 
precept  is  specially  brought  to  view  here  in  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sins  of 
(lis  posterity  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  But  those  who 
lived  iKJtween  Adam  and  Moses  were  differently  situated,  and  their  sins  were 
not  formally  accounted  as  transgression.  So  Paul  says  in  Acts  17:  30 :  "  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,"  etc.  See  also  7:  13  and  2:  11. 
These  and  other  passages  show  that  although  sin  was  punishable  when 
there  was  no  law,  yet  the  law  brought  out  into  distinct  and  prominent  mani- 
festation individual  transgressions  which  were  formally  "  reckoned  "  against 
tho  transgressor. 
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to  render  it  imputatur  a  Deo.  Wliether  ©cos  or  av^pamoi,  13  to 
be  understood  liere,  must  be  decided  oi'  course  by  the  nuture  of 
the  sentiment  And  as  to  cAXoyctrcu,  wiiy  should  attributing^  to  it 
the  sense  of  regarding^  accounting,  esteeming,  etc.,  be  called 
strange?  inasmuch  as  this  word  accords  as  to  both  sense  and 
origin  altogether  with  Xoyiiofmiy  which  of\en  occurs  with  such  a 
meaning;  e.  g,,  Acts  xix.  27.  liom.  ii.  2G.  vi.  11.  viii.  30.  ix.  8. 
xiv.  14.  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  2  Cor.  x.  2.  xi.  5,  et  saepe.  So  S'^n,  Gen. 
xxxi.  15.  1  Sam.  i.  13.  Job  xli.  27  (19).  The  ellipsis  afler 
cAAoyciTtu  may  be  supplied  by  eU  afiapriav  or  w^  a/xaprta,  both 
methods  of  construction  being  common  after  XoyLiofjuoLy  as  any  one 
may  see  by  consulting  the  above  instances.  That  cAXoycu)  occurs 
(Philem.  ver.  18)  in  the  sense  of  impute,  is  no  valid  reason  why 
it  should  have  that  particular  meaning  in  the  verse  before  us. 
But  even  in  Phil,  verse  18,  the  sense  is  altogether  good  when  we 
translate  touto  fioi  cXXoyci,  reckon  that  to  me,  or  put  that  to  my 
account;  which  conveys  exactly  the  idea  intended,  viz.,  that  the 
writer  would  be  responsible  for  the  wrong  done  by  Onesimus. 

That  the  sentiment  derived  from  such  an  exegesis  as  that 
which  I  have  adopted,  is  not  foreign  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  is 
quite  clear  from  comparing  Rom.  vii.  7  — 11  and  iii.  20.  In  the 
former  of  these  passages,  the  law  is  represented  as  greatly  excit- 
ing and  aggravating  the  unholy  desires  of  the  carnal  heai-t  by  its 
restraints  and  disclosures  ;  so  that  "  without  the  law  sin  is  death," 
I,  e»,  it  is  little  estimated  and  felt.  In  the  latter,  Paul  declares 
that  **by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  How  well  this 
accords  with  ofiapria  8c  ovk  cAAoyeiroi  firj  ovroi  vofjiov,  needs 
hardly  to  be  suggested. 

I  admit  that  a  modijied  sense  of  the  expression  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  so 
absolute  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  no  sense  of  sin  existed  among 
the  heathen  in  any  measure ;  for  this  would  contradict  fact,  and 
contradict  what  Paul  says  in  chap.  ii.  14,  15.  But  then  the 
modification  is  of  just  the  same  nature  as  is  to  be  received  in 
respect  to  Rom.  vii.  7  — 11,  iii.  20,  and  also  of  John  xv.  22  —  24, 
w^here  the  Saviour  says,  that  if  he  had  not  come  and  spoken  to 
the  Jews,  "  they  would  not  have  had  sin."  But  the  sense  of  cA.- 
Xoyelro,  as  maintained  by  Tholuck  and  others,  i,  e,,  a  modified 
sense  in  respect  to  the  account  which  God  makes  of  sin,  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  at  all  for  which  it  is  intended  by  them.  If 
Grod  made  ang  account  of  men's  own  sins  before  the  law,  then 
impuUed  sin  is  not  the  only  thing  for  which  men  die.  Of  course 
the  argument  that  they  labor  to  establish,  is  given  up.  The  as- 
sertion considered  as  absolute,  viz.,  that  God  made  no  account  at 
all  of  men's  own  sins,  who  were  not  under  the  law,  is  contradicted 
by  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 
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Pres.  Edwards  has  given  the  verse  before  us  a  peculiar  tarn : 
"  For  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  mankind  were  all 
looked  upon  by  the  great  Judge  as  sinners,  by  coiTuption,  and 
guilt  derived  from  Adam's  violation  of  the  original  law  of  works; 
which  shows  that  the  original  universal  rule  of  righteousness  is 
not  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  if  so,  there  would  have  been  no  sin 
imputed  before  that  was  given,  because  sin  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  law,'*  {Orig»  Sin,  p.  275.  Worces.  edit.)  Thus  the 
main  design  of  the  apostle  is  to  show,  that  the  Jews  could  not 
claim  their  law  as  the  only  criterion  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  Paul  shows  that  men  were  condemned  on  account 
of  imputed  sin,  before  the  giving  of  the  law.  But  this  makes  a 
forced  construction  and  also  introduces  a  subject  of  consideration 
that  the  apostle  seems  for  the  present  to  have  dismissed  from  his 
mind,  viz.,  the  confident  and  boastful  reliance  of  the  Jews  on 
their  law.  And  besides,  in  order  to  make  out  the  interpretation 
of  Edwards,  it  must  also  be  shown  that  the  apostle  here  asserts 
the  existence  of  another  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  to  which 
men  were  accountable.  This  he  had  done  in  chap.  ii.  14,  15 ; 
but  here  it  is  not  to  his  purpose  to  repeat  it  He  says  merely, 
that  men  were  sinners  antecedently  to  the  law  of  Moses,  although 
in  a  state  of  nature  they  made  but  little  account  of  sin ;  they  were 
sinners,  notwithstanding  they  made  light  of  it ;  and  they  incurred 
the  sentence  of  death,  although  they  had  not,  like  Adam,  sinned 
against  a  revealed  and  express  law. 

(14)  Yet  or  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  unto  Moses, 
oAA'  cySao-tXcvo-cv  Movaiois.  'AAAo,  tamen,  attamen  —  Reigned, 
i^aaikevo-Cy  i,  e,,  was  predominant,  exercised  uncontrolled  sway  or 
power,  held  universal  dominion  among  men.  But  what  death  ? 
The  same,  I  would  answer,  as  before ;  but  still,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  believe,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  that  he  had  in  his 
eye  here  a  particular  part  of  what  is  comprehended  under  the 
generic  term  death  ;  in  other  words,  that  temporal  death  was  the 
special  object  to  which  he  here  adverts.  For  temporal  death  is 
a  palpable  part  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  so  palpable  that 
all  must  admit  it;  and  to  some  such  undeniable  evidence  the 
writer  seems  to  appeal.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  sense  of  <^avaro9 
here  as  a  departure  from  the  preceding  one,  in  any  important 
respect;  for  should  it  be  construed  as  referring  to  b.  palpable  part 
of  the  death  tlireatened,  this,  by  its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  same,  involves  or  implies  them  also.  So  Tholuck,  Comp.  p. 
187.  2  edit. 

Even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
AdanCs  transgression,  kojL  cttI  ....  *A8a/i..  A  part  of  the  text 
itself  is  here  a  matter  of  dispute.     Some  Latin  Codices,  also  Ori- 
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gen,  Cyril,  Rufin,  Tertullian,  Victorihiis,  Sodulius,  and  Ambrosi- 
aster,  omit  the  firj  here.  Semler,  Mill,  and  some  others,  have 
done  the  same.  But  neariy  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  (three 
only,  and  these  a  secunda  manu,  excepted),  the  Syriac  vension, 
the  Vulgate,  and  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  e,  g^  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylus,  Irenanis,  Je- 
rome, Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others,  insert  it  The  weight  of 
authority  on  the  side  of  inserting  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite 
conclusive.  Moreover,  there  is  internal  evidence  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Toellner,  Koppe,  and  Schott,  liave  well  remarked,  that  the 
use  of  Koi  here  before  ofrnfyn^avrasj  intimates  that  something 
unusual  or  unexpected  was  designed  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Accordingly  while  one  would  expect  to  find  him  saying  simply 
(which  would  apparently  make  a  much  more  facile  and  seemingly 
unexceptionable  sense)  c^SacrtXcvo-c  .  .  .  iirl  tovs  afiaprqa-avra^, 
we  find  him  saying,  cjScurtXoxre  .  .  .  ic  a  I  cttI  rovq  fi  rj  afiapn^av 
Ttts.  Besides  all  this,  the  proof  that  all  have  sinned  requires  fi-q; 
otherwise,  those  who  had  no  positive  precei)ts  might,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  be  exempted.  But  now,  those  who  have  sinned  like 
Adam,  i.  e.,  against  positive  precept,  and  those  w^ho  have  sinned 
against  the  internal  law,  make  up  the  all  men. 

The  phrase  cttI  t«3  vfjiouofmrL  is  like  the  Hebrew  nan^  (conji* 
denier)  ;  i,  e.,  a  noun  with  a  preposition  is  employed  instead  of 
an  adverb.  So  the  Hebrew  fi^X  *^32  n^^is,  Dan.  x.  16,  is 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  ws  o/ioCitxrifs  vluv  av^piinrov.  In  all 
respects  hr\  tw  ofiouofian  is  equivalent  to  ofJioLui^ ;  so  that  bfjioCuys 
Tw  'ASa/Lt  TTopajSavrt  would  express  the  sense ;  as  would  wa-n-ep 
'A8a/x  iropcjSiy.     Comp.  oirouDfia  in  Rom.  i.  23.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  7. 

Ajs  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  ;  by  mentioning  those  who  lived 
before  the  law  of  Moses  as  not  having  sinned  after  the  manner  of 
Adam  there  is  a  plain  implication  that  those  who  lived  under  the 
law  did  sin  after  the  manner,  or  in  the  likeness  of  Adam.  But  the 
likeness  in  question  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  very  same 
precepts  were  given  to  them  and  were  transgressed  by  them ;  it 
consisted  plainly  in  the  fact  that  they,  like  Adam,  had  positive  or 
revealed  precepts  as  the  rule  of  duty.  Consequently  those  who 
sinned,  but  yet  did  not  sin  in  the  like  way  (and  such  are 
described  in  vers.  13,  14),  must  have  sinned  without  positive 
revealed  precepts.     Such  are  described  also  in  ii.  14,  15. 

Origen,  Augustine,  Melancthon,  Beza,  Pres.  Edwards,  and 
others,  have  construed  the  clause  firj  d/xaprijo-arras  k.  t.  X.,  as 
having  respect  to  infants  only.  But  Calvin  rejects  this  interpre- 
tation :  "  Malo  .  .  .  interpretari  de  iis  qui  sine  lege  peccaverunt." 
Nevertheless  he  thinks  infants  may  be  included.  But  the  ground 
of  this  is,  that  he  construes  flran-cs  ^/uuxprov  and  d/ioprta  ^v  iv 
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Koa-fjuo  as  referring  to  the  sinning  of  all  men  in  and  by  Adam. 
Tlie  remark  of  J.  A.  Turretin  is  directly  to  the  point :  "  Ex  scopo 
apostoli  serieque  sermon  is  patet,  hie  agi  etiam  de  advltis  omnibus 
qui  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  Mosem  yixerunt.  Etenim  si  de  soHs 
infantibus  ageretur,  cur  intra  id  spatium  se  contineret,  quod  inter 
Adamum  et  Mosem  fuit?  Nam  infantium  omnium,  et  ante  et 
post  legem,  eadem  est  ratio."  Accordingly,  the  interpretation  of 
Augustine  is  generally  rejected,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  distinguished 
critics  of  all  parties  at  the  present  day. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  in  regard  to  fi^ 
a/AopnpavTa?  k,  t.  X.,  that  the  dissimilitude  here  affirmed  consists 
in  the  fact  that  Adam  was  an  actual  sinner,  and  others  (to  whom 
reference  is  here  made)  sinners  only  hy  imputation.  But  such 
an  interpretation  has  been  shown  above  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  tenor  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  declarations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish such  an  interpretation  must  surely  fail.  For  if  such  an  im- 
putation be  made  out,  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  Adam's  posterity 
with  himself  (and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  it  is  asserted),  then 
it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  their  sin,  is  not  different  from  his, 
but  the  very  same  ;  for  if  they  were  in  him,  and  sinned  in  and 
with  him,  surely  their  sin  is  not  different  from,  but  the  sam£  vnth 
his ;  which  is  what  the  apostle  here  denies.  Or  if  his  sin  is 
merely  imputed  to  them  without  their  actually  participating  in  it, 
then,  in  the  fir-^t  place,  how  can  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  "all 
sinned  ?  "  And  secondly,  if  it  be  said  that  they  sinned  in,  by,  and 
through  Adam,  then,  so  far  as  their  sin  is  concerned,  how  does  it 
differ  from  his  f  There  is  but  one  act  of  sin  but  the  guilt  of  it 
is  divided  among  countless  millions ;  or,  if  this  statement  be 
rejected,  then  the  alternative  must  be  taken,  viz.,  that  the  guilt 
of  it  is  multiplied  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  are  individuals 
belonging  to  the  human  race.  In  either  case  there  remains  only 
the  actual  sin  of  Adam,  and  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  his  posterity 
in  any  sense,  either  real  or  putative,  so  far  the  sin  is  not  different 
from  that  of  Adam,  but  the  same.  It  is  only  when  we  construe 
the  passage  as  referring  to  men's  own  personal  sins,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty can  be  removed. 

Who  is  a  type  of  him  that  was  to  come,  09  cart  tvtto?  rov  fjiiXr 
XovTo^.  Tu7ro9  signifies,  (1)  in  its  original  and  most  literal  accep- 
tation, an  impress,  a  note  or  mark  made  by  impression,  sculpture, 
beating,  etc.;  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  rennra  the  second  Perf. 
of  TUTTTO).  In  this  sense  it  is  employed  in  John  xx.  25.  Hence, 
(2)  It  means  example,  pattern,  model ;  as  in  Acts  vii.  44.  Heb. 
viii.  5.  Ex.  XXV.  40  (where  the  Hebrew  has  n'^ann).  (3)  It  means 
example,  model,  in  a  good  sense ;  e,y,,  Phil.  iii.  17.  1  Thess.  i.  7. 
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2  Thess.  iiL  9.  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  Tit.  ii.  7.  1  Pet  v.  3 ;  but  some- 
times an  example  for  the  sake  of  warning,  not  of  imitation,  as  in 
1  Cor.  X.  6,  comp.  verse  11.  (4)  It  means  iitiaye,  something 
which  is  a  resemblance  of  some  otlicr  thing  supposed  or  real ;  as 
in  Acts  vii.  43.  Amos  v.  26  (Ileb.  &^2C)*  In  tiiis  last  sense,  t. «., 
that  of  image  or  resemblance,  not  in  a  physical  sense  but  in  a 
causal  one  (if  I  may  so  speak),  is  Adam  called  a  tutto?  of  Christ. 
The  appropriate  scriptural  sense  of  type  is,  a  person  or  thing, 
which  by  special  appointment  or  design  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, is  intended  to  symbolize,  or  present  a  likeness  of  somt*. 
other  and  future  person  or  thing.  So  the  word  tvttos  hero 
implies  that  by  special  divine  arrangement  and  apjwintmc^nt, 
Adam  was  made  in  particular  respects  to  present  an  antithetic 
image  of  what  Christ  was  to  be. 

That  Christ  is  mexmt  by  tov  fifXXovTos^  is  clear  from  verse  15, 
seq.,  where  he  is  by  name  brought  into  comparison  witii  Adam. 
The  ellipsis  after  fiiXXovros,  t.  e.,  the  noun  with  which  this  parti- 
ciple agrees  by  implication,  seems  to  be  'ASa/i,  viz.,  the  second 
Adam  or  ItrxaTos  'ASdfi,  as  he  is  called  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 

But  in  what  sense,  t.  «.,  how  far,  is  the  first  Adam  here  consid- 
ered as  an  image  of  the  second.  A  question  of  no  small  import- 
ance, since  by  the  answer  to  it,  our  views  of  the  general  meaning 
of  verses  12  — 19  must  be,  in  no  small  measure,  regulated.  But 
an  answer  in  detail,  would  occupy  too  much  space  here ;  I  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  Excursus  IV.  for  the  illustration,  and  sup- 
port of  the  following  sentiments : 

I.  The  Tvn-o5  asserted  of  Adam,  in  respect  to  Christ,  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  the  widest  and  fullest  sense  here.  For,  (1)  In  many 
cases,  a  tvttos  in  the  Old  Testament  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
avriTvn-o^  in  the  New  Testament.  But  here,  the  whole  is  most 
plainly  antithetic  ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  evils  done  and  occa- 
sioned, and  on  the  other  are  the  good  done  and  the  blessings  pro- 
cured. (2)  The  degree  or  measure  of  the  evils  occasioned  by 
Adam,  is  not  the  point  of  tvttos  in  respect  to  Christ ;  for  this 
measure  is  declared  to  be  far  exceeded  by  the  blessings  which 
Christ  has  procured  ;  "  grace  superabounds."  "  Many  offences 
are  forgiven,"  verse  16.  (3)  It  is  not  the  person  of  Adam  as 
such,  which  is  compared  with  the  person  of  Clirist.  It  is  the  acts 
of  each  and  the  consequbnces  of  what  each  has  done,  that  are 
the  objects  of  a  comparison  by  the  apostle ;  it  is  the  TrapoKoy  or 
wapdirrta/uL  and  Karoxpifux  of  Adam,  and  the  efiects  of  the  same, 
which  are  compared  with  the  viraKorj  and  Sucaunfia  of  Christ  and 
the  effects  of  these.  (4)  One  sin  of  one  individual,  viz.,  Adam, 
was  the  occasion  of  evil  to  all  men ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  sins  are  forgiven  on  account  of  one  individual,  viz.,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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II.  The  actual  and  principal  point  of  simiUtude  between  Adam 
and  Christ  is,  that  each  individual  respectively,  was  the  cause  or 
occasion,  in  consequence  of  what  he  did,  of  greatly  affecting  the 
whole  human  race  ;  although  in  an  opposite  way.  Adam  intro- 
duced sin  and  misery  into  the  world ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
all  men  are,  even  without  their  own  concurrence,  subjected  to 
many  evils  here ;  they  are  horn  entirely  destittUe  of  a  disposition 
to  holiness  ;  and  this  condition  and  their  circumstances  render  it 
certain  that  they  will  sin,  and  vriU  always  sin  in  all  their  acts 
OP  A  MORAL  NATURE,  Until  their  hearts  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God;  and  of  course,  ail  men  are  bom  in  a  state  in  which  they 
are  greatly  exposed  to  the  second  death,  or  death  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  in  which  this  death  will  certainly  come 
upon  them,  unless  there  be  an  interposition  of  mercy  through 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand ;  Christ  introduced  righteousness  or 
justification,  and  all  the  blessings  spiritual  and  temporal  whicli 
are  connected  with  a  probationary  state  under  a  dispensation 
of  grace  and  with  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  A  multi- 
tude of  blessings,  such  as  the  day  and  means  of  grace,  the 
common  bounties  of  Providence,  the  forbearance  of  God  to 
punish,  the  calls  and  warnings  of  mercy,  the  proffers  of  pardon, 
etc.,  are  procured  by  Christ  for  all  men  without  exception,  and 
without  any  act  of  concurrence  on  their  part ;  while  the  higher 
blessings  of  grace,  actual  pardon  and  everlasting  life,  are  indeed 
proffered  to  all,  but  are  actually  bestowed  only  upon  those  who 
repent  and  believe.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  Adam,  is 
therefore  a  proper  tvtto?  of  that  of  Christ.  Each  of  these  individ- 
uals, by  what  he  did,  affected  our  whole  race  without  any  concur- 
rence of  theirs,  to  a  certain  degree ;  the  one  has  placed  them  in  a 
condition,  in  which  they  actually  suffer  many  evils,  and  in  which, 
by  their  own  voluntary  acts,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
most  awful  of  all  evils ;  the  other  has  actually  bestowed  many  and 
important  blessings  on  all  without  exception,  and  proffers  to  all 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Here  then 
is  antithetic  two?  of  the  like  extent,  in  both  cases. 

The  superahounding  of  gospel  grace,  which  is  insisted  on  so 
emphatically  in  vers.  15  — 17,  consists  (as  is  stated  in  ver.  16) 
in  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Christ  procures  pardon  for  the  nu- 
merous offences  which  we  commit  (ttoAAwv  irapaTrTiaimruxv),  t.  c, 
the  death  of  Christ  had  respect  to  a  multitude  of  offences  ;  while 
the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  have  respect  only  to  one  offence,  viz., 
that  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  In  other  words ;  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  remedy,  is  far  more  powerful  and  efficacious  than  the 
sin  of  Adam  was  as  a  means  of  corruption  and  misery.  See  fur- 
ther explanations  in  Excursus  IV.     Calvin,  Tholuck,  and  others; 
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regard  the  expression,  o?  itm.  rviro^  rov  /x,cXXovros>  as  the  apodo$i$ 
of  verse  12 ;  see  remarks  on  that  verse  above. 
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Tin  general  object  of  these  three  yerses  is  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  gospel 
grace,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam's  sin  (verse  15) :  to  nhow 
that  while  all  men  are  sufferers  on  account  of  Adam,  it  is  only  to  thut  degree  in 
which  one  sin  could  affect  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  giA  of  ChriKt  ex- 
tends to  the  pardoning  of  a  muUitudt  of  offences  (verse  16).  Nor  is  pardon  of  many 
offences  all  which  the  gospel  achieves;  for  if  Adam's  offence  did  bring  death  on  all 
his  posterity,  or  subject  them  all  to  more  or  less  of  evil,  then  it  is  surely  more  credi- 
ble still,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  will  bestow  blessings  on  all,  and  especially  that  it 
will  perfect  the  work  of  pardon,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  to  all  who 
have  obtained  it  (v.  17).  There  is  then  plainly  a  grculation  of  sentiment  in  these  three 
verses.  In  verse  15  we  have  the  general  idea  that  grace  abounds  beyond  any  evil 
brought  upon  us  by  Adam.  In  verse  16  it  is  specitically  declared,  that  tlie  evil  in- 
flicted is  only  such  as  corresponds  to  one  offence,  while  the  good  bestowed  consists 
in  pardon  extended  to  many  offences.  In  verse  17  we  have  the  assurance,  that  pur- 
don  shall  be  crowned  with  everlasting  life.  All  these  points  of  dissimilitude  or  an- 
tithesis illustrate  and  enforce  the  idea  of  the  greatness^  the  certainty^  and  the  extent 
of  gospel  blessings,  and  of  course  dispel  any  apprehension  that  the  reader  might 
have  from  the  mention  of  rviros,  that  equality  or  similitude  in  all  respects  was 
intended  to  be  asserted,  in  regard  to  the  respective  influence  of  Adam  and  Christ. 
In  pointing  out  the  particulars  of  dissimilitude  and  inequality,  the  apostle  has 
limited  the  signification  of  rvitos^  and  at  the  same  time,  he  strengthens  the  idea  in 
the  preceding  context,  and  helps  to  confirm  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  believer.  The 
sentiment  which  attributes  to  the  grace  of  Christ  good  which  is  far  greater  than  the 
evil  occasioned  by  Adam's  offence,  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  verses  15  — 17,  and 
should  never  be  overlooked.  What  %e  should  be  in  ourselves,  as  the  fall  of  Adam 
has  left  us,  is  one  thing;  what  our  condition  now  is,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  is 
another  and  very  different  one.  When  we  maintain,  then,  that  our  present  state, 
depraved  and  ruined  as  in  itself  it  is,t5  more  eligible  as  to  sectoring  final  salvation^  than 
that  of  Adam  was  while  on  his  first  probation,  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  deny  or  ex- 
tenuate the  evil  consequences  of  the  fall.  By  no  means;  but  let  this  be  said,  viz., 
that  after  the  example  of  Paul  we  represent  grace  as  super(U>ounding  over  all  the  evils 
introduced  by  the  apostasy. 

One  point  more  deserves  special  notice  here.  Taul  points  out  in  these  verses,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  principal  features  of  dissimilitude  or  inequality  between  the 
type  and  antitype.  If  now  it  be  true,  as  some  confidently  maintain,  that  the  many 
on  whom  blessings  are  bestowed,  means  only  the  elect  in  Christ ;  and  the  many  who 
suffer  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  means  cUl  mankind  without  exception;  then  how  can 
we  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  have  here  neglected  to  mention  this  ovx  (i^s, 
t.  «  ,  this  point  of  dissimilitude  ?  A  point  surely  of  not  less  magnitude,  interest,  or 
importance,  than  any  one  which  he  has  mentioned.  So  far  is  he,  however,  from 
pointing  out  such  a  prominent  feature  of  dissimilitude^  that  he  has  apparently  taken 
a  course  directly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  such  a  one  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  mislead 
more  or  less  of  his  readers,  provided  his  design  be  in  reality  that  which  is  alleged. 
Does  he  name  the  mass  of  men  who  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam 
ol  -roWol  iu  verse  16  ?  In  the  very  same  verse  he  calls  those  on  whom  Christ  be- 
stows favors  roi/s  xoAAovs.  Does  he  again  call  the  first  class  (in  verse  18)  "K-dtn-fs 
iv^pwKoi'i  In  the  same  verse  he  names  the  second  class  trdvres  iu^pooiroi.  Does 
he  again  call  the  first  class  oi  iroAAof,  in  verse  19  ?    The  very  same  designation  he 

16 
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there  again  applies  to  the  second.  No  common  principle  of  philology,  then,  what, 
ever  our  theological  systems  may  demand,  can  of  itself  justify  us  in  making  an  im- 
measurable distinction  here  as  to  nttmbers.,  while  the  apostle  (whose  specific  object 
here  is  to  point  out  the  dissimilitudes  of  the  two  cases),  has  not  given  us  any  intima- 
tion by  the  language  which  he  employs,  that. such  a  distinction  is  here  intended  to 
be  designated  by  him.  In  a  word,  had  Paul  meant  what  some  ascribe  to  him  here, 
how  could  he  do  otherwise  than  say  something  like  this :  *  And  not  as  the  number 
affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  the  number  affected  by  the  grace  of  Christ;  for  all 
men  without  exception,  were  condemned  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  while  the  elect 
only  were  the  subject  of  blessings  through  the  grace  of  Christ  ?  But  then,  if  he  had 
thus  spoken,  his  assertion  would  amount  to  a  declaration  that  sin  superaboumds  over 
grace ;  directly  contrary  to  what  he  is  laboring  to  establish,  viz.,  the  superabounding 
of  grace  over  sin^  Can  anything  be  plainer,  then,  than  that  the  sentiment  here 
attributed  to  Paul,  viz.,  universality  of  meaning  as  to  ol  ToTOioi  in  the  first  case, 
and  partial  extent  only  in  the  second,  is  incongruous  with  the  evident  design  of  the 
writer  ? 

The  difficulty  that  seems  to  arise  in  respect  to  universcU  salvation,  by  the  natural 
exposition  of  I'aul's  language,  is  only  apparent  not  real.    It  is  only  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  view  all  mankind  as  absolutely  and  unconditionally  given  over  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  penalty  of  death  on  account  of  Adam,  instead  of  considering 
them  as  actually  incurring  a  part,  and  as  exposed  to  and  in  imminent  danger  of  the 
whole;  and  then  on  the  other,  regard  Christ  as  having  actually  bestowed  eternal 
life  on  all  thus  exposed,  instead  of  having  bestowed  more  or  less  of  the  blessings 
procured  by  him  on  all,  and  eternal  life  only  on  all  who  actually  believe;  it  is  only 
in  such  a  case,  I  say,  that  anything  of  consequence  can  be  made  out  to  favor  the 
doctrine  of  universcU  salvation.    But  no  rules  of  interpretation  oblige  us  to  embrace 
such  an  exegesis.     The  k  atubb  of  gospel-grace^  as  contrasted  with  the  evil  effects  of 
Adam's  sin,  is  the  grand  theme.  Why  is  not  the  great  object  of  the  writer  answered, 
when  he  has  shown,  that  all  men  have  gained  more  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  than 
they  have  lost  by  the  offence  of  Adam  ?    Or  why,  because  the  writer  particularizes 
(as  usual)  some  of  the  highest  blessings  and  evils  on  both  sides,  should  all  inferior 
blessings  and  evils  be  excluded  from  bis  meaning?    When  it  is  an  actual  fact  that 
the  grace  of  Christ  does  confer  many  important  favors  on  all  men  without  exception, 
why  should  we,  why  need  we,  limit  the  declapttions  of  the  apostle  to  only  a  small 
part  of  men?    The  interpretation  which  I  defend  has  the  manifest  advantage,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  comporting  with/act,  as  well  as  with  the  phUology  of  the  passage. 
It  is  no  more  true  that  all  men  suffer  the  whole  of  everlasting  death,  than  it  is  that 
all  men  obtain  the  whole  of  everlasting  life.    But  all  suffer  more  or  less  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  the  first  case;  they  enjoy  more  or  less  of  the  blessings  in  the  second.    Be- 
yond this,  all  are  in  imminent  peril,  in  the  first  case;  to  all  salvation  is  proffered  in 
the  second.    Why  are  not  the  demands  of  the  passage  answered,  when  the  nature 
of  the  two  things  is  fully  and  respectively  disclosed?    But  in  case  we  resort  to  what 
actually  happens^  we  may  then  advance  to  a  certain  extent,  both  as  to  evil  inflicted 
and  good  bestowed.    If  we  look  beyond,  and  take  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  of 
each  dispensation,  we  find  that  the  pit  is  open  on  the  one  hand,  and  heaven  on  the 
other.    It  depends  now  on  the  choice  of  men,  whether  they  will  advance  to  the 
right  or  the  left.    The  universality,  the  greatness,  the  certainty  of  gospel-salvation 
to  all  who  will  accept  the  proffered  good,  i.  «.,  the  true  nature  and  principle  of  all  this, 
is  altogether  and  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  passage  before  us. 

It  belongs  to  those  who  defend  the  hmitation  of  ot  iroXAot  in  regard  to  blessings,  to 
show  how  the  great  point  which  the  apostle  urges  throughout  the  passage  before  us, 
viz.,  the  superabounding  of  grace,  is  made  out  by  him  on  the  ground  which  they 
assume.  This  they  have  a  right  to  insist  on,  who  are  of  the  opinion  thut  o«  iroXkol 
must  mean  the  same  in  both  cases.  If  the  former  should  say, '  It  is  made  out  as  to 
the  elect;  then  the  question  will  be  whether  the  elect  are  the  predominant  party,  the 
great  mass?  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  tl:at  they  will  not  eventually  be  so:  but  when 
the  apostle  wrote  (uud  even  down  to  the  present  time),  all  might  say  as  Jesua  did. 
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*  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way,  and  fno  there  be  that  find  it/  Bculdeff,  if  a 
superabounding  of  grace  over  sin  as  tu  the  elect  only^  is  here  the  question,  then,  to  bo 
cont^ijitent,  only  tlie  elect  can  be  taken  in  the  counter])art,  i.  f.,  the  aiiustle  mnst  bo 
supposed  to  fspcak  only  of  the  elect  here  as  injured  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  And  tliii*, 
dilllcult  as  it  would  be  to  render  it  probable,  would  be  a  more  eligible  and  consistent 
interpretation  than  the  other.  How  can  the  two  respective  members  of  a  compari- 
son or  similitude,  or  (if  one  pleases)  dissimilitude  or  antithesis,  be  so  immeasurably 
disproportionate  as  the  exegesis  that  I  have  been  examining  makes  them?  Even 
if  we  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  this  passage,  without  assuming  such  premises,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  assume  them.  Whenever  the  mind  is  thus 
forced  upon  conclusions  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  against  the 
tenor  of  the  surrounding  context  and  the  apparent  aim  of  the  writer,  it  mutt  after 
all  remain  in  a  wavering,  nnoertain,  conjectural  state.  It  is  much  better  to  give  up 
the  expectation  of  finding  the  true  sense,  than  thus  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  in- 
terpretation. 

One  remark  more  should  be  made.  This  is,  that  the  superabounding  of  the  grace 
now  in  question,  is  its  superabounding  over  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam's  fall.  It 
goes  far  beyond  these.  It  embraces  the  wo\aA  vapa'KTdiiJM.Ta  of  men,  verse  16.  It 
exceeds  even  the  sins  that  are  committed  under  the  law  (verse  20),  great  and  griev- 
ous as  they  are. 

(15  Offence^  •nrapdimofjua,  t.  €.,  the  fall,  the  Jirst  pin  of  Adam. 
Tliat  only  one  sin,  and  this  altogether  jxiculiar  as  to  its  effects,  is 
here  taken  into  view  by  the  apostle,  seems  clear  from  verses  16, 
17,  18.  —  Favor ^  ^apurfua,  i.  e.,  henejit^  good  bestowed  on  us  or 
done  for  us. 

For  if^  €t  yap,  does  not  imply  uncertairUy  here,  but  conces- 
f.ton.  The  shape  of  the  argument  stands  thus  :  ^  Granting  (as  we 
must  do)  that  the  many  [all]  die  [come  under  sentence  of  d(;ath] 
through  Adam  or  by  means  of  him  ;  much  more  must  we  allow,' 
etc.  The  Indie,  here  stands  in  both  the  protasis  and  apo<losi8, 
((iTrc^avov  —  hrepuraevae),  and  the  protasis  is  assumed  as  being 
conceded;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  129. 3.  a.  Tap  is  here  obviously 
yap  conjirmantts, — *Ev6^  refers  of  course  to  *A8a/A. 

The  many  died,  oi  troXXol  airi&avovj  i.  c,  all  men  came  under 
sentence  of  death.  IIoAAot  here  is  exchanged  in  verse  18  for 
vavra^i  dv^powrovs ;  this  therefore  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of  61 
voKKoL.  The  reason  why  the  apostle  employs  this  word  seems 
plainly  to  be,  because  he  had  just  said  tov  cvd?,  of  which  ol  ttoXXol 
is  the  direct  antithesis,  and  as  such  would  designate  all  men  in 
distinction  from  Adam.  In  regard  to  d-n-iSavov,  see  remarks  on 
^ayaro^  under  verse  12.  I  would  merely  remark,  that  if  ^dvaros 
means,  as  I  have  there  stated  it  to  mean,  evil  of  any  kind  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next,  then  it  is  true  that  Adam  did  by  his  offence 
cause  i^avaros  to  come  on  all  without  exception,  inasmuch  as  all 
his  race  are  bom  destitute  of  a  disposition  to  holiness,  and  in  such 
a  state  that  their  natural  passions,  wlienever  they  come  to  act  as 
moral  agents,  will  lead  them  to  sin.  All  too  are  the  heirs  of  morc 
or  less  suffering.  It  is  true,  then,  that  all  suffer  on  Adam's 
account;  that  all  are  brought  under  more  or  less  of  the  sentence 
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of  death ;  in  a  word,  that  ol  ?roXXoi  d?rc^avov ;  but  still  it  does  not 
follow  that  all,  without  distinction  and  without  any  voluntary  act 
of  their  own,  are  equally  exposed  to  ^dyaro^  in  its  fullest  and 
highest  and  most  awful  sense,  more  than  that  it  follows  that  all 
men  partake  of  the  ^op^f^  of  Christ  in  its  highest  sense,  without 
any  act  of  their  own,  i.  c,  without  repentance  and  faith ;  see 
Comm.  on  verse  4,  and  Excursus  iv. 

It  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  those  who  never 
had  any  knowledge  of  duty,  and  never  arrived  at  a  state  in  which 
they  were  ca}>able  of  moral  agency ;  in  a  word,  that  infants  and 
idiots  —  are  liable  to  the  same  ^dvaroq  in  aU  respects,  as  those 
who  have  ttoAAol  TrapaTrrtDfAara  (verse  16)  of  their  own  to  answer 
for.  It  is  enough  for  the  apostle's  purpose,  that  all,  even  without 
any  act  or  concurrence  of  their  own,  do  in  some  degree  pa^ake 
both  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  while  the  good  iTrcpiara-eva-e ;  at  the 
same  time,  all  by  their  own  acts  may  either  brirg  on  themselves 
^dvarofs  in  its  ultimate  and  highest  sense  on  the  one  hand,  or  by 
penitence  and  faith  they  may  obtain  fowy  in  its  highest  sense  on 
the  other. 

Much  more,  iroXXw  yxoAAov ;  in  sense  just  what  the  old  logicians 
call  an  a  fortiori  in  argument. —  The  grace  of  God  and  the  gift 
which  is  by  grace^  rj  xdpis  tov  ©eov  koX  rf  Scupea  Iv  xdpirij  some 
regard  as  a  Hendiadys,  and  that  the  meaning  is  the  gracious  gift 
of  God,  viz.,  that  gii't  which  the  gospel  proffers,  or  those  blessings 
which  Christ  has  procured.  But  viewing  the  design  of  the  writer 
as  I  do,  I  prefer  to  construe  each  clause  separately.  Xapi9  tov 
©cov  should,  in  this  way  of  interpretation,  be  regarded  as  desig- 
nating the  fa  vol's  which  Gk)d  bestows  on  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion for  Christ's  sake,  and  without  any  act  on  their  part  which  is 
the  condition  of  their  being  bestowed.  See  the  same  distinction 
made  by  the  phraseology  of  verse  17 — rrjv  Trepia-areiav  rrj^  x'^'^^y 
KOL  Trjq  Scopca?  StKOMxriv/ys.  —  *H  8a)pca  cv  ;(apiTi,  if  I  am  right  in  the 
suggestion  above,  must  mean  the  special  blessings  which  are 
actually  bestowed  on  some,  through  Christ,  or  on  account  of  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered,  and  which  are  proffered  to  all.  While 
all  without  distinction  participate  in  some  of  the  blessings  which 
Christ  has  procured,  and  which  are  in  their  full  extent  freely 
proffered  to  all,  yet  those  who  believe  and  actually  receive  pardon, 
do  in  this  way  become  de  facto  participators  of  these  further 
blessings  in  their  highest  sense.  If  any  one  should  incline  to 
interpret  x^P'-^  '''^^  ©cov  and  17  8a)pea  cv  x^ptTi  ic.  r.  X.  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  idea  for  the  sake  of  intensify,  he  should  even  in  this 
case,  refer  x^P'5  ®€ov  to  the  gracious  or  benevolent  feeling  or  in- 
tention of  the  divine  mind,  and  -q  Swpca  k.  t.  X.  to  this  design  as 
developed  in  the  actual  execution  of  such  intention 
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Which  18  of  one  man  Jesus  Christ,  rj  tov  hm^  ....  Xpurrov, 
T|7  has  x^^^  ^'^^  ^^  antecedent.  The  GkMiitive  toO  cvo?  k.  t.  X. 
might  be  taken  as  Gen.  objecii,  i.  e.,  as  indicating  the  iavor  l)e- 
stowed  on  Christ,  t.  e.,  of  which  he  was  the  recipient ;  but  tlie 
object  of  assertion  here  seems  to  be  to  designate  the  grace 
of  which  Christ  is  the  cause  or  author,  Gen.  auctoris,  Paul  lias 
just  said  x^^  ®cov,  where  0€o{)  phiinly  denotes  the  author ;  and 
here  it  is  more  probable,  that  rdv  €vo9  k,  r.  X.  is  GU^n.  atictons, 
t.  «.,  it  signifies  here,  that  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  men  come 
by  or  through  Christ,  as  their  immediate  cause  or  author.  Such 
is  tlie  economy  of  the  gospel,  tliat  we  may  ascribe  all  its  blessings 
TO  Grod,  and  call  them  x^^^  ®€ov ;  we  may  also,  with  ecjual  cor- 
rectness, say,  that  Christ  is  the  author  or  bestower  of  all  the  pe- 
culiar blessings  of  gospel  grace.  *•  Of  his  fulness  have  we  all 
received,  even  grace  for  grace,"  John  i.  IG. 

JIath  abounded  toward  the  many,  els  tovs  ttoXXovs  cTrcpto-o-evo-c. 
Tou5  ?roXXov9  with  the  article,  has  a  different  moaning  from 
iroXXow  without  it ;  just  as  ol  ttoXXoi,  in  the  preceding  clause, 
differs  from  voXXoL  The  latter  would  signify  7naiiy  in  distinction 
from  a  few  ;  but  ol  troXKoC  signifies  the  many,  i,  e,,  the  mass  of 
men,  as  we  say  in  English ;  or  in  German,  die  Gesammtheit  der 
Menschen  ;  in  Hebrew,  Dnx'bs .  Rightly  has  Augustine  said  (on 
verse  19):  'AfiapraiXoi  KaT€arTd&Tf<rav  ol  ttoWo  C,  midti  consti- 
tuti  sunt  peccatores,  i.  e.,  omnes,  qui  re  vera  sunt  multi.  So  in 
verse  18,  the  synonyme  is  Travra?  dv^pawrovs.  Indeed  the  laws 
of  language  here  seem  to  place  the  meaning  as  thus  given  beyond 
the  reach  of  fair  controversy.  When  the  apostle  wished,  as  he 
did  here  (certainly  in  the  first  clause  of  verse  15),  to  divide  all 
men  into  two  classes,  if  the  6  w;  be  put  in  the  one,  then  ol  iroXKoi 
must  designate  the  other.  IXcivtc?  would  not  here  answer  his 
purpose,  for  this  would  make  but  one  class,  which  would  of  course 
include  the  6  cts ;  for  the  opposition  of  Travres  is  ovSeC's,  no  one, 
none.  Moreover  voXXoi  (without  the  article)  would  not  answer 
his  purpose ;  for  this  is  in  opposition  to  some,  not  to  one.  Just  so 
in  the  second  member  of  ver.  15,  where  Christ  (the  one)  is  put 
in  opposition  to,  or  in  distinction  from,  ol  iroXkoC,  i,  e,,  all  others 
besides  himself.  If  it  be  asked,  How  then  could  the  apostle 
employ  rrdvTws  av-^pweirovs  in  verse  18  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  In 
verse  18  there  is  no  antithesis  of  6  ct?,  one  person,  but  only  of  ev 
wapaimofjM ;  which  of  course  leaves  the  a{K)stle  at  liberty  to  ex- 
change Ol  iroXXoi  for  TravTcs. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  statement  made  in  this  verse 
is  simple  declaration ;  a  declaration,  however,  in  which  the  appeal 
is  tacitly  made  to  that  sense  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  the 
apostle  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted,  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
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all  his  readers.  ^  If  it  be  true/  says  he,  ^  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
occasioned  so  much  evil ;  then  surely  we  may  regard  it  as  true, 
that  the  goodness  of  Grod  has  abounded  so  as  to  counterbalance 
it.'  He  needed  no  argument  to  make  his  readers  inclined  to  re- 
ceive this.  Let  us  count  in  what  manner  we  please,  if  we  make 
a  right  estimate,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  will  be  found  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  mischie&  of  the  fall ; 
and  this  must  be  true,  even  when  we  take  into  view  the  full  extent 
of  those  mischiefs ;  see  Excursus  iv. 

(IG)  Tea,  Kai,  imoy  immo;  or  it  may  well  be  rendered  more' 
over  or  again.  The  preceding  verse  exhibits  the  diverse  nature 
or  kind  of  influence  upon  men,  through  Adam  and  Christ  respec- 
tively. The  one  condemns  or  destroys ;  the  other  forgives  and 
saves.  The  present  verse  exhibits  a  diversity  of  influence  in  an- 
other respect,  viz.,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists  or  is  exer- 
cised. On  the  one  side  is  the  mischievous  influence  of  one  offence 
only;  on  the  other  is  forgiveness  extended  to  many  offences. 
The  comparison  begins  with  the  general  assertion  of  dissimilarity 
{ovx  <*)«)  as  in  verse  15,  and  then  continues  with  a  yap  causal  as 
before.  After  ovx  «^9  we  should  mentally  insert  Karajcpiftxi  in 
order  to  fill  out  the  ellipsis ;  as  is  clear  from  the  next  clause,  viz., 
TO  fjLey  yap  Kplpja.  ets  Karaxpipa.  Comp.  ov\  <tfs,  ro  vapaTrnafiOy  in 
verse  15. 

Several  imi)ortant  Codices  read  instead  of  a/iapnJo-oiTos,  ufiap- 
rrjpxLTo^y  VIZ.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  CanL,  Germ.,  Bcem.,  llarl. ;  also  the 
Syriac,  Vulg:ite,  and  old  Latin  versions,  with  Theodoret  (not 
uniformly),  Aug.,  Rutin.  Pelag.,  Ambrosiast.,  SeduL,  which 
Griesbach  has  received  into  the  text.  But  the  present  reading 
has  a  decided  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favor ;  and  it  is  attended 
with  no  serious  difficulty.  One  need  only  insert  jcarcucptfia  afler 
cl>9,  and  the  comparison  is  obvious ;  and  Uiat  this  should  be  done 
is  plain,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  th)m  the  clause  immediately 
following,  viz.,  to  pey  yap  Kpipa  k.  t.  X.  The  whole  would  then 
read  thus,  *  Moreover  [the  condemnation]  on  account  of  one  who 
sinned,  is  not  like  the  five  gift ;  for  the  sentence  by  reason  of  one 
[offence]  was  unto  condemnation  [was  a  condemning  sentence] ; 
but  the  free  gifl  [pardon]  is  of  many  offences  unto  Justification, 
t.  e.,  is  a  sentence  of  acquittal  from  condemnation  for  many 
offences.* 

After  ^(aprjpa  we  must  supply  cyeFcro  or  c^^X^c. — To  /icv  yap 
Kplpa  i$  €vos,  i.  c.,  1$  €vos  [TrapaTmopjarosi]  ;  for  the  antithesis, 
yapurpua  Ik  ttoXXcov  iropaTrrai/iaTtuv,  shows  very  clearly  that 
vapaTTToypLaTo^  is  to  be  supplied  al\er  cfos.  It  is  clear  throughout 
this  passage  (verses  12  — 19),  that  to  vapavrtopa,  17  vapa^ajtriSy  ij 
vapaKOfi^,  all  have  a  specific  relation  to  Adsaia'sjirst  sin.     Equally 
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clear  is  it,  that  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22, 
favor  this  opinion.  And  in  the  verse  before  us,  l(  cwk  [irapttWTii>- 
fuiro9]  is  plainly  and  directly  opposed  to  irokXiov  irapairruifidTfaif. 
But  how  could  this  be,  unless  Paul  considered  the  ^first  oflence 
of  Adam,  and  (I  may  say)  tliis  only,  as  having  occasioned  the 
evils  which  he  here  contrasts  with  the  blessings  bestowed  by 
Christ  ?  It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  this  was  a  i>cculiar  dis- 
pensation of  the  Most  High,  one  which  displayed  his  sovereignty 
in  a  special  manner.  But  so  was  the  dispensation  of  grace.  It 
was  the  one  act  of  obedience  unto  death,  by  which  Christ  procured 
justification  (Sucaulj/xa)  for  us.  All  the  obedience  of  his  life  did, 
no  doubt,  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  his  chanictcr,  and  thus 
fitted  him  to  become  an  acceptahle  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  but  his 
obedience  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  was  the  grand  act  by  which 
our  salvation  was  ensured  ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8.  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42. 
John  X.  18.  Heb.  x.  7  — 10.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  obe- 
dience of  the  second  Adam  may  be  compared  with  the  disobedience 
of  the  first ;  and  so,  indeed,  does  the  apostle  make  tlie  comparison 
in  verse  19. 

The  word  Kpt/Aa,  as  here  employed,  probably  has  reference  to 
the  formal  threatening  recorded  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  in  accordance  with 
wliich  sentence  was  passed  upon  Adjim.  This  sentence  was 
[cyo'CTo]  €19  KaroKpifia  of  his  posterity,  all  of  whom  were  subjected 
to  evil,  t.  «.,  to  death,  on  his  account.  Kpifixi  then  has  reference 
to  him,  and  icaraxpcfia  to  his  posterity,  as  they  are  here  employed. 
The  words  are  often  synonymous  ;  and  are  substantially  so  here  ; 
but  tlie  two  forms  are  used  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

IVee  gift,  xdpurfjua,  is  here  the  opposite  of  Kpifui  or  KaroKpt/ui, 
i.  e.,  forgiveness  or  the  bestowment  of  favors  on  the  one  side,  and 
condemnation  or  infliction  of  evil  on  the  other.  The  preposition 
Ik  is  not  strictly  accommodated  to  the  connection  with  ;(apMrfui,  for 
the  simple  Genitive  would  be  more  exact,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  expression.  Its  use  here  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  its  use  in  the  preceding  clause,  viz.,  in  Ii  cvd?,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  propter,  because  of  on  account  o/J  as  in 
John  iv.  6.  Acts  xxviii.  3.  Rev.  viii.  13.  xvi.  10,  11.  Sept.  Gen. 
xvi.  5.  al.;  see  Bretsch.  Lex.  Ik,  2.  d.  But  there  Ik  seems  to 
denote  tlie  occasional  cause,  t.  e,,  forgiveness  could  not  be  exer- 
cised unless  there  existed  offence  or  sin.  In  this  sense  xapurfia 
proceeds  from  offences.  The  woXXoiv  is  introduced  to  qualify 
irapa'imDfjLdTwv,  but  does  not  aher  the  nature  of  the  construction. 
The  use  of  he  in  these  two  different  relations  and  shades  of  sense, 
is  a  kind  of  paronomasia. 

Many  offences^  iroAAuv  TrapaTrrcDfiarov,  not  sins  of  many,  for  that 
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would  require  the  article,  viz.,  twv  iroXXlav  irapairrtayMLnav. — At- 
Kauafxa  differs  from  xdpuTfixi,  only  as  the  CLct  differs  from  the 
intention.  XaLpurfua.  is  favor  as  exhibited  in  the  gracious  intention 
of  him  who  forgives.  AucaLafia  is  actual  pardon  or  gratuitous 
justification.  For  Sucaico/Ao,  Cod.  D.,  Clar.,  ^th.  have  Bucaliofjixi 
i(arj<s,  which  is  favored  by  Sucauaa-iv  l^tarj^  in  verse  18,  and  seems  to 
be  by  no  means  an  improbable  reading. 

The  verse  thus  interpreted  shows  the  ground  of  the  ?r<puro-cia — 
the  abounding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel  —  over  the  jcaroK/M/ia 
occasioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  This  abounding  was  generically 
asserted,  or  rather  implied^  in  verse  15,  but  not  particularly 
explained.  Here  it  is  particularized.  Whatever  were  the  evils 
brought  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  by  his  fall,  they  were  only 
such  as  one  offence  occasioned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blessings  procured  by  Christ  are  not  merely  commensurate  with 
these  evils,  they  extend  not  only  to  counterbalancing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall,  but  also  to  the  removing  of  the  consequences 
of  the  TToXAA  irapaimapLara  of  men. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  w^hether  the  KaTOKpLfjuoi  in  question  be 
considered  as  the  loss  of  the  righteousness  of  man's  original  state, 
and  the  being  born  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  certain  that  our 
passions  will  get  the  better  of  our  reason  and  bring  us  under  con- 
demnation ;  or  whether  it  be  considered  as  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  causes  all  men  to  be  born  with  a  disposition 
which  is  in  itself  positive  sin,  and  thus  necessarily  brings  us  into 
condemnation ;  it  is  still  true,  in  either  case,  that  the  evil  inflicted 
or  suffered  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to,  or  to  prepare  the  way 
for  KaraKpt/io,  co7idemnation,  i.  e.,  ^dvaros ;  see  remarks  on  the 
15th  verse  and  Excursus  V. 

(17)  Verse  17  does  not  seem  to  be  designed  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  leading  idea  in  verse  1 6,  w^hich  is,  the  contrast  between  the  evils 
occasioned  by  one  sin,  and  the  good  bestowed  by  the  forgiveness  of 
niant/  sins.  The  reigning  idea  here  is,  that  if  God  inflicted  so  much 
evil  as  the  consequence  of  the  one  sin  of  one  man,  a  fortiori  he 
will  secure  the  greater  good  where  his  grace  abounds  through 
one;  the  same  idea,  for  substance,  is  in  verse  15 ;  where,  indeed, 
the  very  same  hypothetical  form  of  assertion  (ct  yap  k.  t.  X.)  is 
used,  and  the  same  nouns  (xapLs  and  ScDpca)  are  employed.  There 
we  have  x^P'^  '^^^  Swpea  ....  eTrepMrcrcvcrc,  and  here  we  have 
Trp^  Trepura-eiav  r^s  xdpiTo^  kol  Scopca?  ....  XafipdvovT€<:,  which 
is  altogether  equivalent.  The  expressions  in  verse  17  are  more 
intensive,  e,  g,,  verse  15  ol  iroXKol  diri^avov,  but  in  verse  17  6 
^dvaro^  l^axrCkeva'^ ',  in  verse  15  xapiq  koI  ^pea  ,  ,  .  eU  rov^ 
TToXXovs  CTTcpwrcreucrc ;  in  verse  17  ol  Xafil3dvovT€^  TrcppUTceLav  .  .  . 
^  fr'D  Pourt^^^ovcri,  and  the  whole  verse  seems  to  be  introduced  for 
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the  sake  of  putting  emphasis  upon  the  reigning  i(l(»a  of  the  whole 
passage,  viz.,  the  abounding  of  grace  over  sin.  In  this  view  the 
reader  may  connect  it  with  the  ov\  a)s  ro  iraLpdirrw/ia  ovrta^  to  ;(a- 
ptcry^ta  of  verse  15,  or  better  with  the  equivalent  expression  at  the 
commencement  of  verse  16.  The  g<»neral  idea  that  nms  through 
the  three  verses  is,  the  abounding  of  grace  over  sin.  Verse  15 
declares  that  we  may  naturally  expect  this,  viz.,  from  the  well- 
known  character  of  God  (for  such  seems  to  be  the  writer's  view); 
verse  16  shows  that  it  must  be  so  because  many  sins  are  forgiven 
by  grace,  while  one  sin  comes  into  the  account  as  the  cause  of  the 
evils  in  question.  Verse  17  then  rejyeats  the  main  idea  in  lan- 
guage more  strong  and  specific  than  had  before  been  used.  The 
yap  seems  therefore  to  be  referrible  to  an  ovrws  iari,  or  something 
of  the  like  nature  here  in  the  apostle's  mind,  in  reference  to  the 
greatness  and  the  certainty  of  the  salvation  bestowed  through 
Christ,  which  he  has  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  verses  1  — 11  of 
the  present  chapter.  As  if  he  would  say,  '  Salvation  is  sure  and 
certain ;  our  hope  wiU  not  make  us  ashamed  or  disappoint  us 
(verse  5);  we  may  rejoice  confidently  in  God  as  our  covenant 
God  (verse  11);  for,  becatise,  (yd/u),  it  is  certain  that  if  sin  has 
done  great  mischief  in  bringing  all  into  a  state  of  condemnation, 
grace  will  do  much  more  good  as  dispensed  through  Jesus  Christ.' 
Or  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  the  causal  relation  as  thus 
indicated,  because  he  may  deem  it  too  remote,  we  may  state  it 
thus :  ^  The  dissimilarities  between  the  nature  imd  operations  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  beneficence  of  Christ,  arc;  not  only  great 
in  some  important  respects,  but  they  are  such  as  lead  us  to  believe 
with  the  greater  certainty  that  salvation  is  secure.  This  is  so ; 
FOR  if  by  the  offence  of  one,  etc' 

The  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  obser\'e,  that  the  conclusion 
drawn  in  this  verse  (for  such  it  is  when  considered  in  a  logical 
point  of  view),  is  apparently  drawn  in  part  from  premises  indi- 
rectly asserted  or  imj)lied,  and  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  which  the  writer  might  presume  would  be  understood  and 
absented  to  by  all  his  readers.  What  is  indirectly  asserted,  is, 
that  there  is  w  ep  i  cr  o-  c  ta  1-75  xdpLTO^  koL  ttj  &opca9  r^s  8tKato<ru- 
vrjs.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  the  bestowment  of  life  in  Christ. 
Then,  moreover,  the  idea  that  is  brought  to  view  in  verse  15,  viz., 
that  we  may  well  expect  from  the  natnre  of  the  case  and  the 
character  of  God,  that  the  effects  of  the  beneficence  of  Christ  will 
predominate  over  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  seems  to  be  here 
conjoined  with  the  sentiment  assumed  respecting  the  abundance 
of  gnice.  The  17th  verse,  then,  is  properly  an  enthymemej  i,  e., 
a  syllogism  whose  form  is  not  fully  made  out. 

The  phrase  8ta  tov  ivo^  may  be  regarded  as  emphatic.     The 
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apostle  had  already  said,  rto  rov  cvog  vapaimaiiaxi ;  and  when  he 
says  again,  i/3aa'LXtva'€  8ia  rov  ei/09,  he  renders  emphatic  two 
things,  viz.,  the  predominance  of  death,  and  the  fact  that  this 
predominance  was  occasioned  by  one  individual,  viz.,  Adam. 

Much  tnore,  etc.,  iroXXxa  .  •  •  •  Xpiorov.     It  seems  evident  to 
mc  that  itoWm  fiaXXov  here  should  be  referred  to  the  greater  credi- 
hility  that  tlie  happiness  of  the  pardoned  will  be  secure,  and  not 
that  it  should  be  taken  as  Tholuck  and  others  maintain,  as  quali- 
fying PaxTiXfXKravfTL,    In  verse  15,  the  same  words  may  qualify 
hr€pura'€v<r€,  and  so  they  are  construed  by  some ;  and  here  they 
may  be  construed  with  jSoo-iXcvcrouo-i ;  but  in  both  cases  the  most 
simple  and  obvious  method  is  to  construe  them  as  referring  to  the 
greater  credibility  of  super-abounding  grace.     They  stand  too  far 
from  the  respective  verbs,  to  be  naturally  joined  with  them.     On 
the  j)hrases  r^v  ir€ptxjxr€iay  lij^  \dpiTO^  and  t^?  Scopca?  t^  Smcomxtv- 
1079,  see  remarks  on  verse  15.     I  would  merely  add  here,  tliat 
some  of  those  who  think  that  there  is  no  ground  for  any  distinc- 
tion of  meaning  between  the  two  phrases,  adopt  the  exegesis 
here  which  represents  Christ  as  the  author  of  blessings  only  to  the 
elect.     But  the  laws  of  philology  and  interpretation,  and  indeed 
the  fact  itself,  are  opposed  to  it.     Others  make  actual  redemption 
co-<»xtensive  with  the  human  race,  which  the  context  and  imium- 
erable  declamtions  in  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  contradict. 
Yet,  on  the  ground,  that  a  simple  and  essential  principle  merely 
of  t lie  gospel  disi>ensation  is  here  stated,  both  of  the  expressions 
employed  may  be  reganled  as  equivalent,  without  any  serious 
dillienlty ;  for  then  the  declaration  is,  that 'Me  gospel,  taken  as 
a  system  of  grace  in  opposition  to  the  evils  of  sin,  proffers 
blessi'ngs  far  more  abundant  than  the  evils  which  the  sin  0/  Adam 
has  introduced.     It  proffers  abundant  pardon  and  eternal  glory* 
And  in  this  cju<e,  the  reigning  in  life  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
higher  measui^e  of  happiness  than  men  would  have  attained,  had 
they  continued  obedient  under  a  system  of  mere  law.    Respecting 
this  we  can  only  say:  '  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  gospel-grace.' 
With  men  this  may  be  unexpected  and  even  improbable;  but — 
*  Ciod  will  be  greatly  glorified  in  his  Son.' 

Tholuck  refers  tucauxrvvri  here  to  internal  sanctification,  or  to 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  i,  e,,  subjective  holiness.  But 
it  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  that  SuccLuxrvvrf  conveys  the  same  mean- 
ing here  as  SiKatto^en-cs  in  verses  1,  9.  Certainly  this  makes  the 
antithesis  to  the  state  of  condemnation,  designated  by  6  •^avarcs 
c^ao-tXcTxrc  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Shall  reign,  etc.,  PcunXcvamxri  cv  fwg.  It  is  well  known  that 
fcmj  is  the  common  word  to  indicate  happiness,  and  therefore  it 
needs  not  to  be  here  proved.     That  to  reign  means  to  be  excdted 
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to  an  elevated  and  glorious  condition,  the  reader  may  see  by  eom- 
paring  Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  iii.  21.  Matt.xix.  28.  Luke  xxii.  30. 1  Cor. 
vi.  2.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  Rev.  xx.  4.  Daii.  viL  22.  Ps.  xlix.  14. 
Ex.  xix.  6,  comp.  1  Pet  ii.  9. 


CHAP.  V.  18,  19. 

Wx  hare  already  geen,  that  verse  12  contains  a  proteuis  without  a  corresponding 
apodosis.  We  have  also  seen,  tliat  Sr  ifm  r&iros  rov  fitWoyros  (verse  14)  may  bo 
regarded  as  comprising  in  the  way  of  hint,  but  not  formally,  a  kind  oi  apodosis.  No 
sooner  was  r6iros  rov  iiiXXovro^  uttered  by  the  ai)Ostle,  than  ho  turns  from  the 
main  object  of  his  discourse,  to  guard  his  readers  against  misconstruing  rviros ,  by 
carrying  too  far  the  resemblance  which  it  indicates,  15 — 17.  This  being  completed, 
he  now  proceeds  fUly  to  exhibit  his  apodosis  or  main  conclutdon,  in  verscK  18. 19. 
But  these  verses  are  not  a  simple  resumption  of  the  subject  as  left  unfinished  in  verse 
12 ;  for  the  manner  of  expression  in  them  is  built  upon  what  is  said  or  declared  in 
the  intermediate  verses.  This  will  be  made  evident  in  the  explanation  of  the 
phraseology. 

(18)  Wherefore,  as  hy  the  offence  of  one  [sentence  came]  upon 
aU  men  unto  condemnation,  apa  ovv  ....  Karaicpi/xa.  "Apa  and 
apa  ovy  are  commonly  illative,  according  to  New  Testament  usage ; 
e,  ff,y  Matt  vii.  20.  Gal.  iv.  31.  Rom.  vii.  3,  25.  viii.  12.  ix.  16, 
18.  xiv.  12:  19  et  alibi.  So  it  may  be  here.  The  apostle  had 
already  averred,  that  Adam  was  rvTro?  rov  fiiXXovro^ ;  and  had 
shown,  that  the  mischiefs  resulting  to  our  race  from  the  fall  of 
Adam,  were  more  than  repaired  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  "Apa 
ovv,  then,  would  by  no  means  be  inapposite.  It  is  as  much  as  to 
say :  '  Matters  being  as  I  have  already  declared,  it  follows  or 
results  from,  them,  that  the  comparison  begun  inverse  12  will 
hold,  viz.,  that  as  all  have  been  introduced  to  sin  and  death  by 
Adam,  so  righteousness  and  life  are  provided  for  all  by  Christ. 
While  apa  ovv  may  be  admitted  then  (as  Tholuck  urges),  to  be 
illative,  this  does  not  hinder  these  words  from  standing  at  the  head 
of  a  sentence  which  is  in  substance  a  resumption  of  what  had 
been  said  in  verse  12,  although  the  form  of  it  is  illative  in  res- 
pect to  what  had  been  said  in  the  intermediate  verses. 

That  St*  €W9  wapairTWfjLaTos  means  by  the  offence  of  one  [man'\, 
has  been  strenuously  argued  by  some,  from  the  antithesis  SC  h/6^ 
Silcauufiaros ;  which  (as  they  aver)  cannot  mean  anything  but  the 
righteousness  of  one  (not  one  righteousness).  But  the  idiom  of 
the  whole  passage  is  opposed  to  this  interpretation.  For  such  a 
designation  Paul  uses  the  phraseology:  t^  tov  ivos  irapairrflipjaTi; 
see  verse  15,  and  the  same  again  in  verse  17.  In  verse  16, 
where  he  employs  cvds  without  the  article,  he  uses  a  participle 
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(dftapnJcravTo?)  with  it,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake  ;  while  in  the 
antithetic  part,  he  employs  av^pitmov  (verse  15),  and  I.  X/aiorrov 
(verse  17),  so  as  effectually  to  guard  against  any  misconception 
of  his  meaning  by  the  general  reader.  Not  so  here.  How  then 
can  we  well  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  8t*  ivos  ^opaTrrco/xaTo?  means 
In/  one  offence  ;  and  so,  that  8t*  cvos  SiKouafjuaTos  must  mean  by  one 
righteousness.  The  latter  expression  appears  somewhat  unusual 
or  strange,  but  Paul's  love  of  antithesis  occasions,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  unusual  expressions,  which  carry  out  a  kind  of  parono- 
masia and  render  the  diction  on  the  whole  more  striking.  All 
difficulty  about  SucaCcDfia  here  however,  is  removed  by  verse  19, 
where  vTvaKorj  is  employed  in  its  stead.  Both  words  refer,  no 
doubt,  more  specifically  to  his  great  act  of  "obedience  unto 
death,"  on  account  of  which  God  highly  exalted  the  Saviour  and 
gave  him  the  fruits  of  his  obedience,  viz.,  sinners  justified  and 
accepted.  AtKata>yu,a,  here  taken  as  the  antithesis  of  wo/aaTrrwfui, 
must  mean  the  obedient  fulfilling  of  what  was  required  of  Christ 
as  our  substitute.  Kplfia  is  implied  after  irapaTTTw/AaTos,  as  sug- 
gested by  Calvin. 

The  phrase  cts  Travras  avSpwirov^  is  twice  employed  in  this 
verse,  instead  of  the  ol  ttoXXoC  used  in  the  preceding  verse  and  in 
verse  19.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  h/6<s  here  em- 
ployed does  not  designate  one  man,  but  one  offence,  one  righteous- 
ness or  act  of  obedience.  If  ivo*:  here  meant  one  man,  then  ct 
TToXXot  must  have  been  employed  as  the  natural  antithesis  of  it ; 
for  Trarras  would  include  that  one,  and  ttoXXoi  would  not.  It 
should  be  noted  also,  that  if  the  apostle  had  designed  here  to  des- 
ignate only  the  elect  by  warras  dv^ptoTrovs  in  the  second  case,  he 
could  hardly  have  avoided  subjoining  to  Trdvras  some  other  word 
than  av^pw7rov<s,  which  is  the  very  word  he  had  already  employed 
in  the  antithetic  member  of  the  sentence,  and  which  the  reader 
would  naturally  and  indeed  spontaneously  understand  in  the  same 
way  in  both  cases.  Where  else  in  all  the  Bible  is  wdvrc?  avSpta- 
TTOL  employed  as  the  designation  of  the  elect  only  ?  How  can  we 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  here,  then,  to  construe  it  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  as  usually 
employed,  and  contrary  to  the  very  nature  and  object  of  the  an- 
tithesis in  this  case  ?  So  Calvin  did  not  construe  this  passage : 
"  Communem  omnium  gratiam  facit,  quia  omnibus  eocposita  est, 
nan  quod  ad  omnes  extendatur  re  ipsa;  nam  etsi  passus  est 
Christus  pro  peccatis  totius  mundi,  atqus  omnibus  indif- 
FERENTEE  Dei  bcnignitate  offeratur ;  non  tamen  omnes  appre- 
hendunt."  It  is  true  that  in  his  early  work  entitled  Instittdiones, 
he  sometimes  exhibited  sentiments  which  appear  to  differ  from 
these,  but  no  words  can  more  exactly  express  what  I  suppose  the 
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apostle  to  mean,  than  those  of  Calvin  above ;  for  it  is  manifest, 
that  he  here  considers  the  object  of  Paul  to  l)0  a  statcnuMit  of 
what  the  gospel-plan  of  salvation  is,  considered  as  it  is  in  its  own 
proper  nature,  and  not  as  giving  the  simple  history  of  wliat  lias 
actually  taken  place  in  all  respects.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  state 
of  imminent  exposure  to  everlasting  death,  tog.  tlier  with  many 
other  actual  evils ;  on  the  other  hand  is  free  access  ibr  all  to  ever- 
lasting life,  with  the  bestowment  of  many  actual  blessiii^r^. 
Could  Calvin,  if  he  were  consistent  with  himself,  view  th<?  subject 
in  any  other  light  than  this?  Does  matter  oi*  fact  justify  us  in 
extending  it  beyond  this,  if  the  parallel  of  the  two  eiises  is  to  ha 
made  out  ? 

So  [the  free  gift  came]  upon  all  men  unto  justfjicntion  of  life, 
ovTia  KoX  ....  dunjq.  That  ')(apuriJia  is  here  to  be  sui)plied,  is 
manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  elliptical  state 
of  the  phrase,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  latter  (Hause 
of  verse  16.  Ovrw  koX  is  the  sign  of  the  apodosis,  which  stands 
in  antithesis  both  to  verse  12,  and  to  the  first  chms(i  in  tlui  pr(»s- 
ent  verse,  which  is  in  substance  a  resumption  or  repetition  of  that 
verse. 

Justification  of  life,  SucauMTiv  ^ox^?,  means  that  justification 
which  is  connected  with  eternal  life  or  happiness.  So  Calvin ; 
and  so  the  nature  of  the  case  requires.  It  is  plain  that  St/catw/xa 
in  verse  16,  Sucanoavvrf  in  verse  17,  and  StKatWt?  here,  are  all 
used  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  New  T(?st.  writers, 
substantially  in  the  same  sense,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  uniform- 
ity of  diction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  StKatiw/Aa  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  preceding  phrase,  must  mean  either  his  "  obedience 
unto  death,"  or  his  incarnation  as  preparatory  and  essential  to 
this  ;  comp.  Heb.  x.  5 — 10. 

(19)  Most  interpreters  have  considered  this  verse  to  be  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  a  repetition  of  verse  18.  So  Theophylact, 
CEcumenius,  Semler,  and  even  Tholuck,  Riickert,  and  Rosen- 
mtiller.  Still,  the  yap  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  shows,  that 
the  writer  meant  to  assign  some  reason  or  ground  for  what  he  had 
just  asserted  in  the  preceding  verse,  either  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation or  confirmation.  Verse  18  asserts  fidly,  having  both  a 
protasis  and  an  apodosis,  what  verse  12  begins  to  assert  but 
leaves  unfinished,  viz.,  that  as  by  the  offence  of  Adam  all  men 
were  brought  into  a  state  of  condemnation,  so  by  the  8tKat<D/ia  of 
Christ  all  were  brought  into  a  state  of  justification.  In  verse  19, 
the  apostle  adds  the  ground  or  reason  why  all  men  have  come 
into  a  state  of  condemnation  and  of  justification,  viz.,  because 
they  have  become  sinners  through  the  disobedience  of  Adam  on 
the  one  hand,  and  righteous  through  the  obedience  of  Christ  on 
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the  other;  i.  e,,  the  disobedience  of  Adam  was  a  cause  or  ground 
why  all  men  became  sinners  and  therefore  came  into  a  state  of 
condemnation,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  in  like  manner  a 
cause  or  ground  why  all  are  come  into  a  state  of  justification. 
The  course  of  thought  in  vers.  18,  19  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  verse  12,  with  the  exception  that  what  is  there  merely 
hinted,  is  here  fully  and  explicitly  declared.  There  the  senti- 
ment is,  that  by  the  offence  of  one  man  sin  entered  the  world 
and  death  followed,  and  followed  so  as  to  extend  itself  over  all 
the  human  family,  inasmuch  as  all  became  sinners,  c<^*  <5  Trdrrc? 
TjfjiapTov,  There  too,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  KaC  ovrco?  inti- 
mates, that  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world  being 
brought  about  by  the  offence  of  Adam,  the  spread  also  of  these 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  or  occasioned  by  this  offence. 
But  in  vers.  18,  19,  these  thoughts  are  fully  and  explicitly  un- 
folded; for  verse  18  declares  explicitly  that  condemnation  and 
justification  are  connected  with  or  occasioned  by  the  offence  of 
Adam  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  verse  19  shows  that 
the  ground  or  reason  of  this  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  men  are 
made  sinners  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  on  the  other  are 
made  righteous  through  the  obedience  of  Christ.  The  apodosis  is 
merely  implied  in  verse  12,  and  not  at  all  expressed ;  but  a/iap- 
TwXol  KttTcoTa^o-av  ol  TToAAot  of  verse  19,  is  evidently  intended 
by  the  apostle  to  correspond  with  the  €<^'  <5  iravrcs  ^fiaprov  in  ver. 
12.  What  is  added  in  verse  19,  to  the  former  statement  is,  that 
*  b^  the  disobedience  of  one  man,  the  many  became  sinners ; '  a 
thing  not  explicitly  declared  but  merely  hinted  in  the  ical  orrcus 
of  verse  12. 

It  is  allowed  by  nearly  all  commentators,  that  verses  18,  19 
resume  and  complete  the  statement  begun  at  verse  12.  If  then, 
as  seems  to  be  quite  clear,  c<^'  ^  'irdvT€<s  ^fw-fyrov  in  verse  12  and 
a/xapTwXoi  KaT€(rT(i&r}(Tav  oi  woXkoL  in  verse  19  correspond,  it  is 
plain  that  in  the  latter  case  actual  sinners  are  denoted  as  well  as 
actual  sin  in  the  former  case.  The  fact,  that  Adam's  sin  was  a 
cause  or  ground  of  men's  becoming  sinners  in  reality  (not  puta- 
tively  so),  and  that  Christ's  obedience  was  a  ground  of  men's 
becoming  righteous,  i,  e.,  of  their  being  justified  in  reality  (not 
merely  in  a  putative  or  fictitious  manner),  constitutes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  declaration  in  verse  19  ;  and  all  this  is  a  fuller  and 
more  explicit  declaration  of  the  sentiment  implied  in  verse  12, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  stands  related  to  verse  18  as  assigning 
a  ground  or  reason  of  the  condemnation  and  justification  there 
asserted. 

That  irapoKori  here  is  the  same  as  irapa^ajm*:  in  verse  1 4,  and 
as  froLpdjrTWfia  in  verses  15,  17,  18,  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned. 
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In  all  of  these  cases  the  reference  is  specifically  to  the  first  offence 
of  Adam  and  to  tliat  only.     See  on  verse  1 6  above. 

Everything  peculiar  in  this  vcirse  depends,  as  will  readily  be 
seen,  on  dfuzproAo^  SUatoL,  and  KoSiarrjfjLL.  In  wliat  sense  then 
does  scriptural  usage  entitle  us  to  take  the  first  of  these  words  ? 
In  all  other  places  except  this,  I  cannot  hesitate  lor  a  moment  to 
say,  it  is  taken  as  designating  a  sinner  in  heart  and  life,  or  (in 
other  words)  an  actual  sinner.  The  very  form  and  limitations  of 
the  verb  dimfyrdv<ji,  which  has  only  an  active  voice,  confirm  this 
idea.  If  dfuzprcoXos  is  ever  employed  in  order  to  designate  those 
who  are  guilty,  in  the  sense  of  being  obnoxious  to  punishment ; 
like  the  word  guilty  itself,  in  such  cases,  it  implies  at  the  same 
time  moral  turpitude  and  ill  desert  as  the  ground  of  this  obnox- 
iousness.  To  designate  one  who  has  merely  the  susce[)tibiHty  of 
receiving  impressions  that  will  lead  him  to  sin  (Adam  had  this 
before  his  fall) ;  or  one  who  has  (as  we  say)  mcn^ly  an  original 
disposition  to  sin,  *.  e.,  such  a  disposition  as  is  native  and  not  su- 
perinduced ;  or  one  who  is  beset  with  temptations  to  sin,  and  is 
in  great  danger  from  them ;  to  designate  one  who  is  simply 
exposed  to  evil,  or  is  merely  unhappy  or  wretched ;  the  word 
a/Aapr(i>\o9  is  never  used  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures.  Why  tlien 
should  we  introduce  a  new  sense  of  the  word  here  ?  In  ver.  12, 
when  the  apostle  had  said,  that  *  by  one  man  sin  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  menj  he 
meant  by  these  last  words  (as  we  have  seen  above),  that  his 
readers  should  understand  him  to  hint,  that  the  passing  of  death 
upon  all  men  had  some  connection  with  Adam's  offence.  But 
still  he  subjoins  immediately,  as  the  specific  and  immediate  reason 
or  ground  of  this  death,  €<^'  <^  Travre?  ^/xoprov.  Why  not  recognize 
the  same  connection  and  the  same  sentiment  here  ?  Adam's  sin 
was  a  cause  or  ground  why  all  men  are  constituted  sinners ;  yet 
Adam's  sin  is  not  affirmed  to  be  their  sin ;  they  are  not  said  to  be 
Iv  avT<^  ofjLCLpTwXoij  UOT  Tjf  afjiopTia  avTov  afiofyroiXoLj  nor  yet  tw 
KarcucpLfiaTi  avrov  fcaraScStKacr/Aci/ot ;  but  they  are  dfiapT<DXoL  in, 
by,  and  for  themselves.  A  ground  or  cause  of  this,  was  Adam's 
offence.  But  natural  evil,  and  disadvantage,  and  degeneracy  of 
nature  is  one  thing,  and  sm,  is  another.  A  man's  sin  is  and 
must  be  his  own  act,  either  internal  or  external,  or  both ;  and  for 
men  to  be  dfjiopTttiXoL,  they  must  be  actively  and  voluntarily  so. 
Another  man's  sin  can  no  more  be  mine,  than  his  soul  can  be 
mine ;  no  more  than  his  consciousness,  will,  affections,  or  disposi- 
tion, can  be  mine.  To  impute  them  to  me,  then,  must  be  to  im- 
pute to  me  what  in  fact  does  not  belong  to  me,  what  never  did, 
and  what  never  can.  The  candid  advocates  of  imputiition  in  its 
highest  sense^  concede  tliis.     But  how  much  progress  do  we  make 
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in  tne  knowledge  of  things^  and  in  the  explanation  of  important 
principles  in  theology,  when  we  affirm  that  God  counts  that  as 
existing  which  does  not  in  reality  exist,  and  which  is  in  itself  an 
impossibility  ? 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  such  imputation  (which  indeed  such 
men  as  Calvin,  and  Edwards,  and  Stapfer  pointedly  rejected) 
some,  e.  g,,  Edwards  and  others,  have  assumed  an  absolute  unity 
or  oneness  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity.  But  this  method 
of  explanation  is  fraught  with  difficulties  both  physiological  and 
moral.  It  is  physiologically  untrue.  A  separate  consciousness, 
will,  affections,  desires,  etc.,  make  separate  beings  ;  or  else  there 
is  but  one  being  material  or  immaterial,  in  the  universe.  Con- 
sciousness contradicts  this  theory.  Individual  accountability 
rendei-s  it  incredible.  If  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  indeed  all 
one,  then  all  their  sins  are  just  as  much  his,  as  his  is  theirs  ;  and 
his  penitence  is  as  much  theirs,  as  his  offences.  Or  is  it  true, 
that  God,  a  being  of  boundless  benevolence  and  love  of  holiness, 
has  made  such  a  world  that  nothing  but  sin  can  be  propagated 
in  it? 

The  simple  statement  of  fact  seems  to  be,  after  all,  that  God 
has  such  an  utter  aversion  to  sin,  that  he  has  testified  his  dis- 
pleasure by  an  appalling  exhibition  of  the  woful  consequences  to 
which  it  leads.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  universe,  and  consequently  productive  of  evil,  because  it  dis- 
turbs those  laws  and  tendencies  all  of  which  are  in  themselves 
productive  of  good.  The  greatest  mischief  of  all  is,  that  sin,  in 
this  way,  brings  suffering  and  sorrow  upon  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  But  in  this  very  way,  too,  the  odious  and  abomi- 
nable nature  of  sin  is  most  fully  and  completely  exhibited.  The 
earth  cursed  for  man's  sake ;  the  brute  creation  subjected  to 
innumerable  evils  on  his  account ;  the  posterity  of  Adam  bom 
heirs  of  suffering,  and  despoiled  of  the  disposition  to  obedience 
which  our  primitive  ancestors  possessed ;  are  all  striking  and 
melancholy  evidences  of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  for  the  evils  to 
which  Adam's  posterity  are  subjected  and  exposed,  God  has 
provided  a  remedy;  or  rather,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for 
redemption  from  them.  The  two  things,  therefore,  now  go 
together,  viz.,  the  exhibition  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  sin  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  abounding  mercy  and  benevolence  on  the  other. 
The  constitution  of  the  universe,  by  which  sin  was  made  to 
iappear  so  dreadful  in  its  bitter  fruits,  is  doubtless  ordained  to 
serve  great  and  wise  purposes,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  scheme  of 
the  divine  moral  government  and  discipline.  Nor  is  the  case  of 
Adam's  sin  the  only  one,  and  altogether  singular  in  its  kind.  The 
same  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  everywhere  devel- 
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ops  itself.  Parents  by  their  vices  ruin  their  children ;  wicked 
men  corrupt  their  neighborliood ;  bad  rulers  iillect  whole  nations 
with  evil,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guihy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue,  than  that  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  sin  light  only 
upon  the  gu\lty.  The  horrible  evil  of  sin  is,  that  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  it  often  involves  the  innocent  Jis  well 
as  the  guilty  in  its  consequences.  Nor  coul<l  "the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  "  be  fully  displayed  and  held  forth  in  its  odious 
light  to  the  abhorrence  of  all  benevolent  beings,  unless  such  were 
the  case.  Still,  after  all  is  attributed  to  the  first  sin  which  belongs 
to  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  Adam's  first  offence  differed 
from  other  sins,  as  to  the  consequences  which  it  superinduced, 
excepting  that  his  condition  and  his  relations  to  the  toliole  human 
race  differed  greatly  from  those  of  any  of  his  posterity.  The 
consequences  of  his  sin,  therefore,  were  peculiar  and  awfully 
deleterious. 

It  is  then  one  thing  to  be  made  a  sufferer  on  account  of  the  sin 
of  others,  and  another  thing  to  be  constituted  a  sinner  by  some- 
thing that  he  has  done.  So  far  as  it  respects  the  manner  in  which 
Adam's  sin  has  affected  us,  both  of  these  consequences  have 
flowed  from  it.     This  leads  us  to  consider  next  the  word, 

KaTccrrcL^T/orav.  The  primary  and  literal  sense  of  this  word,  as 
actively  used,  seems  to  be  to  lay  down,  put  down,  deposit ;  as  its 
composition  (Kara  and  LaTrjfii)  would  plainly  denote.  In  a  secondary 
sense,  the  word  means  to  establish,  ordain,  settle,  decree,  constitute^ 
etc^  to  cause  that  any  person  or  thing  should  be  this  or  that,  possess 
this  or  that  quahty,  or  fill  this  or  that  place  or  office,  etc.  It  has 
also  neuter  or  intransitive  meanings,  e.  g.,to  sid)sist,to  he  extant,  to  he 
established,  to  stand  firm  or  unmoved,  but  they  would  be  quite  in- 
appropriate to  the  passage  before  us,  and  are  therefore  plainly  out 
of  question.  The  form  KaTearrdSTja'av  is  passive  Aor.  1 ;  which 
tense,  although  frequently  employed,  in  the  sense  of  the  middle 
voice  (see  New  Test.  Granun.  §  61.  4),  where  there  is  no  Aorist 
middle,  yet  as  here  there  is  a  middle  Aor.  1,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  passive,  and  passive  as  to  some  of  its  transitive  meanings.  We 
come  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  KarcoTa^o-av  must  mean  were 
constituted,  were  made  to  he,  were  caused  to  he  ;  for  standing  in 
connection  as  it  does  with  TrapaKcnj  as  designating  a  catise  or 
means,  it  would  hardly  seem  susceptible  of  any  of  the  other 
transitive  meanings  which  the  verb  KaSumjfiL  has.  Reiche  has 
labored,  with  much  learning,  to  prove  that  KaSioTrjfiL  may  meim 
to  shoWj  exhibit,  publicly  demonstrate  anything  to  he  this  or  that ; 
and  that  the  Pass,  voice  may  of  course  mean  to  he  shown,  etc. 
Classic  examples  of  this  usage  are  not  at  hand,  excepting  alriov 
Ko^urraytw  (to  show  cause)  as  employed  by  Lucian.     But  in 
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Hellenistic  Greek  he  thinks  this  to  be  more  common :  e.  g.y  3 
Mace.  iii.  5,  where  however  the  neuter  sense  (became  permanent- 
ly)^  is  better  than  the  one  he  proposes,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
that  can  well  be  given  to  ica^cMmJiccMTav,  because  the  tense  is 
Pluperfect.  So  in  Josephus,  (Ant.  VI.  5,  6,)  ihx  ©cov  avrow 
tvyuevri  jcaroor^cu  may  mean  to  render  the  IHvinity  propttious  to 
them^  not  (as  Reiche  proposes)  exhibit  him  as  propitious.  We 
can  not  therefore  regard  KaT&rraB-qaxiv  here  as  equivalent  to 
i<f>ay€p<o3ri(rav,  and  render  it  declaroH  sunt  esse,  with  Koppe,  C. 
Flatt,  and  Reiche.  Nor  can  we,  with  Grotius,  Limboreh, 
Whitby,  Storr,  Suskind,  Flatt,  and  others,  render  KaT€<rrd^ricrayy 
were  treated  as  sinners ;  for  the  apostle  has  told  us  in  verse  12 
that  death  has  passed  upon  all  men  c^'  ^  inurr€^  ^funprov ;  and 
how,  moreover,  could  a'just  and  unerring  God  treat  men  as  sin- 
ners unless  they  were  so  ?  See  Comm.  on  cis  KaroKplfia  in  pre- 
ceding verses. 

By  the  obedience,  Sul  vjroKovjg,  equivalent  to  Si  €vos  Sucauafiaro^ 
in  verse  18.  See  the  remarks  under  this  verse,  and  also  on  ver. 
16 ;  and  compare  the  passages  in  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42.  John  x.  18. 
Phil.  ii.  8.  Heb.  x.  7  — 10.  But  although  I  can  scarcely  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  the  obedience  of  Christ,  in  this  connection  of 
thought,  means  in  particular  his  obedience  in  assuming  our  nature 
and  his  suffering  an  expiatory  death  in  it,  yet  I  would  not  ex- 
clude the  idea  that  the  active  (as  well  as  passive)  obedience  of  his 
whole  life  did  contribute,  yea  was  necessary,  to  the  perfection  of 
his  character  as  a  Mediator  and  a  great  High  Priest  who  should 
make  atonement  for  us.  Without  such  an  obedience,  he  would 
have  needed  an  atonement  for  himself,  instead  of  being  able  to 
make  it  for  others.  But  in  respect  to  the  specific  allegation,  that 
*  Christ's  obedience  (wtokot})  is  imputed  to  us ; '  this  Paul  does 
not  here  nor  elsewhere  say,  nor  any  other  sacred  writer.  This  is 
a  phraseology  superinduced  upon  the  Bible,  many  years  since  the 
Reformation,  from  human  systems  and  methods  of  explanation ; 
and  not  one  which  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  transferred 
into  Symbols.  In  all  the  Bible  there  occurs  not  siich  a  declara- 
tion, as  that  one  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  another. 
The  thing  for  substance  aimed  at,  by  many  who  employ  such 
phraseology,  is  doubtless  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  viz.,  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  above  aU  his  obedience  unto  death,  did  con- 
tribute  to  constitute  him  an  all-glorious  and  all-sufficient  Media- 
tor.  As  to  the  rest,  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgives  «iV 
^tri  ^T'^'^^/^^^'^  trespasses  to  them,  is  the  very  sum  and 
whtw?  1.^  ^^  ''.  «PP«>P"ately  called  the  gospel,  and  aU 

oniX^^?^^^''"^"^^"^^^^^"^  ^'^^  t^«  ^i^pl«  interpreta. 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.     For  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  is  it  said 
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that  ChriH  obeyed  for  m*  ?  Or  where,  that  his  oltedience  is  t  m- 
pufed  to  us  f  And  yet,  that  on  our  account  or  in  our  behalf,  lie 
obeyed  and  suffered,  I  deem  to  be  a  great  and  finidamontal  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel. 

The  many  shall  be  made  righteous^  Succuoi  jcaraoro^^ovrcu  ot 
iroXXoi.  Is  3uc(uo9  to  be  taken  in  an  actit^e,  or  passire  sense  ? 
That  is,  does  it  mean  one  who  is  pious,  fearing  God  and  obeying 
his  commands,  Justus,  probus  ;  or  does  it  mQnn  justificatns,  a  jus- 
tified person,  one  forgiven  or  delivered  from  the  ours(»  of  the  law? 
In  all  cases  excepting  the  present  one  and  o  3iKau>9  Ik  iriaT€(j^,  1 
think  it  must  be  conceded  that  84x0109  is  employed  in  the  actitw 
sense ;  that  is,  it  means  either  one  who  obeys  the  whole  law,  t.  e.,  it 
has  a  legal  sense,  or  else  it  means  one  who  obeys  in  such  a  manner 
as  proves  him  to  be  a  sanctified,  holy,  devout  person,  i.  e.,  it  has 
an  evangdical  sense.  As  to  the  case  of  hUauo^  ex  ttiotccos,  I  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  common  usus 
loquendi  in  respect  to  3ucato9 ;  for  the  declaration  amounts  simply 
to  this,  viz.,  that  a  man  is  pious,  holy,  of  an  obedient  spirit, 
through  faith,  or  in  the  way  of  exercising  faith  in  the  I^nl  Jesus, 
and  has  thus  been  graciously  sanctified,  so  that  he  now  fears  God 
and  keeps  his  commandments  in  a  Christian  sense.  I  doubt  on 
several  accounts,  whether  here,  we  can  translate  or  explain 
hUawi  by  the  word  justified;  for  this  would  merely  designate  a 
passive  sense,  axid  be  descriptive  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  sin- 
ners, without  exhibiting  the  active  sense  in  which  they  are  holy 
or  obedient,  Stxatoc  Aixauo^ets,  Succucd^cktc?  is  employed  by  Paul, 
when  he  wishes  to  designate  simply  t\\e  passive  idea  ;  e,  g,,  Rom. 
V.  1,  aL  ^Uatoi,  moreover,  must  have  an  actit^e  sense  here,  in 
order  to  make  out  the  antithesis  to  afiaprfaXoL,  which  clearly  bears 
only  an  active  sense,  if  the  usus  loquendi  may  decide  this  point ; 
at  least  it  does  so  wherever  else  it  is  employed. 

How  then  is  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  make  many  just  or 
righteous  f  In  the  like  manner,  we  may  answer,  as  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Adam  made  many  sinners,  i.  e,,  was  a  cause  or  ground 
of  their  becoming  sinners.  Christ,  by  what  he  has  done  and 
suffered,  has  opened  a  new  and  living  way  of  access  to  God,  in 
which  sinners  may  hope  for  pardon,  and  grace  to  become  humble 
and  obedient,  t.  e.,  to  become  SCkouoi,  or  SUaioi  Ik  Trtbrccos.  But 
in  this  case,  abundant  as  the  provision  is  which  he  has  made  for 
sinners,  yet  penitence  and  faith  are  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  higher  blessings  of  the  gospel.  And  so  in  the 
opposite  case ;  some  voluntary  act  of  sin,  which  is  properly  one's 
own,  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  the  final 
and  eternal  damnation  of  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity.  Before 
this  ihej  are  indeed  in  a  damnable  state,  t.  0.,  in  imminent  hazard 
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of  damnation  (if  I  may  so  express  it) ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
before  repentance  and  faith  sinners  are  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
probation,  and  in  a  salt-able  state,  t.  «.,  a  state  in  which  they  may 
be  saved. 

The  reader  will  note,  that  the  fiiture  tense  {Karturra^rptnrrcu) 
is  employed  in  this  apodosis.     This  corresponds  to  the  sentiment 
implied  in  the  Sucatojcriy  £oj^  of  verse  18.     The  affirmation  of 
Paul  then  is,  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  obedience  will  bring  the 
many  to  be  righteous,  holy,  or  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to  the 
service  of  GkxL     If  this  were  already  done  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  expected  it  to  be  done,  and  in  the  sense  which  the  idea  of  tm- 
pttted  righteousness  would  render  necessary,  why  should  he  here 
employ  the  future  tense  ?     The  feet  that  he  does  so,  appears  to 
affi)rd  evidence  that  the  whole  paragraph  is  intended  to  disclose 
the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  two  dispensations,  under  the  first 
and  second  Adam,  rather  than  to  detail  facts  merely  as  such,  or 
to  give  us  a  simple  historical  picture.     Thus  considered,  there  is 
no  difficulty  as  to  any  of  the  apostle's  declarations.     What  he 
declares  concerning  the  influence  of  Adam's  offence,  discloses 
what  would  be  the  certain  result  of  that,  if  all  men  were  lefl  to 
themselves  in  the  condition  into  which  that  offence  brought  them  ; 
while  what  he  declares  respecting  the  obedience  of  Christ,  dis- 
closes to  us  the  true  nature  of  gospel  grace,  its  all-sufficiency,  the 
certainty  of  its  accomplishing  its  ends,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the 
wants  and  woes  of  all  our  race.     The  aixnlosis  here,  then,  is  not 
so  much  a  naiTation  of  mere  historical  occurrences  in  this  case, 
as  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  nature  of  that  which  Christ's  obedience 
is  adapted  to  accomplish.     Or  may  it  and  must  it  be  construed 
(the  tense  being  future)  of  the  millennial  day  of  glory — the 
future  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  ?     This 
would   seem  to  be  rather  a  forced  construction,  and  that  the 
Succuot  here  described  are  those  which  the  work  of  Christ  will  be 
efficient  in  constituting,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next,  or  in 
both.    Aucatoi  those  are  called,  who  at  the  last  day  appear  before 
the  throne  of  the  final  Judge,  and  meet  with  acceptance  through 
the  mercy  of  a  Saviour ;  see  Matt.  xxv.  37  ;  where  the  appel- 
lation IS  doubtless  given,  in  reference  to  the  character  which  they 
sustain   as   the   subjects   of  sancHfving    grace.      The   meaning 
ot  1  aul  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  as  Adam's  offence  had  been 
the  cause  of  ruming  the  many,  the  obedience  of  Clirist  should  be 
the  cause  why  the  many   should  be  justified.     In  a  word,  as 
actual  suttenng  and  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  condition  are  the 
^IJ^Ia       i^'^""^.  ^^^ ;  ^o,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  re- 
«nJ  Woo  •      P^^»l»ar  probation,  attended  with  many   privil^es 
and  blessmgs,  even  such  as  exceed  aU  that  were  lost  by  thelll, 
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with  the  prefer  of  eternal  life  and  glory,  is  procured  for  our 
guilty  race  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  further  remarks,  see 
Excursus  on  Bom.  y.  19. 
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Iir  yerses  12—19,  respeotiiig  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam  and  the  blessinfi;s  pro- 
cured by  Christ,  nothing  was  said  of  any  good  achieved  by  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Jew,  ever  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the  Mosiaic 
economy,  would  feel  a  strong  objection  to  the  rcprescutation  which  attributes  deliv- 
erance from  these  evils  wholly  to  Christ  and  liis  gospel,  without  regard  to  the  law. 
Verses  20, 21,  seem  designed  to  answer  such  an  objection :  *  As  to  the  Mosaic  law,  it 
was  so  iar  from  delivering  men  from  sin  and  its  fearful  consequences,  that  the 
result  of  it  was  just  the  contrary,  viz.,  the  abounding  of  sin,  or  at  least  tlie  more 
conspicuous  and  striking  exhibition  of  it/  Both  of  these  sentiments,  indeed,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  included  in  the  assertion  made  in  verse  20.  The  same  idea  is  more 
fully  developed  in  Rom  vii  6  —  13. 

Moreover  in  verses  20,  21,  the  apostle  plainly  designs  to  show,  that  the  gospel,  in- 
stead of  being  superseded  by  the  law  in  any  important  respect,  was  rendered  (so  to 
speak)  the  more  necessary.  The  law,  instead  of  diminishing  the  sins  of  men,  did,  on 
account  of  their  abusing  it  (Rom.  vii.  11),  render  them  more  guilty;  and  conse- 
qaently  it  increased  their  need  of  a  new  dispensation  of  pardoning  mercy.  And 
such  is  the  rich  provision  for  mercy  under  this  new  dispensation,  that  not  only  the 
sins  which  men  committed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  published  (verses  13. 14)  may 
be  forgiven,  but  even  the  more  aggravated  guilt  which  they  incur  who  sin  against 
the  precepts  of  revelation,  may  be  pardoned.  Considered  in  the  point  of  view  now 
presented,  the  verses  under  consideration  are  pregnant  with  highly  important 
meaning. 

(20)  Revelation^  vofjLcy:,  i,  c,  the  Mosaic  law, —  Ilapcur^A^cv  is 
rendered  by  some,  came  in  unawares  ;  but  this  makes  no  tolera- 
ble sense  here,  and  moreover  it  contradicts  fact,  for  the  law  was 
introduced  with  awful  pomp  and  solemnity ;  Ex.  xx.  Gal.  iii.  19. 
Ileb.  xii.  18 — 21,  26.  We  must  therefore  translate  :  supervened, 
came  in  the  way  of  addition,  prceterea  introiit  (as  Beza  renders 
it) ;  t.  c,  it  supervened  upon  the  state  which  preceded  Moses, 
when  men  were  living  without  a  revelation.*  The  word  Tropct- 
a-^pxoficu  is  employed  in  both  significations  in  the  classics ;  and 
Philo  uses  the  word  iropcio^A^cv,  in  the  same  sense  as  cto^A^cv 
(see  Bretsch.  Lex.);  but  I  regard  the  second  meaning  above 
given  to  the  word,  as  the  best  in  this  passage. 

"Iva  is  said  by  some  to  be  not  causal,  i,  e,,  not  introducing  a 
reason  or  cause  why  the  law  came  in,  in  order  that,  etc.,  but 
ecbatic  (^KjSarucos),  u  e.,  showing  the  effect  or  consequence ;   so 

*  Meyer  says:  came  in  addition,  supervened  to  sin,  kfutprloy  which  had 
already  made  its  entrance  into  the  world. 
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that  we  may  translate;  the  law  supervened  so  that  offences 
abounded,* 

The  telic  sense  of  mi,  however,  might  be  retained  in  the  verse 
under  examination,  by  construing  TrAcomcny  as  we  do  iwepuraeva-ey 
in  iii.  2,  which  there  means  may  appear  to  abound^  may  exhibit 
or  display  its  abounding  (like  the  Piel  and  Hiphil  conjugations 
of  Hebrew  verbs) ;  and  in  the  like  way  is  vepura-evcrg  used  in  2 
Cor.  iv.  15.  In  this  way  the  sense  will  be:  *The  law  came  in 
order  that  sin  might  be  abundantly  exhibited,  or  tliat  a  full  dis- 
play of  sin  might  be  made;'  according  with  Rom.  vii.  13,  comp. 
vii.  5  — 12.  iii.  12.  In  this  way  it  is  construed  by  Tholuck, 
Flatt,  and  others ;  and  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said,  that  the  end 
or  design  of  the  law  itself  was  not  the  increase  of  sin,  but  the 
restraint  of  it.  My  objection,  however,  to  the  explanation  of  these 
interpreters  is,  that  verse  21  evidently  demands  a  sense  of  ttXcoi^ 
dcrrf  different  from  that  which  they  give.  If  we  say :  '  The  law 
entered  in  order  that  the  odious  nature  of  sin  might  be  more  fully 
and  plainly  exposed  and  known ;  *  then  what  shall  we  make  of 
verse  21  ?  It  must  be  this :  *  Where  sin  was  more  fully  dis- 
played, grace  superabounded,'  viz.,  above  the  display.  But 
clearly  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  this,  (for  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  such  a  declaration  ?)  but  that  where  sin  actually 
abounded,  there  grace  actually  superabounded. 

We  must  return  then  to  the  ecbatic  use  of  Iva  here,  which 
Chrysostom  has  proposed.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  may  be 
thus  given :  *The  Mosaic  law  which  was  introduced,  instead  of  di- 
minishing the  guilt  and  sins  of  men,  served  only  to  increase  them; 
for  although  in  itself  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  being  abused 
and  resisted  by  the  evil  passions  of  men,  it  was  made  the  occasion 
of  increasing  their  guilt,  because  the  light  which  it  shed  on  them, 
both  aggravated  their  offences  and  rendered  them  more  conspicu- 
ous.' Chap.  vii.  5  — 13,  as  before  suggested,  is  a  full  and  satis- 
factory comment  on  these  sentiments.  Turretin,  Reiche,  Glock- 
ler,  Barnes,  and  others  have  for  substance  adopted  the  same 
ex[)laiiation. 

(21)  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  superabound;  t.e.,  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  the  gospel  has  triumphed  even  over  the  sins 
of  the  Jews,  which  were  greatly  aggravated  by  reason  of  the  light 
they  enjoyed. 

So  that  as  sin  reigned  by  death,  Iva  wnr^p  k.  t.  X.,  t.  e.,  brought 
sentence  of  death  or  condemnation  upon  all  men,  in  like  maimer 
also  grace  might  reign  by  justification  unto  eternal  life,  through 

*  A 1  ford  and  others  consider  %ua  here  is  telic,  in  order  that,  Alford  says : 
**  no  possible  objection  can  be  taken  to  this  statement  by  those  who  view  the 
law  as  a  preparation  for  Christ." 
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Oknst  Jesus  our  Lord^  i.  «.,  grace  might  reign  or  have  an  influ- 
ence widely  extended,  in  the  bestowment  of  justification  or  par- 
doning mercy,  which  confers  eternal  life  or  happiness  on  all  men 
who  will  accept  it,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. —  After  SiKau}" 
(Tvvrfq  here,  one  must  supply  r^?  otUot/s  (which  is)  €U  i^^v  aiutvvov. 
In  this  verse,  cv  t^  &avamo  is  the  Dative  of  means  or  manner  ;* 
and  it  stands  in  antithesis  with  Sta  Su<auxrvvT}<:  €19  i^tarp/  alLviov. 
Of  course  Sucouxrvn/s  does  not  here  mean  righteousness  in  the 
sense  of  holiness  or  conformity  to  the  divine  law,  but  in  the  sense 
oi  justification,  i.  e.,  Go^s  righteousness,  viz.,  that  which  he  gives 
or  bestows ;  in  the  like  sense  as  StKauafia,  SLKauxrvvrjs,  and  Sucauty 
o-iy,  in  vers.  16 — 18  above.  The  meaning  is,  that  as  sin  exer- 
cised its  sway  over  men  in  occasioning  their  condemnation  (^av- 
orov),  so  grace,  which  superabounds,  has  exercised  its  sway  in 
procuring  a  remission  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  be- 
stowing that  justification  which  is  connected  with  eternal  life. 
Turretin  wrongly  makes  StKcuoowiT?  here  mean  both  justification 
and  sanctificcUion.  For  the  antithesis  of  SiKauxrvvrj,  viz.,  i^avaro?, 
does  not  mean  both  sin  and  condemnation  at  the  same  time. 

The  reader  will  remark,  also,  that  as  ^dvaros  is  the  direct  an- 
tithesis of  £oi^  ahoviog  here,  so  it  must  mean  more  than  temporal 
death  merely ;  nay,  more  than  any  limited  term  of  misery  in  a 
fiiture  world ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous  is  limited.'  But  this  none  will  attempt  to  show. 
How  then  can  the  misery  of  the  wicked  be  shown  to  be  tem- 
porary? That  SavoLToq  is  here  employed  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  verses  12  — 19,  impresses  itself,  as  it  seems  to  me,  spon- 
taneously on  the  mind  of  every  reader  not  misled  by  a  priori 
reasonings. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  {nrepen-^pia-crcva-ev  ^  X^^^  ^^  course 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  number  of  its  subjects  here ;  for  how 
could  grace  superabound  in  this  respect,  when  all  men  were 
sinners?  It  plainly  has  reference,  therefore,  to  abounding  sin 
which  existed  after  the  law  was  introduced.  What  the  apostle 
means  to  affirm,  is,  that  however  much  sin  was  aggravated  under 
this  new  order  of  things,  yet  such  was  the  greatness  of  gospel 
grace  that  it  triumphed  even  over  this  aggravated  guilt.  In 
other  words,  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  so  ample,  that  it  may 
be  extended  to  all  men  however  depraved  and  deserving  of 
punishment  they  may  be ;  and  those  who  are  under  the  law  and 
have  transgressed  it,  do  of  all  men  most  need  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel. 

*  It  may  be  better  to  take  iy  t«j>  S-ovcCt^  as  dcnotin<^  the  sphere  or 
kingdom  in  which  the  dominion  of  sin  was  specially  held,  or  *'  that  in  and 
by  which  the  reign  was  exercised  and  shown/'    See  Meyer  and  Alford. 
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CHAP.  VI.— vm. 

When  the  apostle  (chap.  i.  —  ii.)  had  shown  the  guilt  of  all  men,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  that  none  could  escape  the  wrath  to  come  except  by  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ,  he  represents  the  Jew  as  objecting  to  such  a  sentiment,  on  the 
ground  that  the  fidelity  of  God,  in  respect  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  would  be  called  in  question  by  it.  To  this  the  apostle  replies,  that  no  such  ob- 
jection could  be  made;  for  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  faithfnl  to  his  promises,  even 
if  all  men  are  thereby  convicted  of  being  unfaithful  to  their  engagements.  Tlie 
faithfulness  of  God  is  in  fact  the  more  conspicuous,  when  he  treats  those  who  have 
sinned,  and  who  continue  impenitent,  according  to  their  real  desert. 

The  Jew,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this,  objects  that  there  would  in  this  way  be 
encouragement  for  men  to  sin ;  inasmuch  as  the  divine  glory  would  be  the  more 
conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  the  display  of  pardoning  mercy.  But  this  objection 
the  apostle  repels,  with  strong  language  of  disapprobation,  iii.  5 — 8.  He  does  not, 
however,  proceed  to  canvass  it,  because  he  has  other  things  which  he  is  desirous  to 
say,  before  he  enters  particularly  into  the  consideration  of  such  an  objection. 

These  he  exhibits  in  chap.  iii.  9,  to  v.  21.  After  all  which  he  here  says,  and  espe- 
cially after  such  an  exhibition  of  superabounding  ^ace  as  is  made  in  chap.  y.  12 — 21, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  Jew  would  renew,  at  least  in  his  own  mind,  the  same 
objection  as  before;  and  this,  with  more  appearance  of  reason  than  he  then  liad. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  representing  him  as  immediatdy  objecting  to  the 
views  of  gospel  grace  which  he  had  expressed,  in  the  following  words :  ^^  Shall  wc 
continue,  then,  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?  ^'  Chaps,  vi.  vii.  viii.  are  designed  to 
canvass  the  great  subject  which  this  objection  brings  forward,  and  fully  to  illustrate 
it.    The  course  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  very  profession  and  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  are  directly  opposed  to 
continuance  in  sin;  for  he  who  is  '^  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  if  sincere  in 
his  professions,  must  renounce  sin  and  mortify  his  carnal  appetites,  vi.  2 — 11. 

2.  The  remainder  of  chap.  vi.  forms  a  peculiar  argument,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  with 
respect  to  the  subject  under  the  apostle's  consideration,  viz.,  whether  a  dispensation 
of  grace  allows  its  subjects  to  sin.  Verses  12, 13,  are  an  exhortation  to  guard  against 
sin ;  which  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  considerations  that  the  writer  has  prof- 
fered. But  in  verse  14  Paul  places  his  subject  in  a  new  attitude.  He  had  before 
shown  that  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  stands  opposed  to  sin,  and  implies  the 
subduing  and  mortifying  of  all  evil  passions  and  desires.  He  now  ventures  to  sug- 
gest, not  only  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  allegation  of  the  objector,  viz., 
that  the  doctrine  of  grace  would  encourage  men  to  continue  in  sin,  but  that  this  very 
doctrine  furnishes  powerful  motives,  yea,  more  powerful  ones  than  those  which  a 
dispensation  of  law  furnishes,  to  excite  men  to  the  practice  of  holiness.  He  begins 
by  saying,  that  *  sin  will  not  have  dominion  over  Christians,  for  they  are  not  under 
law,  but  under  grace.'  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  if  they  were  still  under  the 
law  (in  the  sense  here  meant)  sin  would  have^dominion  over  them;  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  under  grace,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  subject  thus  introduced  is  one 
of  vast  magnitude  and  importance.  If  it  be  true,  that  a  system  of  grace  is  the  only 
one  which  now  probers  adequate  means  of  SANCTIPICATION  as  well  as  pardon^  then  is 
the  importance  of  the  gospel  rendered  doubly  conspicuous.  This  is  what  the  apostle 
intimates  in  verse  14,  and  what  he  goes  on  through  the  remainder  of  chapter  vi.,  and 
also  through  chapters  vii.  viii.  to  confirm  and  illubtrate. 

The  first  illustration  of  the  power  of  gospel  grace  to  subdue  sin,  is  drawn  from  the 
relation  which  the  Christian  sustains  toward  the  gospel  or  X^'^*  He  has  become 
the  servant  of  grace;  consequently,  he  must  yield  it  his  obedience;  and  by  becoming 
the  servant  of  grace,  he  has  renounced  his  subjection  to  sin;  consequently,  he  mmt 
act  in  a  manner  that  accords  with  the  relation  which  he  sustains,  i,  «.«  he  buould 
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live  in  a  holy  manner,  veraes  16  —  20.  And  thus  the  Christian  miut  bo  led  to  act, 
also,  on  the  ground  that  the  consequences  of  obeying  t:in  and  ut' obey  iiig  grace  are  so 
unspeakably  different  and  important,  verses  21  —  23.  This,  however,  'u  nog:itl\  e  argu- 
ment; if  I  may  so  speak.  I  mean,  that  it  does  not  directly  prove  what  ii*  intimated 
in  verse  14,  viz.,  the  superiority  of  grace  to  law  in  influeiiciug  us  to  lead  a  holy  life. 
But  it  proves,  that  even  in  those  respects  in  which  the  law  might  seem  to  claim  a 
high  pre-eminence,  it  has  none.  The  gospel  confers  as  high  obligation  and  threatens 
as  high  penalties.  In  both  respects  it  is  opposed  to  sin;  its  obligations  are  directly 
contrary  to  sin ;  its  consequences  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  which  follow  sin.  In 
all  ttiese  respects,  then,  we  may  truly  affirm  of  the  gos])el  as  much  as  could  be 
affirmed  of  the  law. 

8.  All  this  prepares  the  way  to  accomplish  the  subsequent  part  of  the  apostle's  de- 
sign; which  is  to  show  that  the  law  (in  the  sense  to  which  Jewish  legali:<ts  adhered 
to  it)  15  airtuaUy  and  substantiaily  renounced^  by  giving  ourselves  to  Christ  in  the  way 
of  the  gospel,  vii.  1 — 4.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  a  great  advance  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  apostle's  design.  lie  then  goes  on  (vii.)  to  assert  and  ])rove 
that  the  law,  instead  of  being  an  effectual  means  of  sanctifying  men  and  making 
them  truly  holy,  is  in  reality  the  occasion  of  their  plunging  into  deeper  guilt;  while 
grace  produces  Just  the  contrary  effect.  See  further  in  the  preliminary  remarks  to 
these  several  passages  in  this  chapter.  Secondly,  he  removes  the  objections  which 
one  might  naturally  raise  against  the  law  on  such  a  ground,  vii.  13  —  25. 

4.  lie  next  shows  that  grace  operates  upon  men  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
of  law,  viii.  1 — 11. 

6.  In  the  remainder  of  chapter  viil.,  he  insists  on  the  duties  and  privileges  that 
result  from  such  a  state  of  grace. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  bock,  for  a  moment,  he  will  see  a  regular  series 
of  thought,  all  pertaining  to  the  same  great  subject,  from  the  comnienccmcnt 
of  chap.  vi.  to  the  end  of  chap.  viii.  To  the  apostle's  plan  of  justification  by  grace 
alone,  the  natural  and  most  formidable  objection  at  first  view  would  be,  that  such  a 
doctrine  would  lay  no  restraint  upon  sin,  but  rather  encourage  it.  Already  had  he 
adverted  to  this  objection,  in  chap.  iii.  6  —  8.  But  with  chap.  vi.  the  formal  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  which  is  introduced  by  it  commences.  The  simple  outlines  of  the 
argument  and  illustrations  are,  (1)  The  very  profession  and  nature  of  Christianity 
imply  a  renunciation  of  sin,  vi.  1  —  11.  (2)  The  gospel  lays  more  effectual  constraint 
upon  us  to  abstain  from  sin  than  the  law  can  do,  vi.  14;  for,  (a)  By  becoming  ser- 
vants of  it,  we  must  yield  our  obedience  to  it,  vi.  16—20.  (6)  It  sets  before  us  the 
highest  possible  rewards,  and  renders  them  attainable,  vi.  21—23.  (3)  We  renounce 
our  legality^  t.  e.,  our  dependence  on  the  law  as  the  effectual  means  of  sanctification, 
when  we  become  affianced  to  Christ.  We  sustain  a  new  relation  in  cougequeuce 
of  this,  and  are  laid  under  new  obligations  which  are  of  a  more  forcible  nature,  vii. 
1—4.  (4)  The  law,  instead  of  restraining  and  subduing  our  sins,  is  even  the  occa- 
sion of  their  being  aggravated,  of  plunging  us  into  deeper  condemnation,  vii.  5 — 11; 
yet  this  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  nature  of  the  law,  which  in  itself  is  holy  and  just 
and  good,  but  on  our  evil  passions  which  abuse  it,  while  our  consciences  testify  to 
the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  law  itself,  vii.  12 — 25.  Consequently  sanrtijication, 
as  well  as  Justification,  can  be  expected  not  from  the  law,  but  only  from  a  dispensa- 
tion of  grace.  (5)  Such  is  the  a/:tual  effect  of  grace;  it  subdues  and  mortifies  the 
principles  of  sin  within  us,  and  affords  us  the  effectual  guidance  and  aid  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  viii.  1  —  11.  Consequently,  (6)  The  obligation 
to  live  in  a  holy  manner  may  now  be  urged  on  Christians  with  the  hope  of  success, 
for  they  have  aid  which  is  adequate  for  every  time  of  need;  yea,  which  will  make 
them  to  triumph  over  all  the  troubles,  and  sorrows,  and  trials  of  life,  and  to  persevere 
even  unto  the  end  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  truth,  viii.  12  —  39. 

This  partial  repetition  of  the  course  of  thought  in  cliaptere  vi.  —viii.,  I  have  made 
merely  for  the  sake  of  being  explicitly  understood.  The  attainment  of  correct 
views  in  regard  to  this  course,  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  right  exegesis  of  the  whole.  The 
particular  parts  form  one  harmonious  whole;  all  resolve  thembelves,  at  last,  into  the 
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simple  desi^pi  of  showing:  not  only  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  not  Justly  liable  to 
the  charge  of  encoura/^ing  sin,  but  that  it  does  in  fact  proffer  to  sinners  the  only  hopeful 
and  effectual  means  of  sanctipication,  as  well  as  justiilcation ;  yea,  that  it  assures 
tliem  of  these  means  being  effectual  even  to  the  end,  so  that  their  hopes  can  never  be 
disappointed. 

If  the  reader  has  still  any  doubt,  whether  I  have  correctly  stated  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  apostle's  design  and  argument,  let  him  look  back  on  chaps,  i.  —  iv.,  and 
see  that  the  great  discussion  concerning  gratuitous  Justification  is  there  terminated ; 
as  is  evident  from  chap,  v.,  which  is  designed  to  point  out  the  sequel  or  consequences 
of  such  Justification.  Let  him  look  at  the  nature  of  the  subject  proposed  by  the 
question  in  vi.  1,  and  the  arguments  and  illustrations  which  follow.  Let  him  duly 
consider  the  assertion  in  vi  14,  with  the  sequel  in  verses  15 — 20.  Let  him  then  see, 
in  verses  21—23,  that  Kafm6s  us  ayuuTfJu&v  is  still  before  the  writer's  mind.  In 
passing  to  vii.  1  —  3,  4,  let  him  note,  that  verse  4  sums  up  the  object  of  all  by 
%va  Kc^yiro<l>ofyfi<T09fX€if  ry  ©ey.  In  reading  verses  5,  6,  he  must  observe,  that  the  law 
is  set  forth  as  being  even  the  occasion  of  aggravating  our  carnal  desires,  instead 
of  mortifying  and  subduing  them:  all  of  which  shows  the  insufiiciency  of  it  as  a 
means  of  sanctification.  Verses  7  — 11  only  expand  and  enforce  this  idea;  while 
verses  12  — 23  defend  it  from  abuse.  Chap.  viii.  opens  as  if  the  subject  of  Justifica- 
tion were  a  prominent  object  of  the  writer's  attention;  but  verses  2 — 4  show  that 
this  is  only  in  consequence  of  Justification  being  connected  with  sanctification.  The 
special  object  of  God's  sending  his  Son,  as  considered  in  verses  3,  4,  is  Kartutpivuv 

thv  oLfxapTiay  iy  ry  aapKly  and  tva  rh  ^iKcdoofia  rod  yofiod  vKripot^  iy  ^fuu. 
And  so  the  sequel  shows  that  sanctifying  grace  subdues  sin,  and  secures  filial  obedi- 
ence. Hence,  in  verses  12 — 17,  the  exhortation  subjoined  to  the  preceding  context 
is,  that  Christians  <'  should  not  live  Karik  adpKO.^^  And  finally,  it  is  the  sanctified, 
filial,  obedient  spirit,  inspired  by  the  gospel  and  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  con- 
nection with  it,  which  supports  us  under  all  sorrows  and  trials,  and  will  end  in  com- 
plete and  everlasting  triumph.  On  the  face  of  all  this  course  of  thought,  then,  there 
lies  what  has  already  been  attributed  to  it. 

There  is  another  circumstance  still,  which  affords  no  small  ground  for  confirming 
what  has  been  stated  above.  In  chap,  v.,  the  apostle,  after  having  finished  his  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  subject  of  Justification  by  grace,  goes  on  to  declare  the 
happy  fruits  of  this,  viz.,  cheering  support  under  all  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  assur- 
ance of  final  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 
Ju.st  so  in  chap.  viii.  14 — 39.  When  Paul  has  completed  the  discussion  of  his  second 
grand  theme,  viz.,  the  sanctifying  nature  of  gospel  grace^  he  goes  on  to  show,  first,  how 
it  triumphs  over  sufferings  and  sorrows,  inspiring  a  Joyful  hope;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  will  assuredly  bring  the  believer,  at  last,  safe  to  glory.  The  parallelism,  as  to  tlic 
general  course  of  thought,  is  so  exact  between  chaps,  v.  and  viii.  14  —  39,  that  no  one 
can  help  perceiving  it.  There  is  then  good  ground  to  believe,  from  this  circumstance, 
in  addition  to  the  other  evidence  produced  above,  that  the  apostle  had,  in  his  own 
view,  here  completed  a  second  prominent  topic  of  discussion ;  Just  as,  at  the  end 
of  chap,  iv.,  he  had  completed  his  first  one.  The  rest  of  his  epistle  is  employed  in 
canvassing  various  objections  raised  by  Judaizing  opponents;  and  in  delivering 
various  precepts  and  exhortations  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  church  at  Rome. 


(1)  What  shall  we  say  then?  ri  ovv  ipovfji^;  words  of  the 
objector ;  viz.,  *  What  shall  be  said,  now,  as  to  such  a  sentiment 
as  that  just  uttered,  viz.,  that  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  super- 
abound  f  May  we  not  saj:  'Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound  ? '  The  meaning  of  the  question  is :  '  Since  Grod  is 
glorified  in  the  abounding  of  his  grace  ;  and  since  this  abounds  in 
proportion  to  the  sin  which  is  committed ;  then  why  should  we 
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tiot  go  on  to  sin,  as  the  glory  of  God  will  in  this  way  be  made  to 
abound  ? 

Shall  we  co7ittnue?  cTrificvov/itcv ;  But  all  the  uncial  Codd., 
many  Codd.  minusc,  Copt.,  Codd.  Lat.,  Damasc,  Augustine ;  and 
after  these,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann, 
Reiche,  prefer  cTri/Aei/cD/icv  (Subj.)  which  would  mean,  must  or 
shotdd  we  continue,  etc?  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  preferable 
reading. 

(2)  Dead  to  sin^  atr^^avofjLfv  rg  a/xaprtlgt,  means,  to  renounce  sin, 
to  become,  as  it  were,  insensible  to  its  exciting  power  or  influence 
(as  a  dead  person  is  incapable  of  sensibihty) ;  or,  as  Chrysostom 
well  expresses  it,  fjn/JKcri  vttokovciv  [tt^  a/xaprta],  aWa  fxev^iv  Slklv 
rjTov  oxTTTcp  Tov  vocpov,  Comp.  Gal.  ii.  19.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Rom.  vii. 
4.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  employed  the  like  phrase- 
ology ;  e,  g,,  ri^vqKi  yuoL  (Libanius) ;  mortuus  tibi  sum,  Plautus. 
So  of  the  antithetic  expression;  e.  g.,  ifiol  (,rjv  (Alciphr.)  ; 
f^v  rg  yaxrrpi  (Diony.  Ilalic).  In  all  such  cases,  a  sense  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  given  above  was  attached  to  this  phrase- 
ology. 

JIow  shall  we  any  longer  live  in  it  f  tto)?  en  ^rjaofiey  iv  avT<p ; 
t*.  e.,  how  shall  we  who  have  renounced  sin,  and  profess  to  be  in- 
sensible to  its  influence,  any  more  continue  to  practise  it,  or  to  be 
influenced  by  it  ?  The  Fut.  tense  here  expresses  not  simply  what 
is  declarative  but  what  has  relation  to  duty,  viz.,  what  can  or 
02ight  to  be  done  ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  125.  Note  5. 

The  objector  asks  (verse  1),  whether  toe  should  continue  in  sin, 
lie  means,  beyond  all  doubt :  *  May  we  go  on  to  sin  ?  May  we 
then  still  continue  the  practice  of  it?*  To  this  question  the 
apostle  answers  in  the  negative ;  and  this  negative  he  expresses 
by  the  phrase  aTrc^ai/o/xcv  t^  a/xa/jriiju  To  become  dead  to  sin 
must  mean,  *  to  refrain  from  the  practice  of  sin,  no  longer  to  con- 
tinue in  it,  no  more  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  it,'  i.  c,  it  is 
just  the  opposite  of  ^rjcrofiev  iv  airr^,  to  continue  in  the  practice 
of  it,  or  to  find  pleasure  in  it.  That  such  is  the  condition  of  true 
Christians,  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  show,  in  suggesting  what 
is  implied  by  the  very  nature  of  a  Christian  profession  with  its 
initiatory  rites. 

(3)  That  as  many,  etc.,  oo-oi  ipairrCcr^ficv,  k,  t.  X.  The  sense 
of  this  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  formula  PairrU^^iv  €ts  riva — 
or  PairriXievi/  €ts  to  ovoyua.  tlvoS'  (a)  In  regard  to  PairrU^^iv  cts  to 
ovofm  the  noun  ovofw.  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  expletive  ;  as 
ac3  in  Hebrew  often  is.  So  in  the  Jewish  formula  of  baptizing 
proselytes,  if  the  proselyte  was  a  servant,  the  master,  at  his  bap- 
tism, made  a  declaration  whether  he  intended  to  make  the  servant 
firee  as  a  proselyte,  or  to  have  him  still  remain  a  servant.     This 
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declaration  was  made  thas :  *p^in  ^a  oeb  baa ,  he  is  baptized  into 
the  name  of  a  freeman  ;  or  -3?,  Mb  b^ia  ,  he  is  baptized  into  the 
name  of  a  servant  So  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  baptized  cisro  ovo/xa  rov 
Ilarpo^  icoi  rov  '^lov,  jcal  rov  llvct'/xaro^  *Ayiov ;  which  is  the  same 
as  baptized  eh  rov  Ilar^pa,  icoi  tof  YIov,  ico/  to  Ilvev/ta  to  *Ayiav. 
Accordingly  ^vo  find  ovo/ia  omitted  in  our  text,  as  also  in  1  Cor. 
X.  2.  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  it  is  used,  however,  in  Acts  yiii.  16.  xix.  5.  1 
Cor.  i.  13,  15. 

(b)  The  sense  of  the  whoh  formula  is  more  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained. Most  conmientators,  after  Vitringa  (Obs.  Sac.  III. 
22),  explain  eU  as  meaning  into  the  acknowledgment  of;  with  an 
implication  of  affiance,  subjection,  discipleship,  etc.  But  the 
formula  in  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  Wvtcs  ccs  ty  aSi/ija  iPanrlcrSrifieyf  seems 
not  to  accord  with  such  an  explanation.  Here  cis  plainly  desig- 
nates participah'ony  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  that  by 
baptism  we  come  to  belong  to  one  body,  to  participate  in  one 
body,  to  be  members  of  one  body.  In  like  manner  we  may  say: 
By  baptism  we  come  to  belong  (in  a  special  and  peculiar  sense), 
to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  So  the  apostle  speaks  of  being 
baptized  into  (and  so  of  belonging  to)  Moses,  1  Cor.  x.  2 ;  to 
Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  13.  In  this  way  all  the  passages  of  this  nature 
may  be  construed  alike,  and  the  sense  in  all  will  be  good.  The 
idea  is,  for  substance,  that  '  by  baptism  we  become  consecrated  to 
any  person  or  thing,  appropriated  (as  it  were)  to  any  person  or 
thing,  so  as  to  belong  to  him  or  to  it,  in  a  manner  peculiar  and 
involving  a  special  relation,  and  consequent  special  duties  and 
obligations.' 

Thus  the  passage  under  examination  would  mean  :  *  As  many 
of  us  as  have  become  devoted  to  Christ  by  baptism ;  or  as  many  of 
us  as  have  been  consecrattMi  to  Christ  by  baptism,  or  have  been 
laid  under  peculiar  obligations,  or  have  taken  upon  us  a  peculiar 
relation  to  liim,  by  being  baptized.'  The  word  otroi  is  employed 
by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  meaning  whoever^  etc,  t.  c,  all 
without  any  exception. 

We  have  been  baptized  into  his  deaths  cts  rov  Sayarov  avrov 
€pairri(T^fi€Vy  i.  e,,  we  have,  as  it  were,  been  made  partakers  of 
his  death  by  baptism  ;  we  have  come  under  a  special  relation  to 
his  death ;  we  have  engaged  to  die  unto  sin  as  he  died  for  it ;  we 
have  a  certain  communion  or  participation  in  death  to  sin ;  oomp. 
Rom.  vi.  G.  Gal.  ii.  19.  The  being  baptized  into  his  death,  there- 
fore, is  an  internal,  moral,  spiritual  thing ;  of  which  the  external 
rite  of  baptism  is  only  a  symbol ;  for  the  relation  symbolized  by 
baptism  is  in  its  own  nature  spiritual  and  moraL  The  participa" 
tion  in  the  death  of  Christ,  of  which  Paul  here  speaks,  is  surely 
something  more  than  what  is  external ;  it  is  therefore  of  a  moral 
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or  spiritual  nature,  of  which  the  external  rite  can  ho  regarded 
only  as  a  symbol. 

(4)  We  have  been  buried  with  him,  then,  by  baptism  into  his 
death,  auveraxfniiuev  ouv  k,  t.  X.,  i,  c,  we  are  (by  being  baptized 
into  his  death)  buried  as  he  was,  <rw  h-axfirniev  \  where  crvv 
means  like,  in  like  manner  with  ;  comp.  verse  6  ;  also  llom.  viii. 
17.  Col.  iii.  1,  where  any  other  sense  of  <rvv  is  out  of  question  ; 
2  Tim.  vii.  11,  to  which  the  same  remark  will  apply. 

Most  commentators  have  maintained,  that  <rw€rdff>rjfx€v  has 
here  a  necessary  reference  to  the  mode  of  literal  baptism,  which, 
they  say,  was  by  immersion  ;  and  this,  they  think,  alfords  ground 
for  the  employment  of  the  image  used  by  the  apostle,  because 
immersion  under  water  may  be  compared  to  burial  under  the 
earth.  As  my  own  conviction  is  not,  after  protracted  and 
repeated  examinations,  accordant  here  with  that  of  commentators 
in  general,  I  feel  constrained  briefly  to  state  my  reasons  for  it. 

The  first  is,  that  in  the  verse  before  us  there  is  a  plain  antithe- 
sis ;  one  so  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  it.  If  now 
cruvcra<^/A€v  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  physical  way,  i,  e,,  as  mean- 
ing burial  in  the  water  in  a  physical  sense,  why  is  there  no  cor- 
nisponding  physical  reference  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  antithesis 
or  comparison  ?  The  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  entirely 
moral  and  spiritual,  for  it  is  one  which  Christians  have  already 
experienced  during  their  present  life ;  as  may  be  fully  seen  by 
comparing  vers.  5 — 11,  below.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  after 
17^1^19  in  verse  4,  cyep^c^re?  is  implied ;  since  the  nature  of  the 
comparison,  the  preceding  wq  iyip^  Xpurros,  and  also  verse  5, 
make  this  entirely  plain. 

In  Col.  ii.  12  (wliich  is  altogetlier  parallel  with  the  verse 
under  examination),  we  shall  find  more  conclusive  reason  still,  to 
argue  as  above  respecting  the  nature  of  the  antithesis  presented. 
" We  have  been  buried  with  him  [Christ]  by  baptism"  What 
now  is  the  opposite  of  this  ?  What  is  the  kind  of  resurrection 
from  this  grave  in  which  Christians  have  been  buried?  The 
apostle  tells  us :  "  We  have  risen  with  him  [Christ],  by  faith 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God  [t^s  cv€/jy€ta9  tov  ©€oi)],  who 
raised  him  [Christ]  from  the  dead."  Here,  then,  there  is  a  res- 
urrection l^  faith,  i.  e.,  a  spiritu^  and  moral  one.  Why  then 
should  we  look  for  a  physical  meaning  in  the  antithesis  ?  If  then 
one  part  of  the  antithesis  is  manifestly  to  be  construed  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  moral  or  spiritual,  why  should  we  not  construe  the 
other  in  like  manner,  provided  it  is  susceptible  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation, as  it  plainly  is  here  ?  Do  not  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion forbid  us  to  understand  (rwera^/Acv  as  designating  a  literal 
burial  under  water? 

18* 
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(b)  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  word  mjverau^iMjev 
here,  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  word  aTrc^avo/xcv  in  verse  8 ; 
and  is  adopted  merely  for  the  sake  of  rendering  more  striking  the 
image  of  a  resurrection,  which  the  apostle  applies  in  the  other 
part  of  the  antithesis.  *  A  resurrection  fram  me  graved  is  a  natu- 
ral phrase  when  one  is  speaking  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  a 
resurrection  ;  see  John  v.  28,  29 ;  comp.  Dan.  xii.  2.  This  state- 
ment is  most  plainly  in  accordance  with  the  context,  both  here 
and  in  Col.  ii.  12.  For  here  the  apostle  goes  on  in  the  very 
next  verse  (as  is  usual  with  him),  to.  present  the  same  idea  in  a 
different  costume.  Verse  5  (which  is  a  mere  epexegesis  of  verse 
4)  says.  If  we  have  been  homogeneous  (ctv/a^vtoi,  i.  «.,  like,  of  the 
same  kind)  with  Christ  in  his  death,  then  shcM  we  he  in  his 
resurrection.  The  same  idea  and  explanation  is  repeated  in  ver, 
8  —  aTTc^avoficv  —  <Tvtfyroyi€y ;  and  the  whole  is  summarily  ex- 
plained in  verse  11  ;  aShe?  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  he  vcKpovs  /jl€v  rj 
ajjuaprria.  tfitsvra^  8c  r^  0e^.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  has  tlie 
apostle  gone  on  to  explain  uwra^hrrt^  in  CoL  ii.  12.  In  verse 
13  he  adds,  "  Tou  veKpovq  in  your  offences  ....  <Tvv€i(ao7roCr)(r€, 
has  he  [Grod]  made  alive  with  him  [Christ],  having  forgiven  us 
all  our  offences.** 

There  can  be  no  real  ground  for  question,  then,  that  by  <rwcra- 
<^i7/Licv,  in  both  cases,  is  meant  for  substance  neither  more  nor  less 
than  by  aTr^^dvofjuev,  y^Kpoi,  etc.  The  epexegesis,  added  in  both 
cases  seems  to  make  this  quite  plain.  The  reason  why  a-weratjnj' 
fi€v  is  used,  seems  to  be,  that  the  language  employed  may  be  a 
full  antithesis  of  the  word  resurrection,  which  is  used  in  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  comparison.  "You  who  were  buried 
with  Christ,"  gives  energy  to  the  expression.  A  dead  body  would 
indicate  that  life  had  departed;  but  a  body  dead  and  buried^  would 
indicate  more  thoroughly  the  entire  removal  of  it. 

(c)  But  my  principal  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  usual  exegesis 
of  (rwerdijyrj/xev  is,  that  the  image  or  figure  of  immersion,  baptism, 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  burial  in  the  grave.  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  is  a  very 
natural  symbol  of  burial.  The  obvious  import  of  washing  with 
water,  or  immersing  in  water,  is,  that  it  is  symbolical  of  purity, 
cleansing,  purification.  But  how  will  this  aptly  signify  burying 
in  the  grave,  the  place  of  corruption,  loathsomeness,  and  de- 
struction ? 

(d)  Last,  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  that  the  com- 
parison, as  continued  by  the  apostle  through  verses  5  —  9,  is 
built  wholly  upon  the  idea  of  a  death  like  to  that  of  Christ,  and 
not  of  a  buriaL  The  unity  of  the  allegory  or  continued  figure 
would  be  destroyed,  then,  by  supposing  that  the  principal  circum- 
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stance  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  was  the  hmal  and  not  the  death 
of  Christ 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  clear  tliat  the  apostle  had  onlj 
a  moral  and  spiritual  burial,  as  he  had  only  a  moral  and 
spirititcU  resurrection  in  view,  in  the  corresjwnding  part  of 
the  antithesis.  Indeed,  what  else  but  a  moral  burying  can  be 
meant,  when  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say.  We  are  buried  with 
him  [not  by  baptism  only,  but]  bt/  baptism  into  his  death? 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  contended,  that  a  literal  physical  burying 
is  here  meant,  but  only  a  moral  one.  And  althougli  the  words 
twto  his  death,  are  not  inserted  in  Col.  ii.  12  ;  yet  as  the  following 
verse  there  shows,  they  are  implied.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  baptism,  because,  when  that  rite  was 
performed,  the  Christian  promised  to  renounce  sin,  and  to  mortify 
all  his  evil  desires,  and  thus  to  die  unto  sin  that  he  might  live 
unto  God.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  more  neces- 
sary reference  here  to  the  modus  of  baptism,  than  there  is  to  the 
modus  of  the  resurrection.  The  one  may  as  well  be  maintained 
as  the  other. 

If  any  one  should  say :  *  I  admit  that  burial  with  Christ  has 
only  a  moral  sense ;  but  then  the  language  in  which  this  idea  is 
conveyed  {awerd^rffiev),  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  custom 
of  immersion ;  *  In  reply  to  this,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  consid- 
erations under  (c)  above.  The  possibility  of  the  usage  I  admit ; 
but  to  show  that  the  image  is  natural  and  obvious,  and  that  it  is  a 
pai't  of  Scripture  usage  elsewhere,  is  what  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  produce  entire  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  a  philological 
inquirer.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  at  present  think  the  case  to  be 
clear  enough  to  entitle  any  one  to  employ  this  passage  with  confi- 
dence, in  a  contest  respecting  the  mode  of  baptism.  In  this  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject  I  find  Reiche  to  concur. 

In  order  that,  iya,  to  the  intent  that ;  which  may  refer  to  the 
intention  of  mind  in  the  individual  who  took  baptism  on  himself, 
or  the  end  which  the  nature  of  the  case  required  to  be  kept  in 
view. —  Glorious  presence,  8ta  t^s  8o^$  (=nin3a)  i,  e,,  glorious 
display  of  power,  might,  or  majesty.  The  Hebrew  tr,  might, 
power,  is  sometimes  rendered  8o^  by  the  Seventy  ;  e.  g.,  Psalm 
IxviiL  35  (ixvii.  34).  Is.  xii.  2.  The  idea  really  conveyed  by  8ta 
TTfi  86$rj^  here,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  however,  only  by 
a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  nins ,  which  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  divine  presence  as  being  attended  with  a  supernatural 
brightness  or  splendor,  Li  the  same  sense  nj'^3^3  was  employed 
by  the  Rabbinic  writers ;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  3.  Luke  xxiv.  4, 
which  seem  to  disclose  that  to  which  8ia  t^s  Sofiy?  here  refers. 
Aid  here,  by^  or  through  ;  where  it  signifies  on  account  of,  for  the 
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sake  o^  as  an  end  or  object,  it  has  the  Accusative  after  it.    Com- 
pare, as  to  sentiment,  Col.  ii.  12.  £ph.  i.  19. 

With  17/Ltcrs,  rycp^crrcs,  plainly  must  be  supplied  in  order  to 
make  good  the  comparison  commenced  with  "qy^p^rj  above. —  Wcj 
[being  raised  from  the  dead]  should  live  a  new  life,  cv  Koua^Tqr^ 
T^5  ^oj^s  TrcptTraTTTo-co/xcv ;  i,  e.,  as  we  have  been  made  like  unto 
Christ  in  his  death,  so  must  w^e  also  in  his  resurrection,  i.  e,,  we 
must,  like  him,  live  a  new  life  after  our  resurrection.  Katvon/ri 
rrjs  ^onjs  I  regard  as  a  Hebraistic  form,  in  which  the  Jlrst  noun 
supplies  the  place  of  the  adjective.  See  Heb.  Gramm.  §  440.  b. 
See  further  in  verse  1 1. 

The  comparison  here  is  not  one  in  all  respects  of  like  tvith  like. 
Christ  died  for  sin,  i.  e.,  on  account  of  it,  in  order  to  make  expi- 
ation for  it ;  the  believer  dies  to  sin,  that  is,  he  mortifies  and 
subdues  it,  he  becomes  more  or  less  insensible  to  its  influence,  or 
at  least  he  successfully  resists  it.  Christ  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to 
mortify ;  the  believer's  dying  consists  in  the  mortification  of  his 
own  sins.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  resurrection.  Christ  rose 
physically  from  the  dead ;  the  believer,  in  the  present  life,  rises 
spiritually  from  a  state  of  moral  death.  Christ  lived  physically 
and  naturally  a  new  life ;  the  believer  lives  spiritually  and  morally 
a  new  life. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  those  cases  of  comparison,  which, 
not  affordmg  strict  analogies  throughout^  can  be  brought  to  bear 
only  in  a  general  way,  and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  being 
urged  into  particulars.  It  wei*e  easy  to  bring  many  instances 
of  the  like  nature  from  the  Scriptures  ;  but  the  attentive  reader 
will  of  course  observe  them.  Turretin,  in  speaking  of  verse  4, 
says  truly  and  forcibly :  "  Non  tam  est  argumentum  directum 
.  .  .  quam  vivida  at  que  elegans  hujus  argumenti  illustratio,  et 
quasi  pictura  pro  more  orientalium  hominum  ac  specialiter 
JudsBorum,  qui  ejusmodi  figuris  atque  emblematibus  plurimum 
delectabantur." 

(5)  If  we  have  become  homogeneous^  d  yap  (rvfitjiVToi  ycyovo/icv. 
So  (rvfi<l>vToi  must  be  explained,  if  philology  is  to  be  our  guide. 
Sufw^vTos  and  (TVfi<f}vrj^  appear  to  be  synonymous  ;  and  both  mean 
grown  up  together,  sprung  up  together,  and  so  (secondarily)  in/t- 
mately  connected  together,  cognate,  etc.  Of  the  whole  grain, 
growing  together  in  one  field,  the  Greeks  would  say,  It  is  <rv/x0u- 
ros.  The  evident  meaning  here-  is  for  substance  the  same  as 
oftoio5,  like,  homogeneous,  i,  c,  participating  in,  or  intimately  con- 
nected with,  as  to  something.  Therefore  we  may  render.  If  we  y 
have  become  connected  or  homogeneous  by  a  likeness  in  respect  to 
his  death,  rov  ^avaTov  being  the  Gen.  objecti,  t.  e,,  the  object  in 
respect  to  which  we  have  become  like  to  Christ ;  or  we  may 
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translate  :  if  we  have  became  cognate  in  the  likeness  of  his  death j 
the  latter  clause  showing  that  in  respect  to  which  we  have  become 
cognate.  The  meaning  is :  If  we  have  become  dead  to  sin,  as  he 
died  for  sin ;  then  shall  we  in  like  manner  live  a  new  life,  wlien 
risen  from  our  [moral]  death,  as  he  lived  a  new  one  after  his 
resurrection.'  The  translation  planted  is  wrong,  as  ^wo  does  not 
mean  to  plant,  but  to  grow^  spring  up,  become  nascent,  etc. ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  imagery  here  employed  is  obscured  by  such  a 
version. 

We  have  become  and  stiU  are,  yeyovafxev ;  the  Perfect  often  has, 
as  here,  a  continuative  sense,  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  1 25.  Note  3. 
a.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  sentence  is  conditional  (ct 
yap) ;  but  as  the  Indie.  Perf.  is  here  used  in  the  protjisis,  and  the 
Ind.  Fut.  in  the  apodosis,  it  is  what  is  called  a  simple  or  absbltite 
conditional  proposition,  in  which  the  condition  statcjd  in  the 
protasis  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  apodosis  is  then  stated  as 
designating  a  thing  that  is  necessarily  consequent ;  New  Test, 
Gramm.  §  129.  a. 

Then  surely,  dAAa  koI.  'AXXa  is  concessive,  i.  e,,  it  implies  that 
what  precedes  it  is  conceded ;  and  here  it  may  stand  in  hypotheti-' 
cal  sentences  like  the  present,  where  deductions  are  made ;  al- 
though in  mere  simple  conclusions  of  a  logical  nature,  dAAa  is  not 
employed.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  this  formula  implies 
an  ov  fiovav  8c  before  it,  or  some  declaration  which  involves  what 
amounts  to  this.  So  here,  *  If  .  .  .  [then  not  so  only]  .  .  .  but 
also,'  etc  The  Fut.  ia-ofie^a  may  be  regarded  here  as  expressive 
of  obligation  ;  for  so  the  Fut.  is  not  unfrequently  employed;  e,  g,. 
Matt.  iv.  10.  Luke  iii.  10,  12,  14.  Judg.  xiii.  13, 14  (Sept.)  Deut. 
vi.  5  (Sept.)  Matt  xxii.  37,  39.  Lev.  xix.  17,  18  (Heb.  and 
Sept.);  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  125.  Note  5.  a,  Tliat  the  apostle 
does  not  mean  here  to  argue  merely  that  Cliristians  should  at 
some  future  period  become  alive  to  God,  is  clear  fi-om  verse  1 1 ; 
he  means  to  inculcate  the  sentiment,  that  from  and  after  their 
spiritual  resurrection  they  are  bound  to  be  so.  T^  dvaorao-ccDS 
depends  on  o/Aoiw/Aart  implied.  We  should  naturally  expect  tlie 
article  tw  before  t^  dvooTcurccDS ;  but  it  is  often  omitted  in  such 
cases ;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  92.  1.  b. 

(6)  Knowing  this,  tovto  yivoKr/covTc?,  i,  e.,  we  acknowledge, 
concede,  or  consider  as  established,  thus  much,  viz.,  what  is 
immediately  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  It  is  equivalent  to  yivwr^ 
KOficy  yap. 

Our  old  man,  6  ttoAoio?  ripJiov  av^payiro^,  a  phrase  of  Jewish 
origin,  no  doubt  Thus  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said  of  proselytes, 
that  "they  became  as  little  children,"  (Jemavoth. fol.  62.  1 ;)  and 
they  are  also  called  a  new  creation  tv^'jn  hK'^'n^  •    This  serves  to 
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show,  that  when  our  Saviour  spoke  to  Nicodemus  of  the  necessity 
of  being  born  again,  and  when  Paul  spake  of  him  who  is  in  Christ 
as  being  a  new  creature  (kcuk^  #fT«ris),  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  language  employed  by  them  was  unusual  or  strange  among 
the  Jews.  The  iraXau^  av^fHOTrtK  here  seems  plainly  to  mean  the 
internal  man,  t.  e.,  the  sinful  desires  and  propensities  which 
belong  to  us  in  a  natural  or  unrenewed  state.  The  epithet  iraXaio^ 
(old)  is  given,  as  designating  something  in  opposition  to  the  new 
spiritual  man  which  is  put  on  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Is  crucified,  (rw€aTavp<oS7f,  as  he  [Christ]  was,  literally,  is  cru- 
cified with  him.  On  the  comparative  meaning  of  uw  in  composi- 
tion, see  on  awcrac^iy/Acv  under  verse  4.  Meaning :  '  The  sinful 
desires  and  propensities  of  the  natural  man  are  mortified  and 
subdued  in  the  Christian,  so  that  they  will  no  longer  liave  a 
predominant  influence  over  his  conduct.'  Not  improbably  the 
apostle,  in  choosing  the  word  awcaravpav^Ty  here,  might  have  an 
allusion  in  his  mind  to  the  painful  and  protracted  stru^le  which 
every  Christian  must  go  through,  in  subduing  his  carnal  desires. 
Certainly,  the  word  is  very  significant,  when  viewed  in  this  light. 
CF.  Gal.  ii.  20. 

Might  he  deprived  of  efficiency,  KaTapr/rj&^  t.  e.,  might  be 
deprived  of  sinful  vigor,  power,  life ;  might  be  rendered  inetfica- 
cioiis  as  to  sin,  or  be  disabled  from  causing  sin  any  more. 

To  o-oi/Aa  T^  afjuapTia^,  (locus  vexatus),  is  explained  by  Ham- 
mond, Sclioettgen,  Glass,  Tholuck,  and  others,  by  referring  it  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom ;  in  which  D^9  and  q^iSi  (substance  and  bodi/) 
are  often  employed  either  in  a  kind  of  superfluous  manner,  or 
(wliich  is  the  more  usual  fact)  in  order  to  add  intensity  to  the  ex- 
pression. Explained  in  this  manner  the  whole  runs  thus :  *  Our 
old  man,  i.  e,,  our  carnal  or  natural  man,  is  crucified  as  Christ 
wa-,  in  order  that  the  substance  or  essence  of  our  sinful  passions 
might  be  destroyed.' 

A  more  simple  method  still  of  interpreting  to  o-co/xa  t^  dfiap- 
Tia^,  is  tliat  followed  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  not  a  few  distin- 
friiislied  modem  interpreters.  Theodoret  says:  to  awfjua  r^ 
dfjMLpTia^,  'ir€pL<f)paxmKiiys,  avrq  rj  a-fiapTiay  i,  e.,  periphrastically  used 
for  sin  itself.  So  CEcumenius.  The  reason  why  o-oi/xa  is  em- 
ployed seems  to  be,  that  the  apostle  wishes  to  carry  through  the 
nuftaphor  that  he  had  begun,  by  speaking  of  ^/re  crucifucian  of  our 
old  man,  A  body  only  can  be  literally  crucified.  Sin  is  personi- 
fied, and  represented  as  a  monster  with  a  body.  Comp,  the  same 
figure  of  speech  again  in  Col.  ii.  11. 

Beza,  Semler,  Bohme,  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  Tholuck,  Ruckert, 
and  some  others,  retain  the  literal  sense  of  o-wfta,  and  construe 
tt/i-aprwis  as  qualifjrmg  it  =  sinful  body,  i.  e.,  body  practising  sin, 
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or  causing  sin,  source  of  sin,  etc  Such  was  the  sense  which  I 
formerly  gave  it.  And  ahhough  this  seems  to  be  a  justifiable 
meaning,  if  we  compare  Rom.  vi.  12.  viii.  13.  vii.  23  —  25 ;  yc*t 
I  now  view  the  meaning  given  above  as  the  more  simple  and 
obvious.  Beiche  contends  strongly,  that  Paul  nether  teaches  the 
doctrine  that  the  body  is  the  seat  or  cause  of  sin ;  which,  he 
moreover  avers,  must  be  metaphysically  untrue.  But  I  am  not 
able  to  make  any  important  distinction  between  a-api  and  o-w/ta  as 
used  by  him  in  respect  to  things  of  a  monil  nature ;  and  tliat 
Paul  everywhere  uses  <rdp(  as  characterizing  canial  passions  and 
desires,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Moreover,  how  can  we  refuse  to 
concede,  that  hn^vfiiou^  avrov  (sc.  cwfiaTo^)  in  Rom.  vi.  12,  <r(o- 
fuoLTOi  Tov  &avaTov  in  Rom.  vii.  24,  and  Trpct^cis  rov  a-tiifwro^  in 
Rom.  viii.  13,  afford  evidence  that  o-aj/xa  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  frdpi?  Nor  can  I  see  why  it  may  not  be  true,  that 
our  bodies,  by  their  appetites  and  passions,  may  be  the  cause  or 
means  of  our  sinning  as  well  and  as  truly  as  that  the  external 
world  may  be  so.  Sin,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  doubtless  an  act  of  the 
spirit  or  soul  only  ;  but  the  exciting  cause  need  not  be  spiritual ; 
and  the  body  is  often  the  instrument  of  acting  out  sin.  The  sense 
of  totality,  entirety/,  to  vav,  has  also  been  given  to  a-uifw.  here ;  but 
very  ineptly.  Carpzov  renders  it  slave;  and  he  appeals  to 
similar  usage  among  the  Greeks,  e.  g,,  in  Rev.  xviii.  13.  But 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  word  here  should  bear  such 
a  sense. 

That  we  should  no  more  he  servants  to  sin,  rov  firjK€TL  SovXcv€iy 
•fffia^  TJ  a/Aoprti^.  Tov  .  .  .  BovkevcLv,  instead  of  aiorc  Sovkevciv; 
for  in  this  latter  way  the  Greeks  usually  express  themselves. 
There  are,  indeed,  examples  of  such  a  use  of  tov  before  the  Infini- 
tive, even  in  classic  Greek  authors  ;  see  Buttmann's  Gr.  Gramm. 
§  127.  b.  Anm.  1.  But  the  frequency  of  this  usage  in  the  New 
Testament  and  Septuagint  in  the  sense  of  that,  in  order  that, 
which  must  be  assigned  to  rov  in  some  of  these  cases,  seems  to 
have  its  basis  in  the  use  of  b  before  the  Infinitive  in  Hebrew, 
where  it  may  signify  either  design,  object,  or  end,  event,  conse- 
quence. See  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  138.  8.  a,  Winer's  Gramm.  § 
45.  4. — T^  dfiapfTLa  is  still  personified  here.  The  meaning  of  the 
apostle  is,  that  we  should  no  longer  obey  our  passions  and  appe- 
tites which  lead  us  to  sin. 

(7)  This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  general  maxim  or 
truth,  in  regard  to  all  such  as  die  physically  or  naturally.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
natural  death  and  those  of  spiritual  death ;  the  first  causes  men  to 
cease  from  all  actions,  and  of  course  from  their  transgi*essions ;  and 
by  analogy  we  may  conclude  that  the  second,  which  is  a  death  unto 
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siriy  will  do  as  much.  The  maxim,  in  its  physical  sense,  was  probably 
proverbial  among  the  Jews.  Thus  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  said : 
"When  a  man  dies,  he  is  freed  from  the  commands,"  Tract, 
Nidda,  Now  what  is  said  by  the  common  proverb  adduced  by 
the  apostle,  in  a  physical  respect  (and  correctly  said  in  the  sense 
intended  to  be  conveyed),  the  ai>ostle  means  to  intimate  will 
apply,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  to  one  who  is  sjnritually  dead  as  to 
sin,  i.  e.y  he  must  become  free  from  its  influence.  His  great 
object  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  point.  The  ydp  willi 
which  the  proverb  is  introduced,  is  yap  illustrantis  vel  conjirmanti^, 

TVe  may  understand  ScSocaiWoi,  in  the  sense  already  intimated 
above,  viz.,  freed^  delivered  from.  Nothing  is  more  conmion  in 
the  writings  of  Paul  than  the  use  of  SiKaioo)  in  the  sense  of  acquit^ 
ting,  freeing,  viz.,  from  the  sentence  or  penalty  of  the  law,  etc. 
But  here  the  idea  seems  to  be  more  general,  and  is  equivalent  to 
that  conveyed  by  IXev^epoia,  which  is  substituted  m  its  room  in 
verse  18  below.  Comp.  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  o  iraSiov  tv  aapKi,  ireTravrcu. 
dfiofiTLas.  In  Sirach  xxvi.  29,  we  read :  ov  Sucauj^T/a-erai  KdirrfXos 
diro  dfiapTLaSf  a  peddler  will  not  he  free  from  sin,  meaning  that  in 
the  course  of  his  business  he  will  almost  of  course  be  led  to  con- 
tract guilt. 

Thus  explained,  verse  6  asserts  the  fact,  that  in  case  the  old 
man  is  crucified.  Christians  can  no  more  be  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  sin.  Verse  7  enforces  this  declaration  by  a  simile  drawn 
from  natural  or  physical  death ;  viz.,  as  he  who  is  physically 
dead  ceases  from  all  action,  and  therefore  from  sin,  so  he  who  is 
dead  to  sin  (for  this  apodosis  is  implied)  ceases  from  the  practice 
of  it.  What  is  said  literally  of  the  one  literal  death,  is  said  mor- 
ally or  spirittially  of  the  other  death  which  is  of  a  moral  nature. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  here,  that  when  the  apostle  speaks 
of  natural  death  as  freeing  us  from  sin,  he  means  from  sinning 
here,  in  our  present  state  and  condition.  What  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  in  a  future  world,  is  not  here  an  object  either 
of  inquiry  or  of  assertion. 

A  more  simple  interpretation  and  construction  is  preferred  by 
some,  thus  :  6  dTroSavwv  [ry  dfjuaprlq.^  ScSiKauarcu  ic.  t.  X.;  supply- 
ing dfjLafrria  from  verse  2,  and  from  what  is  implied  in  (twcotov- 
pw^  and  KaTOLprpi^  in  verse  6.  If  [with  Chrysostom]  we  under- 
stand ScSucatWat  here  as  equivalent  to  aTn/AAoKTcu  (is  freed),  this 
mode  of  exegesis  may  be  admitted.  The  i-easoning  then  would 
stand  thus :  "  We  know  that  our  old  man  must  be  put  to  death,  in 
order  that  the  power  of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  we  may  no 
longer  be  in  subjection  to  it ;  for  he  who  dies  in  this  manner,  t.  e^ 
dies  unto  sin  by  crucifying  the  old  man,  will  be  freed  of  course 
from  the  power  of  sin.'     This  is  not  mere  tautology  (a^j  it  has 
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been  called)  but  only  appealing  to  the  fact,  that  crucifyin{»  sin  so 
as  to  become  dead  to  it,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  free  us 
from  slavishly  obeying  it.  In  any  way  of  constniing  the  j)assage, 
a/jxipTia  must  here  mean  sin  in  its  active  sense,  as  ]K'rsonifie(l  and 
exercising  power.  It  cannot  mean  penalty  of  sin  ;  for  that  is  not 
here  the  subject  of  discussion. 

(8)  In  order  to  understand  the  nicer  shades  of  th(»  ai)ostlr's  dis- 
course here,  we  must  re-survey  the  course  of  thought  in  verses 
5  —  7  :  '  We  are  dead  with  Christ,  and  we  shall  live  with  him 
[in  the  sense  explained  above] ;  for  if  we  are  made  like  him  in 
the  first  respect,  then  we  must  be  in  the  s(Ton<l.  Tliat  such  must 
be  the  case,  follows  from  the  fact  that  our  old  man  is  crucified, 
and  we  are  thus  freed  from  the  power  of  sin  and  can  no  longer 
serve  it.  Vers.  5  —  7  are  therefore  merely  an  illustration  or  con- 
firmation of  verse  4 ;  and  accordingly  ct  yap  and  6  yap,  the  usual 
signs  of  clauses  added  for  such  a  puqwse,  here  make  their  ap- 
pearance. But  verse  8  commences  with  €i  hi,  Ac  here,  as  not 
unfrequently,  is  employed  as  a  conttnuative  of  the  discourse  ;  and 
particularly  where  tlie  theme  before  introduced  is  resumed,  and 
something  added  by  way  of  illustration  or  confirmation  ;  in  which 
case  we  may  call  it  Si  resumptiants.  Here  the  apostle  resumes 
the  sentiment  of  verse  4  (Turretin  and  Tholuck  say  of  verse  5, 
overlooking  the  yap  confirmantis  of  verse  5),  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
ding a  new  circumstance  by  way  of  establishing  his  position,  viz., 
that  as  Christ  died  but  once  and  thenceforth  lives  for  ever  a  new 
life,  so  the  believer  dies  once  for  all  to  sin  when  he  truly  dies  to 
it ;  consequently  he  must  ever  after  live  a  new  life,  and  no  more 
practise  sin  as  he  once  did. 

^  now  we  are  dead^  etfc.,  ci  hi  aTroSavofiev  k.  t.  X. ;  i.  c,  if  we 
die  unto  sin,  as  he  died  for  it ;  for  so  verses  4,  5  seq.  lead  us  of 
course  to  interpret  this. —  We  shall  live  with  hirri,  (rvtrfcrofiev  auT<5, 
or  rather  like  him  we  also  shall  live.  See  remarks  on  o-w  in  com- 
position in  verse  4.  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Tlieodoret,  Grotius, 
Ileumann,  Semler,  Flatt,  and  others,  have  contended  that  (rufi/o-o- 
fX€v  refers  to  future  glory  in  another  world ;  and  Reiche  contends 
strongly  for  this  exegesis.  But  the  latter  part  of  verses  4,  5, 11, 
are  conclusive  against  it.  The  simple  sentiment  is  as  before,  viz., 
that  *  as  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  so  the  Christian  (in  a  moral 
sense)  dies  and  rises  agjiin ;  as  Christ  lives  a  new  life,  so  does 
he.'  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  repetition  or  tautology^  the  an- 
swer is,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  verses  is  indeed 
resumed  here,  but  it  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  new  circum- 
stance as  evidence  of  what  had  been  alfirmed,  viz.,  that  Christ 
died  once  for  all,  and  so  the  Christian  must  die  once  for  all  to  sin, 
f .  e.,  he  can  no  more  resume  the  practice  of  it. 

19 
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(9)  EiSoTc?  oTt  is  employed  here  in  the  same  way  as  touto 
yowKorrc?  in  vei-se  6,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  as  prefatory 
to  the  introduction  of  matter  that  was  confessedly  obvious  and 
true.  This  form  of  speech  is  equivalent  to  saying :  *  What  I  have 
now  asserted  must  be  true,  inasmuch  as  you  know  this  or  that 
to  be  true  from  which  my  position  is  a  plain  and  necessary 
deduction.' 

Dies  no  more,  ovkcti  Sltto&vt^kci,  u  «.,  will  never  more  die. 
Tlie  whole  force  of  the  illustration  hangs  on  these  two  words ;  for 
in  these  consists  the  additional  matter  which  the  apostle  intro- 
duces.—  Death  has  no  more  dominion  over  him,  &avaTo^  •  •  .  . 
Kvpi€V€L ;  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  thought  in  different  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  give  it  intensity.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  Christ  will  die  no  more,  for  death  has  no  longer  any  power  over 
him.'  As  to  the  sentiment  here  and  in  verse  10,  comp.  Ileb.  ix. 
25  —  28.  X.  11  — 14.  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that 
the  same  hand  traced  all  these  passages,  from  the  peculiar  shade 
of  sentiment  which  is  found  in  them.  They  mutually  illustrate 
and  confirm  each  other. 

(10)  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  once  for  all,  or  onl^  once  on 
account  of  sin,  o  yap  ....  iffMira^,  The  construction  of  o 
(neuter  pronoun  here)  is  rather  unusual  in  the  New  Testament; 
comp.  also  Gal.  ii.  20.  For  its  use  in  the  classics,  see Matth.  Gramm. 
II.  894.  Like  the  cori'esponding  Latin  guod  thus  placed,  it 
«neans  in  respect  to  this,  viz.,  in  respect  to  that  which  is  immedi- 
fitely  subjoined ;  wliich  here  is  aTrc^avc.  The  sense  o  thus  ahso- 
lutely  used  is  the  same  as  koS  o.* — Tap  is  used  to  confirm  the 
preceding  affirmation. 

He  died  to  sin,  ry  apApria  6.iri^avtv,  But  "  he  who  knew  no 
sin,"  could  not  die  to  sin  in  the  sense  that  sinful  men  do.  The 
Dativus  causcB  vel  occasionis,  on  account  of,  etc.,  is  not  unfrequent, 
(see  N.  T.  Granim.  §  106.  5),  and  might  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
pression before  us,  in  case  it  stood  alone.  But  then  we  could  not 
well  interpret  ^^  roi  ©coJ  which  follows,  in  like  manner.  The 
Dative,  seems  rather  designed  to  express  an  object  to  which  the 
action  of  tlie  verb  stands  related ;  i,  e,,  the  dying  expressed  by 
dTTc^avcv  bears  a  relation  to  ry  dfuzprto.  This  is  designated  by 
the  Dative  of  this  noun.  But  what  the  kind  of  relation  is,  the 
Dative  does  not  of  itself  designate.  This  must  be  gathered  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  And  here  the  sense 
requires  us  to  construe  Christ's  dying  to  sin,  as  meaning  that  he 
died  m  order  to  diminish  its  power  or  influence  (Dot.  incommodi 

^JU^  ^^  perhaps  better  here  to  make  the  relative  pronoun  « the  direct  object 
and  otiera.'  '^'^  ^'*  ^'  ^^  ^"^  "^^"^^^  ^  ^'"^^  ®*''-    ^^  Philippi,  Meyer, 
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as  the  grammarians  express  themselves  in  such  a  case). — *E<^a- 
Tra^,  lit.  ybr  once  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  as  we  say  in  Engli-sh,  07ice 
for  all;  comp.  Heb.  ix.  12.  x.  10. 

JBut  in  respect  to  his  living,  he  lives  to  God,  o  Sk  trj,  ^rj  tw  0cw. 
As  this  clause  is  an  antithesis  of  the  former,  so  the  Dative  liere  is 
an  antithesis  of  the  one  there  employed ;  for  lien^  it  is  a  species 
of  tlie  Dativus  commodi  (as  grammarians  call  it),  the  meaning 
being  evidently  that '  Christ  lives  to  the  honor  and  gloiy  of  God.' 
Tliis  indeed  he  always  did ;  but  not  in  tliat  high  and  peculiar 
sense  which  is  meant  in  reference  to  his  state  of  exaltation.  For 
such  a  sense  of  the  Dative,  and  in  a  like  case,  comp.  Kom.  xiv. 
6  —  8.  See  also  2  Cor.  v.  13.  Matt.  iii.  10.  Luke  i.  ^5.  xii.  21. 
The  case  in  Luke  xx.  38,  ttcivtc?  yap  avraJ  ^aVrtv,  resembles  the 
present  one  in  form,  but  not  in  sen^e,  inasmucli  as  avraJ  (sc.  ©cw) 
appears  to  mean  hy  hint.  The  o  (neuter  i)ron<)un)  is  construed 
hei*e  as  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse. 

(11)  Now  follows  tlie  comparison  of  the  wemhrrs  witli  the 
head,  Ovro)  koI  ....  0€<3,  in  lile  manner  you  also  must  count 
yourselves  dead  to  sin,  hut  alive  to  God,  For  the  sense  of  vcKpous 
TJ  a/xopria,  see  on  verse  2  above. —  Zwrras  tw  ©ew,  has  li<?re  a 
meaning  like  to  that  in  the  preceding  ver>e.  Conij).  Ki)h.  ii.  o. 
Col.  iii.  1.  Eph.  iii.  20. 

The  principal  difliculties  in  resi)ect  to  verses  1  — 11,  are  (1) 
That  the  comparison  in  verses  10,11,  between  Christ  and  believ- 
ers, will  not  hold  in  the  same  sense.  l>ut  on  this  I  have  already 
remarked  under  verse  4.  (2)  That  Christ  lired  to  God^  in  the 
sense  here  supposed  to  be  asserted,  before  his  resurrection  as 
well  as  after  it.  How  then,  it  is  asked,  *  can  the  apostle  be  su})- 
posed  to  assert  what  would  imply  that  it  was  only  after  his 
resurrection  that  he  lived  to  God  ? '  The  answer  to  this  is  vir- 
tually exhibited  in  the  context.  The  a[)ostle  has  said  that  Christ 
died  to  sin  once  for  all ;  death  has  no  more  dominion  over  him. 
Now  as  his  living  to  God  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  this,  the  neces- 
sary implication  is,  that  he  lives  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no 
more  concern  with  suffering  and  sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  he  lives 
to  him  in  a  state  that  is  new,  and  the  happiness  of  which  is  not 
interrupted  by  sin.  In  like  manner  believers  are  to  become  dead 
to  sin,  ».  e.,  to  be  unaffected  by  its  solicitations,  and  to  be  alive  to 
God,  i.  c,  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  (iod, 
or  to  live  in  a  state  in  which  God  (and  not  sin)  shall  be  the 
chief  object  of  all  their  regard.  All  this  is  to  be  attained  Iv  X. 
'Ii^crov,  through  Jesus  Christ,  ihr  this  is  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men,  whereby  we  can  attain  to  such  a  happy  con- 
dition. Or  the  sense  may  be,  and  from  the  well  known  idiom  of 
Paul,  probably  is :  '  you,  being  in  Clu-ist  Jesus,  i,  e.,  '*  by  virtue 
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of  your  union  with  him"  must  count  yourselves  as  living 
to  God,  etc'  —  Tw  Kvpuo  rjfuav  is  considered  by  Knapp,  Gries- 
bach,  and  Koppe,  as  being  spurious.  It  matters  nothing  to 
the  sense  of  the  passage  in  general,  whether  it  be  received  or 
rejected. 

(12)  Therefore,  ovv,  i.  c,  all  this  being  true  which  I  have  said, 
it  follows  that  sin  ought  not  to  reign,  etc.  —  Reign,  predominate, 
have  rule,  PaxriXeuiTQ) ;  see  on  verse  17.  —  In  your  mortal  body, 
Tw  ^vrjT<o  vfiiov  (rdifiaTu  The  word  SvrjTio  has  given  occasion  here 
to  a  variety  of  exegeses.  The  reason  why  the  apostle  calls  the 
body  ^vrp-ov,  mortal,  exposed  to  death,  seems  to  be,  that  he  may 
present  in  an  impressive  manner  the  sin  and  folly  of  permitting 
the  lusts  and  passions  of  a  frail,  perishable  body,  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  soul.  The  ground  why  he  speaks  of  the  body  as  the 
seat  of  reigning  sin,  is  that  its  passions  and  lusts  have  great  influ- 
ence in  leading  men  to  sin.  It  is  evident  that  a-wfia  ^vrp-av 
here  is  equivalent  to  cavrovs  in  verse  13,  and  to  vfuov  in  verses 
14,  16;  excepting  that  the  representation  is,  as  has  been 
suggested,  rendered  more  impressive  by  this  designation,  ^^fjua. 
is  often  employed  in  Greek,  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  person, 
e.  g.,  ywaucwv  kcli  TralSoyv  cw/u^to,  Jos.  Antiq.  XI.  3.  10 ;  SO  Kara 
(ru)fjLa,  man  by  man  ;  and  so  the  Latin  corpus.  But  in  the  passage 
bel'ore  us  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  apostle  means  to  designate  the 
body  as  the  seat  of  carnal  passions  and  lusts.  Comp.  with  the 
sentiment  here,  Rom.  vii.  5,  23,  24.  viii.  3,  6,  7.  See  also  the 
remarks  on  to  aCifjia  rrj^  ayLapriaq,  verse  6  above. 

Et5  TO  v7raKov€Lv  ....  avToD,  i,  e.,  let  sin  not  have  such  predomi- 
nance as  to  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  in  the  form  of  this  expression,  that  sinful 
appetites  are  not  extinguished  in  the  believer ;  he  must  keep  them 
in  subjection,  but  he  does  not  wholly  extinguish  them.  Fact 
accords  with  this.  The  enemy  is  taken  captive,  but  not  absolutely 
slain. 

The  text  varies  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  ;  the  Receptus 
reading  avrw  iy  rats  liri^ylau;  avrov ;  which  is  wholly  omitted  in 
Clar.,  Germ.,  Ambros.,  Faustin. ;  rejected  by  Griesbach,  Koppe, 
and  Tholuck  ;  and  suspected  by  Vater  and  Flatt.  ToTs  ctti^/ucu^ 
avTov  is  supported  by  many  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers,  and 
received  by  Bengel,  Knapp,  Lachmann,  and  others.  AvqJ  simply, 
in  tlie  place  of  this,  is  supported  by  several  MSS.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G., 
Clar.,  and  some  of  the  fathers,  and  admitted  by  Mill.  There 
are  some  other  varieties  of  reading ;  e.  g,,  avrw,  avrov,  avrriVy  ht 
avrfj,  and  avr^s.  Reiche  thinks  the  whole  clause  was  originally 
omitted,  and  that  the  varieties  have  arisen  from  efforts  to  supply 
a  seeming  deficiency   by   conjecture.     It  is   a  mere   question 
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of  lower  criticism.     The  sense  is  not  materially  varied  by  any 
of  the  readings. 

(13)  Proffer,  vapurrdvere,  give  up,  devote,  McXiy  moans  lit(*r- 
ally,  the  members  of  the  body  ;  wliicfi,  however,  here  designate  the 
vshole  man.  This  verse,  then,  is  only  a  virtual  repetition  of  the 
preceding  one,  in  different  language  and  for  the  sake  of  intensity. 
— 'OwAa  here,  as  Reiclie  thinks,  should  be  rendered  (as  usual) 
armor ;  because  sin  is  represented  as  a  king,  and  compelling  u:< 
to  liis  service.  But  idea  of  contest  is  not  the  ])redoniinating 
one  here ;  and  therefore  oTrXa  may  more  a|)pro|)riately  b<i  ren- 
dered instruments.  The  m'ticle  is  omitted  hetbre  it,  although  in 
apposition  with  ra  ftcAiy ;  see  New  Test,  (inunm  §  89.  G.  Or 
it  may  be  construed  as  following  cTvat  unchTstood.  —  T^  a/xo/yria 
connects  with  fiyj  irapurrdvere,  give  not  vp  to  */;/,  t .  e.,  to  sinful 
lust  or  desire,  or  to  the  service  of  sin,  your  members  as  insfrti- 
menis  of  iniquity,  i,  e,,  as  instruments  of  doing  that  wliich  is 
sinful. 

Tw  ©*w  being  arranged  immediately  after  '7rapaxm'](raT€  here, 
show^s  that  tq  ofULprta  in  the  clause  above  is  to  b(j  construed  in 
like  manner. —  ils  €k  v€KpQ)v  ^iiiVTas,  as  alive  from  the  dead,  i,  e,, 
as  raised  from  the  dead ;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  1, 5.  The  ground  of  this 
figurative  language  is  easily  discovered  in  verses  3  — 11.  That 
moral  life  and  death  are  here  meant,  tlie  reader  scarcely  needs  to 
be  reminded. 

[  Give  wp]  to  God  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness, Kcu  ra  fjieXrj  [Trapoo-n/o-arc]  .  .  .  .  tw  ©col:  viz.,  as  instruments 
of  doin«:  tliat  which  is  lawful  and  rinht.  ToJ  Geia  is  construed 
liere  by  Tholuck,  and  others,  as  a  Datirns  commodL  in  th<?  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz.,  for  God,  i.  e,,  for  tlu^  glory  and  honor  of 
God.  But  analogy  with  the  preceding  clause  seems  ])lainly  to 
require  the  construction  which  I  have  given  in  the  translation 
above. 

(14)  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us,  d/i-aprta  yap  .... 
jcvpicixret.  The  apostle  here  a<*signs  a  reasonable  and  ])ro])er 
ground  of  the  commands  given  in  verses  12,  13.  If  it  be  true 
that  Christians  are  under  grace,  and  that  ther(*fore  they  will  be 
enabled  to  subdue  sin,  then  is  this  a  good  reason  why  they  are 
exhorted  and  commanded  to  do  so.  Tliat  the  sense  of  the  verse 
is  prediction,  promise  (and  not  simply  command  or  obligation),  I 
must  believe  with  the  great  body  of  commentators,  e,  g,,  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Melancthon,  P>asmus,  Calvin, 
Tlioluck,  lliickert,  Reiche,  etc.  It  was  as  true  under  the  law  as 
it  is  under  grace,  that  men  were  obligated  not  to  sin  ;  and  there- 
fore an  expression  of  mere  obligation  here  seems  to  be  fairly  out 
of  question.     Although  the  Fut.  tense  may  express  obligation  as 
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well  as  predict^  yet  it  never  can  express  mere  physical  possibility 
Prediction  is  here  the  only  consistent  sense  for  it. 

For  ye  are  not  under  law  but  under  grace^  ov  yap  icrre  •  •  •  . 
p^aptv ;  t.  e,,  *  Ye  are  not  under  a  legal  dispensation,  but  a  gracious 
one.*  This  general  proposition  in  which  the  apostle  asserts  the 
incompetency  of  the  law  to  furnish  the  requisite  means  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  sinner  in  his  present  condition,  is  explained 
by  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and  by  chapters  vii.  viiL  See 
in  particular  vii.  1 — 5,  9  — 11.  viii.  3,  4. 

Some  commentators  contend  that  inro  vofiov  refers  only  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  but  this  gives  to  this  passage  a  frigid  and  inept 
sense.  Where,  in  all  the  sequel  down  to  the  end  of  chap.  viii.  is 
there  anything  which  reminds  us  that  the  discussion  here  has 
relation  merely  to  the  ceremonial  law  ?  The  law  discussed  in 
chap.  vii.  5  —  25  is  not  only  "  holy  and  just  and  good,"  but  it  is 
the  internal  moral  law,  the  vofixyi  rov  vo6<;  (verse  23),  it  is  a  vo/tos 
TTvevyucLTLKo^  (verse  14).  *  But  how  can  it  be  true,  that  Christians 
are  not  under  the  law  ?  The  Saviour  did  not  come  to  abolish  the 
moral  law  ;  nay,  he  came  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  (Matt.  v.  17, 
18).  Can  it  then  be  said  that  we  are  not  under  the  moral  law?' 
My  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  said.  The  expressions  of  such  a 
nature  as  the  one  under  examination,  are  of  course  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  circumstances  and  intention  of  the  writer. 
Paul  had  to  do  with  Jewish  legalists,  whose  doctrine  was,  that 
salvation  was  attainable  by  legal  obedience,  not  in  theory  only, 
but  in  an  actual  and  practical  way,  and  that  the  law,  by  its  pre- 
cepts, its  restraints,  and  its  penalties,  was  an  adequate  and  effec- 
tual means  of  sanctification.  The  first  part  of  this  scheme  the 
apostle  has  overthrown  in  chaps,  i.  —  iv. ;  the  last  part  he  is  now 
employed  in  overthrowing. — How  he  does  this  the  reader  may 
see,  by  reperusing  the  illustration  of  the  general  course  of  thought 
prefixed  to  the  present  chapter. 

The  apostle  asserts  in  this  verse  that  Christians  are  not  under 
the  law,  as  an  actual,  effectual,  adequate  means  of  justification  or 
sanctification  ;  and  if  they  are  so,  their  case  is  utterly  hopeless ; 
for  ruin  must  inevitably  ensue.  This  is  all  that  he  means  as  ap- 
pears from  the  sequel  of  his  remarks  (vi.  15 — viii.  39).  What 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  moral  law  as  precept ,  is  altogether 
approved  and  recognized  by  him?  See  chap.  vii.  12  — 14. 
Nay,  so  far  is  the  apostle  from  pleading  for  abolition  or  repeal  of 
moral  precept,  that  he  asserts  directly  (viii.  3,  4),  that  the  gospel 
is  designed  to  secure  obedience  to  these  precepts  ;  which  the  law 
itself  was  unable  to  do.  It  is  then  from  the  law  viewed  in  this 
light,  and  this  only,  viz.,  as  inadequate  to  effect  the  sanctification 
and  secure  the  obedience  of  sinners,  that  the  apostle  here  declares 
us  to  be  free. 
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Let  no  one,  then,  abase  this  declaration,  by  imaginintr  that  it 
in  any  measure  affords  ground  to  believe,  that  Christians  are  freed 
from  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  What  is 
the  divine  law  but  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will  ?  And  are  not 
Christians  to  be  conformed  to  tliis  ?  Is  not  all  the  law  summed 
up  in  these  two  declarations :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself! "  And  are  Christians 
absolved  from  loving  Grod  and  their  neighbor  ?  If  not,  then  tliis 
part  of  the  subject  stands  unembarrassed  by  anything  wliich  the 
apostle  has  said  in  our  text  or  context. 

I  will  only  suggest  in  addition,  that  vtto  x^"^  implies  that 
Cliristians  are  placed  in  a  condition  or  under  a  dispensation  of 
which  grace  is  the  prominent  feature ;  grace  to  sanctify  as  well 
as  renew  the  heart ;  grace  to  purify  the  evil  affections ;  grace  to 
forgive  offences  though  often  repeated,  and  thus  to  save  from 
despair,  and  to  excite  to  new  efforts  of  obedience.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  asserting,  that  Cliristians, 
under  a  system  of  grace,  will  much  more  effectuaUy  throw  off  the 
dominion  of  sin,  than  they  would  do  if  under  a  mere  law 
dispensation. 

(15)  What  then?  ShaU  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the 
law  hut  under  grace  f  Tt  ovy  ....  x^P*-^  >  ^^®  ^^^^  impression 
made  by  the  declai'ation  of  the  apostle,  we  might  easily  suppose, 
would  lead  the  legalist  to  such  questions  as  tlieso.  '  Is  not  the 
law,*  he  would  ask,  *  holy  ?  Does  it  not  forbid  all  sin  ?  And 
does  not  grace  forgive  sin  ?  How  then  can  grace  restrain  sin  ? ' 
That  is,  why  may  we  not  sin,  if  we  are  under  grace  merely,  and 
not  under  the  law  ?  But  this  question  the  apostle  follows  with  a 
yLTj  ytvoiTo ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  im- 
portant truth  which  he  had  uttered  in  verse  14.     Comp.  verse  1. 

(16)  Know  ye  not?  Ovk  otSarc;  u  c,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
ye  know  and  believe.  This  and  the  like  expressions,  the  apostle 
often  employs  as  a  preface  to  matter  which  he  knows  is  well 
understood,  and  to  w^hich  he  expects  assent  will  be  given  by 
those  whom  he  addresses ;  see  tovto  ytvcoo-Kovrcs  verse  6,  and 
u^€^  verse  9. 

That  to  whomsoever  ye  give  up  yourselves  as  servants  bound  to 
obey,  ye  are  the  servants  of  htm  whom  ye  obey,  ort  (S  .  .  .  .  {maKov- 
ere.  AovAov9  cts  vrraKorjv  means  servants  unto  obedience,  ^.  e., 
servants  bound  to  obey,  devoted  to  obedience ;  €ts  before  the  Ac- 
cusative denotes  purpose,  object,  intention,  obligation.  AovXot 
i<TT€,  u  e,,  when  you  have  once  given  up  yourselves  to  any  one  as 
8ovXov9  cfe  vTTOKoi/v,  you  are  no  longer  your  own  masters  or  at 
your  own  disposal ;  you  have  put  yourselves  within  the  power 
and  at  the  disposal  of  another  master.     If  the  reader  will  call  to 
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mind  the  extent  of  a  master's  power  over  his  slave  or  servant  in 
the  days  of  Paul,  he  will  perceive  the  unusual  strength  of  the 
expressions  here. 

Whether  of  sin  unto  deaths  or  of  obedience  unto  justification^ 
rfoi  afiapTias  ....  SiKauxrvvqv ;  i,  e.,  ye  are  servants  when  once 
ye  have  given  yourselves  up  either  to  sin  or  to  righteousness.  If 
ye  give  up  yourselves  as  servants  of  sin,  then  you  must  expect 
the  consequences  to  be  death ;  for.  the  "  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
verse  23.  Once  devoted  to  sin,  and  continuing  to  be  so,  you  can- 
not avoid  the  end  of  it,  which  is  death.  But  if  you  are  the 
servants  of  that  obedience  which  is  unto  justification,  u  «.,  which 
is  connected  with  justification,  which  ends  in  it,  then  you  may 
expect  eternal  life  (^cu^v  aiMviov,  verse  22).  The  argument  in- 
tended to  be  urged  by  these  representations  is,  that  when  the 
Christian  has  once  given  himself  up  as  the  servant  of  grace  he 
will  of  course,  if  sincere,  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates  ;  and  these 
are  such  as  will  lead  cts  SuccuxxrvvrjVy  to  justification.  This  mean- 
ing seems  plain  both  from  the  antithesis  of  ct?  ^dvarov,  and  the 
very  explicit  epexegesis  of  the  whole  in  verses  21,  22,  where 
^larjv  alwvLov  is  substituted  for  Sucaioa^'vijv  in  verse  16.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  little  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  reading,  inas- 
much as  Codd.  D.,  E.,  the  Syriac  version,  and  two  or  three  Codd. 
minusc.  omit  €is  ^avarov ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  no  substantial  doubt 
remains  that  it  should  be  retained.  The  sentiment  is  *  Fearful  as 
the  consequences  of  sin  are,  when  you  are  its  servants  you  must 
follow  its  dictates.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  obedience  which 
you  yield  to  grace,  is  a  joyful,  glorious  service,  ending  in  eternal 
life.'  How  any  one  can  maintain  that  nothing  more  than  physical 
death  with  its  terrors  is  meant,  when  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to 
hucauxTvinq  here  and  to  ^w^v  aiwvtov  in  verse  22, 1  am  unable  to 
see.  ®avaTov  means  condemnation  or  sentence  of  death;  and 
Socatocrunyv,  acquittal,  justification,  sentence  of  acquittal,  not  hoU- 
ness  ;  compare  verse  22. 

(17)  But  thanks  be  unto  God  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin, 
but  have  become  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that  model  of  doctrine 
in  which  ye  have  been  instructed,  x*^P'?  8c  ...  .  8tSa;(^.  Such 
is  the  literal  translation.  But  the  nature  of  the  case  is  sufficient 
to  show,  that  tlie  apostle's  thanks  to  God  are  not  designed  to  liave 
a  special  bearing  on  ^tc  8ovXot  t^s  afia/Drui?.  In  view  of  the 
whole  case,  viz.,  that  they  once  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  now 
are  devoted  to  Christian  obedience,  Paul  thanks  God,  as  well  he 
might,  for  '  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.' 
The  meaning  of  ^c  here  plainly  is,  that '  ye  once  were  but  no 
longer  are,'  i.  e,,  that  having  once  been  so  they  have  ceased  to  be 
so.     Thus  in  Latin :  Fuit  Ilium;  fuimus  Troes. 
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It  has  been  proposed  here  to  render  ori  although ;  but,  first, 
there  is  no  adequate  authority  for  such  a  translation ;  secondly,  the 
present  construction  of  the  sentence  requires  ort  as  rationem  red- 
dens in  respect  to  x°P^^  ^^  ®*^ ;  ^^^  the  Si  (but)  after  vmjKowraTt 
indicates  that  ort  in  the  preceding  clause  retains  its  usual  sense. 
The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  consists  in  taking  the  whole 
phrase  together ;  for  then  a  meaning  is  conveyed,  which  might 
well  excite  the  mind  of  the  apostle  to  gratitude. 

JStit  ye  have  heartily  or  sincerely  become  obedient^  vTnjKovo'aTe  Si 
c#c  Kop&as,  The  apostle  means  to  express  his  cheering  confidence 
in  the  reality  of  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  which 
they  professed  to  love ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  all  that  he 
here  means  to  express.  Tholuck  says,  however,  that  xnrrjKowraTe 
joined  with  Ik  KopStas, '  is  designed  to  render  conspicuous  the 
idea  of  the  free  will  with  which  the  sinner  first  came  to  Jesus  and 
received  pardon.  Was  it  true,  then,  that  Jesus  first  sought  the 
sinner,  or  the  sinner  him  ?  Do  we  "  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us ; "  or  is  it  the  reverse  ?  That  the  sinner  was  "  willing," 
I  doubt  not ;  but  that  he  was  "  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's 
power,"  seems  to  be  equally  plain.  Docs  not  "  God  work  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do  ?  " 

Ets  ov  .  .  .  .  Sv^xrj^,  'YiraKovta  may  govern  the  Accusative 
as  well  as  the  Dative ;  see  examples  of  the  Accusative  in  Prov. 
xxix.  12.  Deut.  xxi.  18.  It  may  also  govern  the  Genitive ;  e.  ^., 
Deut.  xxi.  20.  xxvi.  14,  17,  et  al.  saspe.  The  Dative  after  it^ 
however,  is  most  common.  We  may  then  construe  thus :  vTny- 
Kova-aTe  tvttov  SiJ^a)^  .  .  .  .  ei9  ov  TrapoSo-^T^rc.  Et9  with  the 
Accusative  very  frequently  follows  irapaStScD/Ai,  although  the  simple 
Dative  is  the  most  usual.  But  here  the  Dative  would  not  give 
the  sense — into  which  ye  have  been  initiated  or  in  respect  to  which 
ye  have  been  instructed. 

A  second  way  of  solving  the  grammatical  construction,  is  by 
attraction.  The  noun,  as  often,  is  attracted  to  the  case  of  the 
pronoun,  so  that  tvttov  is  written  for  tuttw,  which  would  be  the 
more  usual  construction  after  vTraKovw.  Tholuck,  and  others, 
seem  to  prefer  the  rather  forced  construction  here,  xnnjKovaaTe  €is 
TVTTOV  85  TTupeSoSrf  vfuv.  That  vTTrjKov(raT€f  in  the  second  clause 
here,  corresponds  to  ^c  SorAot  in  the  first,  is  plain.  The  apostle 
might  have  used  i8ovXiJt)'^riT€  in  the  room  of  it ;  but  vTrr)Kovo-aT€ 
corresponds  better  to  the  phraseology  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Model  of  doctrine,  tvttov  StSa^J}? ;  tvttos,  model,  form,  example, 
etc.  Comp.  Rom.  ii.  20,  fiopcfxtHri^  t^?  yvwo-cw?;  2  Tim.  i.  13, 
vTTOTVTniKris  vyL€uv6vT0)v  Xoywv.  So  in  the  ,  classics ;  e.  ^.,  Jambl. 
Vita  Pythag.  c.  16.  He  had  ttj^  TratScvo-co)?  6  tvttov,  toiovtos,  such 
a  model  of  instruction,  etc. ;  lb.  c.  23 :  tov  tvttov  t^s  StSoo-KoAias. 
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Some  render  rvrrov  here  impression ;  a  sense  wliicli  might  receive 
some  countenance  from  €/a<^vtov  Xoyov  in  James  i.  21,  but  which, 
however,  cannot  be  maintained  as  Pauline,  after  weighing  the 
examples  in  Rom.  ii.  20.  2  Tim.  i.  13.  —  "Ek  KopSiag  means  wii- 
lingly^  heartily,  sincerely.  UapeSoSTjri  refers  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  taught  of  God,  or  taught  of  the  apostles.  I  see  no  good 
reason,  however,  why  the  idea  may  not  include  both,  and  so 
generally  designate  all  the  right  teaching  which  they  had 
received. 

(18)  Being  freed  from  sin^  cXcv-^epco^cn-cs  ....  dfjiapria^y  t.  e., 
from  a  state  of  bondage  to  sin,  from  being  the  servants  of  sin. 
This  was  effected,  when  they  "  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  from 
"the  bondage  of  Satan  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
Then  it  was  also,  that  they  became  tlie  Lord's  ;  they  became  so 
€K  KctpSta?.  Being  "  bought  with  a  price,"  they  held  themselves, 
in  their  new  state,  to  be  under  obligation  to  "  glorify  God  with 
their  bodies  and  with  their  spirits  which  are  his ; "  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  cSovXcI^^t/tc  T^  SiKcuo<Tvvr). — The  Si  in  this  verse  is 
continuatii'e,  i.  e,,  it  means  then  or  morover. 

Verses  17 — 20  are  not  designed  to  advance  the  argument  of  the 
apostle,  but  merely  to  deepen  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  liis 
readers.  lie  intends  to  show  them,  that  they  have  a  personal  inter- 
est in  what  he  says,  and  indeed  that  they  are  themselves  examples 
of  wliat  he  is  declaring.  Verse  18  may  indeed  be  viewed  as  an 
appeal  ad  hominem:  *Ye,  brethrcn,  are  no  more  the  servants 
of  sin ;  how  then  can  you  any  longer  continue  to  obey  its  dic- 
tates ?  Ye  have  become  the  servants  of  righteousness  ;  and  of 
course  you  must  obey  its  dictates,  t.  e,,  live  a  life  of  holiness.' 

(19)  'Av^pwTTivov  Xeyo)  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  kot  avBpwirov 
XeycD,  iii.  5 ;  i,  c,  /  speak  as  men  are  accustomed  to  speak,  viz.,  I 
use  such  language  as  they  usually  employ  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  common  life.  So  classic  Greek  authors  say :  av^pamiwix;  Xeyco 
or  dv^/uowrciW  Xcyo);  see  Aristoph.  Ranae,  1090.  Vespje,  1174. 
Strato  in  Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  Tom.  III.  lib.  IX.  29.  So  also 
the  Latins ;  as  Petronius,  Satyr,  c.  50,  Srepius  poetice  quam 
humane  locutus  es.  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  IL  64,  hominum  more 
dicere.  The  apostle  means  to  say,  that  in  speaking  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  he  uses  language  borrowed  from 
common  life,  which  may  be  easily  understood.  The  reason 
of  tliis  he  now  proceeds  to  assign.  I  consider  the  declaration  in 
avSpdyiTLvov  Xeyw  as  referring  to  what  precedes  and  also  to  what 
follows. 

Because  of  the  weakness  of  your  flesh,  8ta  'njv  ....  vfuov.  1^ 
capKO's  vjjLiDv  may,  like  the  Hebrew  ^ba ,  be  used  by  way  of  peri- 
phrasis, merely  to  indicate  your  own  selves.     Or  StxT^evciav  may  be 
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used  here  (as  6a'^€yiav  is  in  Romans  v.  6)  for  mond  weainess. 
So  Beza  and  others ;  but  this  is  an  im])robablc  sense ;  ibr  the 
apostle  does  not  here  speak  in  the  tone  of  eluding.  The  (expres- 
sion in  1  Cor.  iiL  1,  seems  to  aiibrd  aid  sutficient  to  make  the 
matter  plain :  ^I  could  not  speak  to  you  as  irvcvfjuiTiKoU  but  as 
napKucolq ; "  which  latter  word  is  immediately  ex])luincd  by  the  Q\y- 
exegetical  clause,  019  vrprlov;  cv  Xpiorw.  So  here  the  apostle  adai)ts 
himself  to  the  do-<^a'cia  r^<rapicd9,the  feeble  or  infantile  state  of  s])ir- 
itual  knowledge  among  Uie  Komans ;  by  making  use  of  the  familiar 
phraseology  which  the  context  exhibits.  In  giving  this  constiniction 
to  ajir&€V€uu^  rrjs  copied?  vfJLtav,  we  must  regard  rrj^  (rapKos  as  Gen. 
causae  vel  atictoris  ;  so  that  the  sense  is :  '  The  weakness  which 
the  flesh  or  carnal  part  occasions,  viz.,  the  inability  to  compre- 
hend language  of  a  higher  and  more  difficult  nature,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  their  fleshly  passions  and  appetites. 

For  as  ye  have  given  up  your  members  to  be  the  servants  of  im^ 
.purity  and  iniquity,  for  the  sake  of  iniquity,  wnrep  yap  .... 
dyofjuav.  The  simple  ground  of  yap  is  to  be  found  in  the  implied 
sentiment :  *  Ye  must  now  be  the  servants  of  righteousness,  for  as, 
etc.*  That  is,  *Ye  must  be  servants  of  righteousness,  if  you 
would  act  consistently ;  for  when  you  served  sin  you  engaged 
actively  in  its  service,  and  so  it  must  be  when  you  ser\'e  righ- 
teousness.' Ta  fiiXij  vfjuav  is  equivalent  to  a-wfjua  Svqrov  in  verse 
12.  It  is  resuming  the  diction  of  verse  13.  The  ground  of  the 
usage  is,  that  our  members  are  the  instruments  actually  employed 
either  in  the  service  of  sin  or  righteousness.  Tliey  are  our 
instrumental  agents. —  AovAa  is  here  an  adjective,  8ovAo9  -^  -ov, 
comp.  Wisd.  xv.  7. —  T^  oKo^apa-ia  koL  ry  avoploy  Dat.  commodi, 
at  least  a  species  of  it. —  For  the  purpose  of  iniquity,  €ts  t^v 
ayofuav,  i.  «.,  of  doing  iniquity,  of  committing  sin.  So  now  give 
up  your  members  to  be  the  servants  of  righteousness,  for  the  sake 
of  holiness,  ovrw  vvv  ....  ay uurfMV. — Et?  dyvacr/Jiov  stands  here 
without  the  article,  although  we  have  in  the  antithesis  cts  rrjv 
ayofuav.  But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  of  the  use  of  abstract 
nouns  where  the  article  may  be  inserted  or  omitted  without  any 
important  difference  of  meaning ;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  89.  2. 
(20)  For  when  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin  ye  were  free  in 
respect  to  righteousness,  ore  yap  ....  ^ucaiocrvvy.  The  connection 
and  object  of  tliis  verse  are  somewhat  difficult.  Tholuck  says 
that  yap  points  to  verse  22,  in  respect  to  the  reward  of  Christians ; 
but  tliis  is  a  hberty  with  yap  which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
justify.  I  must  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  in  tliis  case,  not 
with  what  follows.  What  says  the  apostle  ?  '  As  you  once  served 
sin,  so  now  you  must  serve  holiness.  [Your  present  relation  ad- 
mits of  no  other   conclusion];  for  when  you  served  sin,  you 
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deemed  yourselves  free  from  all  obligation  to  righteousness,  [so 
now,  serving  holiness,  count  yourselves  free  from  all  obligation  to 
sin].'  I  cannot  see  in  what  other  way  ore  yap  k.  t.  X.  is  here  con- 
nected. There  is,  indeed,  an  anacoluthon  in  this  case ;  but  how 
often  Paul  admits  this  into  his  epistles,  the  distinguishing  reader 
of  them  needs  not  to  be  informed. 

Some  render  cXcv^cpot  here,  destituti  ;  but  this  is  a  sense  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  vindicate,  and  which  is  unnecessary. 
When  the  apostle  says,  that  they,  being  the  servants  of  sin,  were 
ik€vS€poi  rfj  SiKcuoavvrj,  he  can  not  mean  that  in  fact  they  were 
free  from  all  obligation  to  holiness  (for  this  can  never  be  true  of 
any  moral  being  whatever) ;  he  must  mean,  then,  that  in  their 
own  estimation,  or  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  own  reasonings, 
they  were  absolved  from  obligation  to  pursue  holiness ;  or  he 
means,  that  in  fact  they  lived  as  those  who  are  absolved  from 
obligation  to  hoHness.  I  understand  him  here  to  be  making  an 
appeal  ad  hominem,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  to  say  in 
eftect :  *  Since  you  formerly,  when  in  the  service  of  sin,  counted 
yourselves  free  from  the  dominion  of  holiness ;  so  now^,  as  the 
servants  of  righteousness,  count  yourselves  free  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  obey  sin.'  The  Dative  here  (rg  SucaMxruvrj/)  designates  in 
relation  to,  in  respect  to.  See  New  Test  Gramm.  §  106.  1 ;  and 
comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  Acts  vii.  51.  xx.  22.  1  Cor.  vii.  34. 
Ileb.  V.  11. 

(21)  What  fruit,  moreover,  had  ye  then,  in  respect  to  those 
things  [of  which]  ye  are  now  a>shamed  f  TtVa  ovv  ....  hrojuryv' 
v€o-^€ ;  There  are  various  ways  of  pointing  and  constructing  this 
sentence.  Some  put  the  interrogation  point  after  t6t€,  and  make 
the  answer  to  be :  *  Such  fruit  as  ye  are  now  ashamed  of.'  So 
Koppe ;  with  whom  Flatt  and  Tholuck  agree.*  I  prefer  the  divi- 
sion of  Knapp,  who  points  as  above.  Ow,  "  orationi  continuand^e 
itiservit"  There  seems  to  me  plainly  to  be  a  transition  in  the 
discourse  here  to  another  topic,  viz.,  from  the  topic  of  obligation 
of  which  the  writer  had  been  speaking,  to  that  of  cotiseguence, 
i.  e.,  either  penalty  or  reward.  This  makes  the  second  point  of 
comparison,  between  being  under  the  law  and  under  grace.  The 
end  or  event  of  the  two  states  is  unspeakably  different.  The 
writer,  however,  assumes  the  position  here,  that  while  under  the 
law  men  will  continue  to  sin,  and  thus  bring  death  upon  them- 
selves. It  is  only  in  the  sequel  (chap.  vii.  5 — 25),  that  he  fully 
illustrates  the  reason  or  ground  of  this. 

What  reward  had  ye  f    KapTrbv  ct^erc  k.  t.  X.     Comp.  Bom.  i. 

*  Most  of  the  critical  editors,  as  Lachmann,  Griesbach,  Hahn,  etc.,  and 
modem  commentators,  prefer  the  i)ointing :  riva  olv  Koprrhy  cix^re  t6t€  ;  4<ft* 
oXs,  K.  T.  X.,  what  fruit  then  had  ye  at  that  time  f  in  thirds  in  which,  etc. 
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13.  XV.  28.  Heb.  xii.  11.  *E;(€iv  Kopirov  has  a  different  meaning 
fix>m  €f>€p€iy  KopTrov.  To  make  the  construction  full,  €K€lvwv  must 
be  understood  before  c^*  o[^.  Such  an  ellipsis  is  very  i'requent ; 
see  Bretschn.  Lex.  05,  c.  p.  *E'iraurxyvofjLaL  usually  governs  the 
Accusative,  but  is  here  constructed  with  iiri  ai\er  it. 

^or  the  end  of  those  things  is  death,  to  yap  tcXos  ckciVoiv  Sdvaro^ ; 
viz.,  of  such  things  as  they  formerly  practised,  but  are  now 
ashamed  of.  TcXos  retains  here  a  sense  which  is  v(?ry  common, 
viz.,  the  conseqiiencey  final  event,  fata  tdiima,  exitns  rei.  Tap 
confirmantis  ;  as  if  the  writer  had  said :  *  What  solid  go(xl  could 
result  from  your  former  course  of  life,  since  the  end  of  this  course 
must  be  death  ? '     For  the  sense  of  ^avaro^,  see  chap.  v.  1 2. 

(22)  Bui  now,  being  freed  from  sin,  and  having  become  servants 
to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  in  respect  to  holiness,  Nwt  8c  ...  . 
aytojcTfiov.  The  preceding  context  explains  iX€v&€pij)&€VT€q  .... 
0CW.  'E;(€T€  Tov  Kapvov  must  mean  the  same  as  in  verse  21,  viz., 
you  have  your  benefit  or  reward.  —  Ets  ....  ayuwfjiov,  in  respect 
to  holiness  or  sanctification  ;  not  (with  Flatt  and  others)  unto  holi- 
ness, in  e.,  the  consequence  is,  that  ye  are  holy.  This  is  not  the 
writer's  object  here,  for  serving  God  implies  that  holiness  already 
exists.  It  is  the  fruits,  i.  e,,  the  consequences  of  serving  God, 
which  Paul  here  brings  into  view  ;  for  nothing  else  would  make 
out  the  antithesis  to  the  preceding  verse ;  a  circumstance  over- 
looked by  many  commentators.  I  understand  the  apostle  as 
saying :  *  You  already  enjoy  important  benefits,  in  respect  to  a 
holy  course  of  life ;  and  you  hope  for  more  important  benefits 
still,  viz.,  tjmjv  alwviov.* 

And  the  end  [is  to  possess]  eternal  life,  to  8c  ...  .  auovtov.  The 
reader  will  observe,  that  the  Ace.  {^wp/  aiwviov)  renders  it  neces- 
sary here  to  supply  some  verb  in  order  to  complete  the  construc- 
tion ;  and  some  verb  which  is  different  from  that  in  verse  21 
(coTi),  where  ^dvaro^  is  in  the  Nom.  The  sentence  may  be  filled 
out  in  two  ways ;  viz.,  (1)  To  Sk  tcXo?  [e)(civ  or  Ucli/]  ^w^  aio)- 
viov,  (2)  To  ScTcXos  [c|«j  fo>^  aiwvLov,  The  sense  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  In  the  latter  case,  {w^  aiwvLov  is  put  in  apposition 
with  TO  TcXos,  and  is  explanatory  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the 
construction  is  thus :  *  The  end  or  event  will  be,  that  you  shall 
obtain  everlasting  happiness.'  One  or  the  other  of  these  con- 
stinictions,  the  context  and  the  form  of  the  words  compel  us  to 
adopt.  The  antithesis  between  ^anp^  akoviov  and  ^dvaro^  has  been 
previously  alluded  to.  How  can  the  latter  be  temporal  only  ? 
What  comparison  would  this  make,  between  the  two  members  of 
the  antithesis  ? 

(23)  Such  consequences  must  follow  from  the  established  rules  of 
the  divine  government,  respecting  the  fruits  of  sin  and  of  holiness. 

20 
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Jhr  the  reward  (wages)  of  sin  ts  death,  ra  yap  ....  Sayaro^ ; 
com  p.  on  Rom.  v.  12. —  Fop  confirmantis ;  for  what  is  said  in 
the  sequel  confirms  verses  21,  22.  —  'O^/rcovio,  properly  the  rcrf/on* 
of  soldiers,  i.  e.,  their  wages,  which  at  first  were  paid  in  grain, 
meat,  fruit,  etc.,  but  afterwards  in  money.  Observe  that  the 
a|K>stle  employs  this  term  in  order  to  designate  something  which 
was  really  the  proper  due  of  sin,  viz.,  for  the  service  of  it ;  as  the 
wages  which  a  soldier  earns  by  his  hard  military  service,  are 
properly  Iiis  due.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  reward  of  Chris- 
tians is  all  of  gracey  not  of  debt ;  and  so  it  is  designated  in  the 
sequel  by  xapurfia.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  cv  Xptorw  Irjcrov  r^ 
Kvpua  -^fJUDVy  t.  e.,  through  the  redemption  or  atonement  of  Christ 
iii.  23  —  26.  v.  1,  8,  11,  17  —  19,  21, 
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All  the  difficnltr  in  these  Terses  seems  to  arise  from  an  exertion  to  make  the  illiis- 
tration  too  exact  and  canrv  it  oat  in  all  the  little  particulars.  The  object  of  the 
comfiarison  is  to  iUnstrate  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  law  as  modified  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  As  the  wife  is  liberated  from  the  law  of  her  husband  by  his  death, 
so  the  Christian  is  freed,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  from  the  law  as  a  means  of  salration, 
and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  another,  even  him  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  The  seeming  discrepances  in  the  comparison,  tiz.,  that  the  liberated  person 
is  the  surriror  in  one  case,  and  the  deceased  in  the  other  is  of  no  importance,  since 
the  comparison  is  plainly  not  to  l>e  extended  to  these  minor  particulars. 

Tliese  verses  may  be  considered  an  itiustration  of  what  the  apostle  had  avowed  in 
vi.  14:  "  For  tct  are  not  under  law  but  unrfer  grace.*  The  simple  basis  of  the  whole 
comparison  I  understand  thus:  *  Brethren,  you  are  aware  that  death,  in  all  cases, 
dissolves  the  relation  which  exists  between  an  individual  and  a  law  by  which  he 
was  personally  bound.  For  example :  the  coiyugal  law  ceasee  to  be  in  force,  by  the 
death  of  one  of  t  lie  parties.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  Christians.  They  not  only  die  to 
sin,  I.  r.,  renounce  it,  when  they  are  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  2  — 11; 
bnt  they  also  die  to  the  law  at  the  same  time,  t.  r.,  they  renounce  all  their  hopes  and 
expectations  of  being  sanctified  by  the  law,  so  that  sin  will  no  more  hare  dcmiinlon 
over  them.  They  do,  by  tlie  very  fact  of  t)ecoming  real  Christians,  profess  to  reoeire 
Christ  as  their  *'  wisdom,  and  justification  and  sanctification  (ayiaa/i6s)  and  re- 
demption,'' 1  Cor.  i.  30. 

If  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  true  nature  of  the  apoetle^s  assertion,  no 
alarm  need  be  felt  as  to  the  tendency  of  his  sentiments.  For  what  is  it  which  he 
aflBrms  in  chap.  vi.  14?  It  is,  that  '*  sin  shall  not  hare  dopunioH  over  Christians,  be- 
cause they  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace."  The  dominion  or  power  which 
sin  is  to  have  over  Christians,  is  then  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  and  of  his  assertions. 
So  indeed  the  preceding  context  teaches;  and  so  the  sabeeqnent  eontext  also.    That 

♦  Meyer  nnd  others  connect  this  witfi  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter :  The  pift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  etc.  This  yon  cannot  doubt  since  yoa 
are  not  ijrnorant,  etc.  But  the  connection  seems  more  natural  with  Terse  14, 
the  remaining  verses  of  chap.  vi.  being  an  answer  to  verse  15.  And  yet  Ae 
way  is  prepared  by  the  preceding  verses,  especially  22  and  23,  for  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  illustration  in  vii.  1 — i. 
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we  are  not  under  the  lawy  then,  mnst  of  course  moan,  in  this  connection,  that  we  are 
not  under  it  as  an  efficacious  or  successful  means  of  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
sin;  for  this  it  has  never  been,  and  cannot  be,  as  chap.  vii.  6  —  25  most  Ailly  nhows. 
Christians  arc  dead  to  the  law,  then,  in  this  respect,  viz.,  they  renounce  all  ho]>o  of 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  through  the  law.  It  convinces,  aud  condeninM, 
and  keeps  up  a  continual  struggle  in  the  siniicr-s  breast  by  awakeuiug  liis  con- 
science; but  does  not  deliver,  vii.  14  —  25,  comp.  viii.  3,  4.  Consequently  the  true 
penitent,  coming  to  feel  its  impotence  as  the  means  of  delivering  from  the  power 
of  sin,  renounces  all  hope  of  deliverance  in  tliis  way,  and  gives  himself  up  to  Christ, 
as  his  sanctifieation^  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  justification,  and  redemption. 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  infringes  on  the  obligation  of  moral  precept 
contained  in  the  law?  Surely  nothing.  "Tlie  law  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good ;  "  it 
is  all  summed  up  in  the  requisition,  *to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves.'  Will  any  one  assert  that  l*aul  contends  against  this,  after  all  that 
he  has  said  in  chaps,  vi.  —  viii.,  relative  to  the  Christian's  obligation  to  renounce  sin 
and  live  a  holy  life?  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  intention.  The  only  question 
that  needs  to  be  solved,  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulty  is:  In  what  sense  does  Paul 
say  that  we  are  dead  to  the  law  ?  This  I  have  endeavored  to  answer,  by  making  the 
a{)Ostle  his  own  expositor.  The  sum  of  the  answer  is,  that  as  Christians  renounce 
the  law  as  an  effectual  means  of  justification  (chaps,  i.  —  iii),  so  they  must  renounce 
it  as  an  efibctual  means  of  sanctijicat ion.  Christ  is  our  only  hope  in  this  resi)ect.  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  The  grace  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  eflectual  means  by  which 
we  can  hope  successfully  to  resist  sin  and  persevere  in  holiness.  I  ai)peal  to  chap, 
viii.  3,  4  for  an  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  this  sentiment;  and  to  the  whole  of  chajis. 
vi.  —  viii.,  and  also  to  the  experience  aud  feelings  of  every  truly  enlightened  and 
humble  Christian  on  earth,  —  in  confirmation  of  tlie  same  sentiment. 

(1)  Know  ye  not,^  ayvocirc;  in  sense  the  same  as  ovk  otSarc  in 
vi.  IG ;  which  see.  *H,  num^  an,  merely  a  sign  of  inten*o<ration. 
Here,  as  in  vi.  16,  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  they  well  know, 
or  that  they  will  readily  acknowledge,  viz.,  that  which  he  is  about 
to  state.  —  TivioaKova-L  ....  Xay\(o,  for  I  address  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the  law,  viz.,  the  Mosaic  law.  The  apostle  may 
mean  here,  that  he  addresses  especially  the  Jewish  part  of  the 
Church  at  Rome,  or  it  may  be  implied,  that  the  whole  church  hml 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  is 
not  improbable,  as  the  Old  Testament  was  everywhere  and  con- 
tinually appealed  to  by  the  ])rimitive  teachers  of  Christianity,  and 
was  moreover  extant  in  the  Greek  language  which  was  very 
generally  understood  at  Rome.  However,  I  should  consider  it  to 
be  most  probable,  that  he  is  here  particularly  addressing  the  He- 
brew Christians.  The  article  is  here  omitted  before  yLvwo-Kova-t, 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  omitted  in  such  cases  ;  N.  Test  Gramm. 
§  144. 

That  the  law  exercises  control  over  a  man  cts  long  as  he  lives, 
oTi  6  vofjLo^  .  ,  ,  ,  iy.  The  apostle  means  the  Mosaic  law  here ; 
but  wliat  he  says  is  equally  true  of  other  laws  of  a  permanent 
nature. —  KvpieveL,  performs  the  office  of  Kvpio<;,  i.  e.,  controls,  is 
valid  in  respect  to.  Not  improbably  the  choice  of  this  word  was 
dictated  by  the  tw  Kvpua  of  the  preceding  verse.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  so  long  as  we  are  affianced  to  the  law,  the  law  is  our 
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Kvpw^,  and  not  Christ — Tov  Av&ptxmov,  the  man,  u  e.^  the  man 
who  lives  under  it,  not  any  man  in  general,  but  only  one  who 
liolds  such  a  relation.  Some  interpreters  here  take  aySptavov  in 
the  same  sense  as  av^po^,  i.  e.,  husband.  But  the  tisus  loquendi 
is  against  this  and  the  proposition  is  evidently  of  a  general  nature, 
in  respect  to  such  individuals  as  lived  under  the  Mosaic  law. — 
{]§  is  rendered  by  Flatt  and  others,  it  lives,  viz.,  the  law.  But 
first,  if  the  man  dies,  the  law  still  lives  as  to  others ;  it  becomes 
inelRcacious  as  to  him,  only  by  means  of  his  death.  It  cannot 
die  in  any  other  way.  Then  it  would  be  mere  tautology ;  The 
law  is  in  force  (icvpicvct),  as  long  as  it  is  in  force  (tff) !  Is  this 
the  manner  of  Paul  ?  Besides,  the  avqp  t,uiv  and  aTro^avuiv  of 
verses  2,  8,  cleiu*ly  show,  that  in  verse  1  av^pawros  is  the  Nomi- 
native to  £]§. 

(2)  For  the  married  woman  is  hound  to  her  husband  by  the  law, 
so  long  as  he  livefh,  ij  yap  .  .  .  vofjuo. — "Yirai/Bpo^f  a  very  expres- 
sive wonl,  classical  as  well  as  Hellenistic,  and  like  the  Hebrew 
Ptr'^Sjt  nnn ,  Num.  V.  29.  In  the  East,  vTravSpos  denotes  a  higher 
degix^e  of  disparity  between  husband  and  wife,  than  is  admitted 
in  the  western  world. — AeSerai  vopM  has  a  force  also  here,  which 
coniinontators  have  generally  overlooked.  Under  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  husband  could  divorce  the  wife  almost  at  pleasure ; 
but  where  is  the  precept  giving  the  like  liberty  to  the  wife  ? 
This  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  genius  of  eastern  manners 
and  customs.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  apostle  has 
chosen  the  woman,  in  this  case,  in  order  to  exhibit  an  example 
of  obligation  while  the  life  of  the  parties  continues. — Tap  illus- 
trantis ;  and  it  might,  as  to  sense  ,  be  well  translated  for  exam- 
ple. The  instance  in  verses  2,  3,  seems  to  me  very  plainly  to  be 
a  mere  illustration  of  the  general  principle  in  verse  1 . 

Jhtt  if  her  husband  die,  she  ceases  to  be  under  the  conjugal  law, 
lav  8c  .  .  .  dv8pos. —  KaTTypyiyrat  when  followed  by  airo  (as  in  the 
present  Ciise),  means  to  cease  to  belong  to  any  one,  to  cease  to  be 
subject  to  his  control;  comp.  verse  6  below,  and  Gal.  v.  4.  In 
the  next  vei'se  we  find  iXcvSipa  coriv  aTro  tov  vofiov —  Kanfiprfryrax 
airo  TOV  vofiov  in  this.  So  the  Hebrew  ya  iaa  is  used.  —  Tov  av 
Spa's,  Gen.  of  relation,  viz.,  the  law  which  related  to  her  husband 
i,  e.,  the  conjugal  law  which  gave  him  power  and  right  as  a 
husband. 

(3)  Therefore  if  she  marry  another,  during  her  husband's  life,  she 
shall  be  called  an  adulteress,  apa  ovv  .  .  .  erepto;  i.  e,,  it  follows  from 
the  nature  of  her  obligation,  that  she  cannot  be  united  with  another 
man  while  her  husband  is  living.  So  then,  apa  ovv ;  an  intensive 
form  of  particles  designating  conclusion,  —  XpiypaTicrei,  she  shall 
bear  the  name  of,  she  shall  receive  the  appellation  of     This  usage 
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of  the  word  belongs  to  later  classics ;  in  which  the  verb  puts  the 
name  called  into  the  Nominative  afler  it ;  ixfyrffuirii€  Paa-tXm, 
Diod.  Sic  XX.  54. 

So  that  she  shall  not  he,  rov  firf  cTvol  avr^.  The  classic  Greek 
would  usually  express  this  by  awnrc  firj  €lvcu  avrrjv.  But  for  the 
infinitive  with  tov  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament ; 
see  note  and  references,  chap.  vi.  6. 

(4)  The  true  sense  here  indicated  by  wore,  seems  to  be  thus,  or  so 
that ;  u  «.,  these  things  being  so,  you  also  have  become  dead  to 
the  law,  in  order  that  you  might  be  affianced  to  Clirist,  etc.  In 
other  words ;  allowing  that  a  new  connection  may  be  lawfully 
formed,  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  conjugjU  union, 
it  follows  that  you,  who  have  become  dead  to  the  law,  i,  e.,  wholly 
renounced  it  as  an  adequate  means  of  sanctificjition,  may  be  affi- 
anced solely  to  Christ,  etc —  K<u  v/xci?,  you  also,  i.  e.,  you,  as  well 
as  the  woman,  having  become  dead  to  the  law  may  be  uHianced 
to  another. 

To  the  law,  tw  vofuo,  the  Dative  of  specification  ;  New  Test. 
Gramm.  §  106.  1.  The  declaration  that  they  had  become  dead  to 
the  law,  is  new  in  respect  to  form.  Dead  to  sin  the  apostle  has 
asserted  them  to  be,  in  chap.  vi. ;  he  has  also  asserted  that  they 
are  not  inro  vofiov,  vi.  14.  But  that  they  were  dead  to  the  law,  is 
a  new  expression,  and  the  phrase  Sta  tov  a-wfjcaro^  rov  Xptorov  is 
subjoined  in  explanation  of  it.  He  must  of  course  mean  the  body 
of  Christ  as  crucified,  as  having  suffered  in  order  to  redeem  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  com  p.  Heb.  x.  5  —  10.  Col.  i.  22.  ii. 
14.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Eph.  ii.  15,  which  are  decisive  in  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  awfia  Xpurrov  here.  As  Christ,  by  his  death,  is  made 
unto  us  "  righteousness  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ; "  so  it 
is  his  death  which  lias  opened  such  new  prospects  for  perishing 
sinners  that  they  are  enabled  to  look  away  from  the  law,  and  to 
renounce  it  as  an  effectual  means  of  sanctification.  Hence  the 
apostle  says :  "  Ye  have  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of 
Christ." 

In  order  that  ye  shoidd  he  [affianced]  to  another,  who  has  risen 
from  the  dead,  €l%  ro  yeyto-^ai  .  .  .  eycp^erri;  u  e,,  Christ  has 
called  you  away  from  your  vain  hopes  and  expectations  respecting 
what  the  law  could  accomplish  as  to  purifying  and  saving  you, 
and  admitted  you  to  participate  in  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  death, 
viz.,  the  gifl  of  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  But  although  by  his  death 
you  are  freed  from  the  relation  in  which  you  once  stood  to  the 
law  as  a  means  of  sanctification,  yet  you  are  not  affianced  to  him 
as  being  dead,  but  as  being  risen  from  the  dead,  as  a  conqueror 
who  has  burst  the  bars  of  death,  and  ascended  to  glory  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father. 

20* 
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So  that  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God,  Iva ®€« ;  t.  e^ 

such  fruit  as  God  will  accept  0€<u,  Dat.  commodi.  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  the  last  circumstance  noted  here  is  the  climax 
of  the  figurative  language  used  by  the  apostle.  First,  there  is  an 
annulling  of  a  former  marriage  contract  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties ;  next,  there  is  a  new  union ;  and  lastly  the  fruits  of 
this,  and  also  the  object  of  it,  are  designated.  To  bring  forth 
fruit  for  God  or  unto  God,  is  to  live  a  holy  life,  to  yield  obedi- 
ence unto  his  precepts,  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  honor  to 
him.  This  is  not  intended  as  argument  in  a  strict  sense,  but  illus- 
tration. The  similarity  between  the  two  cases  presented,  rests 
partly  on  the  nature  of  them,  and  partly  on  his  own  declarations. 
The  case  in  regard  to  husband  and  wife,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
his  readers  will  admit ;  the  similarity  of  the  Christian's  case  to 
this,  rests  in  part  on  his  own  declaration  or  authority.  Does  this 
never  supply  the  place  oi  formal  argument  ?  Or  are  we  to  con- 
cede no  authority  to  the  apostle  as  to  the  determination  of  matters 
in  religion  ?  It  is  too  true,  alas,  that  some  do  not  appear  to  make 
any  concessions  of  this  nature. 
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The  objector  might  here  reply:  "  What  yon  say  implies  that  it  is  only  in  onr  new 
state  of  affiance  to  Christ,  that  we  can  bring  forth  fruit  to  God;  and  that,  while  under 
the  law,  no  fruit  but  such  as  is  of  a  contrary  nature  can  be  produced."  The  apostle 
now  comes  out  with  his  last,  highest,  and  boldest  assertion  concerning  the  law,  as 
to  its  efficacy  with  respect  to  the  point  under  consideration,  viz.,  its  efficacy 
to  sanctify  the  hearts  of  sinners.  The  course  of  thought  seems  to  be  in  sub- 
stance as  follows :  '  I  have  said  that  you  must  be  freed  from  the  law  and  united 
to  Christ,  in  order  that  you  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God.  This  is  true;  for 
the  law  is  so  far  from  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  subduing  and  sanctifying  the 
hearts  of  sinners,  that  it  occasions  just  the  opposite  effect,  i.  «.,  it  is  the  occasion  of 
their  becoming  more  deeply  involved  in  guilt,  and  of  bringing  them  into  more  ag- 
gravated condemnation.  It  is  the  occasion  of  their  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  deathj 
and  not  unto  God.  But  when  we  are  freed  from  all  reliance  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
subduing  and  sanctifying  us,  and  with  a  becoming  sense  of  our  guilt  and  helpless- 
ness have  betaken  ourselves  to  Christ,  and  relied  on  him  only  as  our  **  sanctification 
and  redemption,"  then  we  areenabled  to  serve  God  with  a  new  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
old  way  of  only  a  literal  and  external  obedience.  It  should  be  noted,  that  verse  5 
here  is  the  theme  of  discussion  through  vers.  7  —  26  in  the  sequel;  while  verse  6  (the 
antithesis  of  verse  6)  constitutes  the  theme  of  chap.  viii.  1  — 11,  which  is  in  all  im- 
portant respects  the  antithesis  of  vii.  7  —  25.  See  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  and  also  Excursus  VII. 

(5)  ^or  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  ore  yap  .  .  .  aapKi;  t.  e,, 
when  we  were  in  our  natural  or  carnal  state.  That  such  is  the 
meaning  of  this  expression,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  literally  taken 
here,  is  clear  from  the  iLstts  loquendi,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
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case.  From  the  first ;  because  they  who  are  in  thejlesh,  as  con- 
trasted with  Tw  cv  XpurrQ  'Itfcrov,  in  chap.  viii.  1  — 11,  where 
vers.  7 — 9  put  beyond  all  question  what  cv  a-apKi  cTvoi  means. 
From  the  second ;  because  the  contrast  in  vers.  5,  6,  is  between 
the  character  which  those  whom  the  apostle  addresses  sustained 
before  they  became  affianced  to  Christ,  and  that  which  thoy  sus- 
tained after  they  were  affianced  to  him.  Of  course  iv  aupKi  cTvoi 
must  mean  to  be  in  a  natural  or  unregeneraie  stcUe,  i.  e,,  in  that 
state  in  which  men  not  yet  united  to  Christ  are. 

Our  sinful  passions .  which  were  by  the  law,  ra  iraJ^'uxxira  .... 
voiiov ;  i.  e.,  our  sinful  passions  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
law,  verse  11. — Twv  ofiapruov.  Gen.  of  attribute,  our  passions 
which  lead  us  to  sin,  our  sinful  passions.. —  Ta  Bia  rov  vofiov  [sc. 
oFTtt  or  yeyovoTo],  which  were  by  the  law ;  not,  as  Chrysostom 
and  Carpzov,  ra  ota  rov  vofiov  [<^vo/ieva  or  yvtaoTa],  which  were 
shown  or  disclosed  by  the  law  ;  and  not  as  Locke  (Comm.  on  Ro- 
mans), that  remained  in  us  under  the  law,  who  construes  Sta  vofiov 
as  hid  conditionis,  viz.,  we  being  in  a  law  state.  To  both  of  these 
methods  of  commentary  verse  12  is  an  unanswerable  objection, 
as  it  is  the  author's  commentary  upon  his  own  words.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Locke's  translation  would  require  ^/xcl?  8ta  tov  vofwv  oktcs, 
instead  of  ra  [Trcb^rjfjMTa^  Sta  tov  vofjuov. 

Put  forth  their  energy  in  our  members,  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
death,  iv€py€iTo  ....  <^avara>.  'Evcpyciro,  wrought,  vim  suam 
exserebat,  in  the  Middle  voice. — 'Ev  rots  /xcXccriv  17/iUov,  the  same 
in  sense  as  o-w/Aa  ^hrrfrov  in  vi.  12,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
verse  23  below.  McXt;  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  cra>/;ux,  beciiuse 
the  members  of  the  body  are  its  efficient  agents  in  doing  anything. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  our  sinful  passions,  to.  hut  rov  vofiov, 
that  the  consequences  were  fatal.  Our  fruit  was  unto  death,  i,  e., 
was  such  as  turned  to  the  account  of  death,  such  as  brought  us 
under  its  power  or  subjected  us  to  it.  The  Dat.  to)  ^amro)  is  a 
kind  of  Dat  commodi ;  as  expressed  in  the  paraphrase  above, 
©avaros  is  here  used  in  the  way  of  personification,  and  put  in  an- 
tithesis to  ©c<3  in  verse  4. 

(6)  Thus  much,  then,  for  the  influence  of  the  law  upon  us  in 
our  natural  state.  It  was  utterly  unable  to  effect  our  renewal 
and  sanctification  ;  nay,  it  did  but  aggravate  our  guilt  and  con- 
demnation, instead  of  delivering  us  from  them.  It  is  only  in  our 
new  state  and  under  our  new  affiance,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
bring  forth  fruit  of  a  different  kind. 

JJut  now  being  freed  from  the  law,  vuvl  8c  ...  .  vofiov ;  r.  e.,  no 
longer  placing  our  reliance  on  it  as  a  means  of  subduing  and 
sanctifying  our  sinful  natures.  For  the  sense  of  KaT'qpryrj&rjfi€v, 
compare  Kan^pyrfrcu  airo  tov  vofxov  in  verse  2  above.   The  reading 
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aTTo^avovrcs  has  been  controverted,  but  both  external  and  interna) 
evidence  are  quite  conclusive  in  its  favor.  The  sentiment  of  it  is 
exactly  the  same,  as  that  of  c-^avaTto^Tyre  tw  vofjuta  in  verse  4 
above.  Here  the  first  person  plural  is  used, — and  there  the 
second;  but  this  changes  not  the  nature  of  the  sentiment.  The 
full  construction  here  would  seem  to  be :  ciTro^avoKrcs  [ciccmuj  h 
ia  KaT€L)(6fjL€&a,  A  goodly  number  of  authorities,  viz.,  D.,  E.,  F., 
G.,  Vulg.,  It.,  Codd.  apud  Rufin.,  read  rov  ^avdrov  here  instead 
of  airo^avovre^.  R.  Simon  and  Reiche  prefer  this  reading. — The 
verb  Karextii  means  to  hold  back,  to  retain,  to  hold  firmly,  etc. 
Here  KaT€t;(o/i€^a  must  mean,  the  holding  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  from  which  the  gospel  frees.  "Ev  w,  t.  e.,  cv  <S  vo^aaa. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  may  be  made  more  facile  by  a  different 
arrangement :  but  now  being  dead  [to  the  law],  we  are  freed  from 
the  law  by  which  we  were  held  in  bondage* 

So  that  we  now  serve  [God]  in  a  new  and  spiritual  manner, 
etc.,  oioTc  .  .  .  ypdfjLfjLaTo*:,  That  0€w  is  to  be  understood  after 
Sov\€V€Lv,  seems  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  antithesis,  and 
from  comparing  vers.  4,  5. —  IIvcvfuxTo?  I  take  to  be  the  Gen. 
of  attribute  or  explanation,  *Ev  Kaivon/rt  urcu/AaTos,  in  a  nevmess 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  i.  e.,  in  a  new  and  spiritual  manner.  So 
iraXcujoTyjTL  ypafifxaTo^  designates  the  former  method  of  literal  ex-' 
ternal  obedience,  which  the  Jews  endeavored  to  render  to  the  law 
while  €v  a-apKL.  There  was  no  heart  in  it.  God  is  a  Spirit ; 
and  he  must  be  worshipped  h  mfcvfiaru  But  this  command  is 
obeyed,  only  when  there  is  a  "  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit "  in 
men ;  and  this  is  not  until  they  become  affianced  to  Christ. 
"The  law,"  says  Calvin,  "puts  a  check  upon  our  external 
actions ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  restrain  the  fury  of  our 
concupiscence." 


CHAP.  VII.  7—12. 

The  l^alist  would  naturally  indignantly  repel  the  declaration  of  the  apoetle,  viz., 
ret  va^ixara  rS>v  a/xapritay  ra  Zia  rod  v6yMv,  *  What!  then,'  he  would  say,  *  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  holy  and  perfect  law  of  God  is  not  only  incompetent  to  sanc- 
tify us,  but  that  it  is  even  the  occasion  of  oar  becoming  greater  sinners.  Can  it  be? 
is  the  law  sin?  * 

To  this  objection  the  apostle  now  replies;  and  replies  in  such  a  way  as  to  show, 
that  while  he  fully  maintains  his  ground,  viz.,  that  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  greatly 
aggravating  our  guilt  and  condemnation,  still  the  fault  lies  in  us,  and  not  in  the 
law;  for  this  is  altogether  worthy  of  approbation  and  obedience,  because  it  is"  holy, 
just,  and  good."  This  is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course, and  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  and  effect. 

(7  )  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  the  law  sinf  rC  cvv ....  dfWfrCa; 
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Language  of  the  objector,  in  opposition  to  what  the  apostle  has 
said  in  verse  5. — *Afuxf>ria,  from  the  necessity  of  tlie  case  must 
here  mean,  the  cause  of  sin.  So  Mic.  i.  5,  "  Wliat  is  the  trans- 
gression of  Jacob  ?  Is  it  not  Samaria  ?  "  i.  «.,  what  is  the  cause 
of  Jacob's  transgression,  etc?  Eph.  ii.  16,  *'  having  slain  the 
enmity  thereby,"  t.  «.,  the  cause  of  enmity.  To  give  afiafyrla  a 
different  sense  here,  would  be  inept. 

M-^  ya/otTo  is  the  answer  of  the  apostle.  He  plainly  means  by 
it  wholly  to  deny  the  charge  involved  in  the  previous  question, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  legalist  supposed  the  charge  might  be 
made,  viz.,  that  the  law  was  the  efficient  cause  or  the  sinful  cause 
of  our  sin,  and  that  our  guilt  might  be  justly  put  to  the  account 
of  the  law.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  law  is  connected  with  our  sins,  and  that  it  is  the 
occasion  of  their  being  aggravated,  rather  than  the  efficient  means 
of  our  being  sanctified.  'AXAa  intimates,  that  the  apostle  allows 
of  some  exceptions  to  the  universal  sense  of  firj  yevovro.  It  is 
frequently  employed,  as  here,  after  negative  assertions,  in  order 
to  indicate  that  there  is  some  limitation  or  qualification  of  them 
to  be  made.  The  course  of  thought  runs  thus :  '  The  law  is  not 
the  sinful  or  efficient  cause  of  sin,  in  the  sense  that  you  suppose  ; 
but  still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  sin.' 
What  this  is,  the  writer  goes  on  to  describe. 

I  had  not  known  sin  except  by  the  law,  rrjv  dfiapruLv  ....  vofuo. 
By  what  law  ?  As  a  general  proposition,  it  would  be  true  as  to 
the  law  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  "  Where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  transgression,"  Rom.  iv.  15.  When  the  apostle 
(Rom.  i. — ii.)  speaks  of  the  Grentiles  as  sinners,  he  makes  them 
offenders  against  the  law  of  nature  written  upon  their  hearts. 
Bom.  ii.  14,  15  ;  and  when  he  convicts  the  Jews  of  guilt,  he  re- 
presents them  as  offending  against  revelation.  What  is  said  in 
the  verse  before  us,  if  understood  in  a  general  way,  might  be  ex- 
plained and  defended,  then,  on  general  principles.  But  plainly 
this  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  here.  He  is  controverting  the 
legalists.  And  who  were  they  ?  Jeivs,  not  Gentiles  ;  at  least,  they 
usually  were  not  Gentiles.  It  is  the  Jewish  law,  then,  to  which  he 
here  adverts. 

But  in  what  sense  would  he  not  have  known  si7i,  except  by  the 
law?  Surely  the  Gentiles  were  sinners,  who'  had  no  revelation ; 
as  he  has  abundantly  shown  in  chaps,  i.  ii.  This  consideration 
leads  us  of  course  to  say,  that  the  meaning  of  known  (eyvtov)  is  a 
quali-fied  and  comparative  one,  in  the  present  passage.  The 
meaning  must  be  that  he  would  not  have  known  sin  in  any  such 
manner  and  measure  as  he  then  actually  did,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  law.     The  explanation  subjoined  in  verse  8,  appears  to  leave 
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a'7ro^av6vT€^  has  been  controverted,  but  both  external  and  interna) 
evidence  are  quite  conclusive  in  its  favor.  The  sentiment  of  it  is 
exactly  the  same,  as  that  of  €SavaTw^TjT€  tw  vofua  in  verse  4 
above.  Here  the  Jirst  person  plural  is  used, — and  there  the 
second;  but  this  changes  not  the  nature  of  the  sentiment.  The 
full  construction  here  would  seem  to  be :  a7ro^av6vT€^  [ciccmu]  iv 
w  KaT€Lx6fi€&a,  A  goodly  number  of  authorities,  viz.,  D.,  E.,  F., 
G.,  Vulg.,  It.,  Codd.  apud  Rufin.,  read  rov  ^avdrov  here  instead 
of  airo^avovTcq,  R.  Simon  and  Reiche  prefer  this  reading. — Tlie 
verb  Karexoi  means  to  hold  back,  to  retain,  to  hold  firmly,  etc* 
Here  KaT€tx6fjL€&a  must  mean,  the  holding  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  from  which  the  gospel  free«s.  "Ev  w,  u  e.,  cv  £  vofua. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  may  be  made  more  facile  by  a  different 
arrangement :  but  now  being  dead  [to  the  lawj,  we  are  freed  from 
the  law  by  which  we  were  held  in  bondage. 

So  that  we  now  serve  [God]  in  a  new  and  spirittud  manner, 
etc.,  w(TT€  .  .  .  ypdfjLfjiaTOf:,  That  0€w  is  to  be  understood  after 
SovXcvciv,  seems  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  antithesis,  and 
from  comparing  vers.  4,  5. —  Hvevfjuaroq  I  take  to  be  the  Gen. 
of  attribute  or  explanation.  *Ev  KotvorrjTi  ■nrcufuiTos,  in  a  newness 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  L  e.,  in  a  new  and  spiritual  manner.  So 
TroXatoTT/Tt  ypdfxfjiaTo^  designates  the  former  method  of  literal  eX" 
temal  obedience,  which  the  Jews  endeavored  to  render  to  the  law 
while  h/  crapKu  There  was  no  heart  in  it.  God  is  a  Spirit ; 
and  he  must  be  worshipped  Iv  TivevfiaTi.  But  this  command  is 
obeyed,  only  when  there  is  a  "  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit "  in 
men ;  and  this  is  not  until  they  become  affianced  to  Christ. 
"The  law,"  says  Calvin,  "puts  a  check  upon  our  external 
actions ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  restrain  the  fury  of  our 
concupiscence." 


CHAP.  VH.  7—12. 

The  l^alist  would  naturally  indignantly  repel  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  viz., 
T^  va^fxara  rS>v  afiapriwv  ra  Sta  rod  ySfJLOv,  *  What!  then,'  he  would  say,  *  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  holy  and  perfect  law  of  God  is  not  only  incompetent  to  sanc- 
tify us,  but  that  it  is  even  the  occasion  of  our  becoming  greater  sinners.  Can  it  be? 
is  the  law  sin  ?  ' 

To  this  objection  the  apostle  now  replies ;  and  replies  in  such  a  way  as  to  show, 
that  while  he  fully  maintains  his  ground,  viz.,  that  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  greatly 
aggravating  our  guilt  and  condemnation,  still  the  fault  lies  in  us,  and  not  in  the 
law;  for  this  is  altogether  worthy  of  approbation  and  obedience,  because  it  is  "  holy, 
just,  and  good."  This  is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  aposUe's  dis- 
course, and  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  and  cflect. 

(7)  What  shall  we  say  thenf  Is  the  law  sinf  ri  ovv . . . .  ofuiprta; 
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Language  of  the  objector,  in  opposition  to  what  the  apostle  has 
said  in  verse  5. — 'Afiapria,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must 
here  mean,  the  cause  of  sin.  So  Mic.  i.  5,  "  What  is  the  trans- 
gression of  Jacob  ?  Is  it  not  Samaria  ?  "  i.  e.,  what  is  the  ciiuse 
of  Jacob's  transgression,  etc.?  Eph.  ii.  16,  "having  slain  the 
enmity  thereby,"  t.  e,,  the  cause  of  enmity.  To  give  afxaprui  a 
different  sense  here,  would  be  inept. 

M-^  yei^oiTo  is  the  answer  of  the  apostle.  He  plainly  means  by 
it  wholly  to  deny  the  charge  involved  in  the  previous  question, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  legalist  supposed  the  charge  might  be 
made,  viz.,  that  the  law  was  the  efficient  cause  or  the  sinful  cause 
of  our  sin,  and  that  our  guilt  might  be  justly  put  to  the  account 
of  the  law.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  law  is  connected  with  our  sins,  and  that  it  is  the 
occasion  of  their  being  aggravated,  rather  than  the  efficient  means 
of  our  being  sanctified.  'AXXa  intimates,  that  the  apostle  allows 
of  some  exceptions  to  the  universal  sense  of  firj  yivovro.  It  is 
frequently  employed,  as  here,  after  negative  assertions,  in  order 
to  indicate  that  there  is  some  limitation  or  qualification  of  them 
to  be  made.  The  course  of  thought  runs  thus :  '  The  law  is  not 
the  sinful  or  efficient  cause  of  sin,  in  the  sense  that  you  suppose  ; 
but  still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  sin.' 
What  this  is,  the  writer  goes  on  to  describe. 

I  had  not  knovm  sin  except  hy  the  law,  riju  afxapTuiv  ....  vofjuo. 
By  what  law  ?  As  a  general  proposition,  it  would  be  true  as  to 
the  law  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  "  Where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  transgression,"  Rom.  iv.  15.  When  the  apostle 
(Rom.  i. — ii.)  speaks  of  the  Grentiles  as  sinners,  he  makes  them 
offenders  against  the  law  of  nature  written  upon  their  hearts, 
Rom.  ii.  14,  15  ;  and  when  he  convicts  the  Jews  of  guilt,  he  re- 
presents them  as  offending  against  revelation.  What  is  said  in 
the  verse  before  us,  if  understood  in  a  general  way,  might  be  ex- 
plained and  defended,  then,  on  general  principles.  But  plainly 
this  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  here.  He  is  controverting  the 
legalists.  And  who  were  they  ?  Jeias,  not  Gentiles  ;  at  least,  they 
usually  were  not  Gentiles.  It  is  the  Jewish  law,  then,  to  which  he 
here  adverts. 

But  in  what  sense  would  he  not  have  known  stti,  except  hy  the 
law  ?  Surely  the  Gentiles  were  sinners,  who"  had  no  revelation ; 
as  he  has  abundantly  shown  in  chaps,  i.  ii.  This  consideration 
leads  us  of  course  to  say,  that  the  meaning  of  known  (eyviov)  is  a 
qualijied  and  comparative  one,  in  the  present  passage.  The 
meaning  must  be  that  he  would  not  have  known  sin  in  any  such 
manner  and  me^ure  as  he  then  actually  did,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  law.     The  explanation  subjoined  in  verse  8,  appears  to  leave 
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no  room  to  doubt  this  exegesis.  The  simple  explanation  of  the 
whole  seems  to  be  this  :  '  Unless  the  law  had  put  restraint  upon 
sinning,  I  should  never  have  known  how  great  my  wickedness  is, 
or  how  much  propensity  to  evil  I  have.  The  restraints  of  the  law 
galled  my  evil  passions,  and  they  broke  out  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  come,  from  bitter  experience,  to 
know  much  more  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  my  sinfulness.  I 
should  never  have  known  to  what  extent  I  was  capable  of  going, 
had  not  the  restraints  of  the  law  brought  me  to  a  full  development 
of  myself.  I  was  excited  by  the  check  which  they  put  upon  me ; 
and  I  acted  out  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  I  never  should  have 
otherwise  done ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  come  to  know  my  sinful- 
ness, through  the  law. 

In  this  compound  sense  of  fuller  development  and  (through 
this)  of  more  complete  means  of  knowledge,  does  the  apostle  aj)- 
pear  to  affirm  that  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  sin  by  the 
law.  Verses  7  and  8  taken  together  (and  so  they  should  be), 
can  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  instruction 
which  the  law  gives  concerning  the  nature  of  sin,  which  the  apos- 
tle aims  here  to  describe ;  but  a  knowledge  which  is  acquired  (as 
described  in  verse  8),  by  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  sin ; 
which  had  been  heightened  to  so  great  a  degree  by  the  restraints 
of  law,  as  to  place  the  subject  of  it  in  such  a  condition  as  to  prac- 
tical knowledge  with  regard  to  his  own  sinfulness,  as  nothing  else 
could  have  brought  about.  On  any  other  ground  of  exegesis, 
the  connection  between  verses  7  and  8  must  be  virtually  broken  up. 

For  I  had  not  known  even  lust,  unless  the  law  had  said:  Thou 
sJialt  not  hist,rqvT€  yap  ....  C7rt^/jwycr€t5.  Tap  conjirmantis  here* 
The  second  clause  is  an  assertion  of  the  same  general  nature  with 
the  first,  excepting  merely  that  it  is  in  emphasis  more  intense. 
*E7n&vfXLav  means  here,  unlawful  or  sinful  desire  in  geneitd,  t.  «., 
desire  of  what  would  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  our  neighbor. 
The  reference  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  to  Ex.  xxix.  14,  iann  fi<b  etc.;  which  is  well  rendered: 
Thou  shalt  not  covet,  i.  e,,  shalt  not  inordinately  desire  ;  but  which 
is  r(indered  in  Greek  by  ovk  iinshjfi'qoreK,  thou  shalt  not  desire  in-- 
ordinately,  thou  shalt  not  lust  ajter  or  covet.  We  have  no  English 
noun  that  corresponds  well  to  the  generic  sense  of  the  verb  covet; 
for  covetous ness  mt»ans  o  greedy  appetite  for  wealth  ;  and  lust 
means  (at  hiast  as  now  employed),  impure  desire.  We  must  then 
j)araphrase  iirtSvp^av,  and  render  it  inordinate  desire,  forbidden 
desire.  The  word,  it  is  true,  sometimes  means  unlawful  sejisual 
desire  ;  but  plainly  it  is  not  here  limited  to  a  meaning  so  circum- 
scribed. The  reference  to  Ex.  xx.  14,  as  well  Us  the  nature  of 
the  case,  forbids  this  supposition. 
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Tc,  when  employed  alone  (as  here),  is  used  to  join  those  things 
which  in  their  own  nature  are  united  and  naiu rally  i'oUow  etu*h 
other ;  or  those  which,  for  some  other  reasons,  must  be  avssociated 
together.  It  does  not  like  koI  connect  coordinate  but  subordinate 
clauses.  It  is  accordingly  employed  in  clauses  annexed  (iis  Iiere) 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  or  confirmation.  'ETrt^fuo,  in  the  sense 
which  it  here  has,  is  a  species  under  the  genus  afrnpTiq^  The  general 
principle  is  illustrated,  then,  by  this  particular  sin  which  the  law 
inhibits.  The  genius  of  our  language  does  not  permit  us  to 
translate  tc  here,  without  doing  injury  to  the  mode  of  expression, 
if  not  to  the  sense.  In  Greek  it  atfords  a  sign  to  the  reader,  that 
he  is  to  connect  the  clause  in  which  it  stands  with  the  preceding 
one. 

That  the  whole  is  here  to  be  understood  in  a  comparative 
sense,  is  a  clear  case.  If  no  revelation  had  ever  been  given  to 
the  Jews,  then,  like  the  Gentiles,  they  would  have  had  the 
law  of  nature  to  guide  and  check  them,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  In 
the  absolute  sense,  then,  the  apostle  cannot  be  supposed  to 
speak.  The  writer  means :  '  I  had  not  so  known  sin  as  I  now 
know  it,  except  by  the  law.'  A  complete  and  full  illustration 
and  vindication  of  such  a  comparative  sense,  may  be  found  in 
John  XV.  22  —  24 ;  which  the  reader  is  desired  attentively  to 
consult. 

(8)  This  verse  explains  how  the  law  has  been  the  occasion  of 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  sin,  in  the  sense  which  the  writer 
here  means  to  convey.  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  command" 
menty  wrought  out  in  m£  all  manner  of  inordinate  desire^  affxypfirfv 
8c  .  .  •  .  iTTi^fiiav, —  KaT€LpyauraTo,  wrought  out ;  it  is  more  than 
€ifryd(raTO,  and  means  more  fully  to  complete,  develop,  or  accom^ 
plish, — 'Afiapria  is  here  personified.  It  cannot  mean  simply 
sinful  desires  or  affections  ;  for  these  are  affirmed  to  be  the  effect 
of  its  influence  or  operation.  Nor  can  it  be  what  is  called  actual 
sin ;  for  ihis  again  is  the  effect  of  its  operations.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  personification  of  sin  in  this  case  must  answer 
to  the  €yu>  aupKuco^  and  irarpa^tvo^  inro  rrjv  afiaprCav  of  verse  1 4 
seq. ;  in  other  words,  that  it  stands  for  the  carnal  man,  as  such, 
who  is  opposed  to  the  divine  law,  and  who  is  roused  by  its  prohi- 
bitions and  threatenings  to  more  active  engagement  in  the  com- 
mission of  sin.  Accordingly,  while  ofiapria  is  employed  in  the 
way  of  personification  =  cyw  o-opKtKo?  in  verses  8  —  13,  and  in 
the  sequel  cyu>  aupKucos,  for  the  most  part  takes  its  place.  It  is  in 
fact  the  carnal  /which  rouses  up  the  passions,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil  that  follows.  And  if  the  whole  passage  re- 
lates to  the  experience  of  Christians  (as  some  suppose),  even 
then  it  is  the  remains  of  the  carnal  I  in  them,  which  occasions  all 
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the  evil.  But  how  or  why  did  sin  take  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment to  produce  all  manner  of  inordinate  desires  ?  The 
apostle  does  not  definitely  answer  this  question,  but  leaves  it  to 
be  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  his  readers.  What  then  is 
the  principle  in  human  nature,  which  he  seems  to  consider  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  mention  ?  It  is  the  one,  I  answer,  to  which 
I  have  already  more  than  once  adverted ;  viz.,  that  opposition  to 
the  desires  and  passions  of  unsanctified  men,  inflames  them  and 
renders  them  more  intense  and  unyielding.  So  most  of  the  com- 
mentators. Calvin  :  Neque  inficior  quum  acrius  a  lege  exstimu- 
letur  caro  ad  concupiscendum. —  Per  legem  instigatur  cupiditas 
nostra,  ut  in  majorem  ebulliat  insaniam. —  Vitiosa  hominum  na- 
tura,  cujus  perversitas  ac  libido,  quo  magis  justitiae  repagulis  co- 
erceretur,  co  furiosius  erumpit  (in  verse  5).  Chrysostom:  When 
we  covet  anything^  and  are  hindered  from  obtaining  it,  the  Jlame 
of  our  inordinate  desire  is  the  more  augmented.  So  Erasmus  and 
others.  A  most  striking  and  melancholy  example  in  point  is, 
that  prohibition  and  penalty  were  not  sufficient,  even  in  paradise, 
to  prevent  our  first  parents  from  ruining  themselves  and  all  their 
posterity. 

The  very  heathen  fully  acknowledge  the  principle  in  question ; 
so  plainly  is  it  a  part  of  our  nature.  Thus  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4) 
says  of  luxury,  Non  mota,  tolerabilior  esset  quam  erit  nunc ;  ipsis 
vinculis,  sicut  fera  bestia,  irritata  deinde  emissa.  Seneca :  Par- 
ricidae  cum  lege  coeperunt,  de  Clem.  I.  23.  Horace :  Audax 
omnia  perpeti,  gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas,  Carm.  I.  3. 
Ovid :  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper  cupimusque  negata,  Amor. 
III.  4.  To  the  like  purpose  is  Prov.  ix.  17 :  Stolen  waters  are 
sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasure.  Now  as  this  is  an 
obvious  principle  of  a  corrupt  natural  state,  and  will  account  for 
the  fact  which  the  apostle  has  asserted  in  the  text,  we  may  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  it  lies  at  the  ground  of  his  assertion.  'Afiaprta, 
therefore,  as  here  employed  in  the  way  of  personification,  desig- 
nates the  eyw  crapKiKoq. 

Observe  the  strength  of  the  expression,  Sia  rrj^  ivroX^  .  .  .  • 
iinSvfjLLav ;  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Sin,  t.  «.,  my  disposition  to  sin,  did 
not  simply  produce  iirL^fiiav,  i,  e.,  some  inordinate  desire  that 
would  lead  to  the  commission  of  evil  —  but  iraxrav  hri^yjjav,  every 
kind  of  inordinate  desire,  a  great  variety  of  evil  passions.'  To 
account  for  this,  we  must  resort  to  the  principle  already  stated. 
It  should  be  noted  here,  also,  that  in  this  way  it  was,  that  the 
law  became  the  occasion  of  his  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  sin, 
which  he  would  otherwise  never  have  acquired.  So  the  sequel 
intimates : 

For  without  the  law  sin  is  dead,  ;((upts  yap  vofiov  AfjuoLprui  v€Kpa ; 
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1.  ^.,  comparatively  sluggish  and  inoperative ;  comp.  Jame.^  ii.  17, 
26,  TTums  V€Kpd,  X(tfpi9  vofJLov  is  equivalent  to  firf  ovto?  vo/xov, 
t.  e.,  there  being  no  law.  That  such  must  be  the  sen^e,  iIh»  pre- 
ceding declaration  shows ;  the  amount  of  which  i-*,  that  *  sin  did 
by  the  commandment  produce  all  kinds  of  inordinate  desiiv  in 
him.'  Now  if  this  be  correct,  then  sin,  without  such  command- 
ment, t.  c,  without  such  an  occasion  of  producing  Trarrav  cTrt^u/xtai', 
would  be  comparatively  inoperative.  For  tlic  comparative  sense 
of  the  whole  passage  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  John  xv.  22 
—  24.  That  the  apostle  could  not  mean  to  be  understood  in  the 
absolute  sense,  is  plain  from  chap.  i.  ii.,  where  the  (ientiles  are 
charged  with  sin,  who  nevertheless  are  without  the  particular  law 
here  spoken  of,  i.  e.,  without  a  revelation.  In  the  absolute  sense, 
the  time  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  wlien  men  are  without 
the  law.  "  The  heathen,  who  have  no  [written]  law,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves."  No  individual,  at  any  period  of  his  life  when 
he  is  capable  of  moral  action,  can  be  said  to  be  without  law  in  the 
absolute  sense ;  for  the  law  always  exists,  independently  of  this 
or  that  individual.  The  meaning  of  Paul,  then,  according  to  the 
views  which  he  himself  inculcates,  must  be  this,  viz.,  that  before 
an  individual  has  any  particular  and  definite  views  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  divine  law  as  to  its  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
When  these  first  come  home  to  his  mind  with  power,  then  it  is 
that  he,  through  enmity  and  opposition  to  them,  plunges  deeper 
than  ever  into  sin,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  consciously 
guilty. 

It  is  singular  that  some  commentatoi*s  represent  dfto/yrwi  in  this 
verse  as  meaning  actual  sin,  and  not  a  disposition  to  sin  or  vitios- 
ttas.  Actual  sin,  they  say,  produces  sinful  desires ;  and  these 
again  produce  sinful  actions  in  their  full  development ;  and  thus 
comes  the  train  of  evils  which  the  apostle  here  adverts  to.  But 
whence  the  mother  sin  ?  we  may  well  ask ;  and  this  of  course  is  a 
question  which  renders  the  whole  of  this  theory  quite  improbable. 
It  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  sins  of  action  do  beget  various 
lust«?,  and  nearly  always  do  this  ;  and  these  in  their  turn  develop 
themselves  in  action.  But  the  apostle  is  speaking  here  of  some- 
thing in  us  which  is  roused  up  by  the  law  to  produce  inordinate 
desires,  which  then  bring  forth  death.  Now  what  is  that  originally, 
if  it  be  not  the  native  disposition  that  we  have  to  be  excited  by 
sinful  objects,  and  to  oppose  holy  ones ;  and  which  we,  since  the 
fall  of  Adam,  possess  in  a  measure  that  is  sure  to  triumph  over 
all  the  restraints  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  reason  and  conscience, 
which  testify  in  its  favor,  and  remonstrate  against  our  evil  pas- 
sions ?  I  must  believe,  with  the  great  mass  of  commentators,  that 
afiofjTUL  here  is  a  personification  of  the  disposition.     Tlie  theory 
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of  Reiche  and  Glockler,  in  this  case,  seems  to  me  to  involve  a 
real  varepov  irporcpov. 

(9)  For  I  was  alive  once,  without  the  law,  lyw  8c  Ifwv  .  ,  .  wore. 
The  8c  here  introduces  an  additional  explanation :  "  accuratius 
definit,"  Bretschn.  Lex. ;  and  it  may  be  rendered  moreover,  besides. 
It  might  be  rendered ^br,  inasmuch  as  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands  often  entitles  us  so  to  render  it  (see  PassoVs  Lex.) ;  yet 
here  it  does  not  seem  to  be  suhordinate  to  the  last  clause  in  verse 
8,  but  coordinate.  The  last  clause  in  verse  8  asserts,  that  sin  is 
dead  vnthout  the  law,  while  verse  9  declares  that  when  the  law 
came,  sin  developed  itself  with  power ;  with  which  declaration  it 
also  connects  other  additional  circumstances. 

The  fyto  here  must  of  course  mean  another  self  different  from 
the  one  which  afiapria  designates  in  the  verse  above.  I  hesitate, 
however,  whether  we  should  here  construe  it  as  designating 
merely  self,  i.  e.,  I  myself  as  a  person  or  individual,  taken  in  the 
usual  sense  and  without  reference  to  another  and  different  self; 
or  whether  the  6  h-u}  av^ponros  (verse  22)  should  be  here 
regarded  as  constituting  the  cyw.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  the 
former,  for  two  reasons ;  (1)  Because  the  antithetic  iyu>  seems 
not  to  be  introduced  until  verse  14  seq.  (2)  What  is  said  in  the 
sequel  of  the  verse  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  whole 
person ;  to  the  man  as  man,  than  merely  to  the  6  co-w  ay^ptinro^  in 
the  limited  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  this  phrase  in  the  sequel. 

*'Efa)v  is  plainly  used  here  in  a  comparative  and  figurative 
sense  ;  and  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  preceding  vcKpa,  to  which 
H^iov  of  course  is  the  direct  antithesis.  To  find  out  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  antithesis,  then,  we  must  revert  to  d/ioprta  vcjcpo. 
This,  we  have  seen,  must  be  taken  in  the  comparative  sense,  viz., 
as  indicating  tlie  comparatively  inactive  power  and  influence  of 
sin,  before  an  individual  has  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  prohi- 
bitions and  penalties  of  the  divine  law.  ''Efwv,  then,  characterizes 
the  state  of  the  man,  as  opposite  to  that  which  is  affirmed  of 
dfiaprCa.  Now  as  sin  is  declared  in  the  condition  supposed,  to  be 
compai*atively  inoperative  or  dead,  so  the  man  himself  is  compar- 
atively without  sin,  or  (in  other  words)  alive  ;  just  as  when  our 
Saviour  says  of  the  Jews,  *  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them, 
they  had  not  had  sinJ  To  say  that  sin  is  detzd,  and  to  say  that 
the  man  is  alive,  evidently  means  for  substance  one  and  the  same 
thing.  So  the  apostle  immediately  asserts,  that  as  soon  as  sin 
gathered  new  life  (dvc^iyo-cv)  the  man  died  (eyw  dare^ayw).  Now 
what  was  this  death,  except  to  come  under  the  active  and  pre- 
dominating power  and  penalty  of  sin  ?  What  then  must  be  the 
life,  (cfwv),  in  this  case,  but  to  be  free  from  such  a  state  ?  But 
then — the  whole  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  taken  in  a  comjxuvr^ 
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tive  sense.  For  what  is  the  apostle  lal)oring  to  prove  ?  Not  that 
a  man  must  be  undcir  the  Jewish  or  reveak'd  law  (for  that  is  the 
law^  here  designated),  in  order  tliat  he  should  ho  a  sinner ;  lor  how 
could  this  agree  with  chaps,  i.  ii.,  Avhere  he  lahors  to  convict  the 
Gentiles  of  sin  ?  He  is  laboring  here  to  show,  tliat  the  hnv,  in- 
stead of  sanctifying  and  saving  men,  is,  through  their  abuse  of  it, 
the  means  of  plunging  them  deeper  in  guilt.  In  otiier  words  ; 
the  Jewish  law,  to  which  so  many  are  prone  to  look  Jis  the  means 
of  safety  and  sanctification,  does  actually  serve,  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  condition  of  men,  to  render  them  more  guilty 
than  they  w^ould  otherwise  have  been.  Of  course  then  the  Ifwv 
here  can  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  tliau  that  belbre  an  indivi- 
dual lias  a  distinct  and  vivid  perception  of  the  nalui*e  and  spiritu- 
ality and  extent  of  the  divine  law,  he  is  l(;ss  active  and  desperate 
in  his  sin  and  guilt  than  after  he  comes  to  such  a  knowledge. 
And  thus  exphiined,  all  is  ea<jy,  natural,  and  coluTent.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  also,  liow  exactly  tliis  sentiment 
parallelizes  with  that  in  chap.  iii.  20,  where  Paul  declares,  tliat 
**the  law  entered  so  that  sin  would  or  should  abound."  It  is  the 
u/zabounding  state  of  it,  then,  which  is  described  in  our  text  by 
eya>  i/Qwv, 

According  to  Barnes,  Calvin,  Augustine,  and  others,  l^cov  here 
means :  '  I  deemed  myself  alive  onc(»,'  u  e,,  before  I  understood 
the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  law.  But  this  exegesis  is 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties.  For  example:  *1  once 
deemed  myself  spiritually  alive  ;  but  when  I  came  under  convic- 
tion by  the  law,  a  sense  of  sin  revived  and  I  was  brought  to  deem 
myself  spiritually  dead  (so  far  all  seems  well) ;  *  and  the  com- 
mandment which  was  designed  to  give  life,  proved  to  be  deadly 
(€15  ^dvarov)  to  me ; '  it  was  deadly  to  me,  because  it  brought  me 
under  real  and  true  conviction  as  to  my  desperate  spiritual  con- 
dition !  Is  this  then  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  God  proves 
fatal  to  the  sinner,  viz.,  by  convincing  him  of  the  true  and  deadly 
nature  of  sin?  Others  understand  Ifwv  here  in  the  simple  sense 
of  degere  vttam,  to  exist  or  be  for  any  length  of  time.  But  the 
nature  of  the  antithetic  language  here  does  not  seem  to  permit 
this  ;  for  in  the  sequel  avi&avov  is  plainly  opposed  to  Ifwv  here ; 
but  avi^avov  cannot  be  the  antithesis  of  cfwv  taken  in  the  sense 
of  vitam  degeham,  for  then  airi^avov  must  mean  physical  death  ; 
which  surely  is  not  the  sense  of  it  here. 

What  period  is  designated  by  x^pts  vofiov  ?  Augustine,  Origen, 
Emesti,  Moms,  and  others,  understand  it  of  the  period  of  infancy; 
Luther,  Ammon,  and  others,  the  period  before  he  was  taught  by 
Gramaliel ;  Tlieodoret  supposes  he  alludes  to  his  pre-existence  in 
Adam !  Calvin  and  Beza  seem  plainly  to  have  hit  neai'est  to  the 
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point ;  "  Intellige  legem  venisse,  cum  ab  eo  coepit  intelligi."  It 
seems  plain,  that  Paul  must  mean  some  application  of  the  law  to 
himself  in  a  new  manner,  or  in  a  way  different  from  any  which 
he  had  before  experienced.  When  this  was,  he  does  not  say. 
We  may  suppose  it  to  be  in  childhood,  or  in  riper  years.  The 
principle  is  the  same.  Whenever  the  law  of  God  was  pressed  on 
his  mind  and  conscience  with  such  a  weight  and  power  that 
he  could  not  dismiss  attention  to  its  demands,  then  began  his 
active  and  increased  opposition  to  it.  Before  this,  sin  was 
comparatively  dead.  Now  it  revived  in  all  its  strength,  and 
brought  him  into  deeper  guilt  and  more  aggravated  condem- 
nation. 

The  Se  after  cA^ovcnys  is  discretive,  introducing  the  antithesis 
of  the  preceding  clause.  — 'Afiaprta  av€^rja€y  sin  revived  or  Jtour- 
ished,  'Avtt^ao)  means  to  gather  new  life^  to  show  additional 
vigor ;  and  such  is  clearly  the  sense  here,  as  it  does  not  mean 
merely  a  renewal  of  a  life  which  had  before  existed.  The  ex- 
pression itself  is  plainly  one  which  the  writer  uses  as  equivalent 
to  d/AopTta  ....  KaT€ipyacraTO  iv  €fjLoi  iraaav  iiTLSvfuav,  in  the 
preceding  verse.  As  there  '  all  manner  of  inordinate  desire  is 
said  to  have  been  wrought  8ta  rrj^  ivroXrj*:,*  so  here  the  conse- 
quence of  iX^ovarj^  ttj^  ci/toX^?,  is,  that  sin  becomes  more  vigorous. 

(10)  But  I  died,  cyo)  8c  airi^avov.  The  8c  may  be  here 
regarded  as  discretive,  i,  e,,  =  iut,  since  airc-^avov  is  the  antithesis 
of  av€t,i](r€ ;  yet  perhaps  it  simply  introduces  a  thought  additional 
to  the  one  which  precedes.  —  'ATrc^avov,  I  died,  i.  c,  I  fell  under 
sentence  of  death  or  came  into  a  state  of  death  ;  for  "  the  soul 
that  sinneth  shall  die,"  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  So  plainly 
the  next  clause  explains  it,  where  the  death  incurred  is  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  life  which  obedience  to  the  whole  law  would 
ensure.  But  then  there  is  plainly  an  intensive  sense  to  be  at- 
tached here  to  the  word  aTrc^avov ;  just  as  there  is  to  the  word 
avit,7)(T€,  The  apostle  means  to  say  (as  verse  8  shows),  that  sin 
put  forth  fresh  vigor  when  the  commandment  came ;  consequently 
he  incurred  aggravated  guilt ;  and  aggravated  condemnation 
must  necessarily  follow.  It  also  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole, 
that  the  writer  designs  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  law,  instead 
of  affording  sanctification  and  deliverance  from  sin,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  aggravating  both  guilt  and  condemnation.  So  he  had  inti- 
mated in  vi.  14;  and  so  he  here  proves  the  fact  to  be. 

And  the  commandrtieyit  which  was  designed  [to  bestow]  /(/«, 
the  same  was  found  to  he  unto  death,  /cat  €vp{&7j  .  .  .  .  cis  ^ai^- 
Tov.  This  clause  is  evidently  added  for  the  sake  of  intensity  and 
variety  of  expression  —  an  epexegesis  of  aTri^avov,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  circumstance.    In  saying  evroXrj  cts  ftmjv,  there  was  a 
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reference  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  snch  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  following :  "  My  statutes  .  .  .  which  if  a  man 
do  he  shall  even  live  by  them,*'  Ezek.  xx.  11,  13,  21.  Lev.  xviii. 
5,  et  alibi.  Moi  is,  in  point  of  sense,  to  be  construed  after  ^ava- 
Tov,  and  is  a  Dat.  incommodi ;  comp.  verse  13,  and  see  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  104.  2.  Note  1. 

(11)  A  repetition  of  the  sentiment  in  verses  8,  9,  with  some 
characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  sin  performed  its  deadly 
work.  —  For  sin  taJdng  occasion  hy  the  commandment  deceived 
me,  and  hy  it  slew  me,  17  yap  ....  aTr€KT€LV€,  Tap  confirmantis ; 
for  the  sequel  shows  how  the  commandment  came  cts  Savarov  to 
him.  In  respect  to  a(f>opfirp/  XjoLJioiKTa,  see  verse  18.  The  occa- 
8wn  afforded,  was  the  circum^^tance  that  the  law  re-strained  evil 
passions ;  which,  in  a  graceless  state  of  the  heart,  aggravates  op- 
position to  it.  —  Ata  7^9  IvTokri'i  must  mean,  tlirough  the  law  as 
an  occassional  instrument  or  cause  ;  not  by  it  as  the  efficient  cause 
of  sin,  which  the  sequel  denies  the  law  to  be. — *Y,^ira.rqcri  fie 
seems  to  mean  the  deceit  which  our  sinful  passions  practise  upon 
us,  by  leading  us  to  regard  all  restraint  of  thom  as  unrejisonable 
and  oppressive,  and  to  feel  that  we  arc  in  the  right  when  we 
resist  such  restraint.  The  consequences  of  such  a  feeling  will 
be,  to  obey  our  passions  and  not  the  law.  Of  course  we  are  slain 
by  such  deceit ;  it  leads  us  to  plunge  into  ruin.  —  At'  aur^s  must 
mean  3t  cvroX^?.  In  what  sense  sin  slays  througli  the  command- 
ment, has  been  once  and  again  stated. 

(12)  So  thai  the  law  is  hohj,  and  the  commandment  holy  and 
just  and  good,  wrre  6  fxh/  .  .  .  aya&jj.  The  true  force  of  oxttc 
seems  to  be  so  that,  i,  e.,  things  being  as  I  have  said,  it  follows, 
that,  etc  In  consequence  of  such  a  connection,  wrre  may  be 
rendered  wherefore,  therefore  ;  for  it  is,  in  the  classics,  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  as  an  intensive  particle  of  conclusion. — Mo/  is 
difficult  of  grammatical  solution  here.  Taken  as  the  usual  sign 
of  protasis,  where  is  the  apodosis  f  Kat  17  hn-oXtj  k,  t.  X.  will  not 
make  one,  for  it  is  merely  epexegetical  of  6  vo/jlo^  ayto9.  In  the 
Greek  classics,  fjiiv  is  often  employed  without  any  subsequent 
a[>odosis  expressed,  but  it  is  not  so  used  probably  unless  one  is 
implied.  What  then  is  the  implied  apodosis  here  ?  We  may 
perhaps  supply  it  from  verse  13 ;  and  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  be 
this :  afJLOpTLa  8c  iarw  17  Kar^piyaZjopeirq  ^dvarov  8ta  rov  ayaSov 
vofLOfv.  Riickert  makes  the  implied  apodosis  to  be,  6  8c  lovSatos 
KOKos  Kou,  081x0?. 

The  present  is  not  a  regular  logical  deduction  from  the  preced- 
ing verses.  The  writer  means  to  say,  that  the  view  which  he  has 
taken  of  the  case  is  such,  on  the  whole,  that  the  excellence  and 
purity  of  the  law  stand  entirely  unimpeached.     The  law  is  in- 
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deed  the  occasion,  but  it  is  the  innocent  occasion,  of  sin.  It  is  the 
evil  passions  which  convert  what  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  life, 
into  an  instrument  of  death.  The  reason  of  repeating  both  V0/A09 
and  hrrohfi  here,  seems  to  be,  that  both  had  been  employed  in  the 
preceding  illustration ;  see  verses  7  — 10.  If  there  be  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two  words,  it  must  be  this,  viz.,  that  1^/^09  is 
the  generic  appellation  of  the  divine  law,  rvjin ;  while  hvroKrj  cor- 
responds to  ph,  i,  c,  any  particular  precept.  As  used  by  the 
writer,  however,  no  difference  seems  to  be  here  intended.  'Ayto 
means  holy,  free  from  all  moral  defect,  free  from  sin,  opposed  to 
sin.  Alkolo,  agreeable  to  Slkt),  i.  e,,  promoting  justice  and  punish- 
ing sin.  'Aya^iy,  good  in  its  object  and  end,  tending  to  secure  the 
ends  of  benevolence.  The  most  appropriate  to  the  apostle's  pur- 
pose here  of  all  the  qualities  which  he  mentions,  is  that  of  hoH' 
ness.     Hence,  6  vofjLo^  aytos  and  17  ivroXrj  ayio. 

The  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  law  as  thus  stated, 
which  makes  it  the  occasion  of  the  aggravation  of  our  guilt  in- 
stead of  delivering  us  from  it,  follows.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  consider  this,  we  must  endeavor  to  solve  some  questions  which 
naturally  arise  here. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  perceived,  that  I  suppose  the  apostle 
to  be  here  speaking  of  himself  when  in  a  legal  state  or  under  the 
law,  and  before  he  was  spiritually  united  to  Christ.  This  I  must, 
on  the  whole,  believe  to  be  the  case.  In  support  of  this  view 
many  reasons  may  be  offered ;  but  some  of  them  I  defer  to  the 
close  of  the  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
state,  verses  7  — 11  plainly  appear  to  be  a  defence  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  expression  (obnoxious  to  the  legalist)  con- 
tained in  verse  5.  It  is  this  verse,  surely,  which  gives  occasion 
to  the  objection  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  verse  7  ;  and  it  is 
of  course  the  same,  therefore,  which  is  the  theme  of  verses  7  — 
11.  But  on  looking  back  to  verse  5,  we  find  ^/xcv  iv  rj  o-opKi  to 
be  the  condition  of  the  person,  on  whom  the  law  of  God  produced 
the  unhappy  effect  stated  in  the  sequel.  Indeed  the  case  of  itself 
determines  this  ;  for  surely  the  law  of  Grod  is  not  the  object  of  the 
believer's  hatred,  nor  does  it  enkindle  his  passions  and  aggravate 
his  offences ;  it  reproves,  restrains,  moderates,  subdues,  his  evil 
affections  and  desires.  To  prove  this,  would  be  as  superfluous 
as  to  prove  that  the  renewed  heart  loves  and  approves  of 
holiness.  It  is  surely  none  but  an  unsanctijied  heart  which 
can  make  such  a  use  of  the  law  of  Grod  as  is  stated  in  verses 
7  —  11. 

Moreover,  insuperable  difficulties  attend  the  usual  exegesis  (in 
modem  times  and  among  a  certain  class  of  writers)  of  Qiis  pas- 
sage.    JS,  g,y  verses  9,  10,  are  thus  explained :  *  I  thought  my- 
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self  alive,  t .  «.,  holy  or  good,  before  I  was  brought  under  convic- 
tion by  the  law ;  but  when  this  conviction  took  place,  a  peniten- 
tial sense  of  sin  became  strong  and  active ;  I  was  then  fully  ])(*r- 
suaded  that  I  deserved  condemnation  (cyu>  8c  airiSavov) ;  and  I 
found  that  instead  of  keeping  the  commandment,  I  had  only 
brought  myself  under  its  penalty.  Now  all  this  would  do  well, 
in  itself  considered ;  the  sentiment  is  evangelical  and  correct. 
But  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  sentiment  from  the  passage 
before  us,  is,  (1)  That  one  must  violate  the  usiis  loqtiendi,  (2) 
He  must  bring  contradiction  and  inextricable  difficulty  into  the 
context.  (3)  He  must  make  the  writer  assert  what  is  irrelevant 
to  his  present  purpose. 

First,  to  construe  dfiofyria  aviiqa-ev  as  meaning  a  penitential 
sense  of  sin  revived  or  become  strong,,  has  no  paniUel  in  Script uro. 
'AfiapTia  cannot  be  shoAvn  ever  to  mean  2>^iitential  sense  of  sin. 
As  little  too  can  Ifoiv  be  shown  to  mean,  /  thought  myself  cdive, 
t.  €^  righteous.  Both  renderings  are  discrepant  from  all  ustis 
loquendu 

Secondly,  if  we  take  this  meaning  of  afjuofyruL,  viz.,  penitential 
sense  of  sin,  and  carry  it  on  through  verse  11,  which  is  indissolu- 
bly  connected  with  verse  10,  (as  a  comparis^on  of  verses  7,  8,  and 
the  yap  in  verse  11,  show,)  it  will  make  a  sense  utterly  inadmis- 
sible. £J,  g.,  *  A  penitential  sense  of  sin  (d/xa/>Tia)  tjiking  occa- 
sion by  the  law,  deceived  me  and  slew  me !  *  Sorrow  for  sin 
neither  deceives  nor  slays,  but  just  the  opj)Osite.  Yet  such  a  car- 
rying forward  of  the  sense  given  to  d/ia/yria  in  verse  10,  is  fairly 
inevitable,  unless  one  renounces  the  principles  by  which  a  writer's 
thoughts  are  connected  together. 

Thirdly,  such  a  Fcntiment  as  is  given  to  verse  10,  although  true 
in  itself,  is  irrelevant  to  the  writer's  purpose  here.  His  object  is  to 
show  that  he  has  not  rashly  said,  ra  iro^-^/xtiTa  rtuv  dftoprwuv  tol  8ta  tov 
vd/juw,  verse  5.  How  will  it  prove  this,  if  he  declares  merely  that 
the  law  undoes  the  false  hopes  of  the  sinner,  and  brings  him 
under  true  conviction  ?  This  would  seem,  at  least,  to  be  proving 
just  the  opposite  of  what  he  designs  to  show.  Nor  will  it  help 
tlie  matter  in  the  least,  if  you  suppose  him  to  be  speaking  of  the 
experience  of  Christians  ;  for  surely  it  would  not  illustrate  the 
declaration,  that  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  our  evil  passions  being 
aggravated,  to  assert  that  Christians  are  convinced  of  sin  by  it, 
and  brought  to  true  penitence. 

I  must  proceed,  therefore,  in  explaining  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter,  on  the  ground  that  a  pc^rson  in  a  law-state,  and 
not  in  a  state  of  grace,  is  described.  To  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  method  of  interpretation  I  have  just  adverted;  and 
others  will  come  up  in  the  course  of  my  exposition.     But  for 
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a  more  ample  exposition  and  defence  of  this  exegesis,  see  Excur- 
sus vii. 

Does  the  apostle  by  employing  the  first  person  singtdary 
throughout  verses  7  —  25,  mean  to  designate  himself  specially 
and  peculiarly,  or  does  he  include  others  with  himself?  Others 
certainly  are  included,  understand  him  as  you  please.  If  he 
speaks  of  himself  while  under  the  law,  he  means  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  to  include  all  others  who  are  in  the  same  condition. 
If  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Christian,  he  means  in  the  same 
manner  to  include  all  other  Christians,  who  of  course  must  have 
similar  experience.  So  that  Ambrose  very  appropriately  and 
truly  says :  Sub  sua  persona  quasi  generalem  causam  agit.  The 
use  sometimes  of  the  plural  and  sometimes  of  the  singular  num- 
ber, favors  this  supposition;  comp.  verses  5,  7,  14,  seq.  and  viiL 
1,  seq.  The  apostle  often  employs  the  first  person  singular, 
where  he  is  discussing  general  principles  ;  «.  g.,  I'Cor.  vi.  12.  x. 
23,  29,  30.  xiii.  11  —  13;  Gal.  ii.  18,  et  al.  saepe.  That  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  apostles  to  include  themselves,  even  where 
they  are  saying  things  which  convey  sharp  repixx)f,  is  also  true ; 
e,  ^.,  James  iii.  1,  2,  9.  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  where  he  explicitly 
asserts  such  a  principle.  Even  Reiche,  who  represents  the  ^yJ* 
crapKuco^  as  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews  under  the  law,  and  the 
better  /as  the  ideal  Jew  without  sin,  is  still  obliged  to  concede 
that  Paul  uses  fifraxrxqyLarixTiJioq  here,  L  e.,  that  he  appropriates 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  others,  or  represents  them  in  his  own 
person* 
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The  aposUe  proceeds  in  these  yerses  to  exhibit  the  feiot  that  the  law  em  in  no  wi^ 
be  involved  in  the  charge  of  being  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  for  it  stands  in  direct 
and  perpetual  opposition  to  all  the  sinful  desires  of  men  in  an  unsanctifled  and  car- 
nal state.  That  it  is  holy  and  just  and  good,  is  evinced  by  the  fiict,  that  the  con- 
science and  moral  sense  spontaneously  take  sides  with  it  or  approve  of  its  precepts. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is  the  force  of  sinfUl  desires  and  luAs,  that  thej 
triumph  over  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  lead  the  unsanctified  man  to  continual 
opposition  and  transgression.  Even  against  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  t.  c, 
of  an  internal  moral  nature,  as  well  as  against  the  divine  precepts,  does  carnal  desire 
prevail ;  we  yield  the  moral  self  to  the  power  of  the  eamal  s^,  and  plunge  deep  into 
ruin,  while  the  voice  of  God's  law  is  thundering  in  our  ears,  and  the  voice  of  o«r 
own  consciences  is  loudly  remonstrating  against  our  conduct.  Who  can  refrain, 
now,  from  perceiving  that  all  this  is  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle,  whose  ol^ect 
it  is  to  show,  that  to  be  under  grace,  (and  not  under  the  law)aflrord8  tlie  only  hope  for 
the  sinner?  Accordingly,  in  chap.  viii.  1—17,  he  shows  that  the  opposite  of  all  which 
he  has  been  before  describing  takes  place  in  the  regenerate,  and  that  a  filial  spiril 
subdaes  carnal  afibcticma,  overcomes  the  world,  and  enables  Christians  <o  teatt  ae- 
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cording  to  the  spirit;  nothing  of  which  is  accomplished,  while  men  are  in  the  condi- 
tion described  in  vii.  14 — 25. 

Now  to  wliut  Fpecial  end  of  the  apoetlc  would  it  be  lierc  subpervicnt,  if  we  suppoM 
him  to  be  describing  a  «tat«  of  grace  in  chap,  vii.?  How  does  tlic  coiitetit  in  the 
breast  of  Christians  against  sin,  prove  the  ineflT.cacy  of  the  law  to  sanctify  tlieni? 
For  to  prove  sach  an  ineillcacy,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  tlic  gvuvral  object  of  tiio 
present  discourse.  The  fact  is,  that  such  a  statement  would  prove  too  much.  It 
would  show  that  grace  is  wanting  in  efficacy,  as  well  as  tlie  law;  for  tlie  Christian, 
being  a  subject  of  grace,  and  still  keeping  up  such  a  contest,  one  mijflit  of  course  be 
tempted  to  say,  *  It  appears,  then,  that  grace  is  no  more  competent  tlian  law,  to 
subdue  sin  and  sanctify  the  heart.*  And  indeed  why  might  he  not  say  this,  if  the 
ground  of  those  who  construe  all  this  of  the  regenerate  man  be  correct?  For  what  is 
the  real  state  of  the  whole  matter  as  represented  by  the  apohtle?  It  is,  tliat  in  every 
contest  here  betvi'eeu  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  (the  mural  man),  the  former  comes  olF 
victorious.  And  can  this  be  a  regenereUe  state?  Is  thi.^  ^'  tlie  victory  which  is  of  Cod, 
and  overcometh  the  world?  "  "  He  that  is  bom  of  Cod  sinncth  not; ''  those  that 
love  his  law  *^do  no  iniquity;"  he  that  loveth  Christ  *'kcepeth  his  command- 
ments; "  t.  «.,  an  habitual  and  voluntary  offender  such  a  one  is  not;  he  gives  not 
himself  np  to  any  course  of  sin;  it  is  his  habitual  study  and  effort  to  subdue  his 
passions,  and  obey  the  commandments  of  Cod.  But  what  of  all  this  is  there,  in  the 
case  wtiich  the  apof^tle  represents  in  vii.  14  —  25?  Read  now  chap.  viii.  1  — 17,  and 
then  ask,  Is  tlie  man  described  in  vii.  14  —  25,  who  yields  in  every  instance  to  the 
assault  of  Ids  passions,  and  suffers  them  continually  to  triumph  over  law,  con- 
science, and  every  other  consideration,  such  a  man  or  the  same  man  as  is  described 
in  viii.  1  — 17?  In  this  latter  passage  the  man  is  described,  ''  who  walks  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  Can  this  then  be  the  same  man  who  docs  walk  after 
the  flesh,  and  always  does  this,  even  when  the  voice  of  Cod  and  conscience  is 
thundering  in  his  ears,  and  his  own  internal  moral  nature  is  warning  him  against 
the  course  he  pursues?  Impossible.  Light  and  darkness  arc  not  more  diverse  than 
these  two  cases. 

(13)  Jlas  then  that  which  is  good  become  death  to  me?  to  ovv 
ayai^ov  ....  &dvaT<ys ;  t.  c,  '  You  call  the  commandment  dyo^ij, 
kind,  bene^ent,  productive  of  happiness  ;  how  can  that  which  is 
beneficent,  be  fatal  to  me  ?  Is  this  not  a  contradiction  ? '  The 
answer  is,  /xrj  yevoiro !  i,  c,  it  is  not  true  that  the  IvtoXyj  dyaSy 
was  of  itself  fatal  or  deadly  to  you,  dXXa  -q  a/xaprui,  but  sin  [was 
death  to  you] ;  for  that  o-oi  ycyovc  ^dwaro^  is  implied  after  afjuiprCa, 
is  very  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  —  'AAAa  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  stands  before  a  clause  designed  to  give  a  true 
account  of  a  thing  in  opposition  to  an  erroneous  one.  —  Fcyovc  is 
wanting  in  F.,  G. ;  and  in  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  iyevero  stands  in  its 
room.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  hermenetUi* 
cally  the  reading  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

So  that  sin  might  exhibit  itself  as  causing  death  to  me  by  that 
which  is  good,  Iva  ^av^  ....  Sdvarov,  —  ^ai^  ^^^  ^  Aor.  pass. 
Subj.,  but  is  employed  (as  the  Aorists  pass,  often  are)  in  the 
sense  of  the  Middle  voice.  The  meaning  is  ;  *  Sin  became  the 
cause  of  death  to  me,  by  leading  me  to  abuse  the  law  which  was 
altogether  good ;  and  so  it  exhibited,  in  a  true  light,  its  own 
deadly  and  odious  nature.'  The  fioC  here  and  the  ifioC  above  are 
the  Dative  incommodi. 
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So  that  si'fu  through  the  commandment,  might  be  exceedingly 
sinfuly  Iva  yhrrjfrtu  ....  cftoA:^  ;  t. «.,  SO  that  sin,  bj  abuse  of  the 
commandment  which  was  good,  and  bj  making  it  the  occasion  of 
death  to  the  sinner,  and  by  its  opposition  to  a  commandment  in 
its  own  nature  holy  and  just  and  good,  might  thus  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  aggravated  and  detestable.  The  heinousness  of  sin, 
not  the  increase  as  to  quantity,  is  here  characterized.  For  jca^* 
\nr€pPokiqy^  used  adverbially  instead  of  vvcpPaXXjovToys,  comp.  1 
Cor.  xii.  31.  2  Cor.  i.  8.  iv.  17.  I  take  the  two  phrases  in  these 
verses  beginning  with  tva,  to  be  co-ordinate  ;  and  both  of  them  I 
regard  as  suspended  on  oAAu  ij  ofmfyria  [-^avaro?  ycyovc].  One 
of  the  phrases  declares  that  sin  developed  itself  according  to  its 
true  nature,  by  perverting  the  holy  law  of  God ;  the  other,  that 
the  exceedingly  odious  nature  of  it  was  thus  made  the  more 
manifest. 

(14)  OiSoftcv  yap  some  critics  divide  thus :  otSa  /tcv  yap.  But 
the  general  usage  of  Paul  is  against  this ;  for  in  appeals  of  this 
nature  he  generally  uses  the  plural  number  and  not  the  singular. 
—  Tap  iUustrantis  et  confirmantis  for  the  sequel  is  designed  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  what  he  has  said  in  respect  to  the  law  and 
sin,  in  verse  13. 

The  law  is  spiritual^  6  vopxys  TrvevfiariKo^  ion,  t.  e.,  the  law  en- 
joins those  things  which  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  mind 
of  the  Spirit  j^lesh  and  spirit  are  often  oppo.-ed  to  each  other 
in  a  variety  of  senses  ;  viz.,  (1)  As  Jlesh  is  weak  and  perishable 
(Gen.  vi.  3.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39.  Ivi.  4.  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Is.  xl.  6),  so  spirit 
(nn,  TTvcr/ia),  the  animating  and  invigorating  principle,  is  some- 
times placed  in  opposition  to  it  with  the  meaning  of  strength  and 
pennanence ;  e,  g.,  Is.  xxxi.  3.  But,  (2)  The  most  common 
usage  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  tropical  one ;  where  a-ap(  is 
viewed  as  the  seat  of  carnal  desires  and  affections,  and  is  often 
employed  to  designate  them,  sometimes  simply,  and  sometimes 
with  if>p6vrifjja  added  to  it ;  while  wevfua,  when  employed  in  the 
way  of  antithesis  to  it,  means  a  new  and  holy  disposifioriy  which 
is  Ti  irvevpxiTiKov,  i*.  f.,  something  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  and  guided  by  this  influence.  Hence  Cliristians 
are  Tn^cv/xarucot  and  unsanctified  men  are  aapKucoij  because  the 
former  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  latter  are 
guided  by  their  carnal  appetites  and  desires.  AH  this  is  quite 
plain,  when  one  reads  Rom.  viii.  1  — 17,  where  the  antithesis  is 
fiilly  and  explicitly  stated. 

To  say  then  that  the  law  is  wvcvfuvrucos,  is  to  affirm  that  its 
nature  is  pneumatic,  t.  e.,  agreeable  to  the  mind  or  will  of  the 
Spirit.  The  antithesis  therefore  is  plain,  viz.,  iyio  Sc  crofMcucos 
cf^  but  Jam  comedy  t.  e^  1  am  under  the  influence  of  carnal  de- 
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sires  and  affections.  Even  such  desires  as  do  not  spring  directly 
from  the  flesh,  are  sometimes  named  carnal ;  and  this,  it  would 
seem,  because  most  of  our  sinful  propensities  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  flesh,  and  those  which  are  not,  are  similar  in 
regard  to  their  moral  character.  For  example ;  in  Giil.  v.  ID 
—  22,  the  apostle  names  hatred^  envt/,  anger^  etc.,  as  iipya  crapKos; 
and  so  in  Rom.  yiii.  5  —  9,  Kara  aupKa  cTi^oi  or  ir€pnraT€lv,  includes 
every  kind  of  vicious  conduct.  And  in  the  passage  before  us, 
crapKucoq  ccfu  is  explained  by  a  clause  which  the  writer  immedi- 
ately adds ;  viz. 

Sold  under  sin,  iren-pafUvoi  vro  rrfy  dfLopriav,  t.  e.,  the  bond  slave 
of  sin  SavXxK  T79  afiofyrw  i  for  so  the  sequel  shows  him  to  be,  in- 
asmuch as  he  obeys  sin  in  every  case,  whatever  opposition  is 
made  to  it  on  the  part  of  conscience  or  the  divine  law.  The  lan- 
guage is  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  selling  captives,  who  have 
been  taken  in  war,  as  slaves.  They  were  viewed  as  having  for- 
feited their  lives ;  and  so  they  were  sold  into  a  state  of  the  most 
absolute  despotism.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  apostle  represents 
the  person  who  is  still  under  the  law,  and  therefore  unredeemed, 
as  being  the  bond  slave  of  sin.  Stronger  language  than  this  he 
could  not  employ ;  and  it  will  be  important,  in  the  sequel,  to  look 
back  on  this  expression  in  order  to  solve  some  of  the  doubts 
which  may  arise  from  o  /ucr^^  o  ov  &€\u}  eyu),  to  ^cXciv  TrapaKccrat 
fwiy  crvn/So/xai  roi  vofju^  rov  ®£oi),  etc  Let  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  consult  tiie  writer's  own  exposition  of  aapKuco^,  carefully  com- 
pare chap.  viii.  5  —  9.  The  law  then  is  good,  for  it  is  irvevfiaiir 
iros,  u  e,y  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  this, 
therefore,  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  men's  sins ;  it  is  that  they 
are  a-apKucoi,  devoted  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  following  the  dic- 
tates of  its  desires. 

(15)  That  the  law  does  sustain  such  a  character,  must  be  well 
known  to  the  sinner  himself.  His  own  reason  and  conscience 
take  sides  with  the  law  and  approve  of  its  precepts.  Yet  still  so 
carnally  inclined  is  he,  that  he  listens  not  to  these,  but  acts 
directly  against  them.  In  other  words,  he  is  actually  the  slave 
of  sin.  Tap  in  this  verse  would  seem  to  have  direct  relation  to 
the  declaration  just  repeated.  Observe  the  tenor  of  it :  *  He  does 
that  which  he  dislikes,  he  is  as  it  were  forced  by  his  slavish  con- 
dition to  do  that  which  is  hateful  to  his  better  self.'  In  this  way, 
the  idea  that  he  is  ireirpafieyo^  inro  rrfv  afjiapTUw,  because  very 
prominent. 

In  onler  to  express  the  sentiment  which  he  intends  to  convey 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  apostle  divides  the  person  thus 
in  bondage  into  two  selves  (if  I  may  thus  speak^,  viz.,  the  voOs  or 
6  €am  aydponros  (verses  22,  23),  and  the  ora)/xa,  orap^,  or  carnal  part 
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of  his  nature.  In  the  latter  dwell  the  passions  and  affections 
which  sway  the  avSpuxiro^  a-apKuco^ ;  in  the  former  is  still  a  portion 
of  the  image  of  Grod  (James  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  7),  which  discerns 
and  cannot  but  approve  the  holy  and  perfect  law  of  Grod  that  is 
merely  a  transcript  of  his  own  nature;  cf.  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  That 
the  unregenerate  have  reason  and  conscience,  which  approve  and 
must  approve  the  divine  law,  shows  nothing  more  than  that  they 
are  rational  and  moral  beings  with  faculties  adapted  to  a  state  of 
moral  probation,  and  that  they  are  made  in  the  image  of  Grod  so 
far  as  a  rational  and  moral  nature  is  concerned ;  t.  «.,  they  are 
fwew,  and  not  brutes.  The  faculty  to  discern  what  is  good,  the 
power  to  approve  of  it,  is  in  itself  no  more  holy  or  sinful,  than 
the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is,  or  of  seeing  or  hearing.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfounded,  than  the  supposition  that  moral  good  is 
put  to  the  account  of  the  sinner,  merely  because  one  assigns  to 
him  reason  to  discern  its  nature  and  conscience  to  a]>prove  it 
"Without  these  he  could  net  be  a  rational  and  moral  being.  They 
are  mere  pura  natural*.a,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  old 
theology. 

The  reader  need  not  be  in  any  degree  alarmed,  then,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  human  depravity,  when  h'j  fiiids  the  sinner  here  represented 
as  seeing  something  of  the  nature  oi  the  divine  law  and  testifying 
in  its  favor.  It  is  on  such  ground  as  this,  that  the  ways  of  God 
toward  men  may  be  vindicated  ;  for  allowing  it  to  be  true,  that 
our  physical  nature  is  the  peculiarly  exciting  cause  of  mast  of  our 
Bins,  we  may  still  ask :  '  Is  there  not  an  Itrco  av^^punros  which  op- 
poses all  inordinate  desires,  and  warns  us  to  avoid  sin  and  cleave 
to  duty?*  And  on  this  ground  it  is,  that  God  regards  the  heathen 
as  being  without  excuse ;  as  is  clear  from  Bom.  i.  ii.,  especially 
ii.  14,  15. 

^or  that  which  I  doy  I  disapprove,  o  yap  ....  yivwrKto.  Ko- 
repyaiofjuu  means  more  than  the  simple  tpyaZpyuai ;  it  designates 
^e  hahiiual  doing  or  practising  of  anything.  —  Ov  ycFbxrjco)  is 
)rendered  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Tholuck,  and  others,  /  know 
not,  t.  €.,  my  mind  is  so  darkened  by  sin  that  I  do  not  perceive 
Ihe  true  nature  of  what  I  am  doing ;  but  the  explanation  which 
Paul  immediately  subjoins  seems  to  forbid  this  exegesis,  viz.,  ov 
yap  o  SiKia,  K.  T.  X  *  Besides,  the  very  height  of  the  criminality 
here  depicted  is,  that  the  sin  is  against  light,  and  knowledge,  and 
■wnscience.     On  the  other  hand,  that  yivwrKta  in  Greek,  as  well 

*  There  is  little  difficulty  in  nnderstandinpr  this  word  literally :  /  know 
''Sot,  A  reason  is  given  here  for  tlie  preceding  declaration :  "sold  under  sin," 
ind  the  langaagc  Is  conformed  to  it.  I  am  the  slave  of  sin, /or  in  my  custo- 
toanr  actions,  I  proceed  blindly  not  intelligently,  as  a  slave  who  acts  in  ac- 
cortmnce  with  the  will  of  another. 
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as  the  Hebrew  yij ,  not  unfrequently  means  to  know  in  the  sense 
of  acknowledging  or  approving  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicons  ;  see 
Matt.  vii.  23.  xxt.  12.  Luke  xiii.  27.  Ps.  i.  6.  IIos.  viii.  4.  That 
knowledge  speculatively  considered  is  not  here  meant,  t.  «.,  that 
ov  ycvbKTKoi  does  not  mean  /  am  ignorant^  insriens  sum,  is  clear 
from  tlie  sequel,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  neglecting  to  do 
that  which  he  wills.  Now  what  he  wiUs,  must  be  an  object  of 
perception  with  him  ;  so  that  ov  yivwrKia  cannot  be  understood  of 
mere  intellectual  ignorance. 

jPbr  not  that  which  I  approve,  do  I  perform,  ov  yap  o  S^Xjut, 
TovTo  vpdcraw.  Tap  confirmantis,  t.  e.,  the  clause  of  the  sentence 
that  follows,  confirms  the  preceding  statement  First,  we  have  a 
general  declaration.  What  I  do,  I  disapprove.  Next  follows  a 
specific  one  which  illustrates  and  confirms  it :  Not  thai  which  I 
approve  do  1  perform,  hut  I  do  that  which  I  hate.  If  there  be  any- 
thing paradoxical  here  (and  the  first  view  of  the  case  may  seem 
to  present  a  paradox),  it  is  occasioned  entirely  by  the  plan  of  the 
writer  to  repi*esent  the  two  contrary  selves  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  Kare/7ya^o/xai  belongs  to  the  carnal  self,  and  yivwoKia  to 
the  voxy;  or  €or<i>  ay^puyn-o^ ;  and  thus  in  succession  it  is  the  con- 
science and  reason,  i.  e.,  the  internal  moral  man,  which  disap- 
proves (ov  SiXta)  and  hates  (jua-S)),  while  the  carnal  tnan 
practises  (vpaa-ota,  ttoud)  the  thing  which  is  disapproved  and 
hated. 

All  speculative  metaphysical  questions  would  here  be  entirely 
out  of  place.  One  might  ask :  ^  Is  it  true,  then,  that  a  man  does 
what  he  is  unwilling  to  do,  and  hates  to  do  ?  This  would  be  not 
only  to  represent  him  as  acting  against  predominant  motives,  but 
as  a  machine  who  could  not  follow  his  own  inclination.'  And  on 
the  ground  of  some  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  the 
whole  would  indeed  be  an  unaccountable  affair,  as  it  is  here 
represented  by  the  apostle ;  although  such  philosophy  is  not  un- 
frequently  insisted  on,  and  urged  as  being  all-important  in  the- 
ology. But  still  the  apostle  might  make  the  appeal,  for  his  own 
triumphant  vindication,  to  the  breast  of  every  man  on  earth,  where 
the  moral  warfare  has  been  carried  on  as  he  describes  it,  between 
conscience  and  passion.  And  a  most  exact  and  striking  picture 
it  is  too.  The  demonstration  of  its  correctness  is  internal,  in  the 
very  consciousness  of  the  soul ;  it  depends  not  on  metaphysics  or 
ratiocination.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  does  that  which 
on  the  whole  he  is  unwilling  to  do ;  nor  is  this  what  the  apostle 
means  to  afiirm.  But  it  is  true,  that  men  often  do  what  reason 
and  conscience  disapprove ;  and  which  he  here  expresses  in  the 
strong  language  of  ov  ^eAxo  and  fua-io,  i.  e.,  it  is  the  cb-o)  av^panroi 
of  whom  this  is  predicated.     These  words,  in  a  contrast  like  the 

22 
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present,  are  not  to  be  urged  to  the  highest  point  of  possible  mean- 
ing. So,  for  example,  fiurS>  may  mean  not  positive  hatred,  but  a 
not  lomng  or  merely  a  comparatively  not  loving,  t.  e.,  a  less  lov- 
ing; for  so  the  examples  in  Matt.  vi.  24,  Luke  xvi.  13.  xiv.  26, 
as  compared  with  Matt.  x.  37.  That  <^^\co  and  fmra>»  then,  can 
both  be  afhrmed  of  the  conscience  enlightened  by  the  divine  law 
(comp.  verse  9),  when  they  are  understood  in  this  qualified  sense 
(and  on  any  ground  of  exegesis  a  qualified  sense  is  absolutely 
necessary),  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Any  one  who  undertakes  to 
urge  the  sense  of  words  employed  in  such  a  contrast  as  is  here 
presented,  to  the  highest  meaning  of  which  they  are  capable^ 
must  involve  himself  at  least  in  difficulties  that  are  absolutely 
inextricable. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Xenophon  (Cyrop*  YL  1),  in 
which  Araspes  the  Persian  says,  by  way  of  excusing  his  trea- 
sonable designs :  '^  Certainly  1  must  have  two  souls  ....  for 
plainly  it  is  not  one  and  the  same  which  is  both  evil  and  good, 
nor  which  loves  honorable  and  base  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  wishes  to  do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it.  Plainly  then  there 
are  two  souls ;  and  when  the  good  one  prevails,  then  it  does 
good ;  and  when  the  evil  one  predominates,  then  it  does  eviL" 
So  Euripides,  Medea,  1077,  8 : 

Mav<^ai^(i>  /x,€V,  oia.  Spav  /xiXXia  KaKor 
&vfJL09  8c  Kp€ura'iav  rojv  ifuov  PovXevfmTwv. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  such  things  as  lam  about  to  do,  are  evil;  but 
my  mind  is  better  than  my  inclinations. 

The  same  poet  (as  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  II.  15) : 

A(Xrj&€v  ovSey  twvSc  fA  tav  av  vov&rjT€i^' 

I  have  forgotten  none  of  the  things  respecting  lohich  you  have  ad- 
monished me ;  hut  although  I  have  a  desire  to  do  themy  nature 
forces  me  another  way. 

To  the  same  purpose,  and  in  a  manner  very  much  like  that 
of  Paul,  Epictetus  says  (Enchirid.  II.  26).  'O  dfjuaproa^fay,  o  fuy 
^eXci  ov  iroUi'  koI  o  fjirj  ^eXci,  Trotet.  So  Plautus,  (Trinummus, 
Act.  IV.  Seen.  2,  verse  31) :  Sdbam  ut  esse  me  deceret,  facere 
non  quibam  miser ;  1  knew  that  it  was  becoming,  butj  me  misera* 
Ue!  Icotdd  not  do  it.  See  also  Seneca  (£p.  m.)  and  HippoL 
verse  604.  Lactantius  also  represents  a  heathen  as  saying:  Volo 
equidem  non  peccare,  sed  vincor;  indutus  enim  sum  came 
fragili.  Itaque  ducor  incertus,  et  pecco  non  quia  volo,  sed  quia 
cogor. 
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These  quotations  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Tlioluck) 
show  how  clear  and  distinct  the  impression  is  upon  the  human 
mind,  in  all-  countries,  that  there  is  a  stru<i:gle  in  the  breast 
between  conscience  and  carnal  inclination.  They  also  A\ow  liow 
much  alike  men,  enlightened  or  unenlightened  by  revelation,  ex- 
press themselves  in  relation  to  the  struggle  in  question.  They 
answer  still  another  purpose,  viz.,  to  show  that  language  of  this 
nature  is  used  and  is  to  be  understood  in  the  popular  sense,  and 
in  this  only. 

(16)  TjT  th€7i  T  do  that  which  I  do  not  approve^  I  consent  to  the 
law  as  good^  ci  Sc  ....  uroXo? ;  t.  «.,  if  my  reason  and  conscience 
disapprove  that  which  I  do,  then  my  inward  man  bears  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  law,  gives  assent  to  the  goodness  of  it.  Ac  *'  ora- 
tioni  continuandic  inservit.**  Svfu^/iu,  lit.  to  speak  with,  to  confess^ 
to  acknowledge.  The  appeal  here  in  favor  of  the  law  is  very 
strong ;  for  even  those  who  liabitually  violate  it,  are  represented 
as  testifying  in  its  favor.  In  one  point  of  view,  this  is  stronger 
testimony  than  that  of  Christians ;  for  if  the  real  enemies  them- 
selves of  the  law  feel  obliged  to  confess  its  excellence,  we  may 
well  expect  that  the  friends  of  the  law  will  do  the  same  ;  as  in- 
deed they  of  course  do.  The  reader  will  notice,  that  when  the 
apostle  says  that  he  does  that  which  he  disapproves,  he  represents 
the  €<ra>  av^fumro^,  in  thus  disapproving,  as  giving  its  testimony  in 
favor  (o-vfiKliYfiJLi)  of  what  the  law  deci(les.  It  is  not  then  the  jp%- 
siological  exercise  of  the  will  here  which  is  designated  by  <ae\ci> 
(for  this  of  course  determines  the  outward  actions) ;  but  it  is  the 
approbation  of  the  reason  and  conscience,  i.  c,  of  the  internal  man, 
which  is  meant. 

(17)  Bttt  now  it  is  no  longer  I  who  do  this,  but  sin  which  dwells 
in  me,  vwl  8c  ...  .  ayudpria.,  Nvvt  is  properly  a  particle  of 
time,  but  often  employed  (like  now  in  English)  as  a  mere  coiitin' 
ucUive  of  argument.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say :  *  In  these  or  in 
such  circumstances,  the  case  being  as  represented,  then  it  follows,' 
etc.  Ac  discretive,  "  accuratius  definit."  The  apostle  means  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  confounding  the  two  selves,  which 
he  has  here  introduced,  and  to  aver  strongly  that  the  internal 
man  does  not  participate  in  approving  the  course  which  the 
carnal  passions  pursue,  but  takes  sides  with  the  divine  law,  and 
continues  to  give  its  assent  to  its  sanctions,  even  amid  all  the 
predominant  opposition  of  the  carnal  self.  Two  consequences 
then  plainly  follow  from  the  principle  asserted  in  verse  15  ;  viz., 
first,  that  the  internal  man  assents  to  the  goodness  of  the  divine 
law ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  reason  and  conscience  which  of  them- 
selves unperverted  lead  men  to  sin,  but  their  own  carnal  desires. 
The  latter  sentiment  is  fully  and  strongly  asserted  in  verse  17. 
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*Eytu  therefore  is  the  moral  self,  the  voOs  or  ecr<a  avSpfOTros  here ; 
while  y  afjuaprCa  (here  personified)  means,  the  sinful  passions  and 
affections  of  men,  or  the  disposition  to  indulge  them.  The  dis- 
tinction here  made  between  the  higher  moral  self  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  the  lower  one  of  carnal  passions  and  appetites,  is 
very  striking.  In  like  manner  Seneca  says :  Mens  cujusque  is 
est  quisque,  non  ea  figura  quae  digito  monstrari  potest ;  the  mind 
of  a  man  is  himself,  7iot  that  part  which  may  be  pointed  out  with 
one's  finger,  i.  e,,  not  the  body.  So  Augustine  :  Magis  ego  in  eo 
quod  in  me  approbabam,  quam  in  eo  quod  in  me  improbabam, 
Confess.  VIII.  5.  The  higher  moral  self  has  the  better  claim  to 
the  title  of  cyw. 

There  is  some  difficulty  of  rather  a  serious  nature  here,  as  to 
the  fv  ifjioi  in  which  sin  dwells  or  reigns  or  is  predominant.  It 
is  not  tlie  first,  the  av^ponro?  o-apxiKos,  some  one  may  say ;  '  for  to 
suppose  this,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  represents  sin 
as  dwelling  in  itself;  for  what  is  sin  here  but  the  carnal  man? 
Not  the  second  ;  for  the  Icrw  av^puyn-o^  is  opposed  to  sin  and  takes 
sides  with  the  divine  law,  as  the  whole  passage  abundantly  testi- 
fies.* '  The  ifxoi  then,'  he  might  say,  *  must  here  designate  the 
whole  person,  and  be  employed  in  its  usual  sense.  This  seems 
plausible,  at  first  view,  but  as  tlie  apostle  has  personified  sin  here, 
the  mode  of  expression  must  be  in  accordance  with  this  figure  of 
speech.  For  the  moment,  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  agent, 
and  as  dwelling  and  acting  in  the  man  who  obeys  its  dictates. 
But  it  is  in  the  carnal  man,  i,  e.,  the  carnal  self  in  this  case,  that 
it  dwells.  The  hrii)  av^/oawros  disapproves  and  condemns  what 
the  other  self,  in  which  sin  dwells,  approves  and  practises.  It  is 
plainly  a  popular  and  allegorical,  not  a  metaphysical,  mode  of 
representation. — But  more  must  be  said  in  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culty before  us,  in  explaining  the  next  verse. 

(18)  For  I  know,  etc.,  olSa.  yap  ....  ayaSov.  The  yap  in- 
troduces a  confirmation  of  the  declaration  that  he  lias  just  made, 
viz.,  that  indwelling  sin  leads  him  to  thwart  the  promptings  of 
reason  and  conscience  and  the  commands  of  Grod's  holy  law. 
This  is  clear  from  the  conclusion  drawn  in  verse  20.  The  inter- 
vening matter,  then,  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  po- 
sition just  mentioned.  First  of  all,  therefore,  he  avers  that  he  is 
conscious  (olSa)  that  no  good  thing  dwells  in  him,  i.  e,,  in  his 
carnal  part. — *Aya^ov,  without  the  article,  means  a7iy  good  thing, 
i.  e,,  anything  morally  good,  or  inclining  to  moral  good ;  for  not 
natural  but  moral  good  and  evil  are  here  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation. That  (rapKL  fiov  must  mean  the  carnal  man,  and  not  mere 
flesh  and  blood,  is  evident  enough  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 

d  from  verse  5,  where  cV  tq  aapKi  surely  does  not  mean  flesh 
lologicaUy  considered. 
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For  to  wiU  is  present  with  me,  to  yap  S^iv,  trapaKtirai  fioi, 
t.  «.,  is  in  my  power,  is  accessible  to  me,  is  in  readiness,  is  what 
I  can  readily  and  easily  come  at  or  accomplish.  The  yap  here  is 
again  causal.,  u  c,  it  introduces  a  reason  or  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
no  good  dwells  in  the  carnal  man,  and  that  he  is  conscious  of 
this ;  for  experience  tells  him,  tliat  while  the  inner  man,  tiie  rea- 
son and  conscience  approves  of  and  consents  to  that  which  is 
good,  the  carnal  man  has  no  power  or  inclination  or  readiness  to 
accomplish  it.  As  to  ovx  €vpurKo}j  I  do  not  find,  it  is  plainly  an 
elliptical  expression. —  Ov\  cvpurKia  [Trapojcci/xcvdv  fto«],  t.  e,,  I  do 
not  find  it  in  my  power.  But  not  metaphysical  nicety  of  ex- 
pression is  here  intended.  The  writer  evidently  means  to  say, 
that  the  carnal  part  is  altogether  the  predominant  self;  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  says,  that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ....  neither  can  he  know  them." 
So  again  :  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God  nor  indeed  can  it  be"  Rom.  viii.  7.  As 
crapKiKog,  t.  e.,  as  swayed  and  directed  by  carnal  desires  and  affec- 
tions, the  sinner  finds  no  power  to  do  good.  The  assertion  of  the 
apostle  does  not  respect  the  ability  of  men  in  a  mere  psychologi- 
cal or  physiological  point  of  view,  with  simple  reference  to  the 
powers  and  attributes  of  their  nature  as  men  ;  but  it  respects  them 
as  (rapKucoL,  as  cv  a-apKi,  and  as  acting  agreeably  to  this  predomi- 
nating part  of  themselves.  So  long  as  they  are  in  this  state  of 
servitude,  and  under  such  masters,  they  cannot  serve  another 
master.  But  this  does  not  decide  that  they  have  no  power,  in  any 
sense  of  this  word,  to  quit  the  service  of  a  bad  master,  and  go 
over  to  a  good  one. 

(19)  For  the  good  which  I  approve,  etc.,  ov  yhp  o  Siku)  k.  t.  X. 
This  verse  is  for  substance  a  repetition  of  verse  15  ;  still  it  is  not 
a  mere  repetition,  for  the  form  is  varied ;  since  here  we  have 
ayaSov  and  kokov,  and  the  sentence  commences  with  a  yap  conjir- 
mantis,  and  it  appears  to  be  designed  to  confirm  the  preceding 
declaration.  The  proof  that  my  reason  and  conscience  approve 
that  which  is  good,  and  that  I  find  myself  unable  or  indisposed  to 
effect  it,  is  this :  that  I  in  fact  leave  undone  the  good  which  I  ap- 
prove, and  do  the  evil  which  I  disapprove. 

(20)  Et  8k  K.  T.  A.  Here  8c  marks  the  contintiaiion  of  the 
discourse,  while  it  is  discretive  as  to  the  matter  to  be  added.  In 
effect  this  verse  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  matter  suggested 
in  verses  18,  19,  serving  to  confirm  the  position  in  verse  17  ;  for 
a  part  of  verse  19  is  repeated  here,  and  also  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  in  verse  17.  The  form  is  hypothetical;  which  is  a 
favorite  mode  of  Paul  in  makins^  out  conclusions.  The  amount 
of  it  is  thus :  ^If  what  I  have  said  in  verses  18, 19,  be  true  [and 

22* 
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clearly  it  is],  then  what  I  have  affirmed  in  verse  17  must  be 
true.'  The  i)hra5e  ov  SiXxo  is  related,  as  before,  to  the  internal 
moral  man ;  and  tovto  ttoui)  to  the  carnal  man.  So  the  ovKcn 
eyu)  xarcpya^ofuu  refers  to  the  former,  and  the  cv  ifiol  to  the 
latter. 

(21)  Next  follows  a  general  deduction  from  the  preceding  re- 
presentations, of  which  apa,  then,  therefore,  is  the  sign. 

Only  two  mettiods  of  explanation  seem  to  me  worth  discussing 
here,  (a)  *I  find  tov  vofiov,  a  law  or  constitution,  viz.,  of  my  na- 
ture, tliat  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  near  at  hand.'  So  Cal- 
vin, Venema,  Liniborch,  Michaelis,  Bolten,  Ammon,  etc  It  is 
charged  as  a  difficulty  upon  this  mode  of  interpretation,  that  the 
article  in  tov  voiuxv  cannot  well  be  accounted  for ;  for  voyuw  in 
verse  23  has  it  not  But  this  objection  has  little  weight,  for 
vdfio9  in  verse  21  is  surely  a  particular  and  specific  vo/1.09;  but 
in  verse  23,  tov  Ircpov  vofiov  (».  e.,  adding  the  article)  would  give 
a  sense  which  the  writer  does  not  intend,  for  he  means  here  only 
to  siiy  that  there  is  another  law,  i.  e.,  some  other  law,  in  opposition 
to  the  law  of  his  mind.  *Ev  roi?  iLtk^ari  does  indeed  specificate  the 
rd/1.09  in  question ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  article  may  be  either 
inserted  or  omitted.  A  comparison  moreover  of  verse  21  with 
verse  23  seems  to  render  it  quite  plain,  that  'rov  vofjMv  in  tlie 
former  is  the  same  as  the  h-cpov  vofiov  in  the  latter.  I  take  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  to  be,  that  he  finds  it  to  be  a  custom  or 
law  with  him,  resulting  from  his  carnal  nature,  that  when  his 
reason  and  conscience  decide  in  favor  of  doing  good,  evil  comes 
in  and  prevents  it;  i.  e.,  his  carnal  affections  and  desires  inter- 
pose and  liinder  his  doing  good ;  in  other  words,  he  finds  the  do- 
ing of  evil  so  habitual  with  himself,  that  he  must  regard  it  as  a 
controlling  law  of  his  carnal  nature. 

(b)  The  second  method  puts  a  comma  after  apoL,  and  construes 
the  intermediate  clause  thus :  *£/jiot  r^  Sikovn  ?rot€iv  tov  vofwv, 
[sc  TToieli']  TO  KoXov ;  thus  making  to  koXov  a  synonyme  with  tof 
vofjLov,  and  supposing  iroielv  to  be  virtually  repeated  before  it. 
So  Tholuck,  Knapp,  et  al.  This  explanation  is  a  possible  one ; 
but  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  feel  that  it  is  probable.  In 
sense  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other ;  and  therefore 
it  offers  no  special  inducement  to  adopt  it.  That  vd/tos  in  this 
case  does  not  mean  the  Mosaic  law,  as  some  maintain,  seems  to 
me  quite  certain  from  the  two  different  senses  given  to  vo/aoc  in 
verse  23. 

JHcil  is  at  hand,  evil  is  near  or  in  readiness,  i/ioi  to  icaxor 
TiopcucciTcu.  The  meaning  here  is,  as  verse  23  shows,  that  evil 
stands  ready  to  usurp  the  place  of  good,  and  does  in  fact  usurp 
it.  This  last  clause,  beginning  with  ot*,  etc,  is  epexegetical 
of  TOV  v6fjun\ 
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(22)  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God^  as  it  respects  the  internal 
man,  <rvvq^ltjajL  yap  ....  av^fHairov.  The  stMitimciit  is,  for 
substance,  the  same  as  in  verses  15  — 17;  but  the  costume  in 
which  it  appear:^  is  diverse.  That  the  sentiment,  moreov<T,  is 
epexegetical  of  verse  21,  is  quite  j)hiin.  Hence  the  yap  illustran- 
tis  with  wliich  it  is  introduc^ed.  ^vm^fjuu  hen:  corresponds  to 
arvfi<l>rj/u\n  verse  IG;  and  ffntt  dySponroVj  liere,  corres|)ond'j  to^yco 
in  verse  1 7.  If  the  strenjjth  of  the  expression  amrqSofuu  Ttp  vop^y 
is  sup{)osed  to  be  inconsistent  witli  an  unregenenite  state,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  whether  tlie  expression  in  verse  14,  on  the  otlier 
side,  is  not  still  stronger.  Tlie  truth  is,  in  a  contnist  like  this, 
where  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  wrought  up  to  a  hi«rh  pitch  of 
feeling,  the  mere  forms  of  expression  cannot  in  tluMnselves  go 
very  far  toward  establishing  any  principle  of  doctrine.  It  is  to 
the  object  at  which  the  writer  is  aiming,  that  we  must  I(K)k  ;  and 
this  object  has  been  alrcjuly  brouglit  to  view.  But  if  any  one 
insists  on  urging  the  form  of  expression,  l(»l  him  first  construe 
verse  14  by  the  rule  which  he  himself  hei*e  adopts ;  and  then 
compare  Mark  vi.  20  i^Scu)?  avrov  t]kov€,  i,  e.,  Herod  lu^aixl  John 
^£(09 ;  John  V.  35.  Matt.  xiii.  20.  John  ii.  23  —  25.  Acts  viii.  13, 
com  p.  verse  20  —  23,  Isa.  Iviii.  2,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked, 
tliat  "  they  delight  to  know  my  ways,'*  and  "  they  take  delight  in 
approaching  to  God."  Comp.  also  1  K.  xxi.  27  —  29.  1  John 
ill.  9.  Ps.  cxix.  3.  Many  oilier  passages  of  the  like  tenor  could 
be  adduced,  in  order  to  show  that  a  qualified  sense  is  to  be  put 
on  such  expressions.  Above  ail,  John  xv.  22  —  24.  Matt.  vi. 
24.  Luke  xvi.  13  and  xiv.  2G,  show  that  very  strong  expressions 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  which  is  under  consideration. 

In  accordance  with  such  examples,  and  with  the  whole  context, 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  tliat  verse  22  only  expresses  in  a  more 
intense  form  and  with  more  feeling,  what  is  simply  expressed  in 
verse  16,  crvfK^Y/fit  rtu  vojjma.  The  approbation,  com{)lacency  (so 
to  speak),  which  reason  and  conscience  yield  to  the  divine  law  as 
holy  and  good,  is  strongly  expr(\ssed  indeed ;  but  not  more  so  than 
in  the  cases  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  above,  and  al)out  the 
exegesis  of  which  there  can  be  no  disagreement.  In  fact  the 
very  next  verse  shows  that  the  apostle  cannot  here  be  understood 
to  mean  the  pleasure  which  a  regenerate  and  filial  spirit  takes  in 
the  divine  law ;  for  this,  as  chap.  viii.  1  —  17  most  clearly  shows, 
would  lead  the  person  who  might  possess  it  to  "  walk  after  the 
Spirit  **  and  not  "  after  the  flesh ; "  while  here,  the  very  individ- 
ual who  "  delights  in  tlio  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man,"  is  at 
tlie  same  time  repniscMited  as  being  under  the  actual  dominion  of 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  led  to  destruction  by  it.  Is  this  the 
real  state  of  a  child  of  God  ?  Comp.  viii.  9  —  14. 
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(23)  But  I  perceive  another  law  in  my  members^  VKnrnng 
against  the  law  of  my  mindL,  pXano  Sc  .  .  .  .  /tov.  Ac  adversa- 
tire  or  digjundire ;  t.  e^  notwithstanding  my  reason  and  con- 
science strongly  approve  of  the  divine  law,  yet  I  do  not  obey  it ; 
for  there  is  another  law  directly  opposed  to  it,  viz.,  the  law  dic- 
tated by  my  carnal  pa<^ions  and  desires.  —  Nofu>9  mast  of  course 
mean  not  law  in  the  sense  of  precepts^  but  a  predominating  ten' 
dency^  t.  «.,  it  has  a  figurative  or  secondary  sense,  kindred  to  the 
meaning  which  we  oflen  give  it,  in  speaking  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  laws  of  fluids,  etc.  McXccri  is  only  another  designation  of 
axafia,  o-dp^,  or  avBpnairo^  aapKuco^ ;  comp.  verse  5.  The  ground 
of  employing  vofio^  in  this  case,  is  paronomasia;  for  it  stands  as 
the  offset  to  another  kind  of  vofio^  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
clause — As  to  foos  (Gen.  of  vovs),  it  evidently  means  the  same 
thing  as  the  ecrto  ay^ptinro^  above.  —  This  law  not  only  wars 
against  the  law  of  the  inner  man,  but  actually  overcomes  it  — 
al^QjuaXiarCtjofvTa  /xc  .  .  .  .  /lov,  lit.  making  me  a  captive  to  the  law 
of  sin  which  is  in  my  members,  t.  e.,  reducing  me  to  entire  sub- 
jection unto,  placing  me  altogether  at  the  disposal  of,  the  law  of 
sin  or  carnal  self.  AixftaXayri^iovra  comes  from  aixfLi^  a  spear  and 
aXwa  to  take,  seize  upon,  and  belongs  to  the  later  Greek.  Cap- 
tives taken  in  war  were  put  to  death,  or  kept  or  sold  as  slaves, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  victor.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  the 
law  of  sin  had  entire  rule  or  control,  notwithstanding  the  inner 
man  decided  against  it  And  can  such  be  the  habitual  state  of 
any  real  Christian  ? 

If  the  reader  is  in  any  measure  perplexed  with  the  question. 
How  could  the  other  law  in  his  members  bring  him  into  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin,  when  the  law  of  sin,  t.^.,  a  predominating  sinful 
propensity  is  the  very  thing  designated  by  both  expressions? 
The  obvious  answer  is,  that  here,  as  in  verses  17,  20,  sin  is  per- 
sonified, and  the  carnal  man  is  represented  as  being  ruled  over 
or  subdued  and  made  captive  by  it  The  difficulty  is  merely 
of  a  rhetorical  nature,  and  belongs  only  to  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation. 

(24)  Wretched  man  that  I  am  I  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  which  occasions  this  death  or  condemnation  f  raXauTnapoi 
....  Tovrov.  No  wonder  that  the  sinner,  whose  conscience 
has  been  awakened  by  the  law  of  God,  and  who  has  been  brought 
by  bitter  experience  to  see  that  all  which  reason  and  conscience 
do  for  him  proves  ineffectual  as  to  the  actual  control  of  his  lusts 
and  passions  —  no  wonder  that  he  should  be  constrained,  in  view 
of  the  dreadful  condemnation  which  seems  to  await  him,  to  ex- 
claim, "  Wretched  man  that  I  am !  **  Well  may  he  express  a 
wish,  too,  for  deliverance  from  the  predominating  power  of  his 
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bodily  carnal  lusts  and  inclinations ;  wliich,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  that  his  awakened  conscience  makes,  continue  to 
expose  him  to  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  yea  to  its  ajr^^ruvated 
penalty. 

The  body  of  this  deaths  rev  a-wfiaro^  tov  ^avdrov  tovtov  is  con- 
strued by  some  as  being  equivalent  to  o-co/ia  ^n/rdv,  i.  e.,  frail, 
dying  body.  The  sentiment  would  then  be  :  '  Oh,  that  I  might 
die,  or  be  liberated  from  this  mortal  body ! '  This  would,  in  the 
connection  here  presented,  be  the  language  of  despair ;  like  that 
of  Job  when  in  deep  distress,  iii.  3  —  11.  x.  18.  But  although 
this  is  a  possible^  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  probable  senses  as 
the  comparison  of  it  with  chap.  viii.  2  shows.  2oj/Aa  I  undei*- 
stand  here  (so  not  unfrequently  elsewhere)  as  equivalent  to  cropf, 
1.  «.,  as  designating  the  seat  of  carnal  desires.  In  such  a  sense 
a-dpi  stands  opposed  to  irvevfiaj  in  John  iii.  6.  Rom.  viii.  9,  5,  G. 
©ayarov  is  the  Genitive  of  effect,  as  grammarians  say,  i.  e.,  it  is  a 
Grenitive  which  marks  or  designates  the  effect  [)roduced  by  o-w/xa ; 
and  this  latter  word  designates  the  agent,  viz.,  carnal  desire  in 
natural  men,  which  leads  to  death  or  condemnation ;  comp.  viii. 
6.  Comp.  verse  13,  where  ofxapTia  is  said  to  work  death  ;  which 
sin  is  only  a  personification  of  the  carnal  appetites,  and  dwells  in 
the  carnal  man;  see  veraes  17,  20,  and  comp.  verse  18.  So  here 
it  is  intimated  of  the  body,  which  is  the  abode  of  this  a/xaprui,  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  death. 

(25)  /  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  €v\apurriii 
....  rjfjuov,*  viz.,  that  there  is  deliverance ;  an  exclamation 
from  sympathy  for  the  guilty  and  wretched  sufferer,  who  had  just 
been  described.  It  should  be  read  as  in  a  parenthesis,  inasmuch 
as  it  breaks  in  altogether  upon  the  thread  of  discourse,  and  is 
simply  an  anticipation  of  what  is  about  to  follow  in  chap.  viii. 

Wherefore  I  the  same  person  serve  with  the  mind  the  law  of 
God,  btU  vnth  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin,  apa  ovv  ....  a/Aoprtas.  A 
summary  of  the  whole  preceding  representation,  as  apa  ovv 
denotes,  in  respect  to  the  contest  which  he  had  been  describing. 
The  sum  of  all  is :  *  While  my  mind,  i.  e,,  reason  and  conscience, 
takes  part  with  the  law  of  God  and  approves  its  sanctions,  my 
carnal  part  obtains  the  actual  predomintuice,  and  brings  me  into 
a  state  of  condemnation  and  ruin.'  Why  should  the  apostle  pre- 
fer VOV5  here  and  in  verse  23,  to  irvtvfia  the  natural  and  usual 
antithesis  of  o-apf  ?  The  obvious  answer  seems  to  be,  that  he 
especially  designs  to  characterize  the  intellectual,  rational,  and 
moral  eyw  of  man,  as  being  that  part  of  him  which  approves  the 

*  The  text  here  is  very  doubtful.  Lachmann,  Alford  and  others  ])rcfer 
the  reading :  x<^*s  ^y  0€(^  hh,  'iTjaov,  etc.  The  idea  is  nearly  the  same,  which- 
ever text  wo  adopt. 
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law  of  God.  —  AvT05  eyw,  /  myself;  so  designated  here,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  lyco  now  introduced 
(self  in  the  usual  and  comprehensive  sense),  from  the  cyca  carnal 
and  internal  which  he  had  all  along  been  employing,  t.  e^  the 
two  selves  which  he  had  been  representing.  The  cyu»  avros, 
then  is  the  same  person  (as  we  say),  who  has,  while  in  a 
law-state,  two  minds  or  inclinations  in  him.  I  do  not  perceive  any 
need  of  the  difficulties  which  some  commentators  have  made  here. 

But  what  follows  from  all  this  ?  Just  what  the  writer  set  out 
to  prove,  viz.,  (1)  That  the  law  of  Grod,  which  has  reason  and 
conscience  on  its  side,  is  not  to  be  accused  as  being  the  efficient 
cause  of  sin  ;  but  that  the  indulgence  of  the  sinner's  own  evil 
passions  is  the  direct  cause  of  his  guilt  and  misery.  (2)  That 
the  law,  with  all  its  holiness  and  justice,  and  goodness,  and  even 
with  reason  and  conscience  on  its  side,  is  unable  to  control  the 
person  who  is  yet  under  it,  and  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  the 
gospel.  From  all  this  follows  the  grand  deduction  which  the 
apostle  intends  to  make,  viz.,  that  we  must  be  "  under  grace,"  in 
order  to  subdue  our  sinful  passions  and  desires.  In  other  words: 
"  Christ  is  our  ayuwfio^,  as  well  as  our  Swcouxrvny." 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  whole  representation  we  may 
well  ask ;  What  stronger  proof  could  the  apostle  produce,  than 
that  which  he  has  brought  forward,  in  order  to  show  that  the  law 
is  ineffectual  as  the  means  of  subduing  the  power  of  sin  and  of 
sanctifying  sinners  ?  The  law  with  aU  its  terrors  and  strictness, 
even  when  reason  and  conscience  are  on  its  side,  cannot  deliver 
€K  Tov  awfiaro^  rov  ^avdrov  Tovro.  On  the  contrary,  its  very  re- 
straints are  the  occasion  of  the  sinner's  guilt  being  aggravated, 
because  his  passions  are  excited  by  them  to  more  vehement  op- 
position. Does  not  all  this  fully  and  satisfactorily  establish  the 
assertion  implied  in  verse  5,  ra  iraJ^rnixiTa  rwv  ofjuoLfyruov  ra  8ta  tov 
vofjiov  ?  And  yet,  with  what  admirable  caution  and  prudence  is 
the  whole  of  this  nice  and  difficult  discussion  conducted  ?  The 
law  stands  fully  vindicated.  Even  the  sinner  himself,  who 
abuses  it  to  his  own  aggravated  guilt  and  ruin,  is  obliged  to  con- 
cede that  it  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  But  with  all  its  excel- 
lence and  glory,  with  all  its  promises  and  threatenings,  it  never 
did  and  never  can  redeem  one  soul  from  death,  nor  "  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  sins."  Christ  is,  afler  all,  our  only  and  all-sufficient 
Saviour  ;  his  is  "  the  only  name  given  under  heaven  among  men 
whereby  we  can  be  saved."  He  is  "  our  wisdom,  our  jiLstifica" 
ti'mi,  our  sanctification,  and  our  redemption."  What  then  becomes 
of  all  the  vain  and  selfish  hopes  of  the  legalist  ?  The  apostle  has 
scattered  them  to  the  winds,  and  showed  that '  no  man  can  come 
unto  the  Father,  except  by  the  Son,' 
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That  there  is,  after  all,  adequate  help  for  the  poor  porishinpj 
sinner,  the  apostle  next  proceeds  to  sliow.  AVliat  the  law  could 
not  accomplish,  Christ  has  effected.  Tliat  control  over  the  carnal 
passions  and  desires^  which  no  legal  penalties  and  no  nMuon- 
strances  of  reason  and  conscience  would  give  to  him,  tlie  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  the  gos|)el,  doi»s  impart.  No 
longer  does  he  live  to  the  flesh ;  no  more  does  sin  have  a  habitual 
and  supreme  control  over  him.  Such  is  tlie  happy  state  to  whidi 
the  perishing  sinner  comes,  by  being  brought  xnro  x^ipiv ;  and 
this,  he  has  abundant  assurance,  will  be  a  permanent  state,  t.  e., 
his  *  grace  will  be  crowned  with  glory.*  Such  is  the  theme  of  the 
next  chapter.  For  additional  hints  respecting  the  grounds  on 
which  chap.  yii.  5  —  25  has  been  interpreted,  as  having  respect 
to  a  person  who  is  under  the  law  and  not  under  grace,  see  the 
Elxcursus  upon  this  chapter. 


CHAP.  Vm.  1  —  11. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (verses  7 — 25),  the  apostle  has  Illustrated  and  enforced 
the  proposition  made  in  chap  vii.  5,  Tiz.,  that  while  in  a  carnal  state,  our  sinful  pas- 
sions aro  not  <»ily  exercised,  but  that  they  are  even  rendered  more  vigorous  or 
enei^ic  by  reason  of  tlie  restraints  which  the  divine  law  puts  upon  them;  and 
consequently,  that  they  *  bring  forth  fhiit  unto  death.'  The  law,  then,  being  thus 
abused  by  our  unholy  inclinations  and  desires,  and  made  the  occasion  of  increas- 
ing our  sin,  and  enhancing  our  condemnation,  can  never  be  the  means  of  our 
salvation  or  deliverance  from  that  very  penalty  which  itself  pronounces  on  all 
transgressors. 

The  preiwnt  chapter  exhibits  the  antithesis  of  all  this.  It  is  a  commentary  upon 
vii.  6,  or  at  least  an  enlargement  and  illustration  of  the  sentiment  there  exhibited. 
As  verse  6  there  is  the  antithesis  of  verse  5;  so  here  viiL  1 — 11  is  the  antithesis  of 
vii.  7—25. 

(1)  JVbtr  then,  apa  vuv,  t.  e.,  now  agreeably  to  this,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  has  been  said.  "Apa  is  here,  as  usually, 
illative,  at  least  in  part  But  it  does  not  stand  connected  with 
the  next  preceding  sentence.  The  reader  must  go  back  beyond 
the  illustration  in  vii.  7  —  25,  to  vii.  6,  and  vii.  4,  in  order  to 
find  the  connection  of  the  Spa  vvv  here.*  The  course  of  the 
sentiment  is  thus :  *  Since  ye  liave  been  absolved  from  your  legal 
state,  u  e.,  since  ye  have  quit  your  hope  of  being  sanctified  and 
saved  by  the  law,  and  have  become  united  to  Christ  in  order  that 

*  Meyer,  Alfbrd,  and  others,  refer  this  directly  to  the  25th  verse :  I  my- 
self with  my  mind  serve,  etc.  There  is  then,  now  no  condemnation,  i.  e.  be- 
cause tnth  your  mind,  and  that  mind  dwelt  in  and  led  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
jon  serve,  delight  in  the  law  of  God.  But  it  seems  far  more  natural  to  refer 
It  to  the  general  idea  in  the  previous  discussion :  since  you  are  not  under  law, 
but  under  grace,  there  is  now,  etc. 
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you  may  bring  forth  fruit  unto  Grod  and  serve  him  in  newness 
of  spirit,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  you  in  your  present  state.' 
This  of  course  imphes  that  there  would  have  been  condemnation 
to  them,  had  they  remained  under  the  law. 

-M>  condemnation,  ovScv  ....  KaraKptfia,  here  means,  of  course, 
no  condemnation  which  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  no  penalty 
actually  to  be  inflicted.  The  gospel  condemns  all  sin  either  in 
believers  or  others,  with  even  more  strictness  than  the  law  (see 
Matt.  V.)  ;  but  under  it  a  way  of  pardon  is  provided,  by  which 
the  condemned  may  obtain  remission  of  the  penalty  that  they 
have  incurred. 

The  subject  of  condemnation  is  suggested  here  by  the  previous 
exclamation  :  Tt?  fi€  pxxrerai  Ik  tov  o-wftaro?  rov  Savdrov  tovtov  ; 
Besides,  sin  and  condemnation  are  inseparably  connected ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  in  verse  2  the  apostle  speaks  of  "  deliverance 
from  sin  and  death"  by  the  power  and  grace  of  the  gospel.  The 
subject  of  death  or  condemnation  is,  however,  merely  secondary 
here  ;  for  chaps,  i.  —  v.  fully  treat  of  this.  It  is  sanctification, 
and  not  justification  which,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  is  the 
main  subject  of  discussion  here.  This  is  made  quite  plain  by 
verse  3,  seq. 

To  those  who  are  in  Christ,  rot?  it^  X/owrr«  'Iiyo-ou,  t.  e.,  those 
who  are  truly  and  spiritually  united  to  Christ ;  comp.  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  Rom.  xvi.  7  — 11.  Pliil.  i.  1.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  So  Erasmus :  Qui 
in  Christo  insiti  sunt.  The  ground  of  this  idiom,  is  the  spiritvud 
union  which  exists  between  the  Head  of  the  church  and  its 
members;  comp.  Eph.  v.  30.  1  Cor.  vi.  15.  xii.  27.  Eph.  iv.  15, 
16.  John  xvii.  11,  21,  23.  xiv.  20.  1  John  iv.  13.  iii.  24. 

The  phrase,  iirj  Kara  ....  irvfvfia,  is  marked  by  Knapp  as 
spurious,  and  is  omitted  by  Mill,  Semler,  Bengel,  Griesbach, 
Vater,  Lachmann,  and  Ruckert.  It  is  omitted  in  manuscripts 
C,  D.,  F.,  G.;  also  in  many  versions  and  fathers.  Only  the 
last  clause,  however,  i.  c,  dXXa  Kara  Trvevfjua,  is  omitted  in  manu- 
scripts A.,  B. ;  also  in  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  ver- 
sions ;  likewise  in  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  many  of  the  fathers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance  whether  the  words  are 
received  or  rejected,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  far  as  the 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  concerned.  The  very  same  words 
occur  again  in  veree  4 ;  and  accordingly  many  critics  liave  sup- 
posed that  they  are  not  genuine  here.  But  we  may  as  well 
attempt  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  verse  4  by  assuming  that  it 
is  a  mere  repetition  of  this,  as  the  spuriousness  of  this  by  assum- 
ing it  to  be  a  repetition  of  verse  4.  The  external  evidence  only 
makes  the  genuineness  of  it  doubtful.  The  sense  is :  '  Who  do 
not  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  flesh, 
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but  walk  in  such  a  manner  as  accords  with  tne  (l<*>iros  which 
the  spirit  imparts,'  and  the  whole  chiuse  is  epcxcgctical,  and 
added  in  order  to  characterize  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jccits. 

(2)  The  word  vojjuk  here  will  be  ])est  undin-stcKxl  by  referring 
back  to  vii.  21,  23,  25,  when»,  in  vofiov,  hcpov  voijlov,  and  vo/na 
a/xapria^,  the  word  means  dictate  (as  we  say),  domindtio^JHSsti.'n^ 
prcBceptum.  As  vo/uto?  dfjuapria^  means  dictate  of  «//?,  so  rrJ/io? 
Ilvcu/xaro?  (the  opi)0>ite  of  vdftos  afxaprui's;)  niiHt  mean  dictate'  of 
the  Spirit,  i,  e,,  the  law  of  the  new  mau^  whirh  resit ffs  from  the 
infiaences  of  the  spirit,  who  imparts  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  true 
Christian  life. 

Of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Ji^stts,  Tn^cr/jtaros  ttjs  ^onj<;  ev 
XptoTw  'IiycroO,  i,e,,  of  the  Spirit  which  inipjirts  true,  quick'jning. 
Christian  influence  or  a  Christian  disposition  ;  conip.  as  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  verses  9,  11  below;  also  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12. 
xii.  4,  7,  11,  13.  Something  different  from  the  natural  powers 
or  the  natural  conscience  of  men  is  meant,  as  is  plain,  from  com- 
paring this  with  wliat  is  asserted  of  the  natural  conscience?  in  vii. 
15  —  25  ;  when  the  inefficacy  of  the  natural  conscience  to  control 
the  passions  and  to  free  the  sinner  from  the  condemning  sentence 
of  God's  holy  law  is  conspicuous.  Zisnj<s  is  abstract  for  concrete, 
designating  quality  and  holding  the  place  of  an  adjective ;  i,  e,, 
life-giving,  quickening,  *Ev  Xpurria  'Ir/o-oO  means  the  same  as  in 
verse  1.  The  sentiment  then  is  this:  'The  dictate  of  or  the  in- 
clination imparted  by  the  Spirit,  who  quickens  those  that  once 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  gives  them  the  predominant 
inclination  to  live  in  Christ." 

This  influence  of  the  Spirit,  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  f  ees  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  [from]  decUh,  Here  (as  this  is  the  antith(?sis 
of  the  former  clause  of  the  verse),  the  law  of  si?i  means  the  dictate 
[jussum  or  impetus]  of  sin,  which  leads  to  death  or  condemna- 
tion. To  suppose  ttTTo  to  be  repeated  or  implied  before  tov  &ayd- 
Tov,  seems  to  be  the  most  coiTCct  method  of  explaining  the 
phrases;  yet, .if  any  one  prefers,  he  may  constiiie  it  thus:  '  The 
law,  viz.,  impetus,  which  leads  to  sin  and  condemnation.'  The 
apostle  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Christians  who  are  under  the 
influences  of  *  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,'  are  perfectly 
sinless,  but  that  they  are  freed  from  the  predominating  power  of 
sinful  inclination,  such  as  is  described  in  the  preceding  cliai)ter, 
verses  7  —  23,  and  such  as  subjects  them  to  the  penalty  of  the 
divine  law.  More  than  this  need  not  be  attached  to  his  words  ; 
and  more  than  this  cannot  properly  be  attached  to  them,  when 
the  antithesis  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  taken  into  the  account, 
or  when  facts  themselves  are  regarded. 

(3)  J^or  that  which  the  law  cotdd  not  effect,  or  that  which  was 

23 
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tmpossihle  for  the  law,  to  yap  dSuvarov  rov  vofuw,*  viz.,  that  wliicli 
the  law  of  works  could  not  effect  or  accomplish.  What  that  is, 
is  designated  bj  the  sequel,  viz.,  the  subjugation  of  sin  or  the 
sinful  affections  and  lusts  of  men,  the  slaying  of  the  earned  man. 
This,  as  the  preceding  chapter  abundantly  shows,  could  not  be 
effected  by  the  law  ;  which  served  rather  to  irritate  and  rouse  up 
the  carnal  man  than  to  subjugate  and  destroy  him.  Tap  is 
prefixed  to  a  clause  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustration  or 
confirmation. 

Because  it  was  weak  through  the  fleshy  iv  w  rfo-^evei  8ta  rrjs  cap' 
Kos,  I.  €.,  because,  through  the  strength  of  our  carnal  inclinations 
and  desires,  it  was  unable  to  regulate  our  hves  so  that  we 
should  be  perfect  or  entirely  free  from  sin;  comp.  vii.  14  —  25. 
Xdpi  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  designates  carnal  appetites  or 
inclinations. 

What  the  law  of  works  could  not  effect,  6  ©cos  ....  oftapruis, 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  our  sinful  fleshy  t.  e., 
God  sending  his  Son,  with  a  body,  or  having  a  nature,  like  that 
of  corrupt  and  sinful  men  [did  accomplish].     "ETroti^c,  therefore, 
or  some  verb  of  an  equivalent  meaning,  should  doubtless  be  sup- 
plied.    Others  translate  thus :  '  As  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
law,'  etc.     But  the  idea  in  this  case  seems  to  be  left  in  an  imper- 
fect state.     The  simple  meaning  is :  '  What  the  law  could  not  ac- 
complish, God  by  the  mission  of  his  Son  did  accomplish.'     As  to 
ofiouDfuiTL  crap#co9  dfjLaprias,  comp.  John.  i.  14.  Rom.  i.  3.  Heb.  ii. 
14,  17.  iv.  15.  Phil.  ii.  7.  Gal.  iv.  4.  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.     The  phrase  cv  ofjiouapxiTi  does  not  mean,  as  the  Docetae  con^ 
strued  it,  merely  an  apparent  likeness  of  human  nature  and  not 
a  real  one ;  for  in  Heb.  ii.   17,  Christ  is  said  6piouaS^  Karbi 
iravTo,  m  i^espect  to  his  brethren,  t.  e.,  men.    That  Jesus  possessed 
a  nature  realli/  and  truly  like  our  own,  is  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  passage  above  quoted,  and  others  of  the  like  tenor. 
JNo  less  certain  is  it  that  he  did  not  on  that  account  become  a 
sinner;  see  Heb.  iv.  15.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  vii.  26.     The  idea 
tneretore  m  the  expression  before  us,  is,  that  Christ  took  on  him 
sucn  a  physical  nature  as  sinful  men  possess,  with  all  the  powers, 
lacuities,  and  susceptibihties  of  soul  and  body,  which  belong  to  hu- 
th^^^t    ?i:.    ^S^^ingly  the  apostle  represents  him  as  having 
^LX^vl         ""^ ''"''  "''^"^'  ^^  »s  ^^eling  tl^e  power  of  tempta- 
IMS  nnt      '^^^f/'.^'i^^  "S  although  without  sin ;  Heb.  iv.  15. 
It  1.  not  susceptibility  of  being  excited  by  sinful  objects,  then, 

sition  wi^i  the  dan^P^^lf '  ^^  .  .  .  ^vvoroy  is  in  the  nominative,  and  in  appo- 
i  What  is  in,paisibrfS,r  to  S^i^pSsh^^^  '"^  ^'  condemnix^tc. 
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which  makes  men  sinners,  but  it  is  the  yielding  to  this  excitement. 
This  Jesus  did  not 

The  phrase  jcai  rrtpX  ofiapria^  may  be  equivalent  to  icat  irpoa-' 
^opf  irepl  dfjuapTia's,  and  by  an  offering  for  sin.  The  elliptical 
phrase,  Trepi  ofjuapTuvs,  is  fmiuontly  used  iustetid  of  the  entire  one ; 
comp.  Heb.  x.  18,  with  x.  8,  C.  Lev.  iv.  3.  Num.  viii.  8.  Ps. 
xxxix.  6  (Sept)  There  can  be  no  serious  dillicuhy  in  n^gard  to 
such  an  ellipsis.  iVIoreover,  tliat  a/iapria  alone  is  sometimes  used 
for  sin-offering  (nxan),  seems  to  be  aUojjetlHjr  probable  from  2 
Cor.  v.  21,  ofjiopTtav  ivoirfa-€;  also  from  lleb,  ix.  28,  x^'-^  ofjuip* 
Tta?.  In  this  way  vffA  afjioprw  would  be  construed  as  desijpiat- 
ing  the  way  or  means  by  wbich  Ciirist  cou^l  'mned  or  desti*oyed 
sin,  viz.,  by  giving  himself  an  offering  for  sin,  and  so  procuring 
sanctifying  grace  for  sinners. 

But  although  I  adopted  this  interpretiition  in  the  former  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  it  seems  better  to  take  trepi  in  some  of  its  more 
usual  meanings ;  in  respect  to,  on  account  of  for  the  sake  of  for, 
concerning,  respecting,  because  of  about,  etc.  In  significations  so 
multiform  and  generic  as  these,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
latitude  in  which  irtpL  is  used  must  be  very  gn*at.  In  connection 
with  expiations,  sacrifices,  etc.,  it  often  hits  the  meanings :  for,  on 
account  of,  because  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present 
case,  e.  g,,  IVIark  i.  44,  *  Offer  what  is  commandecl,  irepl  tov  ica^a- 
purpjov,^  1.  e.,for  the  sake  o/* accomplishing  or  efl'ecting  the  requi- 
site legal  purification;  so  also  in  Luke  v.  14.  In  Luke  ii.  27  : 
irepi  avTovy  in  his  behalf  on  his  accounts  for  him,*  So  in  Heb.  v. 
3,  'offerings  Trept  tov  Xaov,for  the  people,  i.  e,,  in  their  behalf.' 
But  when  dfiofyria  follows  Trcpt^  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  dif- 
ferent shade  of  sense.  Thus  in  Heb,  x.  18  irpocr^fiopa  ircpl  apxip- 
rias,  Heb.  x.  26  ^vcrla  Trepi  ofiapruav,  Heb.  x.  G,  8  Trept  apjapTui^s 
(elliptically  for  irpocnf^opa  ir^pl  apxiprriafi,  comp.  v.  18),  1  Peter  iii. 
18  v€pi  afjuoLpeTW  hraJ^€,  1  John  ii.  2.  iv.  10  1X00-/109  Trcpi  rcov 
ofjMpTUJiy,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sacrifice  was  occasioned 
by  sin,  and  that  it  is  offered  in  relation  to  sin,  i,  e,,  in  order  to 
make  atonement  for  it  So  I  would  construe  Trcpi  ap^apria^  in  the 
verse  before  us.  It  is  connected  with  irip.xpa^  rov  kavrov  YIoV,  and 
the  apostle  makes  two  affirmations,  viz.,  {(i)  God  sent  his  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  i.  e.,  with  the  nature  of  those  whom  he  was 
to  redeem,  (b)  God  sent  him  ical  ir^l  apxLprias,  also  on  accou7it 
of  sin,  t.  e.,  to  make  atonement  for  it,  to  prev(»nt  its  evil  effects. 
The  change  of  prepositions,  {iv  being  first  employed  and  then 
?r^i);  and  the  consequent  change  of  construction,  is  not  unusual 
in  the  writings  of  Paul.  Ilcpt  d/iaprttt?  hero,  seems  plainly  to  be 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  paronomasia,  with  op.oi(jip.aTi  a-apKos 
apjofyrCas,     And  for  a  like  reason,  and  in  reference  to  the  two  last 
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words  of  this  clause,  he  says  immediately  afterwards,  Korcicpiyc 
TTjv  afjLCLpTiav  €v  TJ  (TopKiy  I.  ^.,  thc  siii  ahready  mentioDed  (the  arti- 
cle is  used  here  before  afjuapriay),  and  the  sin  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  flesh,  ^.  e.,  in  our  carnal  passions  and  appetites,  t^  craptci 
(also  with  the  article).  The  whole  phraseology  is  parowowicwMic 
in  a  peculiar  degree. 

Condemned  sin  in  the  fleshj  Koracpive  •  •  •  •  onpKCf  t.  e.,  (as 
many  explain)  condemned  the  sin  which  fleshly  appetites  occa- 
sion. The  word  Karacptye  has  occasioned  much  diiticulty  among 
critics.  The  reason  why  it  is  employed  here,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  writer  had  just  used  Karaxpi/ia  in  verse  1.  The  antithesis 
stands  thus:  -There  is  now  no  jcaraxpi/xa  for  Christians;  but 
there  is  a  Karcucpcfia  of  their  carnal  appetites  and  desires  ; '  i.  e^ 
Christians  are  indeed  delivered  from  the  penalty  of  death,  but 
their  sinful  lusts  are  condemned  to  death  or  slain,  in  consequence 
of  the  provision  made  by  Jesus  Christ  for  their  deliverance.  In 
such  a  paronomasiac  use  of  words,  we  are  not  to  feel  obliged  to 
remain  by  the  mere  literal  and  usual  meaning,  but  to  give  the 
latitude  which  the  nature  6f  the  connection  requires.  The 
meaning  of  the  apostle  evidently  is,  that  instead  of  being  con- 
demned themselves,  Christians  experience,  through  the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  condemnation  of  the  sin  within  them  which  works 
their  ruin.  This  very  same  idea  is  insisted  on  in  diflerent  lan- 
guage at  large  in  chap.  vi.  2  — 11,  where  the  old  man  is  repre- 
sented as  crucijied,  mortijledy  etc  The  expected  consequence  of 
KariKpiv^  afiapTLov  here  is  plainly  that  Christians  should  yield 
obedience  to  the  divine  precepts ;  tva  to  Sucauafia  k,  t.  A-,  verse 
4.  And  so  according  to  chap.  vi.  1 1  seq.,  he  whose  old  man  w 
crucijied  lives  henceforth  to  God.  Such  of  course  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  carnal  aflections  being  put  to  deathj  or  (to  use  the 
language  of  our  text)  condemned^  i.  e.,  to  death,  (Karcjcptvc  not 
ocptvc).  All  this  is  effected  by  the  mission  of  Christ,  who 
carae  to  save  his  people  from  the  power  as  well  as  from  the 
penalty  of  sin. 

The  words  cv  aapKL  here  may  be  joined  with  AfiapTiayy  and  so 
indicate  what  Paul  has  so  often  declared  in  the  preceding  context, 
viz.,  that  sin  is  occasioned  by  fleshly  appetites  and  desires ;  and 
so  the  majority  of  expositors  understand  it.  In  such  a  case  t^  v 
iv  a-apKL  would  be  the  usual  and  full  mode  of  expression  ;  but  the 
article  may  be  omitted ;  see  New  Test.  Gram.  §  92.  L  But  h^ 
aapKL  may  be  joined  in  sense  with  icaTcicpu/c,  and  so  indicate  the 
manner  or  means  in  or  by  which  Christ  condemned  sin,  viz.,  by 
assuming  our  fleshly  nature  (cv  ofiouafmri  aapKo^  afiofyria^). 
Many  prefer  this  construction  as  the  more  api)osite  and  con- 
gruous.    Either  sense  is  good,  and  allowed  by  the  idiom  of  the 
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The  course  of  thought,  which  is  somowhat  ohscurcd  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  may  be  ma<le  plain  to  the  reader  by  a 
somewhat  different  position  of  some  parts  of  the  sentence.  A',  y., 
*Grod  sent  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  on  ac(»onnt  of 
their  sins,  and  destroyed  the  |X)wer  of  sin  in  their  carnal  nature, 
(which  the  law  could  not  possibly  effect  because  it  was  dfprivecl 
of  its  energy  through  the  strength  of  the  carnal  affections),  in 
order  that  the  precepts  of  the  law  which  demands  holint^ss  of  lif(», 
might  be  obeyed  by  those  who  walk  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  spirit.' 

(4)  The  precepts  of  the  late,  rh  8ucaia)/i.a  rov  vo/jlov.  So  in  the 
Septuagint  Sucoujfia  is  used  to  translate  pn ,  KS'r^ ,  and  n*:£"3 . 
IIXi|po)^  iv  rffiiv,  might  he  accomplished  or  done  by  us  ;  viz.,  tliat 
we,  who  are  influenced  and  guided  by  the  Spirit,  might  be  obedi- 
ent to  divine  precepts  recpiiring  holiness  of  life,  and  no  longer 
devoted  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Here  then  we  have  a  view  of  the  end  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  death  of  Christ;  viz.,  the  sanctification  of  believers.  This 
is  one  of  the  passages,  whicli  shows  the  whole  drift  of  the  dis- 
course in  chap.  vii.  and  viii..  1  —  11.  'Ev  rjfuv  may  be  i:cn<lcred 
by  M?,  but  better,  in  us,  so  as  to  designate  the  internal  si)iritual 
influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  believers,  inasmuch  as  it 
causes  a  conformity  of  spirit  or  heart  to  him.  Some  understand 
this  verse  as  having  respect  to  an  imputed  and  vicarious  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  or  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience  to  believers. 
But  the  context  shows  plainly,  that  actual  sanctification,  the 
mortification  or  death  of  sin,  is  here  the  subject  of  discussion. 

(5)  J^or  they  who  are  in  a  carnal  state,  have  regard  to  carnal 
things,  ol  yap  ....  if>pavova'Lv,  Tap  illustrantis.  Kara  a-dpKa  is 
here  used,  because  tlie  same  phrase  stands  in  the  preceding  verse. 
ETvou  Kara  (rapKO,  to  be  according  to  thejlesh,  does  not  difter  in 
sense  from  ctvat  a-apKiKOL,  or  from  Iv  a-apKi  ctvat,  when  taken  in 
the  figurative  sense.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  '  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  carnal  desires  and  affections.' 

Sut  they  who  are  in  a  spiritual  state^  have  regard  to  spiritual 
things,  ot  Sc  .  .  .  Trvcr/Aaros.  Comp.  vei*ses  2  and  9  — 11.  01 
Kara  7rv€Vfta  being  the  antithesis  of  ol  Kara  aapKo,  is  easily 
understood. 

(6)  ^or  the  carnal  mind  is  death,  to  yap  .  .  .  ^avaro?.  Tap 
illustrantis  again,  where  we  might  naturally  expect  8c.  How- 
ever, I  take  verse  6  to  be  co-ordinate  with  verse  5,  and  the  yap 
here  to  indicate  an  illustration  of  what  is  said  in  verse  4.  So 
Riickert.  The  connection  seems  to  be  thus :  *  The  ])r(T(*pts  of  the 
law  are  obeyed  by  those  who  walk  not  after  the  fle>h,  but  after 
the  Spirit ;  but  carnal  men  will  not  give  heed  to  spiritual  tilings, 
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and  their  pursuits  lead  to  death;  while  eternal  happiness^  is 
tlie  consequence  or  fruit  of  a  spiritual  mind,  L  e.,  a  mind  con- 
formed to  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit.'  This  is  not  direct  confirmar 
tion  of  what  is  asserted  in  verse  4,  but  is  an  iUustration  of  the 
condition  there  described,  by  showing  its  connections  and  results, 
and  also  those  of  the  opposite  condition.  ^povrjfUL  aoLpKos  means 
a  mind  or  will  conformed  to  carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

(7)  Next  follows  the  ground  or  reason  why  this  is  and  will  be 
so,  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  toward  God,  8tort  .  .  .  •  ck 
0€ov,  2.  e.,  is  inimical  to  God,  or  (in  plain  terms)  hates  him, 
dislikes  his  precepts,  his  character,  and  his  ways.  So  the  sequel, 
T<3  yap  #c.  T.  X.  The  abstract  noun  ej^^po,  is  here  used  for  the 
adjective  ^x-^pa,  inimical,  unfriendly.  The  proof  that  the  senti- 
ment just  uttered  is  correct,  follows  in  the  next  clause. 

For  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  he,  t^ 
yap  ....  hvvaTai ;  i,  e,,  it  does  not  obey  the  precepts  of  God's 
law,  nor  can  it  obey  them.  The  very  nature  of  a  carnal  mind 
consists  in  gratifying  carnal  and  sinful  desires,  viz.,  those  desires 
which  the  law  of  God  prohibits.  Of  course  this  mind  or  disposi- 
tion, so  far  as  it  prevails,  leads  to  the  very  opposite  of  subjection 
to  God's  law,  i,  e.,  leads  to  disobedience.  From  its  very  nature 
this  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  when  it  is  otherwise,  the  mind  is  no 
longer  carnal. 

Upon  this  passage  the  advocates  of  metaphysical  reasoning 
with  respect  to  ability  in  men  have  speculated,  and  disputed  not 
a  little.  What  is  the  cannot  ?  One  Answers :  It  is  a  will  not ; 
another,  that  it  is  to  be  literally  understood,  without  any  abate- 
ment. So  Luther,  de  Servo  Arbitrio ;  and  so  many  others. 
That  the  phrase  stands  in  the  way  of  Pelagianism,  and  indeed 
of  all  unqualified  assertions  of  ability  in  the  carnal  man ;  at  least, 
that  it  may  be  easily  and  naturally  so  construed,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see.  Still  wlmt  the  natural  and  physiological  powers  of  the 
sinner  are,  is  not  here  the  subject  of  discussion.  Thus  much  the 
writer  appears  to  say,  and  no  more,  viz.,  that  the  <f>p6vrjfjLa  aapKos 
is  not  subject  to  Grod's  law,  and  cannot  be  subject  to  it.  And  is 
not  this  plainly  and  obviously  true  ?  So  far  as  ^pdn/fia  o-apico$ 
goes,  it  is  directly  the  opposite  of  subjection  in  its  very  nature. 
"  How,"  says  Augustine  (and  much  to  the  point),  "  can  snow 
be  warmed  ?  For  when  it  is  melted  and  becomes  warm,  it  is  no 
longer  snow.**  And  so  it  is  with  the  carnal  mind.  Just  so  long 
as  it  exists,  and  in  just  such  proportion  as  it  exists,  it  is  and  will 
be  enmity  against  God  and  disobey  his  law.  But  whether  the 
sinner  who  cherishes  this  <t>povrjfjM  crapico^  is  not  actuated  by  other 
principles  also,  and  urged  by  other  motives,  and  possessed  of 
abdity,  arising  fi-om  other  sources,  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways, 
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does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  this  cx])ression. 
What  Chrysostom  says,  deserves  very  serious  attention:  **  He 
does  not  affirm  that  the  bad  man  cannot  become  a  j];ood  one ; 
but  that,  while  he  continues  to  be  bad,  he  cannot  possibly  obey 
God.  When  converted,  however,  it  is  easy  to  be  good  and  to 
obey  GkxL" 

(8)  Those  then  who  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot  please  God^  ot  8i 
....  8ui/avrcu.  The  particle  hi  is  continuafive  hore  ;  conip.  its 
use  in  Rom.  viii.  28.  Mark  xvi.  8.  Acts  xxiii.  13.  Ilom.  iii.  22.  1 
Cor.  X.  11.  XV.  56.  James  ii.  15.  01  ok  ev  a-oLpKL  k.  t.  A.,  resumes 
the  sentiment  contained  in  to  if>p6vrjfjui  ttjs  a-apKo^  ^X^P^  '^*  '''•  ^' 
and  repeats  it  in  another  form.  Moreover,  this  latter  form  has 
special  reference  to  vii.  5, 18. 

Those  who  are  iv  o-opjc^  are  tliose,  "  who  are  not  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,"  comp.  verses  9, 13, 14 ;  who  follow  fleshly  desires 
and  appetites.  All  men  who  are  not  regenerated  or  saiu'tified, 
who  are  in  a  natural  state,  are  iv  a-apKi,  carnal,  and  therefore  are 
influenced  and  guided  by  their  canial  desinis  and  affections ; 
comp.  John  iii.  6.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Eph.  ii.  1 — 3.  Col.  ii.  13. 
Consequently,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  ©cw  apia-tu  ov  Swarrat, 
thei/  cannot  please  God ;  u  e.,  while  they  live  in  such  a  state, 
and  are  led  on  by  such  carnal  desires,  they  can  do  nothing  which 
is  pleasing  to  God.  The  ov  SvvavraL  here  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ov  Svvarcu  in  the  preceding  verse. 

(9)  The  opposite  character  is  now  brought  into  view,  in  order 
to  i*ender  the  sentiment  more  striking.  You,  however,  are  not  in 
the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  provided  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in 
you,  vfi€L^  8c  ...  .  vfuv.  The  8c  here  is  distinctive.  If  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  any  one,  he  cannot  be  in  a  carnal  state ; 
for  the  Spirit  dwells  in  and  guides  only  those  who  are  the  sons  of 
God  (verse  14),  and  therefore  his  friends,  verse  17.  Such  can- 
not be  at  enmity  with  Grod.  The  7rv€vfia  ©cou  which  is  here 
mentioned,  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  writer  has  all  along 
referred.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  called  irvcvfjia  Xpurrov,  As  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  Christians,  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  IG,  17. 
vi.  19.  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  and  with  these  texts  comp.  John  xvii.  23. 
xiv.  23— 26. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  7rv€Vfm  Xpurrov,  is  either  the  Spirit  which 
Christ  imparts,  or  the  Spirit  which  makes  us  like  to  Christ.  The 
first  should  seem  the  jnore  probable  meaninpr,  when  we  compare 
John  xiv.  15  — 18,  26.  xv.  26.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
short  paragraph  (verses  9  — 11),  irvevfui  Xpurrov,  Xptoros,  and  to 
irvevfia  tov  iyetpavro^  *Ir)(Tovv  (i.  e.,  irvevixoL  ©cov  llarpo?),  should 
be  exchanged  for  each  other,  and  plainly  stand  for  one  and  the 
same  thing.     Is  not  this  evidence,  that  the  apostle  saw  and  felt  no 
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inconsistency  in  speaking  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or 
of  Christ,  as  in  some  respects  distinct,  and  yet  in  others  as  consti- 
tuting a  unity  of  nature  ?  There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entire 
simplicity  in  the  mode  in  which  Paul  has  treated  this  subject ;  a 
subject  which  has  unhappily  been  made  so  complex  and  intricate, 
by  the  subtilties  of  the  schools.  The  simple  yac^«,  without  specu- 
lation or  nice  distinctions,  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  divine^ 
are  one  in  nature  with  God,  and  yet  in  some  respect  distinct  from 
the  Father,  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  the  apostle's  language  here 
and  elsewhere ;  may  the  time  soon  come,  when  Christians  shall 
also  be  content  with  simple  facts  relative  to  this  great  subject, 
without  useless  speculations. 

Possesseth  not,  ovk  c^ct ;  i,  c,  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  does  not 
habitually  dwell  in  and  influence  any  one.  —  He  is  not  his,  ovk 
€<mv  avTov,  t.  e.,  he  is  no  Christian,  he  is  not  a  true  disciple  or 
follower  of  Christ.  The  8c  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  seems 
to  be  continuative,  and  therefore  may  be  translated  now.  If  any 
choose  they  may  render  it  as  adversative,  biU, 

(10)  But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  et  Xptorros  iv  vfitv,  i.  c.,if  he  dwell 
in  you  by  his  Spirit,  if  ye  haVe  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  if  ye  are  ha- 
bitually influenced  by  him  in  your  lives  and  conversation.  The 
Sc  here  is  plainly  adversative. 

The  body  indeed  is  mortified  on  account  of  sin,  hut  the  spirit 
lives  on  account  of  righteousness,  to  fikv  crcoyxa  ....  Sucauxrvvrj* 
There  are  three  methods  in  which  this  passage  has  been  inter- 
preted. 

One  class  of  interpreters  explain  it  thus :  *  The  body  is  dead 
in  respect  to  sin,  i,  e,,  sin  has  no  more  power  to  excite  its  evil 
appetites  and  desires.  The  soul  has,  moreover,  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life ;  and  he  who  raised  up  Jesus  will  also  give  to  your 
bodies  [viz.,  at  the  resurrection],  a  new  principle  of  spiritual 
life  or  animation.*  So  for  substance,  Origen,  Theodoret, 
Clarius,  Grotius,  Raphel,  Taylor,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and 
others. 

The  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  renders  it  necessary  to  construe 
8ai  before  the  Accusative  as  meaning  in  respect  to,  in  reference 
to ;  which  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Moreover  it  destroys  the 
antithesis  in  verse  10.  It  renders  quite  insipid,  also,  the  an- 
tithesis between  crto/xa  ve/cpov  inverse  10, and  ^oxxTroti^a  ra  Bvqra 
awfiara  in  verse  11.  • 

Another  method  of  interpreting  the  phrase  in  question  is  this : 
'  The  body  must  die  [physically]  because  of  sin  ;  but  the  spiritual 
part  lives  and  even  the  body  itself  will  be  made  to  live  at  the 
period  of  the  resurrection,  i.  e,,  it  will  be  raised  up  and  become 
like  Christ's  own  glorious  body.'     So  Tholuck,  Flatt,  Calvin, 
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Augustine,  Beza,  ami  others.  Thus  it  would  foroclo«o  an  olijeo 
tion  which  would  ari:>e  in  the  mind  oi*  some  reader,  who  nii;rlit 
ask :  '  Are  cUl  the  consequences  of  sin,  then,  rt*niove<l  by  the 
death  of  Christ?'  To  this  the  apostle  may  be  viewed  iw  reply- 
ing in  the  verse  before  us:  'No,  not  absolutely  and  entirely  all. 
Natural  death  still  remains.  But  a  glorious  resurivction  will 
follow  this ;  so  tliat  in  the  end  all  its  eonsecpienees  will  lie  done 
away.'  But  there  are  w^eighty  objections  agiiinst  this  mod<i  of 
interpretation.  If  vcxpov  is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense, 
then  of  course  the  following  fcoi}  must  be  undei-stooil  litendly 
also ;  and  wliat  sense  would  it  make  to  say,  that '  the  soul  has 
natural  life  because  of  righteousness,*  wiien  all  know  that  the 
wicked  are  as  immortal  as  the  righteous  ?  But  if  vcKpov  means 
dead  in  the  sense  of  having  our  carnal  pjtssions  mortified^  thcMi 
iimnq  would  of  course  designate  the  peace  and  liappiness  of  the 
soul  or  spirit. 

With  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  and  others,  I  understand  crw/Lia 
v€Kp6v  in  verse  10,  as  not  indicating  [physical]  death  ;  nor  yet  jls 
meaning  decUh  in  the  sense  of  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
t.  e^  destitute  of  spiritual  life,  or  in  a  state  of  death  or  condemna- 
tion ;  but  as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ^avaros  in  vi.  4,  5 ;  tis 
expressing  an  idea  exactly  kindred  with  (rwccrravpa)^  and  Karap- 
yrj^  TO  crcu/xa  rrjq  afiapTia^,  in  vi.  6 ;  the  same  with  aTro^avu)v  in  vi.  7 ; 
airo^dvofjLev  in  vi.  8 ;  and  v€KpoTk  in  vi.  11.  That  the  writer  did  con- 
nect viii.  10,  11,  in  his  own  mind  with  vi.  4  — 13,  appears  quite 
plain  from  his  diction  and  general  course  of  thought.  In  vi.  12  he 
calls  the  body  ^vr/rov,  just  as  in  viii.  1 1 ;  and  in  the  former  pas- 
sage he  evidently  means  to  designate  by  it  a  corporeal,  material, 
perishable  body;  which  is  also  the  sense,  for  substance,  in 
viii.  11. 

But  all  the  words  above  mentioned,  in  chap,  vi.,  serve  merely 
to  characterize  what  we  call  the  mortijication  [the  putting  to 
death]  of  the  body,  t,  c,  the  subduing  and  mortifying  our  carnal 
desires  and  affections,  which  are  cherished  by  or  originate  from 
the  body.  So  I  understand  v€Kp6v  here  (a-*  I  do  v€Kpov^  in  vi. 
11),  to  designate,  viz.,  a  state  in  which  the  old  man  is  (rucified, 
in  which  the  carnal  desires  of  the  body  are  mortified  and  sub- 
dued. This  exegesis  has,  at  least,  plain  analogy  on  its  side.  In- 
terpreted in  this  way  the  sentiment  of  th(j  wliole  passage  would 
run  thus :  *  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  any  one,  his  body  is 
indeed  dead  on  account  of  sin,  i.  e.,  the  old  man  is  crucified,  or  he 
undergoes  mortification  as  to  his  bodily  antl  sinful  ai)petites  ;  but 
his  spirit  is  rendered  happy  on  account  of  righteousness^  /.  e,, 
because  of  conformity  to  the  requisitions  of  the  gosj)el.  Yea,  if 
the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwells  in 
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any  man,  that  same  Spirit  will  quicken,  t.  e.,  impart  life  to,  lus 
mortal  body  ; '  in  other  words,  he  will  not  suffer  it  to  remain  a 
mere  atofjua  vcicpov,  but  make  it  an  instrument  of  righteousness 
(vi.  12,  13,  19),  and  give  it  a  power  of  being  subservient  to  the 
glory  of  Gkxl. 

By  degrees  the  Christian  "  brings  under  his  body,"  and  keeps 
it  in  subjection.  At  first  it  is,  as  it  were  crucifying  the  old  man  ; 
but  in  the  sequel,  the  grace  of  Grod  makes  conquest  easy  and 
even  delightful.  It  is  such  a  quickening  of  our  bodies,  a  convert- 
ing of  them  into  "  instruments  of  righteousness,"  to  which  the 
apostle  seems  to  me  here  to  refer.  It  seems  to  be  conclusive  in 
regard  to  this  exegesis,  that  the  apostle  here  describes  the  Spirit 
which  "  quickens  the  bodies  "  of  Christians,  as  being  the  Spirit 
which  dwells  in  them^  ivoucovv  iv  vfuv.  For  where  is  the  resur- 
rection of  our  physical  bodies,  at  the  last  day,  attributed  to  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  in  believers  ?  Very  different  is  the  statement 
in  Col.  ii.  12, 13.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  ii.  5,  6.  Rom.  vi.  4.  It  is,  then, 
the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  believers  that  is  to  quicken  them  in  the 
sense  which  is  here  meant ;  and  what  can  this  be,  except  the  one 
designated  in  vi.  12,  13,  19? 

Verse  13  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  present  passage  is 
to  be  understood  as  above  explained  ;  for  there,  ra^  irpdieis  roiv 
<T(afjiaTos  Savarovre  appears  plainly  to  convey  the  same  meaning 
as  awfjua  vcKpov.  The  object  of  the  writer,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is 
to  show  Christians,  that  although  mortification  and  self-denial 
must  be  practised  in  order  to  subjugate  carnal  desires,  yet  even 
here  they  may  expect  relief  in  due  time.  Victory  repeated  be- 
comes easier.  The  enemy  often  vanquished,  becomes  weaker. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  fine,  brings  the  believer  at  last  fully  and 
freely  to  dedicate  all  that  he  has  and  is  to  the  service  of  his  Lord 
and  Master ;  so  that  no  discouragement  should  be  felt,  because 
the  way  is  at  first  rough  and  difiicult  It  is  a  path  which  con- 
ducts to  life. 

(11)  Et  &€  TO  .  .  .  .  vftiv.  The  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  is  the  Spirit  of  God  the  Father,  or  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  comp.  verse  9,  also  Col.  ii.  12,  13.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  ii.  5, 
6.  Rom.  vi.  4.  Et  8c,  if  also,  if  moreover ;  Si  here  is  a  continual 
tive,  ZcDOTToiTyorct,  will  give  life  to,  will  animate,  i,  e.,  will  make 
them  active  instruments.  Ata  to  ivoucovy  ....  vfiiv,  i,  e,,  the 
same  Spirit  who  dwells  in  you,  will  enable  you  to  quicken  tlie 
^vrp-ov  aiofjia  or  crai/Aa  Savdrov,  which  now  occasions  so  much  pain 
and  mortification,  and  to  make  it  a  willing  instrument  of  righ- 
teousness. Can  all  the  promise  that  is  made  to  Christians  here 
be,  that  their  bodies  shall  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day  ?  If  so, 
the  inference  might  be,  that  the  wicked  will  not  be  raised  up ; 
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which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  other 
New  Testament  writers.  Such  an  exegesis  should  seem  to 
reduce  the  whole  passage  to  comparative  insigiiitican(*c,  or 
else  make  it  speak  that  which  is  contradictory  to  Christian 
doctrine. 

The  MSS.  A.,  B.,  C.  (which  has  a^  for  ain-ov)  12  Codd. 
minusc,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  exhibit  the  common  reading 
here,  viz.,  Bia  rov  ivoucowros  avrov  Trvcv/Aaroc ;  while  Scot  to  cwh- 
Kovy  avT^  irvcC/ia  is  the  reading  of  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  the  majority 
MSS.  minusc,  Syr.,  £n>*'  Sahid.,  Vul.,  Ital.,  Origen,  Kphiph., 
Phot.,  Chrys.,  (usually,)  Method.,  Theod.,  Maxim.,  Theoph., 
GiLcum.,  Iren.,  TertuL,  Hilar.,  Ruf.,  Sedulius.  This  seems  to  be 
altogether  the  best  supported,  and  is  preferred  by  Erasmus,  Ste- 
phens, Mill,  Bengel,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Koppe,  and  many  recent 
critics.  The  internal  probability  is  strong  against  the  Genitive ; 
for  8ta  with  the  G«n.  would  denote  the  agent  by  whom  the 
change  in  the  bodies  of  Christians  is  to  be  made;  whereas 
that  agent  has  been  already  named,  viz.,  6  cycijpa?  rov  XpMrrov. 
The  reading  Sia  to  .  •  •  titcu/ao,  in  the  Accus.,  of  course  obliges 
us  to  translate,  because  of  the  Spirit  which  dweUeth  in  you. 
In  this  way  the  last  clause  assigns  a  reason  or  ground  why  he% 
who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  will  quicken  his  true 
followers  ;  it  is  because  he  has  given  them  his  Spirit ;  and  having 
done  thus  much  for  them,  he  will  complete  the  work  which  he 
has  begun. 

The  analogy  of  the  course  of  thought  and  diction  in  chap,  vi., 
removes  all  serious  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  here.  There 
Christians  are  represented  as  dead  to  sin ;  their  old  man  as 
crucified ;  and,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glori- 
ous power  of  the  Father,  so  are  they  quickened  in  like  manner, 
in  order  that  they  may  live  unto  God,  If  therefore  it  should  be 
said  (as  it  has  been),  that  ^  inasmuch  as  the  raising  of  Christ  from 
the  dead  was  an  act  oi physical  power  (so  to  speak),  in  like  man- 
ner the  raising  up  of  believers  here  must  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light ;  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  Paul  goes  through  an 
extended  comparison  of  the  like  nature  in  chap,  vi.,  where  the 
death  of  Christ  and  his  resurrection  are  all  along  taken  in  the 
natural  and  physiological  sense,  while  the  death  of  believers  and 
their  resurrection  are  taken  throughout  in  a  moral  sense.  Indeed, 
afler  all  which  the  apostle  has  said  in  chap.  vi.  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  I  think  there  should  be  strong  and  plain  reasons  given 
for  a  physiological  sense  of  his  words  here,  before  we  can  adopt 
it.  It  is  contrary  to  his  own  analogy,  and  inapposite  to  his 
present  purpose. 

It  has  been  objected :  (1)  that    awfiara  (plural)  cannot  be  em- 
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ployed  in  the  same  jiffurative  sense  as  a-dp^*  Bat  why  nol? 
ISapf  is  not  used  in  the  plural,  merely  because  it  has  no  pluniL 
iMfjua.  in  the  singular  is  clearly  exchanged  with  vap^  (see  ver^e 
13)  ;  and  (nofjuaTa  in  the  plural  as  applied  nc»t  to  one  but  to  all 
believers,  is  altogether  appropriate.  (2)  '  0n/Tos  luis  only  a  phy- 
siological sense.'  This  is  in  general  true,  but  it  is  manifestly 
employed  here  as  the  mere  substitute  for  vftcpw  in  verse  10 ;  and 
tliis  latter  word  confessedly  has  very  often  a  figurative  or  moral 
sense.  (3)  "  Ztuarovrja'a  must  have  a  future  meaning ;  but 
believers  are  cdready  quickened  in  a  moral  sense.'  The  answer 
to  this  is,  they  are  indeed  alive  as  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  tiie 
mind ;  but  the  process  of  sanctification,  until  all  the  bodily  ap{)e- 
tites  are  thoroughly  subdued  and  mortified,  is  usually  a  long  one, 
and  the  apostle  might  well  employ  (fowovqa^u  Other  objecticHis 
have  been  answered  for  substance  above.* 


CHAP.  VIIL  12—17. 

Isr  file  preceding  verres,  the  apostle  has  consummated  his  argument  to  prove  that 
«^Christians,  who  are  under  grace,  are  the  only  persons  who  possess  means  adequate 
and  ample  of  liTing  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  renoancing  sin  and  mof 
tifyiug  all  tlieir  sinful  desires.  What  those  under  the  law  oou^d  not  do,  God,  send- 
ing hi^  Son  on  account  of  sin,  and  pouring  out  his  Spirit,  and  giving  a  tilial  abd 
obedient  temper  of  mind,  has  accomplished.  The  mind  is  thus  fiDed  with  desires  of 
conformity  to  Christ,  and  even  the  body,  the  seat  of  carnal  aj^ietites  and  aiuful  de- 
sires, will  be  so  quickened  as  to  become  an  instrument  of  righteousness. 

And  what  now  follows  *  Just  that  which  we  should  expect  from  an  apotle  so 
zealous  of  good  works  as  FauL,  and  so  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  redemption,  vii., 
an  animated  exhortation  to  live  in  a  manner  accordant  with  Christian  obli^tio:-. 
and  a  \iew  of  the  consequences  which  will  ensse  from  the  believer^s  being  united  to 
Christ. 

(12)  There fore^  brethren^  we  are  not  under  Migaiion  io  the 
fleshy  to  live  in  a  carnal  mannery  apa  otv  ....  Qv ;  t.  e^  since 

*  If  the  apostle  had  referred  merely  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  here, 
i^^ipti  might  and  probably  would  have  been  employed.  But  still  is  not  tiuu 
included  in  the  complex  idea  '  So  Alford  says:  '*  The  higher  phase  of  the 
^fltfovMccF  takes  place  in  the  spirii  of  man ;  and  even  of  that  whien  takes  place 
in  the  body,  there  are  two  branches — one  the  quidtening  of  it  from  being  a 
tool  of  unrighteousness  unto  death  [eternal], — the  other  the  quickening  it 
out  of  death  [physical]  to  be  a  new  and  glonfied  body.  And  the  mal  JMUcd 
with  dnfra  signifies  that  the  working  of  the  wrcvfia  (movoiovw  shall  not  stop 
at  the  purely  spiritual  resurrection,  nor  at  that  of  the  body  from  dead  wort^ 
to  serve  the  living  God,  but  shall  extend  eren  to  the  bHt'liimg  mo  the  spinimal 
bodjf  in  the  future  new  and  plorious  life."  The  implication  tlmt  has  been  sup- 
posetl  here,  that  if  tliere  is  a  reference  to  physical  resurrection,  the  wicked 
will  not  be  raised,  is  entirely  groundless ;  for  it  is  only  the  good,  that  como 
into  the  account,  and  the  resurrection  that  awaits  thein  as  participating,  in  a 
sense,  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
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the  Spirit  is  given  to  us,  and  we  have  such  privileges,  we  must 
not  obey  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  expression  is  negative  in 
Ibrm  but  affirmative  in  meaning.  The  writer  means  that  we  are 
bound  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  carnal  appetites  and  desires.  — 
Tov  .  .  .  iyv  shows  the  object  of  obligation :  '  We  are  under  no 
obligation — to  live,  etc.'  For  the  use  of  tov  with  the.  Inf.,  see 
N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  138.  8. 

(13)  I*or  if  ye  live  in  a  carnal  manner,  ye  s/iall  die,  ci  yap 
....  aTTo^njo'KCtt' ;  t.  «.,  if  ye  live  carnally,  ye  sluill  come  under 
the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  which  threatens  death  to  the  soul 
that  sins.  See  on  Sdvaroi,  in  chap.  v.  12.  lieiche,  who  all  along 
understands  •^cu^ro?  as  designating  temporal  death,  necessarily 
concedes  that  here  it  must  liave  a  more  extended  sense,*  for  if  the 
death  of  the  body  only  is  threatened,  then  there  is  no  distinction 
between  those  who  live  in  a  carnal  manner,  and  those  who  do 
not,  which  would  deprive  the  apostle's  words  of  all  meaning. 

But  if  through  the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
shall  live,  ct  3c  .  .  .  .  {lyo-ccr^c ;  t.  e,,  if,  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you,  ye  crucify  the  old  man  with 
his  lusts,  if  you  suppress  those  deeds  to  which  your  carnal  affec- 
tions would  lead,  then  ye  shall  live,  t.  e.,  enjoy  the  spiritual 
blessedness  which  the  gospel  promises  to  the  obedient  The  ex- 
change of  €ru)fLa  for  aup(,  in  the  phrase  ra?  irpdi^vs  rov  (rLfAaro^  is 
plain.  D.,  £.,  F.,  G.,  and  many  of  the  fathers  read  wipKo^  for 
owfLOTog;  which  only  shows  that  they  understood  both  in  the 
same  sense  here.  The  efforts/  of  some  to  show  that  o-co/xa  means 
'  body  as  a  composite  organization,'  and  a-dp^,  ^  body  as  an  ani- 
mated, active,  and  excitable  substance,'  are  here  to  no  purpose  ; 
nor  indeed  is  tins  in  conformity  with  Pauline  usage. 

(14)  The  yap  here  introduces  an  illustration  or  confirmation  of 
the  declaration  just  made :  that  those  who  mortify  their  sinful 
appetites  and  desires,  shall  live,  i,  e,,  such  persons  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  and  consequently  must  be  the  children  of  God  ; 
and  if  so,  he  will  give  them  the  portion  which  belongs  to  children, 
viz.,  the  heavenly  inheritance.  For  so  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  oo-ot  yap  ....  ©eov.  A 
special  divine  influence  is  here  implied  in  ayovrax ;  for  if  nothing 
but  the  simple  means  of  moral  suasion  by  objective  truth  is  em- 
ployed in  guiding  the  children  of  God,  how  do  they  differ  from 
others  who  enjoy  the  same  means  ?  If  you  say :  *  The  difference 
is  that  the  former  obey  the  suasion,  while  the  latter  resist  it ; '  I 
answer :  The  fact  is  true ;  but  then  it  does  not  reach  the  point 
of  difficulty.  How  comes  the  one  to  obey  the  suasion,  and  the 
other  to  resist  it  I  What  is  the  first  occasion  of  this  ?   If  you  say : 

24 
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'  A  corrupt  nature  leads  the  impenitent  to  resist ; '  then  I  ask : 
Iliul  not  the  regenerate  the  like  corrupt  nature  before  their 
change  ?  What  then  is  the  efficient  cause  why  one  obeys  and 
the  other  disobeys  ?  The  passage  before  us  ascribes  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  idea  here  seems  to  be :  that 
those  only  who  are  led  by,  are  under  the  controlling  injluence  of, 
the  Spirit,  are  the  sons  of  God.  The  inference  is  a  necessary 
one,  (and  in  accordance  with  our  every  day  observation  and  ex- 
jKirience,)  that  all  men  are  not  "  the  sons  of  God,  in  the  sense 
here  indicated,  as  not  being  under  the  controlling  influence  of  his 
Spirit.  Sons  of  God,  viol  ©cov,  a  term  of  endearment ;  corop. 
Matt.  V.  9,  45.  Luke  vi.  35.  xx.  36.  Rom.  viii.  19.  2  Cor.  vi.  18. 
Gal.  iii.  26.  iv.  6,  7,  et  alib.  comp.  Hosea  xi.  1.  Ex.  iv.  22, 
23.  See  also  the  remarks  of  vldv  avroD  in  Rom.  i.  3,  with  the 
Excursus. 

(15)  For  ye  have  not  received  a  servile  spirit,  that  ye  should 

again  be  afraid,  ov  yap €69  if^ofiovi  t.  e.,  ye  have  not 

tlie  spirit  of  slaves,  who  fear  and  tremble  before  the  dreaded 
severity  of  a  master ;  in  other  words,  ye  are  not,  through  lear  of 
condemnation  or  death,  all  your  life  time  h/oxpi  8ov\tCas,  Heb.  ii. 
15.  Tap  ilhistrantis  et  confirmarUis  ;  for  the  object  of  the  writer 
is,  to  show  that  they  are  sons  and  not  slaves.  The  phrases 
TTvev/Lia  3ovXcui9,  and  Tzrcv/ta  viOi^ecrtas  indicate  such  a  spirit  as 
slavery  is  wont  to  produce,  i,  c,  such  a  temper  or  disposition  of 
mind  as  is  appropriate  to  it ;  and  such  a  spirit  or  temper  of  mind 
as  belongs  to  affectionate  children. 

Bvit  ye  have  received  a  filial  spirit,  by  which  we  cry:  Abba, 
Father  !  aXKk  ....  6  Tranyp  !  That  is,  instead  of  the  timid  and 
cowering  spirit  of  slaves,  who  tremble  before  their  masters,  we 
are  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  children,  so  that  we  may  appaoach 
God  with  affection  and  confidence.  The  word  'AJ3)3a  is  the 
Chaldee  xax ,  sc.  Tranyp !  Augustine  and  Calvin  think  that  the 
design  of  using  both  'A)8)8a  and  6  irarrip  here,  is  to  show  that 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  each  in  their  own  respective  language, 
would  call  on  God  as  a  Father.  But  the  same  idiom  is  exhibited 
in  Gal.  iv.  6,  and  Mark  xiv.  36,  where,  at  least,  such  a  distinc- 
tion is  out  of  question.  If  6  ira-nip  here  be  designed  for  anything 
more  than  a  translation  of  *A)S)8a,  we  may  suppose  the  repetition 
to  be  designed  for  expressing  intensity  of  child-like  feeling,  (as 
my  father,  dear  father,)  for  this  naturally  prompts  to  a  repetition 
of  the  name  of  a  parent.  So  Theodoret.  *0  wan/p  is  the  Norn, 
used  instead  of  the  Vocative;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  21.  N.  3. 

(16)  The  same  Spirit  testifies  to  our  minds  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  avro  to  irvcvpja  .  .  .  ©cov;  u  e.,  as  many  inter- 
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pret  this  passage :  this  filial,  confiding,  affectionate  spirit,  'n-vcD/bia 
xw^eaia^,  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who  dwells  in  us,  tiiibrds 
satisfactory  evidence  to  our  minds  that  we  are  tlie  children  of 
God.  ^vfjLjMiprvpeL  here  =  yLopTvpita ;  so  <rvfJLfuipTvp€u  is  em- 
ployed also  in  Rom.  ii.  15.  ix.  1,  al.  The  seuiiment  of  the  pas- 
sage thus  construed  would  be,  that  the  affectionate  spirit  wliicli 
the  children  of  God  possess,  is  an  evidence  to  their  minds  of 
their  standing  in  a  filisd  relation  to  him.  T^  iryevfjutn  rffjuov 
means,  to  our  minds,  animis  nostris. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  persuaded  that  auro  to  wfvfia  is 
the  same  as  ttvcv/ui  ©eou  in  ver.  14,  i.  e.,  the  spirit  of  God,  And 
if  the  question  be  urged,  as  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be :  "  How 
then  does  the  Spirit  bear  witness  to  our  minds  or  souls,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God?"  The  answer  is, by  im})arting  the 
spirit  of  adoption  or  a  filial  spirit  to  us.  It  is  this,  then,  which 
aflbrds  the  evidence  to  our  minds  of  being  in  a  state  of  filiation, 
i.  e.,  of  bearing  the  relation  to  God  of  spiritual  children.  And  as 
this  spirit  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  he  may  be  said  in  this 
case  to  bear  witness,  because  he  is  the  author  of  that  spirit  which 
affords  the  evidence  of  oav  fUiaiion. 

That  the  world  deny  any  such  testimony  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers, and  that  they  look  on  it  with  scorn  or  treat  it  with 
derision,  proves  only  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  it ;  not  that 
it  is  an  illusion.  It  was  a  sensible  and  true  remark  of  the  French 
philosipher,  Ilemsterhuys.  in  regard  to  certain  sensations  which 
he  was  discussing :  "  Those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  never  to  have 
hud  such  sensations,  either  through  weakness  of  the  natural 
organ,  or  because  they  have  never  cultivated  them,  will  not  com- 
prehend me."  CEuvres,  I.  p.  208.  So  Paul,  elsewhere,  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  strongly :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  for  they  are  foolishness  to 
him,"  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

(17)  But  if  children,  etc.,  Et  h\  revKa  koL  KkrjpovofjLoi,  t.  e,,  if 
we  sustain  the  relation  of  sons,  then  shall  we  be  treated  as  such, 
t.  e.,  we  shall  be  heirs.  With  tckvo,  ia-fiev,  and  with  KXrjpovofioi, 
iiTOfjLe&a  sure  to  be  supplied.  KXtjpovoixol  ©cov,  heirs  of  God, 
means,  possessors  of  that  inheritance  which  God  bestows.  Ac 
continuative, —  XvyK\rjpov6fJU)L  Xpurrov,  joint  heirs  with  Christ; 
f.  e.,  as  Christ  endured  sufferings  and  was  advanced  to  glory,  in 
like  manner  shall  we  also  be  advanced  to  glory.  We  shall  be 
made  like  him,  be  united  to  him,  be  with  him  in  possession  of 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  For  the  manner  in  which  Christ  ob- 
tained this  heritage,  see  and  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  Heb.  ii.  9,  10, 
V.  7 — 9  ;  and  for  tiie  comparison  of  believers  to  Christ,  see  2  Tim. 
ii.  11,  12.  Heb.  xii.  2.  Rev.  iii.  21.  John  xvu.  22—24.     These 
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texts  sufficiently  explain  the  sequel  of  the  versey  ear^p  jc.  r.  A. 
which  maj  be  rendered :  *^  In  case  we  suffer  as  he  did,  [in  the 
cause  of  truthl,  in  order  that  we  maj  be  ^orified  with  h 
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Thbsb  rerses  constitute  one  of  those  pusages  which  the  critics  call  Iocs  eczaf  tsrimi. 
The  general  oXi^etit  of  the  pasraj^  however,  is  plain.  In  yer.  18  the  apostle  asserts, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  life  are  not  to  he  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  glory  to 
he  revealed,  i.  «.,  fhtare  g^ory  is  great  beyond  all  comparison  or  exfunessicMi.  Soch  it 
the  proposition  to  be  iUostrated  or  confirmed.  And  the  i^MMtle  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  *  Now  that  such  a  glory  is  to  be  revealed,  (i.  e^  there  is  a  world 
of  surpassing  gl<H7  beyond  the  grave),  the  whole  condition  of  mankind,  in  the  pres- 
ent woiid,  abundantly  proves.  Frail  and  perishable  nature  serves  to  show  that  no 
stable  source  of  happiness  can  be  found  on  earth.  In  the  midst  of  the  snlferings  and 
sorrows  to  which  men  are  here  exposed,  they  look  forward  to  another  and  better 
world,  where  happiness  without  alloy  and  without  end  may  be  eajoyed.  Even  the 
Christian,  with  all  his  hopes  and  jojrs,  is  compelled  by  sufferings  and  sorrows  to 
sigh  and  groan,  and  to  expect  a  state  of  real  and  {permanent  enjoyment  only  in 
heaven ;  so  that  he  can  <Mily  say  that  he  is  saved  because  he  hopes  or  expects  salva- 
tion in  another  and  better  world. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  all  this  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  draw,  viz., 
'  that  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  trials,  ought  not  to  faint  or  be  dis- 
couraged, inasmuch  as  a  glory  to  be  revealed  is  in  prwpect,  which  should  make 
them  regard  their  present  temporary  sufferings  as  altogetlier  unworthy  to  be 
accounted  oil' 

(18)  Aoyti^ofuu  here  means  /  county  reckon,  regard,  estimate. 
The  classic^  Greek  writers  employed  this  word  rather  in  the 
sense  of  computing  or  reckoning,  e,  g,,  a  sum  of  numbers,  or 
of  estimating  a  conclusion  drawn  from  premises  by  the  act  of 
reasoning. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  account  for  the  yap  here.*  I 
construe  in  this  simple  manner,  viz.,  *  We  shall  be  glorified  with 
Christ,  i,  c,  obtain  great  and  eternal  glory,  for  (yap)  all  the  suf- 
ferings and  sorrows  of  the  present  state  are  only  temporary.  All 
things  do,  and  must,  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
God.' 

Ila^/iara  rov  vvy  Koxpov  means  sufiering  such  as  Christians 
were  then  called  to  endure,  or  sufierings  such  as  all  men  are 
exposed  to  endure  in  the  present  life.     The  latter  seems  to  be 

*It  should  seem  to  introduce  the  inducements  which  the  apostle  felt  there 
were  "to  suffer  here,  cfn-cp  av/jiirdaKo/jLei^y  k,  t.  A."  v.  17.  viz.,  that  we  may 
attain  to  that  state  of  final  blessedness  which  Christ  has  prepared  for  his 
followers,  v.  18 — ^25. 
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the  preferable  sense ;  because  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
context,  has  respe^it  to  the  whole  perio<l  of  our  present  lile  <lo\vn 
to  its  close,  when  a  glorious  reward  succeeds  a  life  of  8orn>w. 
The  Genitive  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  the  Genitivus  tempon's, 
i.  e,,  it  marks  the  time  belonging  to  the  noun  which  precedes  it. 
See  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  99.  1.  h. 

Not  woHhy,  ovK  aim,  insignificant,  unworthy  to  he  compared 
with,  (Trpoi).  So  the  preposition  Trpo?  is  sometimes  used ;  e,  //., 
Ecclus.  XXV.  19,  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  II.  22.  When  we  have 
suitable  regard  to  future  glory  we  make  but  little  account,  in  com- 
parison, of  the  sufferings  of  tlie  present  time. 

The  phrase  t^v  /xeXXovo-av  8o^v  diroicoiA.v<^^rcu  is  equivalent  to 
a'jroKaXwl>^rja'oiJi€VT}v,  The  Greek  could  use  the  simple  future; 
or,  instead  of  it,  as  here,  the  verb  /xeXAo)  and  the  Infinitive.  The 
employment  of /leXXovo-av  here  indicates  the  confident  exix^ctation 
not  only  of  future  ^lory,  but  of  its  speedy  revelation.  Me\Xa>  is 
employed  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  a  proximate  future.  The 
word  S6$a,  which  here  signifies  future  happiness,  signifies  in  clas- 
sic writers,  opinion,  fame,  reputation,  etc.  But  the  New  Testa- 
ment meaning  of  &>^  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  ^in3  or  'Tirt, 
splendor,  magnificence,  excellence.  The  idea  of  Sofa  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  being  there  in  the  light 
or  splendor  of  his  presence.  Hence  light  is  used  so  often  in  the 
Bible  as  the  image  of  happiness.  Hence  too  w^e  may  see  some- 
thing of  the  plenary  meaning  which  ho^a  has,  when  used  to  de- 
scribe a  state  of  future  happiness.  In  the  present  world,  *'eye 
hath  not  seen  ;"  but  when  another  world  bursts  upon  the  vision 
of  Christians,  after  death  shall  have  rent  away  the  veil  of  mor- 
tality, there  *in  God's  light  they  will  see  light;'  there  too  they 
shall  enjoy  ^^everlasting  light,  for  God  will  be  their  glory." 

(19)  The  particle  yap  is  here  prefixed  to  a  clause  added  by 
way  of  confirming  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  assertion.  The 
apostle  in  ver.  18  has  introduced,  as  an  object  of  attention,  the 
glory  which  is  to  he  revealed.  That  there  is  such  a  glory  he  now 
proceeds  to  show,  or  at  least  to  adduce  reasons  why  Christians 
should  confidently  expect  it. 

Earnest  expectation,  ajroKapaSoKia,  the  German  Ahndung,  The 
etymology  favors  this  meaning;  for  the  word  comes  from  airo 
(prep.),  Ktipa  head,  and  SoKevta  to  observe,  look  after.  The  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  explains  it  by  rfj  K€<l>aXy  -Trpo/JA-cTrctv,  to  thrust 
forward  the  head  and  see,  i.  e.,  to  look  with  anxiety  or  eager- 
ness; like  the  Hebrew  bbinnn.  The  same  sense  the  word  has 
in  Phil.  i.  20. 

Very  much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ])assage  before  us  turns  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ktlcti.^.     We  will,  first,  consider  its 
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meaning  in  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it 
is  found,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
words ;  and  secondly  examine  some  of  the  various  meanings 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  in  this  place,  and  endeavor 
to  vindicate  the  preferable  sense. 

I.  The  meanings  of  KTwris,  in  all  the  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  where  it  is  found,  excepting  the  one  before  us,  may  be 
distributed  into  two  classes ;  viz  : 

1.  It  means  the  act  of  creation^  creating.  In  such  a  sense  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  is  employed  in  Mark  x.  6,  xiii.  19. 
Rom.  i.  20.  2  Pet  iii.  4.  Yet  all  of  these  passages  might  be  re- 
ferred to  No.  2,  as  the  sense  would  be  equally  good.  But  this 
first  sense  is  the  proper  and  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  ending  -crts,  in  which  words  derived  from  verbs  com- 
monly denote  the  act  of  doing  anything,  nomina  actionis.  So 
frequently  in  the  Greek  classics,  making,  constructing^  creating^ 
etc.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  meaning  is  for  the  most 
part  different  from  this. 

2.  It  means  creature,  created  thing,  any  product  of  creating 
power,  creation  as  an  existing  thing.  Such  a  deflexion  from  the 
primary  meaning  of  a  word  is  very  common,  not  only  in  the 
Greek,  but  in  all  other  ladguages ;  the  abstract  (nomen  actionis) 
passing,  as  grammarians  say,  into  the  concrete  sense ;  t.  «.,  the 
word  which  denoted  action,  being  also  used  to  denote  the  conse- 
quences or  effects  of  that  action.  So  here,  icrarts  {the  act  of 
creating),  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to 
signify  the  effects  of  this  action,  viz.,  a  thing  created,  res  creates 
But  this  second  signification  may  either  be  generic,  or  employed 
to  designate  any  of  the  several  species  oi  mQmimg^  that  constitute 
a  part  of  the  generic  whole. 

(a)  In  its  generic  sense  it  means  created  things,  creation,  any 
created  thing,  in  Bom.  i.  25.  viii.  39.  Qo\,  i,  15.  Heb.  iv.  13.  Rev. 
iii.  14,  perhaps  also  in  Mark  x.  6.  xiii.  19.  Rom.  i.  20.  and  2  Pet. 
iii.  4.  In  a  sense  very  nearly  allied  to  this,  it  is  used  in  Heb.  ix. 
11.  to  designate  the  material  creation  as  such,  in  distinction  from 
the  spiritual  one.  This  distinction,  however,  results  rather  from 
the  exigency  of  the  passage,  and  it  seems  to  be  made  here  rather 
by  the  word  Tavnys  than  &om  the  force  of  nrhv;, 

(h)  In  a  specific  sense  it  means  the  rational  creation,  mem, 
men,  the  world  of  mankind.  Thus  in  Mark  xvi.  15,  *  Go  preach 
the  gospel  iracrg  ry  Kria-^i  to  all  me7i,  to  every  man,*  Col.  i.  23, 
*  which  [gospel]  has  been  preached  iv  ira(Tri  tq  icrurei  among 
all  nations.*  1  Pet.  ii,  19,  'Be  subject,  then,  710077  av^pomiyg 
KTureL,  to  every  man,  to  every  human  being,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  i. 
e.,  out  of  regard  to  the  Lord  Christ.     The  exportation  immedi- 
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atelj  subjoined  explains  this,  viz.,  ctrc  jSoo-iXct,  (Ls  virtfAyovrc  circ 
rfytfjuoawy  a»s  &'  avrov  #c.  r.  X. :  '  be  subject  to  every  man  i)hi(!e<l  in 
authority,  whether  he  be  a  king  who  lias  precniineuce,  or  a  gov- 
ernor appointed,'  etc. 

(c)  In  a  more  specific  and  limited  sense  still,  it  desifniate?)  the 
new  rational  creationy  those  who  are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Christians.  So  in  2  Cor.  v.  17,  '  If  any  one  be  in  Christy  he  is 
KoivYf  KTuri^,  a  new  creature.*  Gal.  vi.  15,  'In  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  avails  anything,  but 
icou^  ktCo-k'     This,  however,  may  mean  a  new  act  of  creating, 

1.  e.,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  renovating  the  soul.     ]3ut  in  l)oth  - 
of  these  cases,  the  special  meaning  it  must  be  confessed,  depends 
rather  on  Kajarq  than  upon  jcrurt?. 

These  are  idl  the  cases  in  which  icrurw  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, excepting  those  in  the  passage  under  examination.  From 
tliese  we  gather  the  conclusion  that  the  usus  loquendi  allows  us 
to  assign  to  icruns  either  of  the  three  meanings  ranked  undtu*  Xo. 

2,  t.  c,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  things  created ;  the 
natural  creation,  u  e.,  men  or  mankind^  or  Christians  who  are  a 
new  spiritual  creation;  yet  this  last  meaning  is  plainly  uncer- 
tain, unless  some  qualifying  word  (e.  g,,  Koivrj)  is  joined  with 

I  have  only  to  add  here,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  above  mean- 
ings assigned  to  jctotis  (which  however  are  not  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  the  New  Testament,  see  Judith  ix.  12.  xi.  14.  Wisd.  ii.  6. 
xvi.  24.  xix.  6),  that  the  Chaldee  and  the  Rabbinic  Hebrew  coin- 
cide with  the  usage  just  exhibited.  The  words  in  these  lan- 
guages which  correspond  to  Krurt?,  are  X^'ia ,  Kr\|»^a ,  nx'^'^a ,  tx>^2, , 
which  all  mean  creatio,  creatura,  res  creata,  i.  c,  the  act  of 
creating,  and  the  thing  created,  just  in  the  same  way  as  KrCa-is; 
does.  JMoreover,  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew  the  plural  form  ni'^'^ia 
sometimes  means  homines,  men,  specially  the  heathen.  All  this, 
we  see,  corresponds  with  and  explains  the  New  Testament  use  of 
KrUn%.  In  regard  to  the  last  particular  of  all,  viz.,  tliat  rii*^*ia 
sometimes  means  the  heathen,  by  way  of  degradation  or  con- 
tempt ;  it  is  singular  that  we  have  adopted,  into  vulgar  English, 
the  very  same  meaning  of  the  word  creature,  and  applied  it  in  a 
derogatory  sense  to* human  beings;  e.  g.,  'the  creature  refused  to 
obey.' 

Which  of  these  meanings,  now,  shall  be  applied  to  icriau;  in  the 
passage  before  us  ? 

The  following  interpretations  have  been  given  to  it.  These 
are,  1.  The  Angels.  2.  The  souls  (the  animating  principle)  of 
the  planetary  worlds.  3.  Adam  and  Eve,  because  they  were  the 
immediate  work  of  creative  power.     4.  Tiie  souls  of  believers,  in 
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distinction  from  their  bodies.  5.  The  bodies  of  believers,  i.  «., 
their  dead  bodies,  in  distinction  from  their  souls.  6.  Christians 
in  general.  7.  Christians  in  particular,  t.  «.,  either  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, or  Gentile  Christians.  8.  Unconverted  men  in  general. 
9.  Unconverted  men  in  particular,  t.  c,  either  unconverted  Jews 
or  unconverted  heathen.  10.  The  material  creation,  inanimate 
and  animate,  exclusive  of  rational  beings.  11.  The  rational 
creation  or  men  in  general,  mankind. 

All  these  supposed  meanings  I  have  canvassed  in  an  exegesis 
of  vers.  18 — 25,  printed  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  1.  pp. 
363,  seq.  I  deem  the  first  five  too  improbable  to  need  discussion 
here ;  and  therefore  proceed  with  the  others. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  opinions  may  be  both  ranked  under  one 
head,  viz.,  that  of  Christians.  Can  ktmti?,  then,  here  mean 
Christians,  either  in  general  or  in  particular?  (a)  The  tisus 
loquendi  is  wanting,  to  render  this  probable.  The  word  ktUtv;  in 
2  Cor.  V.  17  and  Gral.  vi.  15,  does  not,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, of  itself  mean  Christians.  In  both  these  cases  it  is  con- 
nected with  KOLvrj.  (b)  In  vers.  19,  21,  the  word  ktio-i,^  seems  to 
designate  those  who  are  distinguished  from  the  children  of  God, 
and  who  belong  not  to  such  as  are  now  entitled  to  their  privi- 
leges. But  I  do  not  consider  this  argument  to  be  decisive ;  for 
the  expressions  in  vers.  19,  21,  are  not  much  unlike  that  in  verse 
23,  where  Christians  are  represented  as  groaning  within  them- 
selves and  waiting  for  their  filiation  (vlo^co-wtv)  t.  e.,  for  the  con- 
sequences of  it,  viz.,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies  from  their 
present  frail,  painful,  and  dying  state. 

(c)  A  more  conclusive  argument  is  deducible  from  the  form  of 
ver.  23,  where  avrol  rrjv  airapyiqv  rov  Xlvcv/x-aro?  e^orre?  seems 
plainly  to  mean  Christians,  as  1  shall  in  the  sequel  endeavor  to 
show.  Conceding  this  then,  it  is  quite  plain  that  ktCotk  in  the 
preceding  verses  cannot  mean  Christians,  because  the  class  of 
men  designated  in  verse  23,  is  very  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  class  in  vers.  19 — 21,  who  are  there  designated  by 

On  the  same  ground,  viz.,  that  icrtcrt?  cannot  be  regarded  as 
meaning  Christians  in  general,  it  must  be  excluded  from  mean- 
ing Christians  in  particular,  i,  e.,  either  Jewish  Christians  or 
Gentile  Christians.  How  are  these  to  be  distinguished  from 
"  those  who  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?"  Even  supposing 
that  aTTopxrj  means  here  special  miraculous  gifts,  (as  some  be- 
lieve), Jewish  Christians  surely,  above  all  others,  possessed  these; 
and  if  we  look  into  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  find 
there  a  graphic  account  of  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  distributed  to  Gentile  as 
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well  as  to  Jewish  Christians.  Still  stronger  is  the  argument,  if 
we  suppose  (as  I  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  show  that  we  must 
suppose),  aarapxqy  here  to  mean  the  prelibatioii^  t/te  furetastey  the 
earnest  of  future  glory,  whicli  is  common  to  all  Christians.  For 
as  those  who  have  this  dxapxi7>^9  Are  here  plainly  and  explicitly 
distinguished  from  those  denominated  KrUrvi  above ;  so,  if  these 
are  Christians  in  general  (as  they  clearly  seem  to  be),  it  follows 
that  KrlfTVi  above  is  not  used  to  designate  either  Ciiristians  in 
general,  or  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians  in  particular. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  opinions  may  also  bo  classed  under  one 
head.  These  are,  that  Krurvi  means  either  unconvertcHl  men  in 
general  as  such,  or  unconverted  men  in  particular,  viz.,  Jews  or 
Grentiles.  In  regard  to  the  specific  meaning  here  assigned  to 
jcrtb-i^  I  cannot  see  any  tolerable  ground  of  support  for  it.  AVliy 
should  either  unconverted  Jews  or  Gentiles  be  represented  as 
peculiarly  exposed  to  a  frail  and  dying  state  ?  Surely  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  any  distinction  here,  as  all  are  equally  ex|X)sed 
to  the  miseries  of  life. 

More  probable  is  the  interpretation,  which  assigns  to  ktutis  the 
meaning  of  unconverted  men  in  general.  In  tliis  case  it  is  easy 
to  make  a  plain  and  evident  distinction  between  ktio-i?  in  vers. 
19 — 22,  and  ol  t^  airap)^  tov  irvevfuiTOi  €\ovt€^  in  ver.  23.  I 
think  this  to  be  substantially  the  right  meaning.  But  I  would 
not  assign  to  it  the  signification  simply  of  unconverted  men.  I 
apprehend  the  meaning  to  be  the  same  as  in  ^lark  xvi.  15.  Col. 
L  23.  1  Pet  ii.  13,  i,  «.,  man,  men,  jnankind  in  general.  But 
of  this,  and  of  the  objections  ui^d  against  it,  I  shall  say  more  in 
the  sequeL 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  reduced  our  multiplex  interpre- 
tations down  to  two,  viz.,  the  material  creation  in  general  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  the  rational  creation  or  mankind  in  generaL 
Critics  of  high  rank  and  great  abilities  are  divided  between  these 
two  interpretations. 

The  first  of  these  two  meanings,  that  of  the  material  creation, 
the  world  in  general,  or  the  universe  exclusive  of  rational  beings, 
has  had  many  defenders  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  CEcumenius,  Jerome,  Am- 
brose, Luther,  Koppe,  Doddridge,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  Reiche,  and  a 
multitude  of  others  have  been  its  advocates.  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and 
Beiche,  in  their  recent  commentaries,  have  collected  all  which 
has  been  said  in  its  favor,  besides  advancing  some  things  peculiar 
to  themselves.  What  they  have  brought  forward  deserves  a  se- 
rious examination. 

That  KTUTVi  might  he  employed  to  indicate  the  natural  creation 
around  us,  consisting  of  things  animate  and  inanimate,  is  philo- 
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logically  certain  from  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  word,  as  seen  un- 
der No.  2,  a,  above.  But  is  it  so  employed  in  the  passage 
before  us?  I  have  satisfied  my  own  mind  that  icrMris  means 
here,  as  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  Col.  i.  23  (and  for  substance  in  1 
Pet  ii.  13),  mankind  in  general^  gens  humana^  in  distinction 
fix)m,  but  not  in  opposition  to,  Christians  as  such.  See  further 
proofs,  etc.,  in  Excursus,  viii. 

Expects^  or  waits  for,  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God,  t^ 
aTroKakwI/iv  rwy  rAwv  tov  0cov  darcicSexcTat ;  t.  e,,  the  period  when 
the  sons  of  God  in  their  ultimate  state,  and  endowt  d  with  all  their 
honors  and  privileges,  shall  be  fully  disclosed.  This  will  be  at 
the  general  judgment;  when  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  will 
reward  them  openly.  Here  they  are  in  obscurity;  the  world 
knoweth  them  not-  They  are  like  to  the  seven  thousand  of  old 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  but  who  were  unknown 
even  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  However,  it  will  not  always  be  so. 
The  day  is  coming  when  they  will  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  his 
strength  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  God  and  Father.     See  also  Excursus. 

(20)  /or  the  creature,  tq  yap  futrcuonp-L  rf  ktutk  xnrerdyrfy  t.  €., 
mankind,  teas  subjected  to  a  frail  and  dying  state.  That  fjuoTtuanf: 
here  has  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it,  is  clear  from  the  epexegesis 
of  it  in  ver.  21,  viz^  SavXfia  t^  ^opas,  which  is  there  used  in- 
stead of  repeating  /xaraionTs.  Such  as  wish  for  further  confir- 
mation as  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  may  consult  in  the  Sept.  Ps. 
Ixi.  0.  xxxviii.  5.  Eec.  i.  2,  14.  As  the  Hebrew  izn  vanity^  to 
which  fiaroion^  in  the  Septuagint  corresponds,  sometimes  desig- 
nates an  idol:  so  some  commentators  have  here  interpreted 
frnTOiOTTy?,  idolatry;  the  idea  then  is,  mankind  became  subjected 
to  idolatry,  or  the  natural  world  was  employed  as  the  object  of 
idolatry.  So  TertuUian,  Luther,  Marck,  Baumgarten  and  oth- 
ers. Consequently  they  interpreted  the  succeeding  clause,  not 
9\Kitiitanly,  but  throf'gh'him  who  subjected  iV,  as  having  refen»nce 
either  to  Satan,  or  to  Adzmi  as  concerned  in  the  original  fall  of 
"^"?'  r  "^  &>»Acia  Ti/s  <^op5?  (ver.  21)  seems  to  remove  all 
im>lmbiJ,ty  troin  this  interpretation  of  /loraiony? ;  and  of  course 

^^^ro^-m  cjm  U?  applied  only  to  God  the  Creator  of  man.     Com- 
pjire  Gen.  ni.  17 19^ 

^uV^*''*'*'?''^'  ^'"  ^  ^"''"  *^^^  />*"  «*'  «'»  subjection,  ot^  hcovaa 
i^'mm^  iT  '''''^^>*^  '-  ^-  to  a  frail  and  dving  state.  The 
row  'in«J  ,!^.;  "^I  ^'^};?"t;mly  choose  its  present  "^condition  of  sor- 
tie ivC. '  ^"'  ?.^  '^"^  ^^'^''''^  ^^^-  ^^  sovereign  wilU  by 
aiuldvi,,.r^tX"'^'  ^l  ^'""^^'  providence,  phiced  man  in  this  frail 
in  hi;  ox^u  mJn  1  .  T*^^  "*""'*  probable  that  Paul  here  referred 
"  mnid  to  the  effects  of  the  fan,  as  described  in  v.  12, 
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seq.  This  state  of  iiaravmp;  was  not  original,  but  superinduced 
by  sin.  The  use  of  the  Aorist,  xmrrarfq  seems  to  indicate  some 
specific  fact  which  happened  in  past  time.  Had  the  ajwstlu's 
design  been  merely  general^  L  e.,  merely  to  indicate  that  man  has 
been  and  is  frail,  he  would  most  naturally  have  employed 
vTroTiTOLKTOL,  Pcrf.  passive.  But  still,  this  frail  condition  is  a  state 
of  hope.  So  we  are  assured  in  the  next  verse.  Ata  rov  vTrorof- 
(urra  is  adduced  by  some  to  show  that  8ta  may  be  understood  of 
an  efficient  cause,  although  employed  with  the  Accusative,  That 
we  may  thus  render  8ia  by  per.  Germ,  durch,  i.  e.,  through,  by 
means  of^  many  critics  contend,  and  most  concede. 

(21)  In  hope,  hr  cXtiSi.  Here  the  Dative  designates  the 
state  or  condition  in  which  the  icTicrts  is,  although  subjected  to 
fLOLTOLOTrjTu  It  Is  a  statc  in  which  a  hope  of  deliverance  can 
be  indulged;  not  a  state  of  despair.  'Eir  €A.7rt8t  may  be  con- 
nected either  with  xnrerdyrj  or  vTroro^vra.  Is  it  not  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  word  ktCo-l^,  to  construe  it  here  as  meaning  natural 
world,  and  then  to  predicate  of  it  iKovo-a  atid  ctt'  IXttiBl  ?  It  would 
be  an  example  of  prosopopeia,  which  I  believe  even  the  most 
animated  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures  no  where  present 

But  what  is  the  hope  in  which  the  creature  is  permitted  to  in- 
dulge ?  It  is,  OTi  Kttl  avTTj  7f  KTixrui  Ikev^epoi^ria'e.TaL  airo  T175  SovAcia? 
^^opa;,  that  this  very  same  creature,  viz.,  the  one  which  is  sub- 
jected to  a  frail  and  dying  state,  shaU  he  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  a  perishing  condition.  ^&opd  comes  from  <^'^e(/Kt),  to  corrupt, 
to  destroy.  Here  it  plainly  means  a  state  of  corruption,  i,  e.,  a 
frail  and  dying  state.  Such  a  state  the  apostle  calls  SovXcto,  bon- 
dage ;  first,  because  the  creature  was  not  willingly  subjected  to  it ; 
secondly,  because  it  is  not  only  a  state  of  pain  and  misery,  but  it 
places  us  at  the  disposal  of  masters,  who  inflict  upon  us  suffering 
and  sorrow  while  we  cannot  resist  or  control  them.  The  word 
cXcv^cpcD^iyo-erot  is  fitly  chosen  as  the  antithetic  correlative  of 
SovXcui. 

[And  shall  be  introduced,  icat  €to-a;(^^(r€Tcu]  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  ch  rr^v  ikev^epCav  ttj^  80^9  rwv 
T£Kv<ov  Tou  0€ov.  Ets,  put  bcforc  the  Accusative  here,  shows  the 
state  unto  which  the  creature  is  to  attain,  by  being  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  a  frail  and  dying  state.  The  phrase,  how- 
ever, is  elliptical,  and  some  verb  is  implied,  as  indicated  above. 
Aofo,  by  an  idiom  very  common  throughout  the  Scriptures,  is 
used  in  this  place  as  an  adjective  qualifying  the  preceding  noun. 
In  what  sense  men  in  general  may  be  said  to  hope  for  this  state, 
has  been  already  explained  above.  If  there  be  any  objection  to 
predicate  this  of  men  in  general,  is  there  not  a  still  stronger  one 
to  predicating  it  of  the  natural  world  ? 
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Verses  20,  21,  thus  explained,  render  a  reason  why  the  crea- 
ture looks  with  ajroKopaj^oKia  to  another  and  better  state  ;  which 
is,  because  men  are  bom  with  an  instinctive  and  unquenchable 
thirst  for  happiness,  and  cannot  find  what  they  desire  in  this  frail 
and  perishing  condition.  This  explains  the  reason  why  yap  is 
prefixed  to  ver.  20 ;  "  yap  oration!  rationem  reddenti  praefigitur." 

(22)  lor  we  know  that  every  creature^  otBa^Kv  yap  .... 
axpi  Tov  vw,  •'.  c,  the  whole  human  race,  has  sighed  and  sor- 
rowed together  until  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  man,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  to 
be  subject  to  a  frail  and  dying  state,  which  has  cost  much  sighing 
and  sorrow.  The  idea  in  oiSaftcv  is,  no  one  can  have  ant/  dotdft^ 
we  are  well  assured,  %•  e^  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  thing  to 
which  it  refers  is  well  and  familiarly  known  to  all.  But  sup- 
pose, now,  that  the  natural  world  is  here  represented  as  sighing 
and  sorrowing,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  time 
then  present,  and  this  because  it  waited  for  its  renovation,  which 
will  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  ailer  the  general 
resurrection ;  was  this  a  thing  sofmnilicur  to  all,  that  the  apostle 
could  appeal  to  it  by  saying  oiSaftcv  ?  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  advocates  themselves  of  this  interpretation  must  hesitate  here. 
Tap  is  prefixed  to  a  clause  which  confirms  what  the  writer  has 
said,  in  verse  21,  of  our  frail  and  dying  state.  The  immediate 
antecedent  clause  may  be  supplied  thus :  '  I  say  bondage  of  a  'per- 
ishing state^  for  (ytip)  the  whole  creation  exhibits  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this.  The  verbs  (rvorcva^ci  and  ervvcuSivct  denote  the 
mutual  and  univen^al  sighing  and  sorrowing  of  mankind.  No  one 
part  is  exempt ;  there  is  a  mutual  correspondence  between  them 
all  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  question.  The  verbs  otcvo^co  and 
<o^K(i>  are  appropriate,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  sighs  and  pains 
of  a  travailing  woman.  The  language  is  therefore  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  indi- 
cates a  great  degree  of  sorrow  and  distress,  but  that  this  is  indica- 
tive of  a  new  birth,  t.  e^  a  new  state  of  things,  or  (in  other 
words)  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
prep.  <rw,  here  joined  with  these  two  verbs,  serves  to  indicate  a 
"^"/^  P^'^cipation  on  all  sides  in  the  sorrows  mentioned. 

/•  /I  c^*'-  '*^  ^"^^  *^'  ^'^  *^  oursdvesj  who  have  the  first  fruits 
oj  the  i^pirit^  even  ire  groan  within  oursdves  ;  i.  «.,  not  only  have 
mwikind  m  aU  ages,  down  to  the  present  hour,  been  in  a  frail  and 
suttenng  state,  but  even  we,  who,  as  ha\4ng  within  us  an  earnest 
ot  future  glory  and  a  pledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and 
!;^.,!L!^'^u  ^^^  inl^eritance  of  his  beloved,  might  naturaUy  be 
supposea  to  be  exempted  from  the  common  k)t  of  sinful  men,  are 
m  distress  and  sigh  for  deliverance  from  it. 
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Some  interpret  the  phrase  /cat  avroi  rrjiv  Siirap)^  rov  wvevfiaro^ 
^orr€9,  of  special  and  supernatural  gifts,  limiting  it  to  the  apos- 
tles only ;  while  others  explain  it  in  the  like  way,  but  extend  it 
to  all  Christians  who  were  endowed  with  such  gift?«.  Others  re- 
gard ojrapxj  as  meaning  gift  or  present  merely,  in  a  general  way ; 
while  most  interpret  it  as  meaning  the  earnest,  or  Jirst  fniifs,  or 
pledge,  of  that  which  is  afterward  to  be  given  in  a  more  compli'te 
manner.  I  can  find  but  one  meaning  of  it  throughout  the  N<'w 
Testament ;  and  this  is,  that  which  is  first  of  its  kind,  or  thut 
which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  irpwro^.  It  is  applied  both  to  p<T- 
sons  and  things,  in  a  sense  compounded  of  both  of  these,  viz., 
first  in  respect  to  kind  and  time  also  ;  e,  g,,  Rom.  xvi.  5.  1  Cor. 
xvi.  15.  James  i.  18.  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23.  Rev.  xiv.  4.  In  tliis 
last  passage  it  may  have,  it  is  said,  the  general  sense  of  sacrifice 
or  affering,  inasmuch  as  the  Septuagint  puts  it  for  the  Hebrew 
iT3!|'nn ;  but  on  the  whole  the  other  sense  is  preferable.  I  take 
the  meaning  of  the  writer  in  Rev.  xiv.  4  to  be,  that  the  persons 
there  named  may  be  considered  in  a  light  resembling  that  of  the 
diTrapxfi  in  ancient  times,  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  Christian 
harv^est. 

^Airapx^,  then,  =  the  Hebrew  n*^^X'^ ,  for  which  it  so  often 
stands ;  caput,  princeps,  first  in  its  kind,  first  in  point  of  time,  etc. 
Comp.  mtJK'n  in  Gren.  xlix.  3.  Prov.  viii.  22.  Lev.  ii.  12.  xxiii. 
10.  Deut  xviii.  4.  xxvi.  10.  xxxiii.  21.  Num.  xxiv.  20.  Amos 
vi.  6.  In  the  passage  before  us,  all  the  Greek  fathers  appear  to 
have  attached  the  same  meaning  to  airairxq,  viz.,  that  of  first 
fruits,  in  the  sense  of  earnest,  pledge,  foretaste,  of  joys  to  come. 
The  apostle  represents  Christians  as  the  habitation  of  God  by  his 
Spirit,  Eph,  ii.  22,  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  vi.  19 ;  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  them,  1  John  iii.  24.  iv.  13 ;  and  this  Spirit,  thus  con- 
ferred on  them,  is  the  dppajSwv,  the  pledge  of  future  glory,  2  Cor. 
V.  5.  Eph.  i.  14.  What  hinders,  then,  that  we  should  understand 
airapxri  as  meaning ybreto^^c  or  first  fruits  of  future  glory  which 
the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  Christians  imparts  ?  The  usus  loque^idi 
of  the  word  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  other  exegesis,  and 
this  gives  a  meaning  entirely  congruous  with  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  passage.  Cf.  Keil,  Opusc.  p.  294  seq.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect then  it  follows  that  the  dTrap;^^  here  spoken  of  is  common  to 
all  true  Christians ;  and  that  the  interpretation  which  limits  this 
verse  to  the  apostles,  or  to  a  few  of  the  primitive  Christians 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,  has  no  stable  foundation. 

That  Christians  were  subject  to  sorrows,  which  even  the  earnest 
of  future  glory  did  not  exempt  them  from,  needs  not  to  be  proved. 
See  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3.  1.  Cor.  xv.  19,  That  they  longed  and  sighed 
for  deliverance,  followed  from  their  very  nature.     But  there  is  a 
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peculiar  energy  and  delicacy  in  the  ezpressioii  which  marks  the 
consequences  of  their  sufferings;  we  gboan  within  ourselves^ 
t.  e^  internally,  not  externally.  We  suppress  the  rising  sigh ;  we 
bow  with  submission  to  the  will  of  Grod  which  aJBiicts  os ;  we  re- 
ceive his  chastisement  as  children ;  our  frail  nature  feels  it,  and 
we  sigh  or  groan  inwardly ;  but  no  mourning  word  escapes  us ; 
we  suppress  the  outward  demonstrations  of  pain,  lest  we  should 
even  seem  to  complain.  Is  this  imaginary  on  my  part  ?  Or  did 
the  writer  mean  to  convey  what  I  have  attributed  to  him  ?  So 
much  at  least  we  can  say,  viz.,  that  such  a  sentiment  was  worthy 
of  Paul,  and  of  all  Christians  who  suffered  with  him.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  being  carried  into  practice  at  the  present  hour ;  it  com- 
mends itself  to  the  conscience  of  every  one  who  thoroughly  believes 
in  tlie  holy,  just,  and  benevolent  providence  of  God. 

Waiting  for  [our]  adaption  or  Jiliation^  vioStaiay  obrcicScxo/ACVoc. 
There  is  a  twofold  Jiliation  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 
The  first  is,  that  which  takes  place  when  believers  are  bom 
again,  John  i.  12,  13.  iiL  3 — 5.  Rom.  viii.  14, 15  represents  be- 
lievers as  possessing  ^jrcv/ia  vlo&fauus;  see  also  1  John  iii.  1,  2. 
But  there  is  another  and  higher  sense  in  which  believers  are  to 
become  the  children  of  Grod,  viz.,  they  are  to  be  so,  when  they 
shall  be  perfected  in  the  world  of  glory,  when  they  become  "  the 
children  of  the  resurrection,"  when  they  are  made  "  like  to  the 
angels,"  Luke  xx.  36.  Their  first  adoption  or  filiation  is  secret, 
in  regard  to  the  world ;  their  second  is  the  airoicaAvi/ris  twv  vuov  tov 
(d€ov,  when  "  he  who  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  them  openly ;" 
The  clause  rrp/  diroXvrpcMriv  tov  o-co/iaro^  rffjuav,  the  redemption  of 
our  bodi/y  i.  e^  its  redemption  from  a  state  of  frailty,  disease,  and 
death  is  epexegetical.  This  body  is,  at  the  resurrection,  to  be 
like  to  Christ's  glorious  body,  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  it  is  to  be  a  atafjua, 
'irv€VfiaTLK6v,  1  Cor.  xv.  44 ;  this  mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality, 
this  <rG>fjLa  iftSaprov  is  to  become  a  aia/ui  a^afm>v,  1  Cor.  xv.  53, 
54.  Such  is  the  aTrokvTpwrK  of  this  frail  and  dying  body,  which 
believers  now  inhabit.  Comp.  dirokvrptaa'K  in  Luke  xxi.  28. 
Eph.  i.  14.  iv.  30.  Heb.  xi.  35.  The  reader  will  note  that  the 
expression  airoXvrpwrw  tov  o-iofiaTo^  here  is  equivalent  to  the 
arroKaXxnl/w  twv  vuov  tov  0€ov  in  ver.  19,  and  to  the  IKevSepiay  twv 
TCKFcuv  TOV  ©€ov  iu  vcr.  21 ;  and  therefore  serves  to  show  what 
those  expressions  mean  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand. 

Christians,  then,  in  their  present  state,  must  long  and  wait  for 
their  second  and  final  adoption  or  filiation.  They  must  wait  with 
confidence ;  yea,  with  assurance :  "  for  he  who  cometh  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry."  But  let  them  not  regard  the  present  world 
as  their  home.  It  is  not  the  Canaan  in  which  they  are  to  rest 
They  must  "  seek  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
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and  maker  is  Go<l."  .Then  the  ajijitato.d  brca*'t,  the  heaving  sigh, 
the  groaning  witliin,  will  no  raoi'e  annoy  or  distress  them.  Let 
not  the  child  of  God  complain,  then,  that  his  final  reward  is  not 
anticipated  and  distributed  to  liim  here  in  the  pi*esent  world,  while 
he  is  in  a  state  of  trial.  He  must  wait  until  he  comes  to  the 
goal,  before  he  can  wear  the  crown  of  him  who  has  been  a  victor 
in  the  race.  He  must  defer  his  expected  laurtds  until  his  combat 
is  over.  Then  he  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away. 

(2  4)  That  the  Christian  cannot  expect  a  full  rewanl  here,  the 
apostle  goes  on  most  explicitly  to  declare.  For  we  are  saved  in 
hope^  -nj.  yap  IKirl^  ia-toSrjfiev,  t.  c,  we  have  obtained  salvation, 
but  a  part  of  it  is  only  in  hope  ;  we  have  attained  a  condition  in 
which  we  indulge  the  hope  of  a  glory  that  is  yet  future.  This  is 
all  which  can  be  rationally  expected  or  accomplished  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  As  he  had  said  in  the  preceding  verse,  Christians  are 
here  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  their  filiation.  Verse  24  is 
designed  to  confirm  this ;  hence  the  yap  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  reader  should  observe  that  the  Aor.  co-w^iy/xcv  is  qualified  in 
its  sense  by  rg  eX^riSt.  We  are  saved  or  have  attained  to  a  state 
of  salvation,  says  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  not  fully  and  completely 
60,  but  is  so,  T^  ATTtiSc,  t.  e.,  it  is  a  salvation  of  which  hope  is  at 
present  a  leading  constituent. 

Now  hope  which  is  seen,  is  no  longer  hope,  cXttI?  Sc 

lXiri$,  u  «.,  the  object  of  hope  (cXttis  in  the  first  instance  here 
means  this)  is  no  longer  such,  when  one  attains  the  actual  pos- 
session of  it.  A^  introduces  a  clause  which  is  designed  to  con- 
tinue and  illustrate  what  precedes.  For  what  one  sees,  how  does 
he  still  hope  for  it,  S  yap  ....  cAttc^ci.  That  is,  Avhat  a  man 
has  actually  attained  or  come  to  the  enjoyment  of,  how  can  he 
be  said  to  look  forward  to  with  hope  or  anticipation  ?  Tap  ratio^ 
nem  ret  dictce  reddit, 

(25)  But  if  we  hope  for  that  which  we  do  not  enjoy,  then  we 
patiently  wait  for  it,  ci  8^  .  .  .  .  a'rr€K0€)(6p.f.^a,  That  is,  if  it  be 
true,  as  all  will  concede,  that  in  the  present  life  we  attain  not  to 
our  final  reward,  but  can  be  called  the  heirs  of  salvation  only  be- 
cause we  have  obtained  a  well-grounded  hope  of  it ;  if  it  be  so 
that  we  cannot  rationally  expect  an  exemption  from  trials  and 
troubles  here,  but  must  take  our  part  in  them  with  all  around  us ; 
if  it  be  true,  also,  that  a  great  and  glorious  reward  is  reserved  in 
heaven  for  all  who  endure  patiently  until  the  end  of  their  proba- 
tion (and  that  this  is  true,  the  very  nature  that  God  has  given  to 
men,  which  is  here  so  imperfectly  developed,  and  which  therefore 
])oints  to  a  stale  of  greater  perfection,  satisfactorily  shows)  ;  then 
it  becomes  Christians  to  endure  with  all  patience  and  meekness 
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the  trials  and  suflTeriDgs  of  the  present  life.  Time  is  short ;  eter- 
nity is  long.  Our  sufferings  are  comparatively  slight  and  mo- 
mentary. Who  can  place  them  beside  that  glory  "  which  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  which  it  hath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  and  which  is  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  Gkxl  who  bestows  it,  and  yet  make  any  serious  ac- 
count of  them?  Christian  brethren^  says  the  apostle,  let  us 
patiently  wait  the  appointed  time  of  our  deliverance.  The  Sea 
before  wrofi€i%  stands  before  a  noun  marking  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  a3rcic8c;(Ofi€<^a. 


CHAP.  Vin.  26—27. 

I^  this  oor  weak  and  snfi^ring  condition,  we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  as;  so  that  even  when  we  are  so  mach  perplexed  and  distressed  that  wa 
know  not  what  to  ask  for  or  what  to  say  in  our  prayers,  our  internal  sighs  which  are 
not  uttered  by  words,  and  which  arise  from  bis  influence  on  our  souls,  are  noticed 
and  understood  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  whose  ears  will  be  optn  to  them.  Such  is 
the  course  of  thought  in  these  verses;  the  natural  inference  from  it  is:  ^  Christians, 
be  not  discouraged,  even  in  your  deepest  distresses.  He  who  sees  in  secret,  counts 
every  groan,  hears  every  sigti,  and  will  be  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need.* 

(26)  In  like  manner ^  i.  e.,  in  the  very  same  way,  wa-avna^. 
Some  critics  render  waavruis  by  prcetereay  iiberdiessy  i.  e.,  more^ 
over,  besides.  This  would  do  well,  if  philology  would  allow 
it.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  rather  making  a  new  meaning  for 
the  word  than  explaining  the  usual  one.  The  true  answer  to  the 
question,  *  Like  to  what?'  seems  to  be  this  ;  *In  like  manner  as 
liope  supports,  strengthens,  cheers  us,  and  renders  us  patient,  so 
do  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  aid  us,  in  all  our  distresses. 
*ii(ravT(05  Bk  kcu,  atid  in  like  manner  alsOy  or  and  in  like  inanner 
moreover. 

The  Spirit,  to  'nv€vfjicu  But  what  Spirit  ?  Our  own  mind  ? 
A  filial  spirit?  Or  the  Spirit  of  God?  Each  of  these  methods 
of  exegesis  has  been  defended.  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  second  meaning  as  the  most  probable ;  principally  on 
account  of  the  27th  verse.  It  is  natural  to  ask :  Does  not  the 
phrase  6  ipewSiv  ras  xopSwi?,  designate  him  who  knows  the  secrets 
of  the  human  breast  ?  And  as  this  same  Searcher  of  hearts  is 
said  to  know  <l>p6vrffxa  tov  -m/evfiaroq,  i,  e.,  the  mind  or  will  of  the 
spirit,  does  not  this  mean  the  same  thing  as  rap  KopStas,  and  there- 
fore designate  the  human  mind?     One  may  also  ask :  AYhere  in 
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all  the  Scriptures  is  the  Spirit  of  Grod  rcj)rc.sento(l  as  making  in- 
tercession {hmjy^v€i)  for  the  saints.  These  ditliculties  have  led 
many  to  construe  Tirev/ta  throughout  the  passage,  as  meaning 
vTcvfia  vio^coiaf,  comp.  ver.  15.  But  this  explanation  is  doubt- 
ful, especially  when  we  compare  Tircr/iia  in  veriies  2,  4,  5,  G,  1),  1 1, 
13,  14,  23,  where  it  clearly  and  certainly  means  the  Spirit  of  Gocl 
or  of  Christ.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  the  writer 
here  uses  «Tcv/ta  in  the  like  sense.  The  Spirit  which  sanctifies 
Christians,  which  subdues  their  fleshly  appetites,  which  gives 
them  a  filial  temper,  which  bestows  a  foretaste  of  future  glory,  — 
this  same  Spirit  aids  Christians  in  all  their  sufferings  and  sor- 
rows ;  and  consequently  they  ought  to  endure  them  with  pa- 
tience. It  cannot  be  denied  that  intensity  of  meaning  is  given 
to  the  whole  passage  by  this  exegesis. 

HelpSy  €rwavriXafjiPay€Tai ;  but  in  the  Greek  (tvv  augments  the 
signification,  so  that  one  might  translate,  greatly  assists,  affords 
much  kelp.  The  avv  in  composition  not  only  denotes  con,  with, 
together  with,  etc.,  but  aL<o  marks  the  completeness  or  entirety  of 
an  action  ;  c.  g.,  (rvfiwkrfpwD^  to  Jill  entirely  full ;  cf.  also  awdywfu, 
(rvftTrarco),  awrifivta,  etc.  Our  infirmities,  acrSeveuui:  rjfuav,  seems  to 
mean  our  frail,  infirm,  afflicted,  troubled  state ;  and  this  accords 
entirely  with  the  context.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  many  Codd.  minusc, 
with  many  versions  and  fathers,  read  t^  ^^cvctijt,  in  the  Dat.  sin- 
gular. Indeed  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
this  reading. 

Ibr  we  know  not  that  which  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought, 
TO  yap  .  . .  ovK  otBofiey  k,  t.  X. ;  ^.  c,  in  our  perplexities,  weaknesses, 
ignorance  and  distresses,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  what  would  be 
best  for  us,  or  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Grod  respecting  us. 
KaSo  Set,  as  we  ought,  t.  c,  the  object  for  which  we  should  pray,  in 
accordance  with  duty,  Kork  to  SeXr^fjua  rov  ©€ou  (comp.  1  John  v. 
14),  or  in  a  becoming  manner,  is  frequently  unknown  to  us. 
KaSo  Sci  belongs  to  or  qualifies  Trpoo-cvf  co/ac^o.  In  this  state,  the 
same  Spirit,  avro  to  Ilvcv/iia,  the  same  who  sanctifies  us,  dwells  in 
us,  and  helps  our  infirmities,  earnestly  intercedes  for  us,  vTrtpcvrvy- 
)(av€i  inrlp  '^fxiov ;  where  inrip  in  composition  with  the  verb  aug- 
ments the  force  of  it,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  express. 

Prayer  or  supplication,  however,  made  by  the  Spirit,  t.  e,,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  such  and  by  himself,  is  not  here  intended. 
So  the  sequel  clearly  shows ;  viz.,  the  Spirit  makes  intercession 
for  tis,  arfvayfuoh  oXoXt/jtok,  in  sighs  or  groans  which  are  unvt" 
terable,  t.  c,  the  full  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  spoken  in  words. 
Or  SiKaXrfTous  may  mean,  that  which  is  not  uttered,  that  which  is 
internal,  t.  e.,  suppressed  sighs ;  for  verbals  in  -ros  may  have 
either  a  passive  meaning,  as  in  this  case,  or  they  may  designate 

25* 
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what  may  or  can  he  done ;  New  Test  Gramm.  §  82.  Note  1. 
Either  sense  is  good ;  the  Spirit  then  intercedes  for  the  saints 
bj  exciting  within  them  such  longings  for  conformity  to  God,  for 
deliverance  from  evil,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  blessed- 
ness, that  no  language  can  adequately  express  them.  What  is 
thus  done  in  the  souls  of  believers  thiough  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  is  here  attributed  to  him ;  ».  e.,  he  is  said  to  do  what  they 
do  under  his  special  influence.  In  accordance  with  the  idiom  of 
the  sacred  writers,  that  is  often  attributed  to  God,  which  human 
agents  perform  under  his  oversight,  government,  or  aid.  In 
accordance  with  such  a  sentiment,  Fenelon,  in  his  £ssay  entitled, 
Que  r  JSsprit  de  Dieu  enseiffne  en  dedans^  says  in  a  very  striking 
manner:  "The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  soul  of  our  soul."  So 
Augustine,  with  equal  correctness  and  concinnity :  "  Non  Spiritus 
Sanctus  in  semetipso  apud  semetipsum  in  ilia  Trinitate  gemit; 
sed  in  nobis  gemit,  quia  gemere  nos  facii  (Tract  VL  in  Jolian. 
§  2)  ;  that  is,  the  Divine  Spirit  does  not  groan  or  intercede  in  and 
by  himself,  as  God  and  belonging  to  the  Trinity ;  but  he  inter- 
cedes by  his  influence  upon  us,  and  by  leading  us  to  aspirations 
which  language  cannot  express ;"  a  sentiment  equally  true  and 
striking. 

(27)  The  Searcher  ofhecurts^  6  Sc  ipewiav  rais  icofj&tas,  a  common 
appellation  of  God,  who  is  omniscient ;  comp.  vii.  9  (10).  Jer. 
xi.  20.  Acts  1.  14  —  Knoweth  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  or  t/ie  mind 
of  the  Spirit^  oTSe  to  Kftpovrjfjua  tov  Uvevfiaro^,  i.  c,  what  is  sought 
af^er,  willed,  or  desired,  when  these  oTo-ayfUH  dXaXi/rot  excited 
by  him  arise.  In  other  words :  "  The  Siarcher  of  hearts  does 
not  need  that  desires  should  be  clothed  or  expressed  in  language, 
in  order  perfectly  to  understand  them  and  to  listen  to  them."  It 
is  not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  himself  considered  and 
as  belonging  to  the  Godhead,  but  as  disclosed  cv  orcvayfUM? 
dAoAiyrois  Tuiv  aytuxvy  that  the  writer  means  to  designate.  In  this 
way,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  urcv/ia  to  the  Spirit  of  GUxl. 
The  sense  is,  that  God  knows  the  mind  or  desire  of  the  saints, 
which  is  prompted  or  excited  by  his  Spirit 

That  he  intercedes  for  saints  agreeab/g  to  the  wiU  of  God,  an 
Kora  ....  ayutxy,  Ori  must  be  translated  because,  but  the 
sense  is  better  if  we  construe  the  chiuse  otl  jc.  r.  X.  as  explicative 


excites  m  the  bosoms  of  his  saints ;  he  knows,  that  aided  by  his 
fiLv  fKo    ^  "^"^^  intercession  icari  ©cok,  i.  e.,  KaS6  hd.     Kara 

but  secundem  Deu^n,  u  e^  Kar^  r6  Sik^^pa  toS  Bco^  compri  John 
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V.  14.,  and  for  this  sense  of  Kara,  cf.  Koin.  A'iii.  4.  2  Cor.  xi.  17. 
Rom.  ii.  2.  Luke  ii.  22,  24,  27,  29,  et  al.  s«pe.  With  the  word 
oyuiyK  here,  employed  as  a  noujij  we  might  naturally  expect  the 
article.  But  where  particular  emphasis  or  specification  is  not 
intended,  the  article  may  be  omitted ;  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  90.  4. 
Note  1. 

The  Christian  who  reads  this  passage  with  a  spirit  that 
responds  to  the  sentiment  which  it  discloses,  cannot  avoid  litUng 
up  his  soul  to  Grod  with  overflowing  gratitude  for  his  mercies. 
Here  we  are  "  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and 
naked,"  and  in  want  of  all  things ;  we  are  crushed  before  the 
moth ;  "  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,  and  the  wind  taketh  us  away ;" 
we  are  oflen  in  distress,  in  darkness,  in  perplexity,  in  straits  from 
which  we  can  see  no  escape ;  even  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  we  know  not  what  will  be  for  our  ultimate  and  highest  good, 
and  so  "  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but 
then,  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  is  present  with  all  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  the  Saviour;  he  excites  desires  in  their  souls  for  lib- 
eration from  sin  and  present  evil,  and  for  heavenly  blessedness 
and  holiness  greater  than  words  can  express.  The  consequences 
or  designs  of  present  trials  and  sufferings  are  often  too  uncertain 
for  us  even  to  venture  on  making  a  definite  request  with  regard 
to  them ;  because  we  do  not  know  whether  relief  from  them  is 
best  or  not.  The  humble  Christian,  who  feels  his  need  of  chas- 
tisement, will  very  oflen  be  brought  to  such  a  state.  Then  what 
a  high  and  precious  privilege  it  is,  that  our  "  unutterable  sighs  *' 
should  be  heard  and  understood  by  Ilira  who  searches  our  hearts ! 
Who  can  read  this  without  emotion?  Such  are  the  blessings 
purchased  for  sinners  by  redeeming  blood !  Such  the  consola- 
tions which  flow  from  the  throne  of  God  for  a  groaning  and  dying 
world ! 


CHAP.  Vm.  28—39. 

To  crown  the  whole,  the  apostle  now  goes  on  to  wsure  those  to  whom  he  is  writ- 
ing, that  all  things,  i. «.,  all  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  and  trials  of  the  present  life, 
will  prove  to  be  instruments,  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  powerful  God  and  merciful 
Redeemer,  of  promoting  the  final  and  greatest  happiness  and  glory  of  all  true  saints. 
The  purposes  of  God  in  respect  to  the  saints  are  certain,  and  nothing  can  ever  sepa- 
rate them  from  die  care  and  kindness  and  aff'ection  of  the  Saviour  who  has  redeemed 
them.  Christians  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  despond  or  to  be  discouraged,  while 
sniTering  the  evils  and  trials  of  life., 

(28)    We  know,  7noreover,  olSafieu  ^€.     ^i  orationi  continuandce 
inservit     What  follows  here,  is  in  addition  to  what  is  like  in  kind 
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or  relating  to  the  same  subject  in  the  preceding  context.  All 
sufFerings,  sorrows,  trials,  etc,  shall  cooperate^  Trarra  crw€py€L,  i,  e., 
mutually  contribute  or  each  contribute,  for  the  good,  for  the 
final  and  highest  good,  of  those  who  love  God.  Augustine  and 
some  other  fathers  suppose  sin  to  be  here  included  in  the  Trovro. 
But  plainly  this  was  not  here  in  the  apostle's  mind. 

To  those  who  are  called  according  to  his  purpose  or  design,  rot? 
....  o^tv.  KXrjTo2<s,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  used  tunce  in 
the  sense  of  invited,  hidden,  viz..  Matt.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14.  In  all 
other  cases  it  ==  ScXeicro?,  and  means  not  only  such  as  have  been 
invited,  but  such  as  have  accepted  the  invitation,  the  true  Chris- 
tian; e.  g.,  1  Cor.  i.  2,  24.  Jude  v.  1.  Hom.  i.  6.  Rev.  xvii.  14. 
So  in  the  verse  before  us,  the  persons  designated  are  those  who 
love  God.  Kara  irp6^€(rw,  those  who  are  called  or  chosen  in  con- 
formity with  the  purpose  [of  God].  This  irp6^€crts  is  Kar  iKXjoyrjv, 
Romans  ix.  11,  i.  e,,  free,  without  any  merit  or  desert  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner,  or  of  obligation  (strictly  speaking)  on  the  part  of 
God ;  it  is  the  irpo^co-t?  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsels  of  his  own  will,  and  hath  before  ordained  that  Christians 
should  have  a  heavenly  inheritance,  Eph.  i.  1 1 :  it  is  a  wpo^ecris 
Twv  aJuavdiVy  an  eternal  purpose,  Eph.  iii.  11 ;  or  it  is  a  irpoSeaK 
....  vpo  xpovwv  ahavutiv,  a  purpose  before  the  ancient  ages,  i.  e., 
before  the  world  began,  2  Tim.  i.  9.  That  the  purpose  of  God 
is  here  meant,  and  not  the  purpose  or  will  of  man,  as  many  have 
maintained,  is  rendered  entirely  clear  by  the  sequel,  verse  29, 
seq.     See  the  Excursus  on  this  passage. 

(29)  For  those  whom  he  foreknew,  otl  ovq  TrpoeYVio.  The  course 
of  thought  seems  to  be  thus :  *  All  things  must  Avork  together  ibr 
good  to  Christians — to  such  as  are  called  to  the  privileges  of  a 
tilial  relation,  and  were  chosen  before  the  world  began,  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  God  and  to  be  advanced  to  a  state  of 
glory.  The  everlasting  love  and  purpose  of  God  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed.* "Otl  k,  t.  A.  introduces  the  reasons  why  it  is  certain 
that  all  things  will  work  together  for  the  good  of  true  Christians, 
llpocyvo),  foreknew,  or  before  decreed  or  constituted  or  determined^ 
(viz.,  as  K\rjTOL,  elect,  saints,  chosen,  see  on  ver.  28),  a  word  so 
endlessly  disputed,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  object  and  argument  of  an  expositor  should  be 
philological,  not  theological,  i,  e,,  he  should  seek  for  what  the 
apostle  does  sag,  not  for  what  he  may  conjecture  he  ought  to  say. 

npo  (in  composition)  gives  to  the  verb  the  additional  significa- 
tion of  previous  time,  formerly.  What  then  does  yivuKncco  mean? 
It  means  (1)  To  know  in  any  manner  generally ;  to  know  by  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  bodily  senses,  by  hearing,  etc,  or  by  experience, 
trial;  Lat  eognoscere,  sentire.     (2)   To  be  acquainted  withy  to 
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perceive  so  as  fuJUy  to  apprehend,  to  take  knowledge  of,  to  make 
one's  self  acquainted  with.  (3)  To  recognize  one  as  a  known 
friend,  a  familiar  acquaintance ;  Matt.  vii.  23.  !Miirk  vii.  24.  1 
Cor.  viii.  3.  Gal.  iv.  9.  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  lleh.  xiii.  23.  To  the 
same  purpose  is  the  corres}K)n(ling  llebrow  yi^  employed,  i.  e.,  it 
means,  to  regard  with  affection,  to  treat  with  favor;  e.  g.,  it 
is  said  of  Grod  in  respect  to  the  saints,  Ps,  j.  6.  cxliv.  3.  Amos 
iii.  2.  Nah.  i.  7 ;  of  men  in  respect  to  God,  IIos.  viii.  2.  Ps. 
xxxvi.  11.  ix.  11.  Job.  xviii.  21.  The  fii*stand  second  classes  of 
meaning  above  given  are  so  common,  and  so  ejisily  confirmed  by 
any  of  the  lexicons,  that  I  have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  adduce- 
examples.  Upo^yim  then  mai/  mean,  he  before  loved,  he  before  re- 
garded with  affection,  he  before  looked  on  with  favor.  In  this 
sense  many  have  here  understood  the  word ;  e.  g.,  Origen,  Eras- 
mus, Calvin,  Mosheim,  Baumgarten,  E.  Schmidius,  and  generally 
the  Arminians. 

On  the  other  hand;  Theophylact,  QEcumenius,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Bucer,  Balduin,  Hunnius,  Calovius,  Heumann,  and 
others,  have  construed  Trpoeyvia  here  Jis  meaning  he  foreknew, 
understood  in  the  literal  and  primary  sense  of  the  word ;  i.  e,, 
say  the  Lutheran  commentators  in  general :  *  God  foreknew  that 
the  kXyjtoi  would  freely  believe.*  In  the  same  way  many  at  the 
present  day  construe  this  text.  But  the  question  on  which  all 
turns,  as  to  this  interpretation,  is :  Does  the  ai>ostle  here  repre- 
sent the  calling,  and  justification,  and  glorification  of  the  kXtjtol, 
as  the  result  of  Grod's  love  to  them,  or  of  their  love  to  him  ? 
That  is,  did  Grod  bring  them  by  his  Spirit  into  a  state  of  grace 
because  they  loved  him  first  or  before  they  were  brought  into  this 
state,  or  did  he  by  his  mercy  bring  them  into  this  state  so  that  they 
might  love  him?  This  qujstion  is  finally  and  fully  settled  by 
such  texts  as  1  John  iv.  10, 19,  John  xv.  16,  Rom.  v.  6 — 10.  Jer. 
xxxi.  3.  2  Tim.  i.  9,  ov  xara  to.  tpya  rjfiuiv — dAAa  Kara  Trpo-^ccrtv 
Kol  "XP^^v  rrp/  So^ctcroi'  ....  irpo  )(p6v(jiiv  aiioviuiv.  It  is  settled 
by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  S[)irit  of  God  "  breathes  on  the 
valley  of  dry  bones ;"  he  "  quickens  those  who  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  ;"  he  "  calls  the  dead  to  life  ;'*  he  "  creates  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus ;"  sinners  are  "  born  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  it  is  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  only,  that  they  come  to  love  God ;  for  "  the  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor 
indeed  can  be ;"  and  that  "  which  is  born  of  the  flesli  is  flesh." 
It  is  God  who  first  loves  us  (1  John  iv.  10,  19),  before  we  come 
to  love  him.  There  is  no  setting  aside  declarations  so  plain,  so 
full,  so  often  repeated  as  these.  It  must  necessarily  be  true  that 
God  foresees  and  perfectly  knows  all  the  voluntary  love  and  obe- 
dience Avhich  his  children  will  ever  exhibit ;  and  it  is  equally 
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certain  that  he  has  before  determined  to  reward  these  in  propor- 
tion to  their  desert.  But  this  cannot  be  the  ground  of  his  causing 
them,  when  they  are  his  enemies,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
to  become  <rv/x.fU)p<^ovs  t^s  cucwos  tov  YIov  avrov.  It  must  for 
ever  remain  true,  that  we  are  brought  "  to  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us." 

Of  those  who  embrace  the  sentiment  respecting  Trpoeyvto  ^ven 
in  No.  3  above,  some  say  that  Grod  before  loved  his  saints,  because 
he  foresaw  their  character  and  good  works  ;  others,  that  oiU  of  his 
were  good  pleasure  he  set  his  hve  upon  them.  In  the  latter  way, 
Calvin,  Beza,  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  most  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  writings  take  it  But  our  text,  it  should  be  observed, 
assigns  neither  the  one  reason  nor  the  other ;  it  states  the  simple 
fa^ct^  and  no  more.  No  conclusive  objections  of  a  philological 
nature  can  be  urged  against  adopting  the  sense  of  before  loving  or 
regarding  with  affection;  because  the  like  sense  of  the  verbs 
yivwo-Ko)  and  5*3J  is  common.  It  is  only  when  the  reason  for  do- 
ing this  is  forced  upon  us,  as  being  disclosed  in  the  text  itself,  that 
I  should  object  to  such  an  exegesis. 

With  Tholuck,  however,  I  prefer  a  sense  of  wpo€yi/a>,  different 
from  any  yet  mentioned ;  and  this  merely  from  the  philology  of 
the  passage.  It  is  well  known  in  respect  to  yiiwKw,  that  it  some- 
times means  rofo,  constituo  mecum,  I  will,  I  wish,  Idetertnine  with 
myself  I  resolve,  or  determine,  or  decide.  So  Rom.  vii.  15. 
Josephus :  6  ©eos  l^yvuy  TLfuopurauaSca  avrov^,  God  hath  determined 
to  punish  them,  Antiq.  I.  2 ;  comp.  also  Antiq.  II.  4,  5  and  III. 
1 2.  3.  Psalt  Sal.  xvii.  47 :  rp/  eyvw  6  0€O5  dvcurnja-cu,  which  God 
hath  determined  to  establish.  In  like  manner  Plutarch;  eyixii 
ffivy^iv  airo^fua  rrjv  vrrovoiXLv,  he  determined  to  avoid  suspicion  by 
going  abroad,  Lye.  c.  3.  Polybius :  eyi^oxrov  810,  fiax^  Kpiveiv  ra 
Trpdy flora,  they  have  determined  to  decide  matters  by  appeal  to 
arms,  V,  82.     So  often  in  Esop's  Fables. 

That  TrporfLVfMTKta  may  have  the  like  sense,  is  clear  from  1  Pet. 
i.  20  ;  where  wpoeyvdxrfia/ov  irpb  /carajSoX^s  Koa-fiov  (said  of  Christ) 
means  plainly  before  decreed,  before  constituted  or  determined.  In 
the  like  sense  (as  many  think)  it  is  used  in  Rom.  xi.  2,  God  hath 
not  cast  away  his  people,  ov  "Trpoeyvti},  whom  he  chose  to  be  his,  or 
constituted  his,  viz.,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  comp.  1 
Pet.  i.  20.  Eph.  iii.  11.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  And  in  accordance  with 
this  TTpoyvoxTL^  is  used ;  e,  g,.  Acts  ii.  24,  where  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  iipuTp.ivy}y  fiovki^.  So  also  in  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  and  it  is  the  same  as 
irpd^co-t?,  in  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Eph.  iii.  11. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  ov  vpoeyvta  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
resumption  of  the  idea  expressed  by  koto.  7rp6&€a-iv  icXiyrots  in  ver. 
28,  i,  e,,  those  who  by  his  purpose  were  fcXi^ro^  those  whom 
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irpo€yvtOj  t.  «.,  whom  he  had  before  resolved  or  determined  should 
be  his  kXyitoi  —  those  trpo<Dpurt  k.  t.  X.  Tluit  irpo  in  composition 
here  means  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing;  1  Pet.  i.  20.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  £ph.  iii.  1 1 . 

The  objections  to  this  view  lie  equally  against  translating 
irpoevvta,  he  forehneWy  or  he  loved  before.  If  God  did  actually 
foreknow  who  were  to  be  his  Kkrfroi,  then  it  was  not  uncertain 
whether  they  would  be  or  not  If  he  loved  them  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  then  it  must  have  been  that  he  did  fore- 
know  that  they  would  be  his  /cXip^  and  this  again  makes  the 
Siime  certainty.  If  he  determined  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  that  they  should  be  his  Kkqro!^  then  again  the  same  cer- 
tainly existed,  and  no  more.  Nay  even  if  we  could  abstract  God 
and  his  purposes  from  the  whole,  and  suppose  the  order  of  the 
universe  to  move  on  without  him  in  its  constituted  way,  the  same 
certmnty  would  still  have  existed.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  in 
what  way  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  certainty  must  exist, 
by  the  divine  purpose  and  counsel,  in  regard  to  the  KXrp-oC — a 
certainty  not  merely  that  they  will  be  saved,  provided  tliey  be- 
lieve and  obey  and  persevere  in  so  doing,  but  a  certainty  that  the 
Kara  irpo^ttrw  KK-qroL  will  be  brought  to  believe  antl  obey  and  per- 
severe, and  will  therefore  obUiin  salvation ;  for  such  is  tlu;  mani- 
fest tenor  of  the  whole  passage. 

Still,  all  those  of  any  party  in  theology  who  draw  directly  from 
irpoeyvia  the  conclusion  that  Grod  fore-ordained  or  chose  or  loved^ 
out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  from  his  fore- 
sight of  faith  and  good  works  on  the  other ;  deduce  from  the  text 
what  is  not  in  it,  for  it  says  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It 
avers  merely  that  the  Kara  rp6^€a-w  KXrjToC  were  foreknown,  or 
fore-loved,  or  fore-determined.  The  certainly  of  future  glory  to 
all  the  KkrjToC  0COV  is  what  the  writer  means  to  affirm ;  and  to 
affirm  it  by  shovring  that  it  is  a  part  of  Hie  everlasting  purposes  of 
God. 

He  also  fore-ordained,  koC  Trpcxopio'e,  predestinated,  decreed  be- 
fore, viz.,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So,  clearly,  the 
word  is  used  in  Acts  iv.  28.  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  expressly  irpo  twv 
aiumjjv.  I  take  the  irpo  in  composition  with  the  several  verbs 
here,  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  wpo  Ti^y  aicjvcjv.  It  does 
not  mean  simply  that  Grod  determined  or  decreed  this  or  that  be- 
fore men  individuiilly  came  into  existence,  but  before  the  world 
began.  Eph.  i.  5,  II.  The  idea  that  the  decree  here  has  respect 
merely  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  eternal 
salvation,  is  directly  conti-adicted  by  1  Cor.  ii.  7  —  cts  Sofav  rjfjiCjv ; 
by  Kph.  i.  5  —  ct>  vij^ctrtav  8ta  *1t](tov  Xptorou  ,  ,  ,  iu  iL  l^o^iev 
Tryv   aTToXurpuMnv  .   .   .  and  verse  11,    cv   w  iKXripia^-qyiiVy 
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irpoopuT^€VT€q  Kara  vpo^taiy  k.  t.  X.  The  whole  tenor  of  Ihe  pas- 
gage  iKjfbre  us  also  clearlj  contradicts  this ;  for  here  the  subject 
is  final  and  future  glory,  not  merely  present  opportunities  and 
external  arlvantages  for  acquiring  Christian  knowledge.  The 
only  remaining  passage  where  the  word  is  used  (Acts  ir.  28), 
employs  it  in  an  entirely  different  connection,  but  with  the  pkim 
sense  of  before  decreed.  The  sense  of  the  whole  is :  *  Those  who 
are  kXtjtoi  according  to  the  purpose  of  Grod,  those  whom  he  deter- 
mined from  everlasting  to  save,  he  did  at  the  same  time  j/redesti- 
ncUe  to  he  conformed  to  the  image,  etc' 

To  he  of  the  like  form  vrith  the  image  of  his  oicn  Son,  irofifiop- 
it>ov^  .  .  .  avTov,  i.  e.,  to  be  like  him,  to  resemble  him  in  a  moral 
respect.  God  lias  not  then  (as  is  often  objected  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination)  decreed  that  men  should  be  saved  whether  they 
be  sinful  or  holy,  i,  e.,  without  any  regard  to  the  character  which 
they  may  have ;  but  he  has  determined  that  all  who  are  con- 
ducjted  to  glory,  must  resemble  in  a  moral  respect  him  Avho  leads 
them  to  glory,  /.  e,,  the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation.  Phi- 
lology requires  that  avfifwp<l>avs  should  be  made  the  predicate 
ace,  as  indicating  the  character  which  God  designed  they  sliould 
sustain,  and  =  oDfjifiopifHyv^  €Tvau 

That  he  [the  Son]  should  he  the  first-horn  among  nMuy  breth- 
ren, €.U  TO  cTvcu  .  .  .  o^cXf^oi?,  t.  e.,  that  the  Saviour  should,  in 
his  office  as  Lord  of  all  and  Head  over  all  things  for  his  church, 
still  sustain  a  fraternal  relation  to  those  whose  leader  he  \^,  they 
being  made  to  resemble  him  by  being  made  partakers  of  the  like 
qualities  or  affections;  comp.  Heb.  ii.  11  — 18.  The  apostle 
does  not  say  here,  whether  believers  are  to  resemble  the 
Saviour  in  their  moral  qualities,  their  sufferings,  or  their  glorifi- 
cation. But  nothing  forbids  our  extending  the  idea  to  all  these 
particulars ;  and  the  context  invites  us  to  do  so.  For  the  sense 
of  TTpwTOTOKos,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxlx.  27,  (28).  Ex.  iv.  22.  Heb.  i.  G, 
Col.  i.  15. 

(30)  And  whom  he  fore-ordained  or  predestinated,  ovs  8c 
Trpou>pur€,  viz.,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  In  other 
words,  whom  he  before  determined  to  regenerate  and  sanctify,  to 
purify  from  sin,  and  to  make  holy  in  some  measure  as  the  Saviour 
is  holy. 

77ie  same  did  he  also  call,  tovtov^  kcu  efcoXcGrc.  Is  this  the  so- 
named  effectual  calling ;  or  does  it  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
external  invitation  of  the  gospel,  the  moral  suasion  of  it  addressed 
to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  sinners  ?  That  koXcco  is  some- 
times employed  in  the  latter  sense  is  clear  from  such  passages  as 
Matt.  ix.  13.  Mark  ii.  17.  Luke  v.  32.  But  it  is  usually  applied 
to  effectual  calling,  i,  e.,  such  a  calling  as  ensures  acceptuuce, 
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election.  In  such  a  way  /cX^t?  and  KXiyro?  arc,  beyond  all  doubt, 
commonly  applied.  So  here  ^koAco-c  manifestly  inrans  such  a 
calling  as  proceeds  from  the  Trpo^ia-is,  from  the  fitre-ktwwledge 
and  from  the  predetermination  of  God  in  respect  to  the  objects  of 
it,  and  which  is  followed  by  justification  or  ptu*don  of  sin  and  iiiml 
glory. 

The  same  he  oho  jtistijiedy  tovtov^  koI  cStxcuWcv,  /.  e.,  panloned, 
acquitted,  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  tlie  divine  law,  acc(4)ted 
and  treated  as  righteous. —  And  those  whom  he  justified,  the  same 
he  also  glorified^  ovs  8c  ...  .  cSo^ocrc;  the  work  begun  in 
accordance  with  his  everlasting  love  and  puri)ose,  he  carries 
through  and  consummates  by  bestowing  endless  glory  in  heaven 
upon  the  Kara  Trpo^ccrtv  KkrjToL 

Can  then  the  mere  external  invitations  and  privileges  of  the 
gospel  be  here  meant?  Is  it  indeed  true,  that  all  to  whom  these 
are  extended  are  KXrjroi  in  the  higher  sense  here  meant  ?  Such 
text5  as  John  xv.  22  —  24.  ix.  41.  iii.  19.  Heb.  ii.  1  —  3.  iii.  18, 
19,  vi.  4  —  6.  X.  26  —  30.  Mark  xvi.  16,  and  verses  1  — 11 
above  decide  the  question  whether  all  who  hear  the  gospel  will  be 
saved.  If  now  all  who  enjoy  the  external  privileges  of  the  gos- 
pel are  not  kXt/toi  or  KCKkrjfievoi  in  the  sense  of  the  present  pas- 
sage, then  must  it  be  true,  that  such  only  as  are  conformed  to  the 
image  of  Christ  will  be  saved.     See  Excursus  on  this  passage. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Paul  uses  the  Aorist  here  in  all 
cases ;  as  well  in  respect  to  future  glorification  (cSo^oo-c)  as  in 
regard  to  predestination  and  justification.  This  is  altogether  in 
the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  usually  speak  of  future 
events  that  are  certain,  as  events  -which  have  already  past.  The 
obvious  solution  of  this  is  that  in  the  knowledge  and  purpose  of 
God,  things  future  are  like  those  which  are  past  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  Avill  take  place.  The  use  of  the  Aorist  indicates 
the  certainty  of  the  writer's  mind  in  regard  to  such  things. 

(31)  What  shall  we  say  in  respect  to  these  things^  tC  ,  *  ,  raCra, 
i.  e.,  what  shall  we  say  now  in  reference  to  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples which  I  have  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  purposes  of  God  in 
respect  to  the  kXi/toi,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with 
them  ?  The  sequel  answers  this  question  ;  the  sum  of  which  is 
that,  '  such  being  the  purposes  of  God,  none  of  the  sorrows  or 
troubles  of  life,  y(^a,  none  of  the  spiritual  enemies  and  opposers  of 
the  children  of  God  will  be  able  to  disappoint  or  frustrate  their 
hopes.'  Jf  God  be  on  our  side,  ct  6  ©cos  .  .  .  rjfjuoy,  i,  e.,  esjjouse 
our  cause,  who  can  contend  with  success  against  him  ? 

(32)  £ven  he  who  spared  not  his  own  son,  os  yc  k.  t.  X.  Ti 
quidem,  German  eben  ;  yc  .  .  .  .  vim  vorbi  au^rct,  ?.  e,,  intcnsiva 
est."     ^tf  own,  l6iovy  i.  e.,  his  genuine,  in  opposition  to  or  in  dis- 
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tinction  firom  vlov  ^erm-,  aft  adopted  son^  for  such  believers  are ; 
e,  ff^  Abraham  prepared  to  offer  up  his  own  son  as  a  sacrifice 
instead  of  selecting  a  snppodtitioas  or  adopted  heir.  Son  being 
evidentlT  used  here  as  /ioyoycviT?  in  Luke  i.  35,  not  for  the  divine 
Logos  as  such,  but  for  the  Messiah  clothed  with  our  nature ;  as 
the  sequel  plainly  shows. 

He  sjyared  not^  ov#c  c^uroro,  f*.  e^  he  did  not  withhold ;  a  Xitottj^ 
as  in  V.  12  above,  equivalent  to  cxopuraro,  he  gave.  So  the 
sequel ;  but  gave  him  up  for  us  att^  oAA*  ....  ovtok,  t.  «.,  gave 
him  up  to  suffering  and  death,  devoted  him  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
our  sins ;  comp.  John  iii.  16.  Luke  xxii.  19.  GaL  i.  4.  The 
word  TopcSoMccy  is  stronger  than  cSourc,  which  is  used  in  these 
cited  passages.  It  means  delivered  over,  viz.,  to  death.  IIcuTctiK 
is  plainly  the  same  here  as  ^/acTs,  t.  e.,  all  Christians. 

How  [can  it  be]  that  vnth  him  he  will  not  also  bestow  all  things 
upon  us  f  7IW  ovxC  ....  )(apurercuu  That  is :  '  How  can  we  pa<si- 
bly  suppose,  that,  after  having  bestowed  the  greatest  of  all  gifts 
upon  us,  viz.,  his  own  Son,  he  will  reftise  to  bestow  those  gifts 
which  are  smaller  and  less  costly  ? ' 

Tholuck  says  that  "the  apostle  has  here  assured  Christians 
that  nothing  shall  hurt  them  unless  they  injure  themselves." 
And  again :  "  If  the  Calvinistic  idea  [of  perseverance]  had  been 
intended  to  be  conveyed  [by  the  apostle]  he  must  also  have  said, 
that  neither  apostasy  nor  sin  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  rendered  their  calling  uncertain  or  disappointed  it."  That 
this  mav  be  rendered  uncertain,  he  thinks  is  shown  by  2  Pet 
i.  10. 

But  if  exhortations,  commands  and  threatenings  of  a  most 
awful  nature,  addressed  to  Christians,  are  to  be  considered  as 
imjilying  an  uncertainty  whether  the  work  which  Grod  has  begun 
in  Christians  ynil  be  completed ;  then  the  Bible  is  indeed  full  of 
proof  that  they  may  fall  away  and  finally  perish  ;  for  it  is  filled 
with  passages  of  such  a  nature.  Above  all  does  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  abound  in  them.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
this,  or  even  to  deny  that  if  Christians  were  left  to  themselves 
they  would  fall  away  every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives,  one  may 
still,  without  any  just  cause  of  reproach,  be  permitted  to  believe 
with  the  apostle,  that  '^whom  God  calls  he  justifies  and  glorifies  f* 
he  may  believe,  with  the  same  apostle,  that  "if  Christ  died  for  us 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  while  we  were  axrBtvwi  jcal  aaxfi^i^ 
MUCH  MORE,  being  justified  [*.  e.,  obtaining  pai-don  through  his 
blood],  shall  we  be  saved  fix)m  wrath,"  Rom.  v.  6 —  10.  How 
can  we  then  put  a  construction  so  frigid  on  this  most  animated 
and  energetic  passage  which  is  now  before  us  ?  *  The  puriKXses 
of  God,'  says  die  apostle,  *  will  not  be  disappointed  in  bringing 
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liis  elect  to  glorj."  Wlij  ?  "  Because,  since  God  hatli  piven 
U3  his  own  Son  —  the  greatest  possible  gitl  —  to  redeem  them 
from  sin,  therefore,  their  redemption  remaineth  not  uncertain,  but 
will  be  accomplished."  This  rea^ning  Ave  can  see  and  feel. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  exegesis  of  Tholuck  ?  "  Gknl  will  save 
you  from  the  power  of  external  causes  of  disappointment,  if  you 
only  take  care  yourselves  of  the  internal  ones.**  Indeed  !  But  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  consolation  or  assurance  which 
I  need  in  such  a  declaration  as  this.  It  is  offering  me  only  a 
single  drop  of  water,  when  I  am  ready  to  faint  with  thirst,  and 
need  a  copious  draught.  Ten  thousand  thousand  enemies  with- 
out are  not  half  so  strong  as  the  one  within  ;  and  if  God's  gitl 
of  his  own  Son  has  not  secured  sanctifying  and  restraining 
grace  for  his  children,  which  shall  enable  them  to  "  crucify  the 
old  man  with  his  lusts  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,*'  then  is  the 
work  not  only  incomplete,  but  it  will  most  certainly  fail  of  being 
finally  accomplished.  The  world  and  the  devil  would  have  little 
influence  over  us,  indeed,  were  our  hearts  altogether  right  toward 
God ;  and  certain  it  is,  tliat  all  other  combats  are  mere  skir- 
mishes, compared  with  the  warfare  that  is  going  on  Avithin  us  by 
reason  of  our  internal  enemy,  i.  c,  a  corrupt  heart.  But  did  not 
Christ  die  to  redeem  us  from  the  dangers  of  this  most  powerful 
of  all  enemies,  as  well  as  from  other  dangers  ?  If  not,  then  we 
may  abandon  all  hopes  which  the  gospel  inspires,  and  give  our- 
selves up,  afler  all,  for  lost.  But  no,  no  !  This  exegesis  does 
not  meet  the  object  which  the  aj)Ostle  has  in  view.  It  is  and 
must  be  true,  that  "  if  when  we  were  enemies  Ave  were  reconciled 
to  Gxxl  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  biuch  more.  Inking  reconciled, 
we  shaU  be  saved  by  his  lifeP  Rom.  v.  10. 

But  all  this  purpose  (which  belongs  only  to  the  counsels  and 
mercy  of  God)  does  not  hinder  Paul,  nor  any  other  sacred 
Avriter,  from  reproving,  warning  and  threatening  Christians,  just 
as  if  they  were  liable,  every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives,  to  fall 
away  and  to  lose  the  glorious  reward  of  the  saints.  Li  them- 
selves considered  they  are  liable  to  this  ;  and  God  employs  the 
very  means  in  question  in  order  to  preserve  them  against  apos- 
tasy. Thus,  while  we  admit  that  the  promises  of  Christ  will 
not  fail,  nor  the  efficacy  of  atoning  blood  be  frustrated ;  Avhile 
we  believe  that  "  Avhere  God  has  begun  a  good  work,  he  Avill 
carry  it  into  execution,  (cTrircXco-ct)  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ**  (Phil.  i.  6) ;  we  admit  in  the  fullest  manner  the  impor- 
tance and  duty  of  warning,  reproving,  exhorting,  and  threatening 
Christians,  just  as  Ave  should  do  Avere  there  no  direct  assurances 
that  "  Avhom  God  calls  he  justifies,  and  Avliom  he  justifies  he  glo- 
rifies.**    We  admit  all  this,  because  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
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admit  it,  and  write  constantly  in  a  manner  that  accords  with  this 
admission. 

(o3)    Who  shall  bring  an  accusation  against  the  elect  of  Godf 

Tis (sj€ov ;  That  is  :  "  Who  shall  prefer  an  accusation 

against  them  of  crimes  that  would  occasion  their  condemnation, 
Avhen  they  come  before  the  tribunal  of  God  ? "  'EkXcktcov,  Heb. 
^ina,  **na3,  'I'ina,  chosen,  dear,  beloved,  precious  ;  com  p.  1  Pet. 
ii.  9  ;  Luke  xxiii.  35.  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Matt.  xxiv.  22, 31.  Mark  xiii.  20. 
Luke  xviii.  7.  Col.  iii.  12.  Tit.  i.  1.  Rev.  xvii.  14;  also  Matt.  xx. 
16.  xxii.  14  (where  iKXeicroC  is  used  in  distinction  from  icXi/Tot). 
That  ckXcktiuv,  however,  here  means  something  more  than  merely 
ayaTnjTOi,  may  be  seen  from  comparing  ver.  28  above — -Kara 
IT p6  ^ €(T Lv  .  .  .  KXrjTOi  and  Pet.  i.  1,  2,  ckXcktoi?  .  .  .  Kara 
TT poyvoicr LV  0€ov  ITaTpos. 

It  is  God  who  justijieth,  ®€oq  6  StKauov.  So  I  prefer  to  ren- 
der and  to  point  it,  viz.,  by  making  this  phrase  answer  to  tlie 
preceding  question.  So  Luther,  Tholuck,  our  English  version, 
and  most  commentatoi's.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustine,  Eras- 
mus, Locke,  Schottgen,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Reiche,  and  others, 
put  an  interrogation  point  after  StK-atwv,  and  likewise  after  all  the 
succeeding  clauses ;  with  diminished  emphasis,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
and  certainly  with  no  great  probability ;  for  how  can  we  well 
suppose  that  seventeen  successive  questions  are  here  put,  without 
any  answer  or  intervening  matter  ?  as  Dr.  Knapp's  and  Gries- 
bach *s  pointing  represents  them  to  be.  0€O9  6  StKatSv  means,  it  is 
God  who  acquits,  pardons,  forgives  the  sins  twv  ckXc/ctwv.  Now 
as  God  is  the  supreme  and  final  judge,  how  can  any  accusation 
against  them  occasion  their  condemnation  ? 

(34)  Who  shall  condemn  or  be  the  condemnerf  Tis  6  KaraKpLvwv; 
i,  e,,  wlio  shall  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  ?  God  acquits ; 
can  any  one  besides  him  condemn  ?  No ;  Christ  has  prevented  all 
condemnation  by  his  death :  Xpurro?  6  a^^o^av^v,  i,  e.,  his  death 
having  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  believers,  no  sentence  of  con- 
demnation can  now  be  passed.  I  construe  Xpurroq  6  aTro^ayuv  as 
an  answer  to  the  preceding  question  ;  so  Tholuck  and  Flatt 

Yea  rather,  who  is  also  risen,  who  moreover  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  Grod,  and  maketh  intercession  for  us.  MaXXoy  Sk  .  .  .  . 
rjfjiwv,  i,  e,,  Christ  not  only  died  to  make  atonement  lor  our  sins, 
but  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  in  order  that  he  may  complete  the  glo- 
rious work  which  he  began  by  his  death.  In  regard  to  the 
phrase  iv  Scfta  tov  Q>€ov,  see  Comm.  on  Heb.  i.  3.  —  '"Evrvyxoivu 
conveys  the  general  sense  of  aiding,  assisting,  managing  one's 
concerns  for  his  advantage,  etc. ;  comp.  Heb.  vii.  25.  ix.  24. 
1  John  ii.  1.     In  construing  the  passage  in  this  way,  one  must 
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remove  the  interrogation  ]x>ints  sSicr  the  respective  clauses,  and 
substitute  a  comma  after  the  first  and  second,  and  a  period  after 
the  third. 

(35)  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ^  Hk* 
....  XpiOTot);  t.  «.,  from  that  love  which  he  cherishes  for  us. 
Calvin  remarks  on  rk  here  (instead  of  rt),  that  the  apostle  uses 
Tis  because  he  considers  all  creatures  and  trials  here  as  so  many 
athlet€e,  striving  against  the  efforts  of  Christians,  (dkuj/vs,  rj  orc- 
voxiopta  ij  &(iyy/A09 ;  t.  «.,  shall  vexation  from  without,  or  anxiety 
iix>m  within,  or  persecittion  by  tlie  enemies  of  the  Christian  ri*- 
ligion,  effect  a  se))aration  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  0Xi«/rt9  is 
strictly  applicable  to  any  strait  or  pressure  which  conies  from 
circumstances,  t.  «.,  from  external  causes ;  <rr€vox<i)pLa  ( lit.  Tzar- 
nowness  of  place)  is  applied  more  especially  to  anxiety  of  mind  ; 
8iaiy/A09  obviously  designates  distresses  arising  from  the  rage  and 
malice  of  persecutors.  All  three  words  together  express  in- 
tensely the  general  idea  of  trouble  or  distress.  Botlily  sufferings 
and  dangers  next  follow ;  to  which  Cliristians,  who  live  in  periods 
of  j)ersecution,  must  of  course  be  peculiarly  exposed.  Famine  and 
nakedness  are  the  natural  result  of  being  driven  fi-om  home,  and 
made  to  wander  in  deserts  and  desolate  places.  Peril  and  sword 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  bitter  hostility  of  persecution. 

(3G)  The  quotation  here  from  Ps.  xliv.  23  (Sept.  xliii.  22), 
is  applied  to  the  state  of  Christians  in  the  apostle's  times,  as  it  was 
originally  to  those  whom  the  Psalmist  describes ;  in  other  words,  the 
apostle  describes  the  state  of  suffering  Christians,  by  the  terms 
wluch  Avere  employed  in  ancient  days  to  describe  the  suffering 
]>eople  of  God.  — ''OXt/j/  t^k  rjfiipav,  n*T»fT'^ ,  continually  unre- 
mittingly. 

We  are  counted,  u  c,  we  are  reckoned,  regarded,  dealt  with, 
(U  sheep  for  the  slaughter  ;  'EXoyto-Jiyftcv  a)s  irpoPara  cr<f>ayrfi,  or 
we  are  killed  as  slaughter-sheep,  t.  e.,  unremittingly  and  without 
mercy. 

(37)  But  still,  uXXa,  t.  c,  notwithstanding  these  severe  pres- 
sures and  tinals.  —  In  aU  these,  *Ev  rovrot?  Troo-o',  viz.,  all  these 
sufferings  and  sorrows.  We  are  more  than  conquerors ; 
^YvepvLKia/ify  an  intensive  and  powerful  expression,  used  with 
great  appropriateness  and  significancy  here.  Ata  ....  i7/xa9,  t.  e., 
through  Christ  who  loved  us,  viz.,  in  consequence  of  the  strength 
and  courage  which  he  imparts :  comp.  Phil.  iv.  13. 

(38)  The  yap  here  stands  as  a  reason  for  the  assertion  that  we 
are  more  than  conquerors,  "It  must  be  so,"  says  Paul,  "^br 
nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ."  ©avaros  .... 
fwij ;  death,  may  naturally  refer  to  a  violent  death  by  the  hands 
of  persecutors,  and  Zwfq,  to  life  on  condition  of  recanting  a  profes- 

26* 
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sion  of  llie  Christian  religion.  If  any  one,  however,  choose  to  give 
the  words  a  more  extensive  meaning,  and  to  regard  them  as  equi- 
valent to  sayinjr,  that  there  is  nothing  in  death  itself  or  in  life, 
which  will  separate,  etc.,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  this. 

Neither  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers ;  Ovrc  ayyeAoc, 
ovT€  ap)(aX  .  •  •  .  ovT€  dwdfi€K,  The  separation  of  8wafi€K  here 
from  dpxouy  by  an  intervening  clause,  although  it  produces  difficulty 
in  interpretation,  does  in  fact  exist  in  the  best  manuscripts,  and 
in  the  Ck)ptic,  Armenian,  and  Syriac  versions.  So  we  are 
obliged,  as  critics,  to  receive  it  as  it  stands,  and  to  interpret  it  in 
the  best  manner  we  can. 

Is  SwafL€i9  here  intended  by  the  writer  to  designate  an  order 
of  angels,  either  good  or  bad  ?  Many  suppose  so,  because  we 
find  words  of  the  same  and  the  like  kind,  elsewhere  ranged  to- 
gether to  designate  such  classes  or  orders ;  e.  g.,  Eph.  i.  21,  .  .  . 
apyri<;  koX  i^ovcrCaq  Swdfji€(a^.  Col.  i.  1 6,  eiTC  ^povoi,  €Lt€  Kvpvorvfrt^ 
€tT€  dp)(aC,  €tTC  iiava-uUf  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  dyycXcov,  /cat  i^ovaruav,  #cai 
8wafi€(j}v.  The  Seventy  often  render  «ss ,  (exercitus^  by  hvvofwi. 
And  this  seems  to  give  us  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  angels.  In  the  passages  just  cited,  different 
ranks  or  orders  of  angels  would  seem  to  be  designated.  Is  the 
use  of  the  word  thus  here  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tisus 
loquendi  f 

So  far  as  we  can  gnther,  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the 
Rabbins,  what  this  usage  was,  we  may  answer  in  the  affinnative. 
Thus  in  Dan.  xii.  1,  Michael  is  called  the  great  prince.  In 
I.saiah  vi.  1,  seq.,  the  Seraphim  are  represented,  as  presence- 
angels  (so  to  speak)  of  Jehovah.  In  Matt,  xviii.  10,  the  guar- 
dian-angels of  little  children  are  also  represented  by  our  Saviour 
as  the  presence-angels  of  Jehovah.  And  with  regard  to  the 
Rabbins,  it  is  well  known  that  they  made  a  great  many  different 
orders  of  anjjels ;  e.  gr.,  D'^nns,  D'^SDX  c^D^Jb,  O'^C'^s,  D'^rT^Kn  "^sa, 
D-^^-can  d'«Ta">^"«n,  d-isxyj ;  and  also  D'«nb,  w^Dt-Q  and  CiOa,  i.  e., 
KvpLorrjTe^f  ap)(al,  and  &p6vou 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  angels,  and  principalities^  and 
powers  correspond  somewhat  exactly  to  the  Jewish  orders  of 
angels  as  occasionally  reckoned  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  possibil- 
ity of  meaning  is  here  concerned,  there  lies  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  applying  these  three  words  to  angels.  Nay,  we  may  ad- 
vance still  farther,  and  say  that  in  respect  to  ^x^^  ^  least,  it  is 
quite  improbable  that  it  should  have  been  intended  to  designate 
magistrates  of  any  kind.  *AyycXot  and  apxa-i  may  very  naturally 
be  taken  as  designating  angels  and  archangels ;  comp.  Jude 
verse  9.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  Dan.  x.  13.  xii.  1.  If  we  understand 
here  these  two  great  divisions  of  angels  it  will  be  in  accordance 
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with  the  USU8  loquendt  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  fact  tJiat 
ayycAot  and  apxai  are  joined  by  juxta-position,  renders  it  probable 
tliat  they  belong  to  the  same  category  of  meaning ;  ibr  so  word.^ 
of  this  class  are  commonly  employed. 

But  allowing  this,  are  good  or  evil  angels  here  meant  ?  That 
evil  angels  were  also  distributed  by  the  Jews  into  classes,  is  as 
clear  as  that  good  angels  were  classified ;  e.  g.,  Eph.  vi.  1 2. 
1  Cor.  XV.  24.  Col.  ii.  15,  where  they  are  called  apx(u  koI  c^ov- 
auu,  and  in  2  Pet  ii.  4.  they  are  also  called  ayycAot.  Moreover 
Satan  is  styled  6  dp)(iav,  Matt.  ix.  34.  xii.  24.  John  xii.  31.  xiv. 
30.  xvi.  11.  Eph.  ii.  2,  which  implies  precedence,  i.  c,  rank 
among  evil  angels.  The  passage  in  Eph.  vi.  12  seems  to 
be  most  direct  to  our  purpose,  where  the  apostle  represents 
Christians  as  in  violent  contest  Trpos  ra%  ap\a%  KaiTrpo^  ras  c^ovcrw. 
So  in  the  verse  before  us,  I  understand  the  apo>tle  as  averring, 
that  neither  angels  nor  archangels  with  whom  we  are  con- 
testing, i.  c,  neither  the  inferior  evil  spirits,  nor  Satan  himself, 
(or  it  may  be,  Satan  and  others  of  similar  rank),  shall  be  able, 
by  all  their  assaults  and  machinations,  to  separate  true  Christians 
from  the  love  of  their  Saviour.  Tholuck  supposes  the  good 
angels  to  be  meant  here  ;  but  how  can  those  "  who  are  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  such  as  are  the  heirs  of  salvation"  (Ileb.  i.  14), 
be  well  supposed  to  be  the  opposers  and  enemies  of  Christians  ?* 
Accordingly,  with  Flatt,  I  understand  Syyekoi  and  ^x^'  ^^  ^^*^ 
spirits. 

Awa^cts  not  to  be  associated  in  meaning  with  ayycXot  and 
apxoA  because  it  is  not  associated  with  them  by  juxta-position ; 
for  it  has  juxta-jyosition  in  all  other  instances  where  it  means 
angels.  I  must  interpret  it,  therefore,  as  designathig  magistrates, 
civil  powerSj  viz.,  persecuting  kings  and  princes.  That  hvvojUM 
means  auctoritas,  imperium,  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  see  Luke  iv. 
36.  Acts  iv.  7.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  Rev.  xiii.  2 ;  also  Rev.  iv.  11.  v.  12. 
vii.  12.  xii.  10.  And  that  the  abstract  sense  may  become  con- 
crete, %.  e.,  that  8wa^t9  may  designate  those  persons  who  arc 
clothed  with  civil  power,  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Eph.  i.  21, 
as  also  from  comparing  its  synonyme  €^ovo-ia,in  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 4. 

Neither  the  present  nor  the  future ;  ovrc  kv^frrwnra  avre  fiiXXovra, 
%,  e.,  neither  any  objects  of  the  present  time  nor  of  the  future.  The 
apostle,  af\er  having  mentioned  particular  things  in  the  preceding 
context,  here  comes  to  the  generic  ideas  of  tim£,  including  of 
course  all  occurrences  that  take  place  in  it ;  and  in  the  next 

*  Can  there  be  any  greater  objection  to  the  implied  supposition,  for  rhe- 
torical effect,  of  the  possibility  of  thii  kind  of  influence  from  good  angels, 
than  in  Gal.  i  8:  ''But  though  ....  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any 
other  gospel,"  etc.  ? 
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cboase  he  seems  to  predicate  that  of  space  fxtflaee,  which  he  here 
asserts  of  time. 

(39)  Seiiher  hetgkt  nor  depik,  om  vtjfwfui  ovrcfiaSo^.  A  great 
rariec J  of  explanations  have  been  given  to  th^e  words ;  e,  g^ 
Ongen:  ^£vil  spirits  in  the  air  and  in  hades.'  Ambrose: 
*  Neither  high  and  han^itj  speculation  [in  doctrine]  nor  deep 
sins.'  Aogustine :  '  Idle  curiosity  about  things  above  us  and  be- 
low us.'  Melancthon :  *•  Heretical  speculation  (^  the  learned,  and 
gross  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  etc'  So  likewise :  ^  Honor  and 
dishonor/  *high  place  and  low  place,'  ^happiness  and  miser}',' 
*•  the  elevation  of  Christians  on  the  cross,  and  the  submersion  of 
them  in  the  sea,'  have  all  had  their  advocates.  The  meaning 
happiness  or  mistryj  honor  or  dishonor,  is  a  possible  one ;  but  the 
animated  and  glowing  spirit  of  the  whole  passage  naturally  leads 
the  mind  to  expect  something  more  elevated  than  this.  *Y^os 
may  mean  heaven ;  so  trns,  and  so  v^^ds  in  Luke  i.  78.  £ph.  iv.  8. 
As  to  PaSo^  it  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  earth,  and  £ph.  iv.  9 
is  appealed  to  as  sustaining  this  interpretation.  But  Ps.  exxxix. 
15,  ^'^  rwnn,  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  ra  pdSrj  try:  yrj^ 
(comp.  £ph.  iv.  9),  would  be  a  more  apposite  appeal,  ina.^mucli 
as  here  the  meaning  plainly  \s,e€nrth  or  secret  recesses  of  the  earth. 
On  the  whole,  however,  /3a^o9  (as  the  antithesis  of  wl/w/ia)  would 
more  appropriately  designate  the  under-worldj  }rsco ,  ^^r/^^afivaao^ 
Thus  understood,  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle  ends  in  a  climax ; 
viz.,  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  t.  e^  neither  the  world  above,  nor 
the  world  below,  om  rw  tcruns  ct^m,  fior  any  other  created  thing. 
The  whole  summed  up  together,  and  understood  after  the  Hebrew 
manner  of  speaking  stands  thus:  ^The  universe  shall  not  be  able 
to  separate  Christians  from  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  died  for  them  / 
heaven  above  and  Sheol  below,  and  other  created  things  consti- 
tuting, in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  universe.  1  prefer,  how- 
ever, the  simple  meaning  above  and  below,  u  e.,  no  time  and  no 
space  can  separate  us,  etc ;  or  no  period  of  time  and  no  place 
can  occasion  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes. 

This  is,  indeed,  '^  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into 
that  within  the  vail ;"  A  blessed,  cheering,  glorious  hope, 

MTHICH  ONLY  THE  GOSPEL  AND  ATONING  BLOOD  CAN  INSPIRE. 


tr 


CHAP.  IX.  1—33. 

WrrH  the  eighth  chapter  c^Miclades  what  may  be  termed  strictly  the  doctrinal  pari 

of  oar  epistle.    Wliat  follows  is  either  by  way  of  forestalling  or  of  removing  ott}eo- 

or  of  Jostifying  what  has  been  said  (chapters  ix. — ^xL),  or  else  in  the  way  of 
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practical  exhortation  and  caution  (12  —  16).  In  diflTerent  parts  of  tlie  cplMtle,  the 
apostle  had  already  advanced  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Hulvation  by  j^ruce —  a 
salvation  proffered  on  the  same  term:^  to  Gentile  and  Jew  —  which  he  knew  would 
be  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  his  kinsmen,  not  excepting  some  who  prulesMHl  to  be 
converts  to  the  Christian  religion.  In  chapters  ii  and  iii.  he  liad  fuimally  fhown 
that  the  Jews  were  not  only  in  a  state  of  condemnation  by  the  divine  law,  but  e\en 
more  guilty  than  the  Gentiles;  and  this  because  they  had  enjoyed  greater  religious 
privile^;^.  At  the  cIo«e  of  chap,  iii  he  had  plainly  and  explicitly  declared,  that 
God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  really  and  truly  as  of  the  Jews;  and  had  labored 
to  show  (chap.  14),  that  such  was  tlie  principle  or  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  themselves.  **  The  seed  of  Abraham,"  in  tlie  highest, 
and  noblest,  and  only  really  important  sense  of  the  phrase,  means  his  spiritual  seed; 
which  comprises  all  who  imitate  the  fkith  of  Abraham,  and  like  him  believe 
implicitly  in  the  divine  declarations.  In  chap.  v.  the  apostle  had  implicitly  Justified 
tlie  extension  of  the  gospel  privileges  and  blessings  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  inas- 
much as  all  were  affected  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  their  common  progenitor.  Then  in 
chapters  vi.  — viii.  he  had  shown  that  Christ  and  his  grace  arc  the  only  effectual 
ground  of  our  sanetification  as  well  as  Justitication ;  that  all  objection  to  the  scheme 
of  grace  on  the  ground  that  it  will  encourage  sin,  not  only  is  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, but  that  the  sinner  has  no  hope  of  resisting  sin  with  success,  but  through  the 
grace  of  the  gospel;  and,  finally,  that  the  sanetijication  of  believers  will,  as  certainly 
as  their  justification,  issue  in  their  salvation. 

But  how  could  the  Jew,  accustomed  to  pride  himself  in  his  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, to  regard  God  as  his  peculiar  and  covenant  God,  and  to  expect  acceptance  in 
consequence  of  his  lineage  and  of  the  peculiar  favors  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  —  how  could  he  receive  with  approbation  a  doctrine,  which  not  only 
went  to  prostrate  all  the  hopes  that  he  had  cherished  of  pre-eminence  in  this  world, 
and  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  and  to  place  the  very  heathen  on  a  level 
Mrith  himself,  but  which  even  advanced  still  farther,  and  made  him  more  guilty  than 
the  heathen,  and  consequently  involved  him  in  higher  condemnation,  because  he 
had  sinned  against  peculiar  light  and  love?  Nay,  the  very  piivileges,  which  had 
been  the  ground  of  his  greatest  confidence  that  lie  must  be  regarded  with  divine 
approbation  and  entitled  to  the  favor  of  God,  had  become,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  apostle,  the  occasion  of  his  peculiar  and  aggravated  condemnation. 

The  apostle  accordingly  expected  that  his  countrymen  would  accuse  liim  of  hav- 
ing become  alienated  from  his  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  and  partial  to  the  Gentiles, 
since  he  was  an  apostle  to  them.  To  counteract  this  feeling,  he  evidently  wrote 
the  chapter  now  before  us.  He  begins  this  by  a  most  solcfiin  profession  or  declara- 
tion of  his  sincere  and  ardent  affection  for  his  own  nation.  He  protests  against  the 
idea,  that  in  declaring  God  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  he  has 
therefore  abjured  every  kind  of  pre-eminence  to  his  own  people.  He  allows  that 
they  have  enjoyed  special  and  distinguished  external  privileges;  above  all,  that  the 
Messiah  himself  has  come  from  the  midst  of  them,  verses  2  —  5.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  God  in  selecting  the  heirs  of  his  grace  where  he  pleases,  t.  «.,  making 
the  Gentiles  the  icorct  'irp6^€<Tiv  kAtjto*  as  well  as  Jews,  had  violated  no  promifce. 
His  word  ou/c  iicrrtirTutKe  (ver.  6),  t.  «.,  his  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  is 
not  frustrated  or  annulled,  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  do  testify.  Abra- 
ham, for  example,  had  several  children ;  but  in  Isaac  only  was  his  seed  called, 
verses  7  —  9.  To  Isaac  two  sons  were  bom,  Esau  and  Jacob;  yet  Esau  was  rejected 
and  Jacob  received ;  and  the  decision  respecting  this  was  made  even  before  they 
were  bom,  verses  10  — 14.  God's  declaration  to  Moses,  and  his  dealing  with  Tha- 
raoh,  exhibit  the  same  truth  in  a  striking  manner,  verses  15  — 18.  All  objection  to 
this  on  the  ground  of  partiality  or  injustice,  is  without  any  good  support ;  since  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe  has  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  as  seems 
good  in  his  sight,  verses  19,  20.  lie  does  injustice  to  none;  for  those  whom  he 
passes  by  are  left  to  the  course  of  Justice  and  equity,  verses  21 — 23.    The  Hebrew 
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Scriptures  haye  not  only  displayed,  in  this  way,  God's  sovereignty  in  his  dealings 
with  his  people,  but  they  also  coutain  express  declarations  that  the  Gentiles  shall 
be  brought  into  the  church  and  become  the  children  of  God,  verses  24  —  26.  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  they  predict  the  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  natural  descendants 
of  Abraham,  verses  2V  —  29.  Finally,  the  apostle  sums  up  the  whoFe  matter  in  dis- 
cussion, by  declaring  that  *■  the  Gentiles  are  admitted  to  the  go8x>el  privilege  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  but  that  the  Jews  in  general  remain  in  a  state  of  unbelief  and 
rejection,  because  Christ  crucified  is  to  them  a  stumbling-block,  and  none  but 
believers  on  him  can  be  saved,*  verses  30  —  33. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  apostle  justifies  what  he  had  already  advanced  respecting 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  in  particular  what  he  had  said,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  in 
reference  to  the  bestowmeut  of  blessings  upon  the  Korh  vpd^taiy  icAy}to<.  *•  God 
has  always,'  he  would  say,  *  dealt  in  the  same  manner  by  his  i)eopIe.'  The  Old 
Testament  is  full  of  the  same  doctrine,  or  of  facts  which  illustrate  and  confirm  it. 
It  contains  pr^ctions  concerning  the  very  things  of  which  the  Jews  now 
complain.' 

The  question  in  the  eighth  chapter  is  not  one  of  external  privileges  or  advantages; 
it  is  one  of  calling^  justification^  and  glorification.  It  is  one  which  respects  the  ever- 
lasting and  inseparable  love  of  Christ.  Defence,  therefore,  of  the  sentiments  incul- 
cated in  respect  to  these  topics,  occupies  the  ninth  chapter.  In  itself  it  contains  not 
the  great  doctrine  in  question,  that  is,  it  does  not  directly  reveal  or  inculcate  it 
The  examples  of  God's  sovereignty  produced  in  it  are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them 
having  respect  to  temporal  advantages  or  disadvantages;  and  some  to  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  But  the  principle  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  all  tbrae  is  the  main 
and  all-important  question ;  and  the  principle  is  that  which  is  avowed  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  viz.,  that  the  Kark  vp6^€aiy  K\riTol  are  the  certain  heirs  of  future  glory. 
It  is  the  eighth  chapter,  then,  which  is  the  key  of  tlie  ninth;  and  without  keeping 
tliis  in  view  one  may  look  in  vain  for  the  object  of  the  various  examples  and  illus- 
trations which  the  ninth  chapter  exhibits.  In  a  word,  the  apostle  shows  in  the 
ninth  chapter,  *■  that  God  in  ealling^  justifjfing  and  glorifying^  ots  'nrpofyvot,  does 
only  what  lu  has  a  perfect  right  to  do^  what  is  analogous  to  examples  of  his  dealings  as 
exhibited  by  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  what  accords  with  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
dictions which  they  contain.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  can  we  fully  see  the 
scope,  object,  and  connection  of  the  ninth  ohapter. 


CHAP.  IX.  1—5. 

(1 )  First  of  all  the  apostle  makes  the  most  solemn  and  glow- 
ing assurances  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  his  own  nation,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  apprehension  that  any  alienation  from  the 
Jews  had  caused  him  to  believe  and  teach  as  he  had  done 
respecting  tlie  Gentiles. 

I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  'AXiJ^cuiv  .  .  .  Xpurn^,  Most 
interpreters  regard  cv  Xpiortu  as  the  formula  of  an  oath ;  and  they 
appeal  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  an  oath,  which  prefixes  21  (ev)  to 
the  object  or  person  by  whom  any  one  swears.     So  also  %  in  the 
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New  Testament,  e.- g^  Matt.  v.  34 — 36.  Rev.  x.  6.  So  Dan. 
xii.  7.  (in  Theodotion*s  Greek  version).  But  this  interpretation 
is  very  doubtfuL  Compare  for  example,  Iv  Kvptta  in  Ei)h.  iv. 
17,  where  it  follows  fjuapTopovfjuaiy  and  where  the  formula  of  an 
oath  is  out  of  question.  It  is  only  solemn  declaration,  such  as 
Christ  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ  prompts  or  suggests.  In  like 
manner  we  have  x'H^  ^^  XpurrOjAydinj  iv  Xpurrw,  k,  r.  X.,  where 
an  oath  is  out  of  all  question.  Indeed  the  phrase  cv  Kvptta,  ev 
Xpurna,  etc,  occurs  so  oflen,  that  abundant  analogies  are  at  hand 
to  justify  the  exegesis  which  is  given  to  cv  XpioruJ,  here,  when  we 
construe  it  as  meaning  agreeMy  to  wliai  becomes  one  who  is  in 
Christ,  or  who  belongs  to  nim  ;  t.  e.,  as  a  Christian,  or  one  wlio  is 
spiritually  united  to  Christ,  I  speak  the  truth,  etc.  Ov  xl/evSofiai 
repeats  the  affirmation  and  strengthens  it  by  litotes.  Comp.  Jolin 
i.  21.  Eph.  iv.  25.  1  Sam.  iii.  18^  for  the  form  of  the  expression ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  7,  for  the  like  words. 

Mg  conscience  bearing  me  witness,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  (rvfifrnp- 
Tvpownfq  ....  etyio).  Dr.  Knapp  and  some  other  critics  incor- 
rectly join  ov  i/revSofuu  with  Iv  Ilvev/uiari  ayito,  making  the  latter 
phrase  a  part  of  the  formula  of  an  oath.  The  repetition  of  an 
oath  here  would  be  unnatural  and  excessive;  besides  that  no 
example  elsewhere  of  Christians  swearing  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  be  produced.  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  in  man ;  or  at 
least  the  faculty  on  which  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
seems  to  be  specially  exerted.  It  was  a  conscience  moved  and 
enlightened  by  this  Spirit,  which,  the  apostle  here  solemnly  de- 
clares, testified  his  affectionate  regard  for  the  Jewish  nation ;  cv 
Ilvcv/uiart  dyuo,  meaning,  I  who  am  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
am  in  the  Spirit ;  comp.  Rev.  i.  1 0,  €y€v6fxrjv  cv  Trvevfiaru 

(2)  That  I  have  great  sorrow  and  continued  anguish  in  my 
heart,  ort  .  .  .  .  fww.  For  the  like  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
affection,  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  4.  Phil.  i.  3,  4.  Eph.  i.  16.  1  Thes.  i. 
2.  Rom.  i.  9,  10.  Philem.  ver.  4.  2  Tim.  i.  3,  4.  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 
xii.  15. 

(3)  Nearly  every  word  in  this  verse  has  been  the  subject  of 
different  and  contested  exegesis.  For  I  myself  could  wish, 
Tjvx&fjLrp^  ycLp  atrw.  Compare  Acts  xxv.  22,  iPovXofjirjv,  I  coidd 
wish  ;  Gal.  iv.  29,  ^-^cXov,  /  could  desire.  But  why  not  trans- 
late, I  did  wish,  i.  c,  when  I  was  an  unconverted  Jew  I  did  wish  ? 
Because  (1)  The  apostle  designs  to  show  hi^  present  love  to  the 
Jews.  Who  questioned  this  strong  attachment  to  them,  when  he 
persecuted  Stephen  and  others  before  his  conversion?  Or  to 
what  purpose  could  it  be  now  to  exhibit  this,  when  his  feve  to 
them  since  he  became  a  Christian  is  the  only  thing  that  is  called 
in  question?     Then  (2)  Neither  the  present  cvxafita,  nor  the 
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Optative  €vxoLfjirjv,  would  accurately  express  what  the  apostle 
means  here.  Ev^ofuzt  (Ind.  present)  would  mean,  I  wish  by  way 
of  direct  and  positive  affirmation,  and  with  the  implication  that 
the  thing  wished  might  take  place ;  cv^oi/ai/v  (Op<^)  J^cifn  wUJiing 
with  desire,  implying  the  possibility  that  the  thing  wishetl  for 
would  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  rfi^ii-qv  as  here  employed, 
(/  cotild  wish)  implies,  that  whatever  his  desires  may  be,  after  all 
the  thing  wished  for  is  impossible  or  it  cannot  take  place ;  which 
is  doubtless  the  very  shade  of  thought  that  the  writer  would  de- 
sign to  express.  See  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  136.  Note  1.  (b). 
If  the  apostle  had  designed  here  merely  to  describe  what  he 
once  felt  or  desired,  i.  e.,  before  his  conversion,  he  would  of 
course  have  employed  the  Aorist  of  narration,  and  not  the 
Imperfect.  See  upon  this  use  of  the  Imperf.  with  ay,  especially 
Robinson's  Buttmann,  §  139.  R.  12.  b.,  who  says,  that  by  rule, 
the  Imperfect  Tense  with  av  is  used  when  the  reference  is  to  the 
present  time,  "  to  signify  that  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
or  non-fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  some  action  or  thing  in 
like  manner  cannot  or  could  not  be  fulfilled." 

To  be  an  anathema,  dva-^cfu*  thai,  i.  e.,  to  be  devoted  to  destruC' 
tion,  or  to  be  excommunicated.  In  classical  Greek  di/cOc/uia  and 
avd^Tljjua.  are  synonymous;  just  as  €vp€fia  and  evprffia  were,  and 
also  €7rL&€fia  and  inC^fjia,  etc.  (1)  The  proper  and  original 
meaning  of  dva-^c/^a  or  dvaJ^fia,  was  a  setting  out  or  setting  up  of 
anything  consecrated  to  the  gods,  in  their  temples,  such  as  tripods, 
images,  statues,  inscriptions,  etc.  The  exposure  of  such  things  in 
the  temples,  in  any  way,  whether  they  hung  up,  stood  up,  or  lay 
down,  was  di/o^c/Aa ;  the  action  of  exposing  them,  or  the  exposure 
itself,  was  called  di^o^c/xa.  Hence,  (2)  The  thing  itself  exposed, 
the  thing  consecrated  or  devoted  to  the  gods,  was  by  a  very  com- 
mon principle  of  language  called  dvd^c/Ao.  Then  (3)  As  any 
thing  devoted  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  irrevocably  given 
up  to  them,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  common  use ;  so  when 
any  living  thing,  beast  or  man,  became  an  dvd&€ficL,  it  was  of 
course  to  be  slain  in  sacrifice,  and  offered  to  the  gods  mostly  as  a 
piacular  victim.  In  like  manner,  under  the  Levitical  law,  every 
a*;jn  or  dvaJ^iyua  devoted  to  God,  was  incapable  of  redemption. 
See  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29,  comp.  Judg.  xi.  30,  31  and  39 ;  which, 
however,  is  the  only  instance  on  record  in  the  Scriptures  of  a 
human  dvdSifjia,  and  which  at  all  events  is  not  encouraged  by  the 
laws  of  Moses.  And  in  consequence  of  such  a  custom  or  law, 
cities,  edifices,  and  their  inhabitants,  which  were  devoted  to 
excision  or  entire  destruction,  were  called  t^^^n ,  L  e.,  di/d^c/ia  Jis 
the  Seventy  have  rendered  it.  So  Jericho  wjis  tnn.  Josh.  vi.  17, 
comp.  verse  21;  and  so  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  that  were 
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Utterly  destroyed  by  Israel,  were  named  rro'nn ,  destruction.  Any 
thing  in  fact,  whether  man,  l)east^  or  any  sj)f»cie.s  of  property  or 
ornament,  which  was  to  he  utterly  destroyed^  was  called  tr^jr\ 
(dvcL^e/jui)  by  the  Hebrews  ;  see  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  21).  Dent.  xiii. 
15 — 17,  and  comp.  1  Kings  xx.  42.  Is.  xxxiv.  5.  Zech.  xiv.  1 1. 
The  Greek  words  ovo^cftaTt&j  and  avarC^fjiL  correspond,  in  the 
like  manner,  to  the  Heb.  Q'^'^nn  (Hiph.  of  C^rj),  and  mean  to 
pronounce  to  bean  ayw^efia,  to  give  up  as  an  dvd^e/jia,  i,  e.,  to  hct 
apart  or  deliver  over  to  destruction. 

Some  suppose  that  natural  death  or  sufferings  in  the  present 
world,  are  here  referred  to.  Then  dTro  tov  Xpurrov  means  l/y  Christ ; 
in  which  case  the  whole  sentiment  would  seem  to  be:  *  I  could 
wish  to  suffer  temporal  death  inflicted  by  Christ,  provided  this 
would  exempt  my  countrymen  from  it*  But  the  apostle  is  not 
here  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Jews*  temporal  punisliment  or 
excision,  but  of  their  excision  from  the  blessings  of  a  future  world 
by  reason  of  their  unbelief;  comp.  ix.  25 — 33.  A  mere  willing- 
ness to  suffer  physical  dissolution  to  avert  this,  is  unworthy  to  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle.  It  is  a  D'^n  of  a  far  different 
kind,  that  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  himself,  could  they  be 
saved  by  it.  That  dvd^€fia  may  be  used  to  signify  the  second 
death,  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  'Atto  tov  Xpurrov  may  how- 
ever, mean  by  Christ;  U  «.,  it  is  equivalent  to  xnro  tov  Xpurrov. 
So  clearly  Slito  is  often  employed ;  e.  g,,  Mark  viii.  3 1 .  Luke  ix. 
22.  xvii.  25.  Matt  xi.  19.  Luke  xii.  58.  Acts  ii,  22.  x.  17.  et 
saepe.  Still,  as  the  idea  of  being  an  anathema  involves  the  idea 
of  separation  or  banishment  from  Christ,  airo  may  be  rendered 
from,  without  any  important  variation  of  the  sense. 

On  account  of  or  in  the  room  of  my  brethren^  my  kinsmen  after 
the  fleshy  xmkp  twv o-opKo,  t.  c,  for  the  sake  of  my  nat- 
ural brethren ;  my  kinsmen  by  natural  descent  or  generation,  i.  e., 
the  Jews. 

Tholuck  gives  a  little  different  turn  to  the  passage,  but  the 
same  sense  in  substance.  He  compares  dvd&efxa  to  trrj  in  the 
later  Heb. ;  which  was  used  to  denote  excommunication,  separa- 
tion from  the  Jewish  community  or  iiij?.  The  Rabbins  make 
three  gradations  of  excommunication,  which  they  call,  (a)  ^m  se- 
clusion, which  lasted  a  month,  and  obliged  a  man  to  keep  four  ells 
distant  from  all  his  household,  (b)  The  D'nn ,  which  forbade  all 
intercourse,  action,  eating,  drinking,  etc.,  wi^h  any  one,  and  all 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  excommunicated  person  to  the  syn- 
agogue, (c)  The  KMO  (from  Wd,  excludere),  which  designated 
utter  exclusion  on  the  part  of  God  and  man,  and  the  being  given 
up  to  destruction.  For  a  tremendous  example  of  the  Rabbinic 
tnn  see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  828.     In  this  way,  dm-^c^a  diro 
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roZ  Xpurrov  would  mean,  one  banished^  cut  off,  MeparaUd  from, 
Christ ;  which  would  involve,  however,  all  the  consequences  that 
are  involved  in  the  preceding  exegesis.  But  on  the  whole,  as 
the  preceding  sense  is  most  consonant  with  Scriptural  and  clas- 
sical usage,  I  should  give  it  the  preference.  The  sentiment  then 
is :  ^  Such  is  my  love  for  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  that  were 
it  possible,  I  would  devote  myself  to  the  destruction  which  threat- 
ens them,  could  they  but  escaj^e  by  such  means. 

The  objections  urged  against  this  sentiment  seem  to  be  of  little 
weight.  It  is  asked :  '  How  could  the  apostle  be  willing  to  be 
for  ever  cast  off  and  separated  from  Christ  ?  How  could  he  be 
willing  to  become  a  sinner  and  to  be  miserable  forever  ? '  I  an- 
swer, (1)  The  possibility  that  such  could  or  would  be  the  case,  is 
not  at  all  implied  in  what  he  says ;  no  more  than  the  possibility 
that  "  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  another  gospel,"  is 
implied  by  what  is  said  in  Gal.  i.  8.  (2)  Even  supposing  the 
actual  possibility  of  the  exchange  in  question  was  believed  by 
the  apostle,  it  would  not  imply  that  in  itself  he  was  willing  to  be 
a  sinner,  or  to  be  forever  miserable.  When  the  apostle  says  that 
Christ  was  made  a  cuRSEybr  i«,  does  he  mean  to  say  tliat  Christ 
took  on  him  the  temper  of  mind  which  they  have  who  are 
accursed  ?  "  Quid  mirum,"  says  Origen,  "  si,  cum  Dominus  pro 
servis  maledictum  sit  factum,  servus  pro  fi'atribus  anathema 
fiat  ?  "  It  would  imply  merely,  then,  that  Paul  would  be  willing, 
in  case  he  could  save  the  whole  nation,  to  take  on  himself  the 
miseries  to  which  they  were  hastening.  And  a  sentiment  like 
this,  is  surely  capable  of  a  rational  and  sober  defence.  If  be- 
nevolence would  lead  Paul  to  undergo  any  assignable  degree  of 
suffering,  in  the  present  life,  in  order  to  pnMiiote  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  would  not  the  like  benevolence 
lead  him  to  undergo  any  assignable  degree  of  misery  in  a  future 
world  for  the  same  purpose,  provided  such  a  purpose  could  be 
answered  by  it  ?  Who  can  draw  the  line  where  benevolence 
would  stop  short ;  except  it  be,  where  the  evil  suffered  was  to  be 
equal  to  the  good  accomplished,  or  even  greater  ?  Could  Paul 
have  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  imless  he  could 
truly  say  what  he  has  said  in  the  passage  before  us  ?  But,  (3) 
The  inference  that  Paul  "  was  willing  to  be  damned,"  or  that 
Christians  must  come  to  such  a  state  of  willingness,  is  made 
without  any  ground  from  the  verse  in  question.  If  Paul's  being 
cast  off  by  the  Saviour  could  occasion  the  reception  and  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  this  apostle  expresses  his  read- 
iness to  submit  to  it  But  as  such  a  thing  was  impossible ;  and 
as  he  really  knew  it  to  be  so ;  aU  that  we  can  well  suppose  the 
passage  teaches,  is,  that  the  apostle  possessed  such  a  feeling  of 
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benevolence  toward  the  Jewish  nation,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  or 
suffer  anjrthing  whatever,  provided  their  salvation  mij^ht  be 
secured  by  it  In  other  words,  this  is  a  hjgh  and  glowing  ex- 
pression, of  his  strong  affection,  springing  from  an  excited  state 
of  feeling,  which  the  use  of  common  language  could  not  at  all 
satisfy.  Such  expressions  are  still  very  common  in  the  East. 
The  Arabians,  for  example,  very  commonly,  in  onler  to  testify 
strong  affection,  say,  let  my  soiU  be  a  ransom  for  thee.  So  Mai- 
monides  (Sanhed.  fol.  18.  1),  in  explaining  the  Talmudic  ex- 
pression ?|n'^B?  ^T'yi » ^^  ^  ^'^ '%  ransom  states,  that  this  was  a 
common  expression  of  strong  affection. 

(4)  IsraeKtes,  ^larparjMTai,  %.  e,,  who  bear  this  honorable  or 
far-famed  name ;  comp.  Gren.  xxxii.  28.  John  i.  47,  2  Cor.  xi. 
22.  Phil.  iii.  5.  This  however  is  only  an  external  ])rivilege ;  for 
they  are  not  all  Israelites  in  truth,  who  are  of  Israelitish  descent, 
Rom.  ix.  6.  comp.  iii.  28,  29. 

Whose  is  the  sonshtp,  wv  rf  vio^eo-ta,  t.  c,  the  relation  of  sons 
or  children;  comp.  Ex.  iv.  22,  23.  I3eut.  xxxii.  5,  G,  xiv.  1.  IIos. 
xi.  1.  The  meaning  is,  that  Israel  stood  in  a  S[)ecial  relation  to 
God,  and  was  treated  with  distinguished  and  peculiar  affection. 
This  last  circumstance  fomjs  what  is  the  special  ground  of  the 
vto^co-to.  This  vloSea-ia  was  however  external,  and  consisted  with 
the  Jewish  nation's  being  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  comp.  Gal. 
iv.  1 — 3.  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — 18.  For  a  sonship  of  a  much  higher 
nature  than  this,  comp.  Gal.  iv.  4 — 7.     Rom.  viii.  14 — 17. 

Ao|d  may  have  the  sense  here  of  glori/y  and  bo  joined  with 
vloSeo'Ca  in  the  way  of  Hendiadys  or  as  explicative,  so  that  the 
meaning  would  be  for  substance  glorious  adoption  or  sonship,  i.  e., 
one  which  is  worthy  of  praise,  etc.  And  tliis  method  Tlioluck 
prefers.  But  the  ephithet  Sofa  appears  to  be  too  strong  for  a 
mere  external  vlo^caia ;  and  besides  all  the  other  nouns  which 
precede  and  follow  stand  single.  On  tliis  account  I  must  prefer 
giving  to  Sofa  the  sense  of  ^iS3 ,  and  regard  it  here  as  designat- 
ing the  visible  splendor  which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  which  was  peculiarly  manifested  in  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  temple  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxv.  22.  xl.  34,  35.  Lev. 
ix.  6.  Ezek.  i.  28.  iii.  23.  viii.  4.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  all 
these  passages  we  have  TVMv^^  ^i!a3  (Sofa  ©cov),  and  not  simply 
'Tins .  But  the  Targum,  which  employs  nin*;  55n:r'd  for  "Tins , 
iijiT^.  also  employs  Knrrp  (Shechinah)  alone  in  the  same  sense. 
Paul  then  may  have  here  used  Sofa  elliptieally,  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.  Beza,  Turretin,  Vitringa,  Riickert,  Roiche,  and 
others,  agree  with  me  in  this  interpretation.  Tho  !-eiitiinont  then 
is:  *To  the  Israelites  belonged  the  visible  splendor  or  glory, 
which  was  indicative  of  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah.* 
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CovenarUs,  Ato^Kai,  i,  e.,  those  made  at  different  times  with 
Abraliam,  Jacob,  Moses,  etc. — Legislation^  vofto^ca-iaiy  or  system 
of  laws,  viz.,  the  Mosaic  legislation  or  laws ;  as  to  the  distin- 
guished privilege  of  these,  comp.  Deut  iv.  5  — 8.  Ps.  cxlvii.  19, 
20.  Rom.  ii.  18,  19. —  Service,  XoLTp€ia,  ^nia?.,  rites  of  the  tem- 
ple, priesthood,  etc.  —  The  promises,  cTrayycAiai,  viz.,  those  which 
had  respect  to  the  Messiah :  comp.  Gal.  iii.  16.  Rom.  xv.  8.  Heb. 
xi.  17. 

(5)  Whose  are  the  fathers,  wv  ol  rrarip^,  i,  e.,  whose  progeni- 
tors were  the  fathers,  Abraham,  etc.,  to  whom  so  many  promises 
(cTTayycXtat)  were  made,  and  who  are  so  distinguished  in  sacred 
history.  From  whom  [descended]  Christy  in  respect  to  the  flesh,  i$ 
(ov  .  .  .  a-dpKOy  i,  e.,  in  respect  to  his  human  or  inferior  nature,  or 
so  far  as  he  was  man ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  3  and  ofiouofjua  otip#co9  in 
viii.  3.  But  if  he  had  no  other  nature,  why  should  such  a  dis- 
tinction as  is  implied  by  Kara  adpKa,  be  here  designated  ?  Would 
a  sacred  writer  say  of  David,  for  example,  that  he  was  descended 
from  Abraham  Kara  adpKa?  Would  it  not  imply  that  Kara 
Trvevjxa  he  was  not  descended  from  Abraham  ?  But  here,  the 
other  nature  of  Christ  appears  to  be  designated  by  the  succeed- 
ing ])hrase  6  &v  hrl  iravTiav  ®€6^, 

Who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever j  Amen  ?  6  <ov  .  .  .  d/ti/K. 
*0  tiv  is  equivalent  to  or  the  same  as  09  cort,  who  is  ;  for  so  the 
article  followed  by  a  participle  is  often  employed  in  the  Greek 
language  ;  see  John  i.  18.  iii.  13,  xii.  17. 2  Cor.  xi.  31, 6  ©cos  .  .  . 
6  it)v  cuA-oyiyrd?  k.t,  X. — ^*E7rl  irdvTwv,  being  placed  here  between 
the  article  6  and  the  noun  0€O9  to  which  this  article  belongs,  is 
of  course  an  adjective  as  to  meaning,  and  designates  the  idea  <^ 
supreme.  Some  indeed  have  understood  cttI  Trdvrwv  as  meaning 
cTTt  7rdvT0)v  TTttTcpcov ;  but  this  is  plainly  a  forced  and  frigid  exege- 
sis. In  Hebrew,  nixaa:  "^n'^N;  and  '^•nd  are  epithets  of  Jehovah, 
the  supreme  Grod ;  and  to  these  iravroKpdrtJip  in  the  Septuagint 
corresponds ;  e.  g.,  2  Sam.  v.  10.  1  Chron.  xi.  9.  Jer.  v.  14.  Amos 
iii.  13.  Zech.  i.  3,  seq.,  et  alibi.  So  in  the  Apocalypse  iravroKpdruip 
often  appears  as  an  epithet  of  Jehovah,  e.  g.,  Rev.  i.  8.  iv.  8.  xL 
1 7.  XV.  3,  etc  Now  iravTOKpdrtap  is  for  substance  the  equivalent  of 
CTTt  TravTwv  as  to  meaning ;  so  that  6  inC  Tran-wv  ©cos  must  be  al- 
together equivalent  to  6  ©€09  6  TravroKpdTiop. 

Blessed,  cvXoyy/ros  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  ?jl*^a.  The 
Jewish  Rabbins  from  time  immemorial  have  been  accustomed, 
whenever  the  name  of  Grod  is  mentioned,  to  add  KJin  yn^ ,  Ww- 
sed  is  he.  So  Paul  here,  after  calling  Christ  6  u>v  ctti  TrarrwV  ©cos, 
adds  cuAoyr/Tos  cts  tovs  aaivas,  i,  e,,  "i^J  DVirb  TJ^'^a.  Compare 
now  the  same  appellation  given  to  God  in  Mark  xiv.  61.  Whether 
an  ascription  of  divine  honour  to  Christ  is  intended  by  applying 
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to  him  here  the  word  cuXoyi/rd?,  the  roadc»r  may  satisfy  himself  by 
comparing  the  use  of  this  word  in  2  Cor.  i.  3.  xi.  31.  Kph.  i.  3.  1 
Pet.  i.  3.  Luke  i.  68.  That  divine  honor  is  ascrilx^d  to  Christ 
by  the  heavenly  hosts  (and  the  same  too  which  is  n?ndered  to  the 
Father),  i4)pears  from  Rev.  v.  13,  14.  Nor  can  it  be  objected 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  usajje  of  Paul,  to  name  Christ  0€O9 ;  for 
so  he  is  called  in  Tit.  i.  3,  and  the  great  God  in  Tit.  ii.  13  ;  more- 
over he  is  represented  as  lau  ©cw  in  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  and  as  0€O9  in 
John  L  1 ;  not  to  mention  the  controverted  but  seeminn;ly  well 
authenticated  reading  (©co?)  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1 G.  Nor  is  it  any 
objection  to  this,  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28,  the  apostle  repre- 
sents the  Son  as  renouncing  or  laying  aside  liis  supremacy  or  do- 
minion, at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things ;  for  tlie  office  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah,  as  such,  must  of 
course  cease,  when  all  the  objects  of  that  office  and  that  dominion 
shall  have  been  fully  accomplished.  In  reference  to  this  kind 
of  dominion,  Christ  is  called  Kvpvos  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  and  it  is 
such  a  dominion  which  is  represented  as  bestowed  on  him  in  Phil, 
ii.  9  —  11.    Col.  i.  17,  18.     Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  5—9.  viii.  1. 

Neither  the  grammatical  arrangement  of  the  text,  then,  nor 
the  sentiments  of  the  apostle  elsewhere,  require  us,  or  (may  I  not 
say  ?)  permit  us,  to  give  a  diffigrent  interpretation  to  the  words 
of  the  verse  in  question.  Nor  do  any  vai'ious  readings  of  the 
verse  occur,  which  are  of  any  authority  at  all.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, indeed,  that  we  should  read  oiv  6  k.  t.  X.,  i.  e.,  wJtose  is  the 
Crod overall,  etc. ;  so  AVhitby,  Crellius,  Taylor,  and  others.  But  not 
to  say,  that  taking  such  liberties  with  the  text  is  fairly  out  of 
question,  it  will  be  enough  to  compare  the  sentiment  which  the 
passage  thus  modified  would  give,  with  Rom.  iii.  29,  30.  This 
then  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  Paul  has  directly  asserted 
Christ  to  be  supreme  God,  and  has  accordingly  rendered  to  him 
the  sacred  doxology.* 

The  effijrts  to  evade  this  conclusion  have  been  many  and  stren- 
uous. The  interpretations  which  have  resulted  from  them  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz  :  — 

I.  Those  which  put  a  full  period  after  a-dpKo,  and  make  the  re- 
mainder of  the  verse  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father.  So  Eras- 
mus, in  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  notes ;  so  Enjeddin,  Whiston, 


*  Alibrd  says  of  the  rendering  given  above,  that "  it  is  not  only  that  most 
agreeable  to  tne  usage  of  the  Ap.  but  the  only  one  admissive  hif  the  mies  of 
grammar  and  airanrjement.  It  also  admirably  suits  the  context:  for,  liaving 
enumerated  the  histoiic  advantages  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  concludes  by 
stating  one  which  ranks  far  higher  than  all,  —  that  from  them  sprang,  acconi- 
kig  to  the  flesh,  lie  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever." 
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Semler,  Glockler,  and  others ;  this  of  course,  we  might  expect 
from  Reiche,  who  is  apparently  a  high  Arian.  But  (a)  It  was 
long  ago  noted  bj  Bengel  (with  whom  Faustus  Socinus  also 
agrees,  that  in  all  classes  of  doxology,  "^fn^  in  Hebrew  and 
evXoyrjTos  in  Greek  prececte  the  name  of  God  who  is  blessed.  So 
the  laws  of  grammar  beyond  all  doubt  demand ;  for  Ti*^a  njrn 
would  mean,  the  blessed  Jehovahy  u  e,^  the  blessed  Jehovah  does 
this  or  that ;  for  both  words  (thus  arranged)  make  out  merely  the 
subject  of  a  sentence.  On  the  contrary,  JiifV]  "jjna  means  blessed 
is  or  blessed  be  Jehovah ;  Jehovah  being  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  i^ina  the  predicate.  So,  more  than  thirty  times,  the 
words  "^nna  in  Hebrew  and  ^vKoyrp^oq  in  Greek  are  placed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  so  all  the  examples  in  the  New  Testament 
Only  one  can  I  find  in  all  the  Bible,  that  differs  from  this ;  and 
this  is  Ps.  Ixvii.  19  (Sept.),  where  however  the  repetition  of 
cvAoyT/Tos  is  plainly  an  error  of  the  scribes,  as  it  has  no  corres- 
ponding repetition  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  against  all  analogy. 
Even  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  ins.  A.  T.  §  820)  concedes  that  the 
reading  in  the  Sept.  is  a  doubtful  one.  (b)  Construed  in  this 
way,  wv  is  entirely  useless  and  destitute  of  meaning,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  it  is  altogether  unaccountable.  The  natural  and  simple 
order  of  the  text  would  be  ;  EvAoyi/ros  6  hn  Travrtav  ©cos  k.  t.  A. 
(c)  In  this  mode  of  interpretation  there  is  no  antithesis  to  icara 
adpKo,  which  plainly  requires  one ;  as  the  natural  inquiry  is :  It* 
Christ  be  descended  from  David  only  Kara  o-opica,  what  is  he  as  to 
his  higher  nature  ?     Comp.  Kom.  i.  1,3. 

11.  Another  class  of  critics  viz.,  Locke,  Clark,  Justi,  Ammon, 
and  others,  put  a  full  period  afler  ttovtwv,  and  then  make  a 
doxology  of  the  sequel.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  last  suggested 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  No.  I,  is  in  a  measure  removed, 
as  a  kind  of  antithesis  is  made  out  by  6  tav  cirt  vavrwvy  sc.  iravrufv 
Trarcpcov,  i,  e.,  Christ  in  his  human  nature  was  a  descendant  of 
David,  but  still  was  a  personage  of  exalted  dignity,  being  ele- 
vated above  all  the  Jewish  fathers,  who  are  objects  of  jo  much 
encomium  in  sacred  history  and  of  so  much  veneration  among 
the  Jewish  people.  But  stUl  there  are  weighty  objections  against 
this  mode  of  pointing  and  explaining  the  text ;  lor  (a)  The  dif- 
ficulty in  regard  to  the  position  of  cvAoyi/ros,  is  the  same  here  as 
has  been  already  described  above,  under  No.  I.  cu  (b)  In  such 
a  case  the  noun  0€os  must  have  the  article,  as  being  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  and  in  its  own  nature  customarily  requiring  it. 
So  uniformly  in  the  Sept.  and  in  the  New  Testament,  where  ©cos 
is  the  subject  of  a  doxology  made  by  cvXoyi/rds  it  takes  the  arti- 
cle ;  e.  g.y  Gen.  ix.  26.  xiv.  20.  xxiv.  27.  1  Sam.  xxv.  32.  2  Sam. 
xviii.  28.  1  K.  i.  48.  v.  7.  viii.  15.  2  Chron.  ii.  12.  vi.  4.  Ez.  vii. 
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46.  Ps.  xvii.  50.  xl.  U.  Ixv.  19.  Ixvii.  20,  38.  Ixxi.  19.  cv.  47. 
cxliii.  1.  Dan.  iii.  29.  Luke  i.  G8.  2  Cor.  i.  3.  Eph.  i.  3.  1  IVt. 
i.  3.  In  regard  to  Kvpio^,  the  usage  of  the  Sopt.  varies ;  e.  g.y 
1  Sam.  XXV.  39,  cvXoyiyrds  6  Kvpios,  according  to  tlic  UMigt*  of 
0€os ;  but  in  other  passages  the  article  is  omitted,  e.  g.^  Ex.  xviii. 
10.  Ruth  iv.  14.  Ps.  exxiii.  5.  cxxxiv.  21.  But  no  instance  of 
the  like  yariation  can  I  find,  in  respect  to  ©cw.  The  example  in 
our  text  must  stand  alone,  if  it  be  one,  of  ©cos  in  a  doxology 
with  cuXoyiyrw,  and  yet  without  the  article,  (c)  To  break  off  a 
sentence  with  6  a>v  ctti  traxrrwv,  seems  at  least  to  make  it  very 
abrupt  and  incomplete.  To  what  can  vayrwv  refer,  in  such  a  con- 
nection, except  to  the  fathers  f  And  to  say  tliat  the  Messiah  was 
exalted  above  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  although  it  might  be  saying 
something,  would  not  seem  to  be  saying  very  much,  considering 
the  efficacy  which  Paul  had  been  ascribing  to  his  love  and  suf- 
ferings, and  death,  and  the  greatness  which  he  had  ascribed  to  his 
power,  (d)  There  is  something  incongruous  in  a  doxology  here 
to  Grod  the  Father ;  which  even  Crellius  himself  suggests  (Arte- 
mon.  Init.  Evang.  Johan.)  The  apostle  is  here  expressing  the 
deepest  and  most  unfeigned  regret  of  his  soul,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  exalted  and  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewish  nation,  they 
had  by  their  unbelief  forfeited  them  all,  and  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  a  most  terrible  condemnation.  To  break  out  into  a 
doxology  here,  would  be  (as  Flatt  suggests)  like  saying  :  *  These 
special  privileges  have,  by  being  abused,  contributed  greatly  to 
enhance  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  God  be 
thanked  that  he  has  given  them  such  privileges !'  It  is  a  duty, 
indeed,  to  be  grateful  for  blessings  which  are  bestowed  ;  but — 
all  in  its  proper  place.  Doxologies  are  not  appropriate  to  para- 
graphs, which  give  an  account  of  mercies  abused  and  deep  guilt 
contracted,  (c)  Besides  all  this,  the  abruptness  of  a  doxology 
here,  which  could  contain  no  reference  to  God  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  context  (for  lie  is  not  there  mentioned),  is  plain 
and  striking :  and  also,  as  Nosselt,  Flatt,  Koppe,  and  Ewald  have 
observed,  it  would  be  without  example.  Comp.  liom.  i.  25.  xi. 
36. 

The  remark  of  Eckermann  and  Justi,  that  cvXoyi/Tds  is  required 
to  stand  before  ©cos  in  a  doxology,  only  when  this  doxology  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact ;  e.  g.^ 
Gen.  xiv.  20,  where  koI  shows  that  cuXoyiyrds  is  not  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  sentence  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  47.  Ps.  xvii.  46.  Ixvii.  35.  In 
the  last  case,  one  might  contend  and  say,  that  evXoyrfro^  begins  a 
new  sentence ;  but  then  where  does  it  not,  on  the  Fame  ground  ? 
The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those,  who  assert  that  cvXcyiyrds  need 
not  h^ prefixed  except  it  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence ;  yet. 
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where  are  the  instances  in  which  it  is  not  prefixed  ?  The  only" 
one  (except  an  instance  of  a  manifestly  corrupt  text,  Ps.  Ixvii. 
19),  is  the  very  verse  before  us.  To  assume  the  principle  in 
question,  then,  is  to  take  for  granted  the  very  point  in  dispute. 

The  remark  of  Doderlein,  that  d/ii^  necessarily  implies  an. 
Optative  doxology  (sc.  cvAoy^ro*  c  1 17  €kos),  is  disproved  by  Rom. 
i.  25,  where  os  c  a-  t  i  v  cvAoyiyw  .  •  .  .  afi.rp^,  are  the  words  of 
Paul,  i,  e.,  the  apostle  speaks  in  the  Indicaiive  mode,  and  not  in 
the  Optative.     The  same  is  the  case  in  1  Pet  iv.  11,  «[>  [sc  Qcu 
vel  XpioT^]  €  arriv  ri  ho^  #c.  r.  X.     And  in  other  cases  where  no 
verb  is  supplied,  e,  g^  Bom.  xiv.  27.  GaL  i.  5.  1  Tim.  i.  17.  vi.  16. 
2  Tim.  iv.  18,  etc.,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  (as  the  above 
explicit  instances  of  Indicative  usage  show),  that  the  Optative  co^ 
rather  than  the  Indicative  ^or^  is  to  be  supplied.     Nor  does  the 
remark  of  Erasmus,  that  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Cyprian, 
Hilary,  and  Chrysostom,  Deus  or  %€6^  is  wanting  in  the  citations 
of  Rom.  ix.  5,  prove  anything ;  for  these  are  evidently  omissions 
of  copyists,  since  all  the  best  manuscripts  of  these  fathers  insert 
Deus  or  ®€6^. 

Grotius  is  still  more  unsuccessful,  in  asserting  that  the  Syriac 
version  (the  Peschiio),  omits  0€os;  for  this  version  has  words 
translated  Deiis  super  omnia,  Stolz,  in  his  celebrated  German 
version,  has  left  out  ©cos ;  whether  on  the  authority  of  Grotius  as 
above,  or  because  he  thought  it  a  disagreeable  appendage  to  the 
text,  does  not  appear.  After  all  these  proposed  changes,  how- 
ever, of  punctuation,  of  the  order  of  the  text,  and  of  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  remains  in  reality  un- 
touched by  any  criticism  which  can  have  any  considerable  weight 
with  men  of  ingenuous  and  candid  minds.  That  those  who  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ  should  be  solicitous  to  avoid  the  force  of 
tliis  text,  is  not  unnatural ;  for  while  it  remains  in  the  records 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  it  stands  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  what 
Paul  believed,  asserted,  and  taught,  relative  to  this  subject  The 
only  way  in  which  any  avoiding  of  its  force  is  practicable,  seems 
to  be,  to  assert  that  6  &v  c-n-t  wdvrtov  ©cd?  is  meant  to  designate 
merely  the  supremacy  of  Christ  as  Mediator^  in  which  capacity  he 
is  quasi  Deus,  and  in  the  like  capacity  is  styled  D"<rfb^  in  Ps.  xlv. 
Li  pursuing  this  course,  more  probability  than  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  various  evasions  that  I  have  above  noticed,  and  also  more  in- 
genuousness, might  be  shown.  But  still,  the  general  and  spon- 
taneous feeling  of  an  unprejudiced  reader  must  always  be  (at 
least  80  it  seems  to  me),  that  God  over  aU  means  supreme  God, 
and  that  tvXoyqTo^  tU  roivii  alwva^,  afirjv,  can  be  applied  only  to 
him  who  is  trult/  divine.  A  0e6s  ^cvrepos,  in  a  real  and  veritable 
sense,  seems  to  oppose  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Riickert  and  Usteri,  the  first  in  his  Commentary,  and  the 
second  in  his  Lekrbegriff  Pauli^  both  acknowledge  that  tliere  is 
no  avoiding  the  usual  exegesis  of  this  text  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  philology.  Botli  of  them  doubt  or  impugn  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  yet  they  yield  to  the  laws  of  grammar  and  philology 
here.  But  both  assert  that  this  is  a  aTro^  Xcvd/icvov  on  the  pm*t 
of  Paul  (which  I  would  by  no  means  admit),  and  Usteri  say?i, 
that  '^he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  suspicion,  that  there  must 
be  some  error  in  the  text  or  in  the  interprctation."  Lut  lleiche 
is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  yields  notliing  to  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar, or  to  the  position  of  cvXoyi;ro9,  etc. :  he  makes  a  period  at 
capKo.  and  constructs  the  rest  as  a  doxology.  Both  j)roceod  upon 
the  ground,  so  far  as  XhQiv  feeling  of  objection  is  concerned,  that 
Christ  is  only  a  derived  God,  and  thercfoi-e  cannot  have  supre/ne 
divinity  ascribed  to  him.  This  is  indeed  a  legitimate  infer- 
ence from  the  Nicene  creed ;  but  still  it  is  not  what  the  Nicene 
i^hers  meant  to  teach  in  a  direct  way.  Heal  divinity,  al- 
though not  supreme  divinity,  they  undoubtedly  meant  to  ascribe 
to  Christ 

(6)  jft  18  nci  so  that,  etc,  ov\  olov  8c.  (1)  Olov  may  be  taken 
adverbially,  as  o>s  or  woTrcp  to  which  it  is  very  often  equivalent 
(see  Passow  on  otos,  No.  6)  ;  and  then  we  may  translate  :  It  is 
not  so  that,  etc ;  just  as  we  translate  firj  a>9  ori,  2  Thess.  ii.  2. 
(2)  Olov  in  classic  Greek  often  implies  a  preceding  rolov.  The 
whole  phrase  would  be  :  ov  rolov  8c  cort  or  Xeyw  olov  on  k  t.  k,; 
i.  e,j  "it  is  no  such  thing  as  that,  etc.;"  in  wiiich  ca:?e  we  may 
render :  There  is  no  such  thing  as  that,  etc. ;  iKiriimtiKtv  k.  t.  X. 
The  former  method  is  most  simple,  perhaps,  but  not  the  most 
probable ;  for  oiov  used  adverbially  is  generally  employed  in  a 
merely  comparative  way.  The  meaning  is  :  "  But  what  I  have 
said  in  respect  to  the  defection  of  Israel,  does  not  at  all  imply 
that  the  promises  of  God  are  not  sure  and  certain.'*  A^  but, 
continuative  and  adversative. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  oIovtc  must  always  have 
the  infinitive  after  it.  Olos  tc  with  an  Infinitive  has  indeed  the 
meaning  possibile  est,  etc. ;  but  it  is  often  employed  without  an 
Infinitive,  in  the  sense  of  so  as,  such  as,  like  ;  and  even  without 
an  Infinitive,  it  sometimes  means  possible  ;  see  Passow  on  olbs  No. 
2.  e.  No.  3.  c.  Still  it  is  doubtiul  whether  olov  hi  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  olov  tc,  possible.  Consequently  I  must  prefer  the 
rendering  given  above. 

Promise  or  word,  Aoyos  in  the  sense  of  something  promised ; 
often  so  in  English,  e,  g,  he  has  given  his  word. — EKTrcTrrcoKcv, 
failed,  been  frustrated,  trritum  factum  est.  So  the  Hebrew 
bfia,  which  corresponds  in  sense  with  cKTrcTrrwKc ;  e.g.,  in  Josh, 
xxi.  45.  1  K.  viii.  56.  2  K.  x.  10. 
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For  not  aU  who  are  of  Israel^  are  Israel;  ov  yap  .  .  .  lo-pa^ 
t,  e.,  not  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  are  Israelites 
in  the  true,  spiritual,  scriptural  sense  of  the  word.  The  Talmud 
(Tract.  Sanhed.  cap.  11)  expresses  the  feelings  and  views  of  the 
Jews,  relative  to  their  claims  of  preeminence :  p\n  iD^  il^'jte^te 
«an  thi'A ,  i.  e.,  all  Israel  have  their  portion  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  such  claims  are  rejected  by  our  text  and  the  sequel ;  as  well  as 
by  Rom.  iii.  John  viii.  39.  Matt.  iii.  9,  Gral.  iii.  9,  28,  29.  Tap  here 
introduces  a  reason  why  the  promise  has  not  been  broken  ;  and 
that  is,  that  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  are  not,  as 
such,  the  heirs  of  the  promise. 

(7)  Natural  descendants^  awipfia  —  children,  Teicvo,  here  in 
the  higher  spiritual  sense,  like  that  of  'lo-parjX  above  in  the 
second  instance. — J^ut,  ^'in  Isojoc  shall  thy  seed  be  called;^ 
' AA.X'  €v  la-aoK  ....  (nripfjia ;  t.  c,  (as  mOist  explain  it)  in  the 
person  of  Isaac,  thy  seed,  viz.,  thy  descendants  who  are  to  stand 
in  a  covenant  relation  to  me,  shall  be  chosen  or  selected.  But  a 
more  probable  arid  efficient  sense  is  given  by  taking  Kkrf^i^ovnu 
as  in  iv.  17;  and  then  the  meaning  will  be:  "In  Isaac  or 
through  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  (the  seed  here  promised),  be  called 
into  being."  KoAcw,  used  like  the  Hebrew  tvy^,  means  to  call 
out  of  nothing  into  being  ;  as  Rom.  iv.  17  shows.  After  dAAa 
and  before  Iv  k.  t.  A.,  either  ovro)s  ipp-qSrj  or  ipprjSrf,  is  implied. 
—  As  to  Tc/cva,  these  are,  in  the  next  verso,  called  to.  riicva  t^s 
cTrayycXtW  In  vcrse  5  above,  lirayyeXuu  (n*^'^a)  are  reckoned 
among  the  external  privileges  which  the  Israelites  enjoyed.  But 
even  these,  only  a  part  of  Abraham's  natural  descendants 
enjoyed.  Ishmael,  Abraham's  eldest  son,  was  excluded  from  the 
covenant  relation  ;  and  so  were  Abraham's  six  sons  by  Keturah, 
Gen.  XXV.  1  —  5. 

'ETrayycXta^  in  verse  8,  however,  refers  to  the  promises  in 
Gen.  XV.  4,  5.  xvii.  15,  16,  19,  21  (see  verse  9).  Isaac  was  in 
a  special  sense  the  son  of  promise  ;  and  his  natural  descendants, 
therefore,  may  be  styled  rcKva  ri}s  cTrayyeXta?. 

(8)  That  is,  tovt  Icmv,  i.  e.,  which  signifies,  which  means. 
But  does  Paul  intend  to  say,  that  the  explanation  which  follows 
exhibits  the  sense  of  the  original  promise  ?  Or  does  he  mean 
to  intimate  merely,  that  he  gives  to  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation a  meaning  analogous  to  that  ancient  promise  ?  That  it  is 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  former  ground,  may 
be  shown  from  the  considerations  suggested  in  the  sequel.  —  TTte 
natural  descendants  [of  Abraham]  are  not  the  children  of  God 
®€ov.  Ta  TCKva  rrjs  o-apKos  plainly  means  physical  or  7iatural 
descendants,  children  in  the  first  and  literal  sense.  But  the 
sense  of  riicva  rov  ^ov  is  not  so  obvious.     Is  it  hei'e  used  to  dcs- 
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ignate  the  children  of  God  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense  of  this 
term  ?  I  think  not ;  for  it  is  Isaac  and  his  descendants  as  such, 
who  are  here  contradistingui^Jied  from  Ishmael  and  the  other  six 
sons  of  Abi'aham  and  their  descendanti^.  Tlie  ])oint  hero 
insi.-^ted  on  is,  that  natural  descent  from  Abraham  did  not  of 
itself  entitle  any  one  to  the  high  spiritual  privileges  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  that  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  than  the  Gentile,  to  expect 
any  peculiar  favor  to  himself  merely  on  such  a  ground.  But 
how  does  the  apostle  illustrate  and  confirm  this  principle  ?  By 
showing  that  in  ancient  times,  the  promise  of  a  numerous  seed 
who  should  stand  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  and  enjoy  peculiar 
external  privileges  on  this  account,  was  not  made  to  the  na- 
tural descendants  of  Abraham  as  such,  but  only  to  those  natural 
descendants  who  would  spring  from  Isaac  the  son  of  ])eculiar 
promise.  In  other  words,  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  had  no  share  in  the  covenant-engagements  made  with 
the  promised  seed. 

The  deduction  from  all  this  is,  that  Grod  does  not  dispense  his 
blessings  or  favors  according  to  claims  grounded  on  mere  natural 
descent  or  external  privileges,  but  according  to  his  own  infinite 
wisdom  and  pleasure.  The  best  of  reasons  he  doubtless  has ; 
but  these  reasons  God  has  kept  to  himself:  he  has  not  revealed 
them  to  us.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as 
acting  Kara  r^  7rp6^€xrw  avroi)  —  Kara  Tqv  w/aatftcnyv  ^ovkrjv  koI 
irpoyvwnv  avrov,  etc.  But  nothing  can  be  farther  from  truth, 
than  to  suppose  that  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
ever  acts  arbitrarily. 

That  TCKva  Tov  &€ov  may  mean,  "  the  children  of  promise  in 
respect  to  the  external  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  ancient 
covenant  or  dispensation,"  and  not  the  highest  spiritual  blessings, 
is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which  racva  (D'^aa)  is  applied  to  the 
whole  body  of  Israelites,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6.  xiv.  1.  Hos.  xi.  1. 
Ex.  iv.  22,  23.  So  to.  rcKva  t^?  iirayycXuvs  designates  those  on 
whom  the  promised  blessings  were  bestowed,  which  are  mentioned 
above  in  verses  4,  5 ;  or  else  those  who  were  the  descendants  of 
Isaac,  himself  a  rhcvov  t^s  cTrayycXta?.  In  the  same  manner 
(nripfia  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  is  to  be  understood,  i.  c,  as 
equivalent  to  ritcva  ®€ov  in  the  sense  just  explained,  or  as  5*^.t  in 
Gen.  xvii.  8.  ©cov  is  omitted  in  F.  G.  37.  67  ex  emend.  70. 
Matt.  c.  k,  Chrysostom.  Probably  the  copyists  were  stumbled 
with  the  appellation  riicva  ®€ov  as  applied  to  the  posterity  of 
Isaac  in  general.  But  the  texts  cited  above  show  that  they  need 
not  have  been ;  for  the  meaning  of  rcKva  ®€ov  is,  such  children 
as  God  according  to  the  special  promise  to  Abraham  would  raise 
up  for  his  posterity,  who  should  enjoy  covenant  privileges. 
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Another  view  of  this  whole  subject  may  be  taken.  We  may 
suppose  Paul  by  tovt  t<mv  to  mean,  that  the  promise  concerning 
Isaac  was  typical  of  a  future  and  s()iritnal  seed,  to  be  chosen  oa 
like  principles.  In  other  words,  as  not  all  the  literal  posterity 
of  Abraliam  were  selected  to  be  heirs  of  the  special  covenant- 
promise  made  to  the  patriarch,  but  only  Isaac  was  selected,  so  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  new  covenant.  God  does  not  select  merely 
the  literal  seed  of  Abraham,  but  he  chooses  a  spiritual  seed  <rf 
the  father  of  the  faithful  to  be  the  heirs  of  gospel  blessings.  In 
a  word,  selection^  choice,  was  a  principle  of  action  in  respect  to 
the  patriarch's  posterity ;  choice  or  selection  is  still  equally  visi- 
ble in  dispensing  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant.  In  this 
way  Paul  would  be  understood  as  saying,  by  tovt'  &tiv,  that  the 
ancient  promise  was  as  much  as  to  say  or  equivalent  to  saying 
what  follows,  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  same  principle. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  in  either  way  of  explanation,  is 
that  Paul,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  defend  God's  proceedings  in 
ro:5pect  to  bestowing  spiritual  blessings  of  the  highest  kind,  ad- 
duces examples  from  the  Old  Test  Scriptures,  where  the  princi- 
ple concerned  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  calling  and  glorifying  of  the  KXrp-oC,  viz.,  where  the 
blessings  bestowed  are  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  being  a 
natural  descendant  of  Abraham,  nor  on  the  ground  of  merit  or 
desert,  but  Kara  irpo^ta-vv  ®€ov.  Now  certainly  God  can  be  no 
more  unjust  in  great  things  than  in  small  ones ;  and  if  he  was 
not  unjust  in  selecting  the  objects  of  his  temporal  favors  KaTa 
Trp6^€(Tiv  avTovy  why  should  we  regard  him  as  unjust  in  selecting 
the  objects  of  his  highest  spiritunl  favors  in  the  same  way  ;  that 
is,  not  according  to  claim  or  merit  on  the  part  of  men  (for  these 
things  belong  not  to  them),  but  according  to  reasons,  good  and 
suiiicient  ones,  known  only  to  himself?  Such  as  are  inclined  to 
feel  that  this  would  be  wrong  on  the  part  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
in  any  measure  proper  for  us  to  complain  of  this,  will  do  well 
to  read  the  sequel  of  this  chapter  with  a  candid,  humble,  inquir- 
ing mind. 

(9)  For  this  was  the  word  of  the  promise:  ^^ According  to 
this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,^*  iirayyiXia^ 
yap  .  .  .  vtos,  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14.  This  shows  who  the  children 
of  the  promise  were,  that  are  described  in  the  preceding  verse, 
viz.,  the  descendants  of  Isaac  the  son  thus  promised.  Hence 
the  yap  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

According  to  this  time^  Kara  tov  Kaipov  tovtov.  In  Hebrew  the 
whole  phrase  runs  thus :  njn  rr3  rpbx  ariJx  nid ,  Twill  surely  return 
or  come  back  to  thee,  when  (he  time  shall  be  renewed.  Gen.  xviiL 
10.     The  word  njn  seems  to  be  simply  an  adjective,  as  the  text 
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now  stands,  and  to  mean  living  af/ain,  in  the  sense  of  ])ein<^  re- 
newed. So  Saadia<«,  Tremellius  l^senmiiller,  CJoseniu-',  Winer, 
and  Tholuck ;  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  21  and  xviii.  1 4,  i?''a.  The  Se[)t. 
reads  in  this  last  case,  ct9  t6v  Koipov  roTtrov  dvaarTf)€il/(i}  7r/)09  ck  ct? 
to)/)a5.  What  is  meant  by  cis  wpas,  unless  it  be  exnctb/^  at  the  t*en/ 
hour,  I  am  unable  to  coojecture.  In  regard  to  rovroi'  (which 
seems  to  be  put  for  rw),  one  almost  spontaneously  falls  upon 
the  conjecture,  that  the  Sept.  and  Paul  must  have  read  njn  in 
Gen.  xviii.  10,  14,  instead  of  hjn ;  which  is  by  no  moans  im- 
probable, considering  that  the  ancient  manuscri[>ts  were  destitute 
of  vowel  points,  and  that  the  two  words  mn  and  MTn  are  so 
nearly  alike.  Fritsche  and  others  compare  njn  nrs  with  the 
{wv  xP^^^  ^^  Sophocles  (Trach.  3.  1159)  where  koI  wdpwv  vvv 
is  added  (as  they  aver)  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Thus  con- 
strued the  sense  would  be  present  time,  t.  e,,  when  this  time  shall 
be  again  present  Reiche,  Meyer,  Alford  and  others  accept  this 
explanation  as  satisfactory,  but  Tholuck  opposes  it.  Zu)v  xpovo^ 
appears  to  mean  Jlourishing  age.  —  I  would  sugjrest  another 
interpretation  still,  viz.,  as  at  life-giving  time  ;  in  which  cjise  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  God  would  again  addiess  her  as  a 
mother  who  gives  life  to,  t.  e.,  bears  children.  Comp.  the  sense 
of  rnn  and  foo),  in  the  lexicons. 

(lO)  The  apostle  having  thus  shown  that  the  promised  seed 
was  not  all  but  only  a  select  part  of  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraliam,  he  now  goes  on  to  show  that  not  only  did  God  make 
a  distinction  Kara  irpd^co-iv  avrov  among  the  natural  dcsc(».ndants 
of  Abraham,  but  that  even  among  the  descendants  of  him  who 
was  "  the  Son  of  promise,"  he  made  a  like  distinction ;  and 
this  too,  in  a  case  where  the  respective  merit  or  desert  of  the 
parties  could  not  possibly  be  the  ground  of  distinction.  Thus 
Jacob  the  younger  son  of  Isaac  was  chosen  as  the  object  of  favor, 
and  £sau  the  elder  son,  who  according  to  the  custom  of  the  patri- 
archs had  higher  rights,  was  rejected.  This  choice  was  maxle 
too,  before  the  children  were  bom,  t.  e,,  before  they  could  have 
done  either  good  or  evil,  before  they  could  have  possessed  any 
merit  or  demerit  Consequently  the  irpo^coris  of  Grod  was 
according  to  his  cKAoyiy  and  not  l^  Ipyttiv  or  on  the  ground  of 
merit. 

To  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  verses  the  Jews  might 
reply :  '  As  to  Ishmael,  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  bond-woman, 
and  therefore  had  no  good  title  to  be  an  heir  of  promise ;  and  as 
to  the  sons  of  Keturah,  they  were  much  younger  than  Isaac, 
who  of  course  was  entitled  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  On 
these  grounds  we  may  suppose  the  preference  was  given  to 
Isaac'     In  order  to  foreclose  every  thing  of  this  nature,  the 

28 
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apostle  now  produces  an  example  of  17  Kar  cfcXoy^v  irpo^ctrw. 
This  effectually  accomplishes  his  object  Esau  was  not  only  the 
son  of  Rebecca,  the  lawful,  proper,  and  only  wife  of  Isaac,  but 
he  was  the  elder  son,  and  therefore  entitled  by  usage  to  the  rights 
of  primogeniture.  Yet  notwithstandmg  all  this,  Jacob  was  pre- 
ferred to  him,  and  was  chosen  as  the  tikvov  rrj^  CTrayycXias. 

The  bearing  which  all  this  has  on  the  main  subject  of  the 
apostle,  is  plain,  and  is  specially  confirmatory  of  8:  28 — 39.  *  If 
God  did,  Kar  €K\oyrjv,  make  stich  distinctions  among  the  legiti- 
mate and  proper  children  of  Isaac,  thie  son  of  promise,  then  the 
same  God  may  choose,  call,  justify,  and  glorify  those  who  are 
KXrjroC  in  respect  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  If  it  is  not  un- 
just or  improper,  in  one  case,  to  distribute  favors  Kara  irpo^eo-iv 
auTov,  then  it  is  not  in  another.' 

And  not  only,  off  fiovov  8c ;  an  elliptical  expression  in  itself, 
which  has  been  filled  out  in  different  ways  by  different  critics. 
The  most  natural  supplement  seems  to  be  tovto.  Then  the  sen- 
timent is :  *  Not  only  was  such  the  case  with  Abraham,  but  also 
in  respect  to  Rebecca,  etc'  The  use  of  ov  fiovov  8c  denotes 
advance  to  more  cogent  reasons  still.  Ov  fjMvov  Si,  koL  dXXd 
means,  but  not  only  is  that  true  which  I  have  already  said,  hiU 
also,  etc.  Some  critics,  and  some  versions,  make  the  supple- 
ment after  fwvov  8c  to  be  thus :  '  Not  only  did  Sarah  obtain  a 
special  promise  respecting  her  son,  but  Rebecca  also.'*  This 
is  allowable ;  but  the  other  mode  seems  to  me  more  facile  and 
more  fraught  with  meaning. 

'Pc^cKKtt  forms  here  a  kind  of  anacoluthon,  L  e.,  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  the  construction  of  which  is  afterwards  changed, 
or  (in  other  words)  the  sentence  is  not  finished  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  begun.  Here  the  natural  grammatical  con- 
struction would  be,  ov  fiovov  Sk  [tovto,]  aXXh.  koI  'Pc^Scicfcct,  i$  Ivo^: 
Kotrrjv  €)(ovoi[}  .  .  ippi^^rf  .  .  .  ori  #c.  t.  X.  Instead  however  of 
*Pc)ScKKa  (Dat.),  we  have  in  the  text  'Pc^ScV/ca  (Nom.)  with 
which  €xpva-a  agrees.  But  the  construction  thus  begun  in  tho 
Nominative,  is  not  carried  through.  Instead  of  associating  the 
Nom.  'PcjScKKtt  with  some  following  verb  of  which  it  might  be 
the  subject,  the  verb  ipfrq^rj  is  afterwards  employed,  and  the 
Dative  required  by  it  is  made  by  a  pronoun  referring  to  'Pc^Sckko, 
viz.,  by  avrrj.  This  construction  is  frequent  in  Hebrew,  where 
what  is  called  the  Nom.  absolute  is  employed,  whilst  a  pronoun 
referring  to  it,  is  put  in  the  case  in  which  the  verb  or  the  nature 
of  the  sentence  requires  it  to  stand.  Comp.  Acts  vii.  40,  6 
M(uv(r^s  oirros  .  .  .  rt  yeyovev  avrw. 

'E^  €vos  KoCrrfv  ej^ovtra,  accipiens  semen  unius  viH.  Literally 
KoiTTjv  means  cribile,  bed;  figuratively  however  it  is  employed  to 
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designate  concuhittis;  compare  the  Hebrew  y^T  ras'^,  conciibltm 
hemtnis,  (Genen.  effusio  seminis),  Lev.  xv.  16,  .S2.  xviii.  20,  23. 
xxii.  4.  in  Lev.  xviii.  23.  MMO  alone  is  employed  to  designate 
the  same  idea.  A  clear  case  of*  such  a  usage,  is  in  Num.  v.  20 
(Sept.).  KocTTTV  ^(ovoro,  conceiving.  —  '£f  cvo?,  Ity  one,  viz. 
Isaac ;  which  last  word  immediately  follows  in  the  context. 

(11)  Tdp  iUustrantis* — Fcvny^oo-wv,  sc.  ttcu&uv,  which  the 
mind  spontaneously  supplies,  by  recurring  back  to  l^  €v6q  Koirrfv 
ixpv(Ta.  The  whole  phrase  in  the  verse  is  a  construction  with 
the  Genitive  absolute ;  which  is  a  species  of  anacoluthon  ;  see 
N.  T.  Gramm.  §  102. 

Neither  hewing  done  anything  good  or  evil,  firfik  ....  kokov  ; 
a  very  important  declaration  in  respect  to  its  bearing  on  some 
of  the  controverted  questions  about  hereditary  depravity  or 
original  sin.  It  appears  that  when  the  words  related  in  the  next 
verse  were  spoken  to  Rebecca,  the  children  in  her  womb  had 
arrived  to  such  a  state  or  growth  as  that  life  and  motion  in  them 
were  perceived  by  the  mother,  Gen.  xxv.  22,  23,  i,  e,,  to  the 
age  of  some  five  months,  comp.  Luke  i.  24.  At  this  period, 
then,  the  apostle  declares  that  they  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil, 
i.  e.,  they  had  as  yet  no  positive  moral  character  or  (in  other 
words)  that  there  was  as  yet  no  development  of  their  moral 
powers.  And  with  the  principle  here  developed,  the  tenor  of 
other  texts,  as  well  as  every  man's  consciousness,  agrees ;  e,  g,, 
Is.  vii.  I5,  16,  comp.  viii.  4.  Deut,  i.  39.  Jonah  iv.  11.  That 
some  knowledge  of  law  and  its  obligations  should  exist  in  order 
that  positive  sin  can  be  committed,  seems  to  be  clearly  decided 
by  Rom.  iv.  15,  and  to  be  plainly  implied  by  James  iv.  17.  John 
ix.  41.  1  John  iii.  4.  But  when  children  do  arrive  at  such  a 
growth  of  moral  nature  that  they  begin  positively  to  sin,  the 
Scripture  does  not  seem  to  have  decided.  The  poetic  and  inten- 
sive expressions  in  Ps.  li.  5,  when  compared  with  Ps.  Iviii.  3, 
will  hardly  establish  the  doctrine  which  many  have  supposed  it 
to  establish.  Gren.  viii.  21  decides  no  more,  than  that  men  begin 
very  early  to  conmiit  sin ;  and  John  iii.  6.  Eph.  ii.  3,  and  other 
texts  of  a  like  nature,  decide  only  that  men  in  a  natural  state,  i.  e., 
in  an  unregenerate  or  unsanctified  state,  are  children  of  wrath 
and  carnal ;  which  must  be  true,  since  they  actually  need  regen- 
eration. 

The  apostle,  however,  has  here  told  us  when  sinning  had  not 
begun,  in  respect  to  Jacob  and  Esau.  That  they  possessed 
powers  or  faculties,  even  in  the  womb,  which  were  afterwards 
employed  in  committing  sin  when  they  were  more  fully  devel- 
oped, is  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  power  or  faculty  of  sinning 
is  one  thing ;  the  commission  of  sin  another.    Adam  in  paradise, 
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before  his  fall,  certainly  possessed  a  susceptibility  of  excitement 
to  sin,  and  the  power  or  faculty  of  sinning,  (else  how  could  he 
have  been  tempted  and  sinned  as  he  did  ?)  yet  he  was  not  guilty 
of  sin  because  he  possessed  them,  but  for  the  abuse  of  them.  It 
is  not  therefore  the  power  or  susceptibility  which  the  Creator 
has  given  us,  which  makes  us  sinners ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  them. 
But  the  fallen  posterity  of  Adam  possess  a  susceptibility  of 
sin  in  a  much  greater  degree,  so  that  before  regeneration,  all 
their  moral  acts  are  sinfuL  Tet  the  apostle  has  decided  in  oar 
text,  that  such  acts  do  not  take  place  before  birth.  Excitabihty 
in  respect  to  forbidden  objects  must  be  yielded  to  before  it 
becomes  actual  sin ;  or  rather,  the  sin  itself  is  in  the  yielding, 
and  not  in  the  original  disposition  which  God  himself  lias  given 
us.  Disposition  to  sin,  so  far  as  it  is  created  by  our  indulgence 
in  it,  may  fairly  be  put  to  our  account  and  reckoned  as  sin.  But 
to  count  that  as  sin,  which  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  him- 
self gave  us,  before  all  voluntary  moral  action,  involves  conse- 
quences that  are  of  fearful  aspect.  See  further  remarks  in  Ex- 
cursus vi.  on  Rom.  v.  11 — 19. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ^  here  is  less  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  idiom  than  fti/Sc  (New  Test.  Grammar  §  151.  2)  ;  which 
the  Text.  Recept.  has.  It  is,  however,  well  supported  by 
authority. 

That  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not 
ofworks^  hut  of  him  that  ccdlethj  Iva  .  .  .  .  ck  koXowto?.  *H  kot 
iKkoyqv  7rp6&€cri^  means,  a  purpose  which  proceeds  from  one's  own 
free  choice,  one  to  which  he  is  moved  by  itttemal,  and  not 
merely  by  external  causes  or  motives.  It  means  here,  a  purpose 
which  God  did  not  entertain  because  he  was  moved  to  it  by  any 
thing  which  Jacob  or  Esau  had  done,  or  would  do  (ovk  i$  (Ipytav), 
but  for  reasons  which  he  has  not  disclosed,  and  which  pertain 
merely  to  himself.  But  let  the  reader  beware,  how  he  repi*e- 
sents  or  even  imagines  these  reasons  to  be  arbitrary  or  unground- 
ed. This  would  be  to  represent  the  divine  conduct  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Not  of  works,  ovk  i^  tpyvov,  i.  e.,  not  because  of  merit,  not 
because  of  obedience,  yielded  to  the  law  of  works,  i.  c,  the  law 
requiring  good  works.  — But  of  him  that  ccdleth,  aXX  €k  koXovvto^  ; 
t,  e,,  the  admission  of  the  one  to  privileges,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  other  from  them,  proceed  not  from  their  personal  desert,  but 
from  him  who  calls,  i.  e.,  chooses  or  selects  men  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  special  favor  for  reasons  within  himself.  That  such  is 
the  sentiment  here,  seems  very  plain ;  for  the  apostle  has  just 
asserted,  that  the  decision  of  God  in  respect  to  the  future  con- 
dition and  privileges  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  was  made  before  th^y 
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were  bom,  and  before  they  liad  clone  eith<T  poo<l  or  evil ;  and 
that  it  was  so  made,  in  order  that  God's  Kar  iKXiryr)v  iriMtcrm 
might  be  sicUfle,  /livrf,  Ileb.  ^^7^. 

(12)  But  what  is  the  thing  decided  in  this  case  ?  T/te  elder 
shall  serve  the  youngery  6  ftMl^tav  ....  Aoo-croi/i;  or  ratlier  the 
first'bom  shall  serve  t/ie  younger,  i,  c,  he  who  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture would  take  the  preeedence,  he  shall  in  fact  be  inferior 
or  take  the  lower  place.  The  precedence  then  of  Jacob  is 
established  by  this  declaration. 

(13)  Jacoi  have  I  laved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated,  rov  .... 
ifiunjcroy  u  «.,  on  Jacob  have  I  bestowed  privileges  and  bles- 
sings, such  as  are  the  proo&  of  affection ;  I  have  treated  him  as 
one  treats  a  friend  whom  he  loves  ;  but  from  Esau  have  I  with- 
held these  privileges  and  blessings^  and  therefore  treated  him  as 
one  is  wont  to  treat  thase  whom  he  dislikes ;  comp.  Mai.  i.  2,  3, 
from  which  the  quotation  here  is  made,  and  where  the  prophet 
adds  to  the  last  clause  (*Hcrav  ifiurqcra)  the  following  woi*ds,  and 
laid  his  mountains  and  his  heritage  waste.  That  the  whole  refers 
10  the  bestowment  and  the  withholding  of  temporal  blessings,  is 
clear  not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  comparing  Gen.  xxv. 
23.  27 — 29,  37—40.  As  to  ifita-rfo-a,  its  meaning  here  is  rather 
privative  than  positive.  "When  the  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
aifection  with  a  weaker  one,  they  call  tlie  first  love  and  the  other 
hatred;  comp.  Gen.  xxix.  30,  31.  Deut.  xxi.  15.  Prov.  xiii.  24. 
jMatt.  vi.  24.  Luke  xiv.  26  comp.  with  Matt.  x.  37.  Glass, 
llhet.  Sac.  lib.  III.  tr.  3.  can.  19. 

After  all,  this  does  not  answer  the  question :  "What  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  apostle  in  making  liis  appeal  to  such  an 
instance  of  kot  iKkoyrjv  irpo^eo-is?  Must  not  this  answer  be, 
that  he  does  so  in  order  to  justify  and  support  what  he  had  said 
in  chap.  viii.  28 — 39  ?  And  surely  what  he  has  there  said  does 
not  relate  merely  to  temporal  condition  or  privileges,  but  to 
effectual  caUlng,  to  justifying  and  glorifying.  All  however 
Avhich  is  decided  is,  that  God,  in  either  case,  does  not  bestow  his 
blessings  on  the  ground  of  merit,  (for  how  can  any  sinner  be 
blessed  on  such  a  ground  ?)  but  for  rea^^ns  known  only  to  him- 
self, and  which  are  ab  intra,  not  ab  exlra^ 

Those  who  contend  against  this  sentiment,  contend  against 
what  is  every  day  exhibited  before  their  eyes.  Why  was  this 
man  bom  white,  and  that  one  black  ?  Why  is  this  child  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  a  pious  family,  and  that  one  in 
the  midst  of  robbers  and  murderers  ?  The  children  had  done 
neither  "  good  nor  evil,"  when  their  lot  was  decided.  This  no 
one  can  deny.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  is  not  their  eternal  con- 
dition connected  with  their  means  of  grace,  their  pious  nurture, 

28* 
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their  present  condition  and  associations  in  life?  And  wIm> 
placed  tliem  in  their  present  condition  ?  All  nature,  as  well  as 
tlie  Bible,  proclaims  this  doctrine  of  divine  sovereigtUy,  Yet 
with  all  this,  the  Bible  plainly  recognizes  the  freedom  of  men, 
and  attributes  to  themselves  their  own  destruction.  The  worid 
say  that  there  is  contradiction  here ;  but  if  there  be,  the  natu- 
ralist has  as  really  to  contend  with  its  difficulties  as  the  advo- 
cate for  revelation.  However,  there  can  in  reality  be  no  con- 
tradiction or  absurdity  in  two  things  which  are  h^  true.  All 
the  difficulty  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  pre- 
destination and  free  agency  can  be  reconciled.  When  will  men 
learn,  that  their  ignorance  is  not  the  measure  of  truth!  See 
farther  in  Excursus  X. 

Finally,  I  remark,  that  those  who  refer  the  preferences  given 
to  Jacob  over  Esau  so  exclusively  to  temporal  blessings  and 
privileges,  as  to  maintain  that  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  passage 
can  prove  at  the  most  merely  that  such  privileges  and  blessings 
are  granted  to  Christians,  and  nothing  more,  by  the  election  df 
God,  would  do  well  to  read  over  again  the  first  five  verses  of  this 
chapter,  where  Jews,  in  the  possession  of  all  these  privileges,  are 
counted  as  reprobates  and  as  exposed  to  the  anathema  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Does  the  election  of  God  then  amount  to  nothing 
more,  than  to  leave  men  after  all  to  perish  who  are  his  chosen 
saints  ? 

(14)  What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  rt  ovv  ipovfxtv;  language  which 
Paul  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  objecting  Jew.  Is  there 
unrighteousness  before  God!  /jltj  dSucia  irapa  rto  ©cw;  a  very 
natural  question  for  one  whose  mind  is  perplexed  and  offended 
with  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  the  dispensation  of 
favors  on  the  part  of  God  Kara  '7rp6&€<nv  avrov,  Fix)m  the  time 
of  the  apostle  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  same  questions  have 
been  repeated  and  the  same  difficulties  felt.  That  some  of  those 
who  have  maintained  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  have,  at 
times  given  occasion  for  the  charge  of  making  predestination 
amount  to  fate  or  destiny,  and  Kar  iKXxjyrjv  Trpo^ccri?  to  amount  to 
arbitrary  decision  —  is  what  I  feel  unable  to  deny.  In  some 
treatises  on  reprobation,  enough  that  stands  exposed  to  such,  or  a 
similar  charge,  may  be  found.  But  to  argue  from  such  expres- 
sions as  Tov  *Eaav  iixiXTqaa,  an  actual  hatred,  like  that  which  men 
cherish  towards  one  another,  would  be  a  great  abuse  indeed  of  the 
sound  principles  of  exegesis.  On  the  same  ground  one  might 
prove  that  it  is  our  duty  actually  and  positively  to  hate  father, 
mother,  wife,  etc. ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  Christians  without  so  do- 
ing, if  he  should  urge  the  literal  meaning  of  Luke  xiv.  26,  and 
other  texts  of  tlie  same  tenor.    God  cannot  hate  moire  humano  any 
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thing  whicli  he  has  made,  much  h»ss  man  who  is  miuUi  in  liis  own 
image,  llom.  v.  8 — 10.  John  iii.  IG,  17.  Tit.  iii.  4,  o.  "\Vis<lom 
of  Solomon  xi.  24.  lint  still,  (Joel  may  and  does  hate  sin ;  he 
may  and  will  punish  it ;  he  may  treat  sinners  therefore  as  if  he 
hated  them,  t.  e.,  he  may  inflict  evil  or  suffering  ui)on  them.  In 
the  future  world,  he  never  does  this  but  in  consequence  of  actual 
guilt,  and  in  proportion  to  that  guilt;  but  in  the  present  world, 
trouble  and  sorrow  may  be  brought  on  men  as  the  instruments  of 
trying  them,  of  purifying  them,  of  humbling  them,  and  this  with- 
out being  pi*oportioned  by  the  simple  principles  of  retribution ;  for 
sufferings  and  trials  here  are  not  always  in  the  way  of  simple 
retribution.  In  all  this  Grod  acts  Kara  vpo&eonv  avrov ;  yet  not  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  without  any  good  rejvson,  but  still,  in  a 
manner  which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  cannot  exphiin.  But  surely 
our  want  of  knowledge  cannot  establish  against  him  a  charge  of 
injustice. 

(15)  Tliat  God  docs  dispense  his  favors  without  being  moved 
thereto  by  any  merit  on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  tlunn,  is 
clearly  established,  and  is  designed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  quota- 
tion which  Paul  makes  from  the  Old  Testament,  Kx.  xxxiii.  10  — 
JUtj  yeyoiTo  ....  oucriLfHa^  not  at  all;  for  he  saith  to  Moses:  "/ 
will  have  inercy  on  whomsoever  I  will  have  mercy ;  and  I  will 
show  compassion  to  whomsoever  I  will  show  compassion^*  In 
other  words :  '  As  none  of  the  human  race  have  merited  my 
approbation  and  reward,  as  none  are  entitled  to  them  on  the 
giXHind  of  merit,  I  may  properly  and  do  bestow  my  favors  where 
and  when  I  please.'  Is  there  any  injustice,  dSiKux,  here  ?  Out 
of  a  hundred  criminals  who  have  all  deserved  death,  may  not  a 
wise  and  benevolent  government,  for  reasons  entirely  within 
itself,  choose  some  as  the  objects  of  pardon,  while  others  are  given 
up  to  the  punishment  which  the  law  enjoins  ?  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  opposition  made  by  the  natural  heart  to  such  a  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  God ;  but  I  am  not  aware  how  the  fact  that  God 
does  this  can  be  reasonably  denied,  nor  how  injustice  can  with  any 
propriety  be  chai'ged  upon  him  because  he  does  it. 

(16)  Consequently^  i,  c,  it  follows^  therefore  [that  iKXoyrj  is  not 
obtained]  by  him  that  willeth,  or  him  that  runneth,  but  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  apa  ovv  ....  ©cov.  That  iKXjoyrj  is  here  to 
be  supplied,  may  be  seen  by  looking  back  to  verse  11.  The 
sense  is  given  substantially  by  the  supplying  of  iKXoyrj,  but  per- 
haps the  ellipsis  is  more  natural  from  the  quotation  preceding: 
The  favor  of  God,  God's  compassion  is  not  of,  in  the  power  of 
him  that  willeth,  etc.,  but  of  God  who  exercises  the  compassion. 
The  Cien.  -^eXon-os,  k.  t.  A..,  is  the  Gen.  of  agent  or  cause.  —  ©€- 
XovTOi  indicates  desire,  wishing^  etc.,  and  probably  has  reference 
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to  the  wish  of  Abraham  in  Gren.  xvii.  18.  xxi.  11.  Tpexpvroi 
may  possibly  refer  to  Esau's  haste  tg  prepare  food  for  Isaac; 
see  Gen.  xxvii.  1  seq.  It  is  often  used  to  designate  Christian 
efforts,  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  26.  Heb.  xii.  1.  Phil.  ii.  16.  iii.  14. 
Gal.  ii.  2,  etc.  *£X£ovvro9  refers  to  the  quotation  Paul  liad  just 
made.  The  sentiment  of  the  whole  is,  that  God  bestows  his 
favors  not  because  they  are  first  merited  or  acquired  by  strong 
desire  or  of  sti*enuous  action,  but  because  he  has  mercy  on  those 
wiio  are  the  objects  of  his  favor.  Of  him  that  runneth.  The 
language  may  be  supposed  to  be  figurative  and  drawn  rather 
from  the  running  in  the  race,  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  24  seq.  Hence  the 
idea  is  the  same  for  substance  as  given  above :  God's  favor  is 
not  bestowed  in  consequence  of  previous  desire  and  exertion.  This 
does  not  imply  that  let  men  merit  ever  so  much,  u  e.,  desire  8alva- 
tion  ever  so  much,  or  labor  for  it  ever  so  strenuously,  all  this 
will  be  of  no  account  with  G^  ;  and  that  he  will  bestow  mercy 
in  a  manner  merely  arbitrary',  and  irrespectively  of  all  works  or 
character  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  Before  sinners  are  made 
the  objects  of  his  special  mercy,  they  are  "  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins ; "  they  are  "  by  nature  children  of  wrath  and  disobe- 
dience ; "  *'  what  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;"  "  the  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  GU)d,  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed 
can  be;"  consequently,  the  case  here  supposed  (of  previotts 
merit  and  effort)  never  exists.  It  is  God's  mercy  which  frsi 
dis|K>ses  sinners  to  tciil  and  to  do  (Phil.  ii.  13.  Eph.  ii.  1.  Horn. 
V.  6 — 10)  ;  and  it  is  aci*ordingly  impossible  that  his  mercy  can 
be  l)ostowed  tn  consequence  of  their  previous  merits. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  disprove  the  doctrine  that  good 
works  will  l>e  rewarded ;  which  is  certainly  and  plainly  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine-  But  what  are  good  works?  Those  which  are 
done  before  convei*sion,  or  afer  it?  Surely  the  latter.  But  in 
resjK^ct  to  the  reward  of  Christians  for  evangelical  ^iod  works,  the 
apostle  is  not  here  speaking.  What  he  says  has  respect  to  the 
fore-knowing^  fore-ordaining,  calling j  justifying^  and  glorifying^ 
mentioned  in  viii.  29,  seq.  All  this  is  not  on  the  ground  g£ 
merit,  but  of  pure  gratuity  ;  and  consequently  it  is  tov  cXcoiWo? 
0€oi).  The  fact  that  good  works  themselves  are  rewarded,  is 
itself  a  part  of  this  pure  system  or  plan  of  grace ;  for  it  is  only 
the  works  of  those  who  are  sanctified,  which  are  reputed  good 
in  the  scripture  sense,  i .  e.,  holy,  acceptable  to  Grod ;  and  even 
the  best  of  these  are  imperfect,  so  that  they  could  not  claim 
any  reward  on  their  own  account  and  on  principles  of  legal 
merit.  The  law  allows  of  no  imperfection.  It  requires  us  *^  to 
love  G^  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.* 
Now  as  no  man  on  earth  has  ever  done  this  (Jesus  onlj  ex* 
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cepted),  so  no  man  has  ever  bei»n  in  a  condition  to  advance  a  clahn 
to  rewai'd  on  the  ground  of  law,  in  any  a<rt»  or  country  of  the 
world.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  the  frood  works  of  saints  are 
rewarded,  is  a  matter  of  gratuity  and  not  of  Ic^pd  claim.  IJut 
still,  this  is  not  what  the  a{)ostle  is  here  discussing: ;  and  conse- 
quently what  he  says  is  not  to  be  regiuxled  as  at  all  interiering 
with  or  contradicting  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
ward of  good  works  in  other  parts  of  his  WTitings. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  so  plain  is  the  sentiment  above 
exhibited  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  here,  that  some  critics  very 
far  removed  from  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reibrmation, 
have  felt  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Paul  has  here  advanced 
the  doctrine  of  election  or  decrees.  So  Ammon,  Ruckert,  Usteri, 
and  others. 

(17)  The  preceding  verse,  although  comprising  a  sentiment 
which  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  natural  heart  and  to  the  pride 
of  unsanctified  men,  is  still  more  easily  acquiesced  in  tlian  the 
one  now  before  us,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  great  contention, 
and  the  occasion  of  not  a  little  unguarded  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion.    Let  us  first  investigate  the  language. 

Jbr  the  Scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh^  Xeyct  yap  17  ypo-^  tw  4>apao), 
instead  of  the  formula  ybr  God  saith  to  Pharaoh.  80  Gal.  iii.  8, 
22.  iv.  30.  What  the  Scripture  says,  God  says,  for  Trao-a  17  ypa<^ 
<5€07rv€V(rro9,  *.  c,  it  is  the  UiOrdofGod,  So  the  Rabbins  frequently 
exchange  the  tw^o  formulas  of  quotation,  dCJri  iiqx,  the  Name 
[God]  says^  and  SJinsrj  *i^8<,  the  Scripture  says;  both  of  which 
are  designated  by  the  abbreviations  nfex .  The  yap  here  stands 
before  a  quotation  which  is  designed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  sovereignty. 

For  this  very  purpose  have  I  roused  thee  up,  that  1  might  exhibit 
my  power,  *<>rt  cts  .  .  .  8vva/uv  /utov.  Paul  has  departed  from 
the  Septuagint  version,  which  runs  thus :  Ivckcv  tovto  SttTqpri&rjs, 
Lva  €v8€i$<ofiaL  €1/  cot  rrjv  icrx^v  fJLOv,  substituting  c^^cipa  for  8t€- 
TTfprjSrj^  O7r(09  for  lva,  and  SvvafiLv  for  lo-^vv ;  i,  c,  he  makes  a  ti*ans- 
lation  of  his  own,  which  on  the  whole,  was  better  ada[)ted  to  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  and  equally,  not  more,  accordant  with 
the  original  Hebrew  than  that  of  the  LXX.  We  must  not 
therefore  take  Stcriyp^^rys  for  a  commentary  on  c^i/ycipa  here,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostle  has  rejected  this  verb  and  preferred  another, 
for  the  sake  (as  it  would  seem)  of  a  nearer  accordance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  in  this  passage.  What  then  is 
the  sense  of  e^cyctpw,  as  employed  in  Hellenistic  Greek  ?  In  the 
Septuagint  it  is  used  some  seventy  times.  In  none  of  these  cases 
does  it  mean  to  create^  to  produce,  to  raise  up,  in  the  sense  of 
bringing  into  being,  etc. ;  so  that  those  who  constinie  i$i^€ipd  ere, 
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I  have  created  thee  or  brought  thee  into  existence,  as  Beza:  Fed  ut 
exi 'teres,  do  that  which  is  contraiy  to  the  Hellenistic  ««« fo- 
quendi.     Augustine,  Reiche,  Calvin. 

It  is  employed  throughout  in  the  sense  of  arousing^  exciting, 
rousing  up,  waking  up,  from,  etc.,  with  slight  variations  in  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  connection  and  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb. 
Accordingly  it  is  employed  by  the  Septuagint  to  translate  the  He- 
brew Y^^T\ ,  to  rouse  up,  or  to  wake  up,  t.  e.,  from  sleep,  Ps.  iii.  5. 
Ixxii.  20.  cxxxviii.  18.  Jer.  xxxi.  26.  li.  39.  Dan.  xii.  2.  In 
the  like  manner  it  stands  for  "j^;  to  wake  up  or  rouse  up  from 
sleep;  Gen.  xxviii.  16.  xli.  22.  Judg.  xvi.  15,  21.  Ps.  IxxviL 
71.  With  these  meanings  it  is  used  intransitively.  But  the 
principal  use  of  it  is  transitive  ;  in  which  case  it  is  employed  to 
designate  the  idea  of  rousing  up  one's  self  to  action,  exciting  or 
rousing  up  others  to  action,  exciting  or  rousing  up  any  thing,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  to  do  this  or  that ;  e.  g,.  Judges  v.  12.  Ps.  vii 
7.  xxxiv.  26.  Ivi.  ll.lxxix.  3.  cvii.  2.  Cant.  iv.  16.  Jer.  1.  41. 
Joel  iii.  9.  Zech.  xiii.  7,  etc. ;  and  so  in  the  like  manner,  forty- 
two  times;  see  Trommii  Concord,  in  verbum.  No.  11.  In  all 
these  cases  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  *is»5,  ^"'Sn,  etc  In 
seven  other  cases  it  corresponds  to  onp ,  when  this  word  is  used 
in  a  sense  altogether  synonymous  with  that  of  ^15 ,  e,  g^  Num.  x. 
35.  2  Sam.  xii.  11.  1  Kings  xi.  14.  Est.  viii.  5.  Ps.  cxviii.  62. 
Hab.  i.  6.  Zech.  xi.  16.  Throughout  all  these,  the  idea  is  uni- 
form, viz.,  that  of  rousing,  exciting,  stirring  up,  rendering  active, 
urging  to  activity,  in  a  word,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  out  of  a 
state  of  rest  or  inaction  or  inefficiency  into  a  contrary  state,  t. «., 
in  the  sense  of  exciting. 

Twice  only  have  the  Seventy  employed  i^rjycLpa,  where  the 
meaning  might  perhaps  be  thought  doubtful.  In  Prov.  xxv.  24, 
avifio^  .  .  €$€y€Lp€L  vitfrr),  the  wind  raiseth  up  clouds.  The  He- 
brew verb  is  ?^in,  hegetteth  or  hringeth  forth.  But  the  sense  of 
c^cyct/oo)  here  in  the  Septuagint,  is  plainly  the  usual  one.  So  also 
in  Ezek.  xxi.  16.  (Heb.  xxi.  21),  cfcyctpcrat  corresponds  to  TihTz 
(from  "15^) ;  but  still  it  has  the  sense  of  recite,  and  this  meaning 
corresponds  substantially  with  the  Hebrew,  although  not  Htei-ally. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  only  one  example  besides  that 
before  us,  where  c^cyftpo  is  used,  viz.,  1  Cor.  vi.  14,, where  it  is 
clearly  used  to  designate  the  action  of  rousing  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  raising  or  exciting  from  a  state  of  inaction  or  death.* 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  is  altogether 
clear,  and  subject  to  no  well  grounded  doubt.     It  means  to  rouse 

*  These  uses  arc  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  word 
m  the  few  cases  where  it  is  used  in  classical  authors,  where  the  meaning  is 
to  rouse  up,  as  from  sleep,  death,  etc. 
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ttp,  to  excite^  to  stir  upy  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose.  But 
does  the  Hebrew  word  in  Ex.  ix.  16,  which  corresi)onds  to 
e^rjyeipoj  admit  of  such  a  sense  ? 

The  Hebrew  word  is  '^in'i^rH ,  Iliphil  of  *Tw?  :  wliich  usually 
means  (in  Kal)  to  standi  to  itimd /cut,  to  continue  standing,  to  stand 
up,  etc.,  Ex.  ix.  28.  Lev.  xiii.  5.  Dan.  x.  1 7.  In  Iliphil  ("»'''?5;n ).  it 
m^ans  to  make  to  standy  to  place,  also  to  keep  stctnding,  to  persevere 
or  continue  in  standing.  Tholuck  and  others  have  labored  to 
show  that  Wttrn  has  the  usual  Hiph.  sense  in  Ex.  ix.  16.  That 
the  Hebrew  word  might  have  such  a  sense,  is  sufficiently  plain 
from  1  Kings  xv.  4.  2  Chr.  ix.  8.  Prov.  xxix.  4.  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
2.  But  although  the  Hebrew  word  'Ti'rsrn  might  have  the 
sense  which  Tholuck  and  others  assign  to  it,  yet  the  (iriek  word 
i^rjr/eipa,  which  Paul  uses,  can  hardly,  according  to  the  tisus  lo- 
quendi,  liave  such  a  sense  put  upon  it. 

Still  has  *T^crn  ever  the  sense  of  exciting,  arousing,  like  the 
€$iljfY€if}a  of  the  a})03tle  f  K  so,  then  we  may  presume  the  ai)Ostle 
chose  this  Greek  word,  in  deliberate  preference  to  the  Steny/oiy-^i/? 
of  the  Septuagint.  Instances  of  this  nature  are  clear.  So  in 
Neh.  vi.  7,  R1P?»1 ,  thou  hast  roused  up  or  excited  the  prophets, 
etc.  So  Dan.  xi.  11,  13,  ^"^^^ni  and  he  shall  excite  or  rouse  up  a 
great  multitude,  etc.  We  can  have  little  reason,  then,  to  doubt 
that  the  apostle  had  such  a  meaning  of  "^nn'crri  in  view,  when  he 
rendered  it  iirjyeipa ;  for  this  Greek  word  is  fairly  su3ceptil)le  of 
no  other  meaning.  In  accordance  therefore  with  this  result  res- 
pecting the  meaning  of  cfcyctpw,  I  have  translated  thus  :  jFor  this 
very  purpose  have  1  roused  thee  up. 

That  1  might  show  forth  my  power  and  declare  my  name  in  all  the 
earth,  on-w?  .  .  .  .  t^  y^,  t.  e,,  in  aU  tfie  land,  viz.,  of  Egypt.  The 
conse(|uence  of  Pharaoh's  conduct  was,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt  by  signal  divine  interposition,  exhibited  in 
the  various  plagues  inflicted  on  Egypt  after  the  declaration  re- 
corded here,  t.  e.,  the  hail,  the  locust,  etc.,  Ex.  ix.  16,  seq.  Cf. 
also  Ex.  XV,  14  — 16.  Such  interpositions  caused  the  power 
and  glory  of  Jehovah  to  be  known  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Or  if  a^  ^  earth  be  construed  as  having  a  still  more  extensive 
sense,  one  might  justify  this  by  observing,  tliat  the  Scriptures 
themselves  now  diffused  so  widely  through  the  world,  the  Koran 
read  and  revered  by  many  millions,  the  Greek  author  Artapanus 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  IX.  29),  also  Diodorus  Siculus  (Bibl.  III. 
39),  and  the  Latin  Trogus  (Justin.  Hist.  XXXVI.  2),  all  speak 
of  the  wonders  which  were  done  in  Egypt,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh  there. 

(18)  Therefore  haih  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  wiU  he  hardeneth,  apa  ovv   ....    a-Kkrfpvvei.    A  con- 
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elusion  of  the  apostle's,  and  not  the  words  of  the  objector,  as  some 
have  intimated.  This  is  clear  from  what  is  immediately  subjoined 
by  Paul :  'Epct?  ovv  fitu,  k,  t.  X.  On  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
conclusion  here  drawn,  I  have  already  remarked  in  commenting 
on  verse  1 6.  Rambach,  Carpzov,  and  Emesti  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  a-icXrjpvvci  means  here  to  deal  hardly  with.  They  ap- 
peal to  2  Chron.  x.  4,  and  Job  xxxix.  1 6  in  order  to  confirm  this ; 
but  in  the  first  instance  the  sense  is  to  make  hard,  to  render  griev- 
Otis  ;  in  the  second,  the  Hebrew  is  tTnc|3rT  and  the  Sept.  airoo-- 
KkrjpvvtDy  and  the  sense  harmonizes  substantially  with  the  ob\nous 
one  in  the  verse  before  us.  I  see,  therefore,  no  proper  philologi- 
cal method  of  construing  cricXi/pwci,  but  in  the  way  already  inti- 
mated above. 

(19)  ITiou  wiU  say  to  me,  then:  Why  doth  he  stiU Jind fault, 
for  who  resisteth  his  wiUf  *Ep€ts  ow  ....  w^conyicc :  "Whom 
he  will,  he  hardeneth,"  says  PauL  "  Then  why  blame  men  for 
being  hardened  ?  How  is  this  inconsistent  with  what  God  wills  ?  ** 
is  the  reply  of  the  objector ;  and  this  contains  a  sentiment,  which 
has  been  repeated  from  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle, 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Although  the  objection  seems  to  be 
formidable  at  first  view,  yet  it  is  specious  ;  for  it  does  not  foUow, 
because  God  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  almighty  power  will 
convert  the  wicked  deeds  of  the  sinner  into  means  of  promoting 
his  own  glory,  that  the  sinner  may  not  be  called  to  an  account  and 
punished  for  the  evil  which  he  intended.  Because  a  wise  and 
benevolent  government  may  convert  the  crime  of  some  individ- 
uals into  a  means  of  furthering  the  public  good,  do  not  the 
criminals  in  question  deserve  punishment  ?  Supposing  then  that 
there  is  a  sense,  in  which  sin  is  made  even  the  instrument  of  ac- 
complishing the  wise  and  holy  purposes  of  God  and  the  greatest 
good  of  his  creatures,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  sinner  who  had 
malignant  purposes  in  view  is  not  deserving  of  punishment,,  nor 
that  there  is  not  an  important  sense  in  which  he  has  resisted  the 
will  of  God. 

(20)  3ut  rather,  fitvovvy^y  at  vera,  varum  enimvero.  This  com- 
pound particle  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Luke  xi.  28.  and  Rom.  x.  18.  Suidas  explains  it  by  to  aXrf^t^, 
or  fuiXXov  fjikv  ovv,  i.  e.,  verily  or  the  rather  then.  Here  the  sense 
seems  to  be  then  or  InU  rather  ;  and  the  construction  or  sense  of 
th(?  passage  is  thus :  *  Then  i,  e,,  in  case  you  do  thus  say,  I  may 
rather  sny,  i,  e.,  I  have  a  still  better  right  to  say.  Who  art  thou, 
etc.  ?  %v  Tis  €L  .  .  0€^ ;  who  art  thou  that  repUest  against  Gody 
i,  e.,  who  sayest  something  that  charges  him  with  acting  wrongly 
or  improperly  ?  The  apostle,  in  answer  to  the  objector,  does  not 
endeavor  at  all  to  explain  how  it  is  that  God  should  harden  sin- 
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ners,  and  yet  sinners  be  guilty  of  their  own  ruin ;  lie  docs  not 
attempt  any  metaphysical  conciliation  of  divine  sovereignty  and 
control  with  human  freedom  and  moral  resi)onsibility ;  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  facts  which  he  had  been  stating  were  true, 
and  could  not  be  contradicted.  He  first  renioiistmles  with  the 
objector  for  his  presumption,  and  continues  this  remonstrance, 
by  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  and  applying  to  thcj  object 
before  him  passages,  which  serve  strongly  to  confinn  the  right 
of  the  Creator  on  the  one  hand  to  dispose  of  his  creatures,  and 
the  duty  of  his  creatures  on  the  other  to  bow  in  submission 
before  him.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  are  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  Paul,  at  the  present  time,  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple in  dealing  with  objectors  ? 

SkaU  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  who  formed  it,  why  hnst  thou 
made  me  thus  f  firj  ipel ....  ovro)?  /  A  quotation  ad  sensum 
from  the  passage  in  Is.  xlv.  9,  and  xxix.  IG.  The  design  of 
this  quotation  is,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  objector  who  inquires : 
'  Why  doth  he  find  fault  then,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ? ' 
The  implication  in  this  of  wrong  on  the  j)art  of  God,  in  bestow- 
ing blessings  on  some  which  he  withholds  from  others,  and  in 
advancing  some  to  glory  while  he  leaves  others  to  hardness  of 
heart  and  to  the  punishment  consequent  upon  it,  the  apostle 
meets  by  appeal  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  in  regard  to 
the  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  works  of  his  hands :  *  Hjis  the 
creature  a  right  to  call  in  question  the  Creator,  by  whose  power 
he  was  formed,  and  by  whose  goodness  he  is  preserved  and  nur- 
tured? Should  he  reproach  his  Creator,  because  he  has  en- 
dowed him  with  the  nature  which  he  possesses  ? '  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say:  *Even  supposing  that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  objec- 
tion which  you  make,  I  might  reply  in  the  language  of  Scripture 
and  ask,  whether  it  is  proper  and  becoming  for  a  creature  to  sum- 
mon the  Creator  before  his  tribunal,  and  to  pa<s  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  him.'  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  a  kind  of 
argumentum  ad  hominem  ;  applicable  indeed  to  all  who  make  the 
like  objection  in  the  like  spirit,  but  specially  adapted  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  the  haughty  and  presumptuous  Jew,  who,  in  Paul's 
time,  was  indignant  that  God  should  be  represented  as  making 
the  Gtjntiles  the  objects  of  his  special  favor.  In  appealing,  how- 
ever, to  the  sovereignty  of  God  the  Creator,  Paul  does  not  assert 
or  intimate  that  God  is  arbitrary  in  any  of  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures,  or  that  he  ever  makes  any  arrangement  in  respect  to 
them  without  wise,  and  good,  and  suificient  reasons.  For  being 
infinitely  holy,  and  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  he  cannot  act  with- 
out the  best  of  reasons  for  acting;  although,  indeed,  these 
reasons  might  not  be  given  to  us.     It  should  be  remarked  here, 
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also,  that  it  is  only  when  a  proud  and  contninacioiis  spirit  lifts 
up  itself,  like  that  of  the  Jew  in  the  context,  that  an  appeal  to  a 
direct  and  sovereign  right  of  God,  is  made  bj  th^  sacred  writer^?, 
in  order  to  abash  and  repress  such  arrogant  assumption. 

(21)  But  one  quotation  does  not  satisfy  the  apostle's  ardor  to 
repress  the  objector.  He  makes  a  second  one  (ad  sensum  again, 
not  ad  literam)  from  Jer.  xviii.  6,  comp.  ver.  4,  which  by 
another  image  inculcates  the  same  sentiment  as  before.  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  to  make  out  of  the  same  lump 
one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor?  -q  ovk  .  . .  drifiuiv; 
{,  e.j  one  vessel  for  a  use  which  is  deemed  honorable,  and  another 
for  one  deemed  dishonorable ;  comp.  Jer.  xviii.  4.  *  Even  so 
(the  apostle  would  say)  are  all  men  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  at 
his  disposal ; '  comp.  Jer.  xviii.  6.  In  other  words :  *  Who  can 
call  in  question  his  right  to  dispose  of  us  as  it  seems  good  in  his 
sight  ?  The  Jew,  however,  regarded  his  nation  as  the  <f>vp€Lfm 
from  which  none  but  a-Kcvrf  rifi^  could  be  formed.  But  the 
apostle  shows  him,  that  God  could  make,  and  had  made,  the 
Gentiles  also  a  </>i;pa/xa  from  which  the  like  vessels  were  formed. 
The  same  God  also  makes  unbelievers  among  the  Jews  to  be 
a-Kcvrf  opyrjs,  as  well  as  unbelievers  among  the  Gentiles.  He 
chooses  the  objects  of  his  mercy  or  of  his  justice  where  he 
judges  best,  not  arbitrarily,  but  still  for  reasons  which  are  not 
revealed  to  us. 

(22)  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  read  vers. 
22 — 24,  that  the  sense  remains  incomplete,  t.  e.,  the  sentence 
(or  sentences)  is  unfinished ;  which  form  of  writing  the  Greeks 
called  avoKoXov^v.  But  what  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  com- 
plete tlie  sense  of  these  verses,  is  not  sufficiently  plain  to  com- 
mand the  unanimous  consent  of  interpeters.  Without  delaying 
to  recite  different  opinions,  I  would  merely  say,  that  at  the  end 
of  vers.  22 — 24,  it  seems  to  me  plain  the  question  in  ver.  20  is 
to  be  repeated,  viz.  (rv  rls  ct,  o  avrajroKpwo/iaw:  tw  €)€^;  Whether 
you  repeat  this  question  at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  or  here  and  aho 
at  the  end  of  ver.  24,  seems  to  be  of  little  importance  ;  for  the 
sense  in  each  case  would  be  substantially  the  same.  The  sum 
of  the  sentiment  thus  explained  is :  'If  God,  in  order  that  he 
might  exhibit  his  punitive  justice  and  sovereign  power,  endures 
with  much  long-suffering  the  wickedness  of  the  impenitent  and 
rebellious  who  are  worthy  of  divine  indignation ;  and  if  he  has 
determined  to  exhibit  his  rich  grace  toward  the  subjects  of  his 
mercy  whom  he  has  prepared  for  glory,  even  towards  us  ([cirl] 
rjfias)  whom  he  has  called  (\'iii.  30),  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews ; 
who  art  thou,  that  repliest  against  the  divine  proceedings  in 
respect  to  aU  this  ?  * 
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If  then^  or  if  note,  ct  8c,  u  ^.,  since  Gorl  is  the  puprome  Lonl 
of  all  thing-*,  and  all  his  creatures  ani  at  his  (lisj)osal  hy  a  sover- 
eign and  entire  right  (verses  20,  21)  ;  if  vow^  determining  to 
display  his  punitive  justice  and  power,  he  has  endured,  etc.  Ac 
is  sometimes  construed  as  adrersative  here  to  ver.  14;  hut  it  is 
better  to  regard  it  as  the  sign  of  an  additional  illustration  or 
confirmation  of  the  sentiments  just  advanc<»d.  The  connection 
of  thought  seems  to  be  this :  *  If  the  sovereign  Lonl  of  all 
creatures,  who  may  dispose  of  them  as  he  j)leases,  does  still 
endure  with  much  long-sufiering  the  wickedness  of  some  of 
them,  and  by  all  this  determines  to  disj)lay  his  punitive  justice, 
who  can  justly  find  fault  with  his  proceedings?' 

Willing^  •^cAxdv,  t.  c.,  determining^  designing,  purposing.  It 
intimates,  of  course,  that  in  '  enduring  with  much  long-sulFering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  God  had  a  purpose  or 
design  of  displaying  his  indignation  against  sin,  i,  e.^  his  puni- 
tive justice  and  his  power.'  Can  it  be  a  reasonable  subject  of 
complaint,  that  he  is  determined,  or  that  he  puri)(>ses  (^c\a)v),  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil  ? 

To  manifest  or  exhibit  his  ijidignation  or  displeasure,  ivSeL^aa-- 
&aLt  rrjv  Spyqv;  in  other  words  to  display  his  punitive  justic(i 
with  respect  to  the  wicked.  *Opyrj  is  often  employed  to  d(\<ig- 
nate  the  idea  of  punishment^  i.  e.,  the  consequences  of  indigna- 
tion or  anger;  e.  g,,  Rom.  i.  18.  iv.  15.  xiii.  4,  5,  al.  So  Demo;>- 
thenes :  ovk  urrjv  rqv  opyrjv  6  vo/jlo^  erafc,  k.  t.  A.. ;  Reiske,  De- 
mosthenes, p.  528. — And  to  make  known,  publish,  declare  his 
power,  teal  yvoypurau.  to  Svyarov  avrov ;  comj).  Swa/xts  in  verse  17, 
where  the  power  of  God  has  special  reference  to  his  miraculous 
interpositions  in  order  to  punish  Pharaoh  with  the  Egyi)tians, 
and  to  deliver  the  oppressed  Hebrews.  Avvarov,  thereibre,  in 
the  connection  in  which  it  here  stands,  must  be  viewed  as  having 
a  special  relation  to  the  power  of  making  retribution  to  sinners, 
the  power  of  punitive  justice.  But  this  must  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  a  being  who  is  self-existent,  immu- 
table, and  independent.  Men  are  prone  to  revenge,  from  malig- 
nity and  because  of  wounded  pride ;  they  are  prone  to  display, 
because  of  vanity  and  vain  glory.  But  can  we  imagine  the 
ever  blessed  God,  whose  glory  and  happiness  cannot  in  any 
measure  be  affected  by  the  favor  or  opposition  of  any  of  his 
creatures,  as  exhibiting  his  punitive  justice  and  power  for  the 
purposes  of  revenge  or  display  ?  He  must  exhibit  them  only  for 
the  purposes  of  benevolence,  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to 
the  subjects  of  his  moral  government;  who,  while  they  arc 
allured  to  virtue,  on  the  one  hand,  by  all  the  glories  of  the 
upper  world,  are  deterred  from  sin,  on  the  other,  by  the  judg- 
ments that  are  inflicted  on  the  disobedient  and  rebelUow^. 
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Endured^  bore  with,  lyeyKe.  The  verb  <^^(i>  has  generally  the 
sense  of  bearing  or  carrying  away,  i,  e.,  of  hearing  ucconipanied 
by  motion  in  some  way  or  other.  But  it  is  also  employed  in  the 
sense  o^  fear,  patior,  to  endure,  to  suffer,  Heb.  xiii.  13  ;  or  of 
tolero,  sustineo,  to  tolerate,  to  bear  with,  as  Ileb.  xii.  20  ;  in  the 
Sept.  Gen.  xxxvi.  7.  Num.  xi.  14.  Deut.  i.  12.  In  this  last 
sense  it  is  clearly  used  here,  as  the  adjunct  €v  iroXXrj  iJuaKpo^vuLi, 
shows.  —  MoKpo^vfiLo,  long-suffering,  langanimitas,  i.  c,  f brbeju*- 
ance  to  punish,  delay  to  enforce  the  strict  claims  of  justice. 
The  apostle  seems  to  have  his  eye  here  on  the  case  of  Pharaoh 
in  particular,  who,  after  he  had  nine  times  resisted  the  mandate 
of  Heaven  to  let  the  Hebrews  go,  was  still  spared  and  preserved 
in  life,  although  he  had  long  before  forfeited  all  claim  to  forbear- 
ance. Still  Paul  plainly  would  not  limit  the  case  to  Pharaoh 
only.  He  would  intimate  that  God,  in  like  manner,  now  (i.  «., 
at  the  time  when  he  was  writing)  displays  his  long-suffering,  by 
Ibrbearing  to  punish  those  who  deserve  it.  And  what  was  true 
then,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  has  been  so  ever  since,  and  is  so 
at  the  present  moment. 

Vessels  of  wrath,  Skcvt/  0/37^5,  means  vessels  in  respect  to 
which  wrath  should  be  displayed,  t.  c,  wicked  men  who  deserve 
punishment.  ^Kcxrq  was  probably  suggested  here  by  its  use  in  the 
preceding  verse,  where  he  has  spoken  of  vessels  fitted  for  honor^ 
able  and  dishonorable  use.  The  language  thus  literally  em- 
ployed there,  is  figuratively  used  here.  So  in  Is.  xiii.  5,  the  Per- 
sian army  is  called  nin^  D^T  "^^3 ,  o-kcut;  opyris  Kvpiov ;  comp.  Jer. 
1.  2o,  But  in  these  examples,  by  o-kcvi;  opyrj's  is  meant  instru' 
menfs  of  executing  the  divine  displeasure  ;  while  in  our  text  the 
meaning  is  passive,  viz.,  persons  on  whom  it  ought  to  be  or  will 
be  executed,  fitted  for  destruction,  KaTrjfyncrfjLfva  cis  aTrcoActov, 
another  offendiculum  criticornm,  KaTrjpTucrfjLeva  fitted  ;  how  or 
by  wliom,  the  text  does  not  say ;  whether  merely  by  their  own 
act,  or  whether  there  was  some  agency  on  the  part  of  God ;  it 
simply  designates  the  actual  condition  of  the  (rK€vrj  opyiys.  The 
passive  participle  in  such  a  case  may  be  applied  to  designate 
what  one  has  done  for  himself;  e.g.,  2  Tim.  ii.  21,  iav  ovv  rts 
iKKaSdfjTj  iavTov  airo  rovrtav,  coTat  (tkcvo^  cts  TCftiJv  ...  €15  'Jrav  €pyo¥ 
dya^ov  rjToifjiaa-fJLivoVf  where  the  being  prepared  for  every 
good  work  is  the  consequence  of  the  iKKo^ofyQ  kavrov.  So  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  17,  i^prurfievo^  denotes  the  being  prepared  or  fitted 
for  every  good  work,  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  inspired 
Sori})tures.  But  in  our  text,  how  can  we  avoid  comparing 
KaTrjpTUTfJiiya  in  ver.  22,  with  a  irporp-oLfiaae  in  ver.  23  ?  The 
two  verses  are  counterparts  and  antithetic;  and  accordingly  we 
have  aK€vrj  opyrj^y  to  which  a-K^vrj  cAcovs  corresponds,  and  so  €15 
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flbroiXctav  and  cis  So^v.  How  can  we  help  concluding,  then,  that 
KarrfpTUTfjieva  and  &  'n-poTjToifuure  correspond  in  the  way  of  anti- 
thesis. 

The  objections  which  can  be  made  to  such  a  sense  of  Karrjfmcr' 
fieya  here,  viz.,  a  sense  which  makes  it  to  designate  some  agency 
of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  God,  by  or  in  consequence  of  which, 
or  under  which,  the  vessels  of  wrath  become  fitted  for  destruction, 
are  in  all  respects  just  the  same  as  can  be  brought  against  the 
€$riy€if>a  k.  t.  X.  of  verse  17,  which  has  been  discussed  above. 
The  answer  to  the  question,  whether  God  is,  iti  any  sense,  the 
author  of  sin  in  such  a  way  as  throws  any  of  the  guilt,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  upon  him,  and  removes  or  diminishes  tlie  criminal- 
ity of  the  sinner,  is  settled  and  certain  from  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  Bible,  as  well  as  from  passages  direct  and  express ;  e,  g,, 
James  i.  12.  But  is  it  proper  for  God,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  having  placed  his  creatures,  who  are  moral  and  free 
agents,  in  circumstances  in  which  he  certainly  knows  beforehand 
they  will  sin,  to  exhibit  upon  them  his  punitive  justice  and  power? 
This  question  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  Connnentary 
on  verse  17.  If  any  one  is  still  stumbled  at  this,  I  must  i-ei'er  him 
to  such  texts  as  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  1  Thess.  v.  9,ybr  God  hath  not  ap- 
pointed  us  to  wrath,  ovk  e^ero  rf  fjL  a  ^:  k.  r.  A-,  i.  c,  the  im|)lioation 
is,  that  he  has  appointed  some  others,  but  not  us  to  punishment, 
etc  Jude  ver.  4.  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Add  to  these  such  as  designate 
the  antithesis  to  this  meaning,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  some  to 
life  eternal ;  as  in  Acts  xiii.  48.  ii.  47.  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  11.  2  Tim. 
i.  9.  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  Eph.  iii.  11,  al.  If  now  to  all  these  he 
adds  such  texts  as  2  Sam.  xii.  11.  xvi.  10.  1  Kings  xxii.  22. 
Josh.  xi.  20.  Ps.  cv.  25.  1  Kings  xi.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  Ex.  vii. 
13.  ix.  12.  X.  1,  20,  27.  xi.  10.  xiv.  8.  Rom.  ix.  17,  18.  Deut.  ii. 
30.  Is.  Ixiii.  17.  John  xii.  40,  he  can  no  longer  doubt  that  there 
is  some  sense,  (as  explained  in  verse  17),  in  which  tlie  sacred 
writers  do  declare  that  God  is  concerned  with  evil.  In  the  same 
sense,  and  in  no  jother,  can  we  suppose  God  to  be  here  concerned. 
At  all  events  there  can  be  nothing  more  difficult  in  the  fitting  the 
vessels  of  wrath  for  destruction,  in  this  verse,  than  there  is  in  all 
the  texts  just  referred  to ;  and  especially  in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Jude 
verse  4.  1  Peter  ii.  8.  1  Thess.  v.  8.  If  one  text  is  explained 
away,  many  others  meet  us  which  are  of  the  very  same  tenor ; 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  admit  of  no  explaining  away.  Un- 
less we  deny  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God,  we  cannot  abate, 
in  the  least  degree,  from  any  of  the  difficulties  which  such  texts 
make.  The  great  problem  is :  How  entire  free  agency  and  ac- 
countability c:m  consist  with  entire  dependence,  and  with  the  fact 
that  our  Creator  has  designs  to  accomplish  even  by  our  very 

29* 
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-wickedness?  As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  this  is  plainly  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  meantime,  as  sin  is 
actually  in  the  world,  and  men  are  actually  accountable,  —  would 
it  be  any  relief  to  the  dithculties  of  our  question,  to  suppose  God 
to  be  so  impotent  that  he  cannot  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  or  so 
deficient  in  foresight  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  made  a  plan  for 
the  world  of  intelligent  moral  beings,  which  is  radically  defective 
in  regard  to  accomplishing  the  ends  of  benevolence,  and  which 
admits  evil  that  was  not  foreseen,  and  which  cannot  be  prevented, 
nor  even  turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  good?  I  think  every 
candid  and  sober  man  will  answer  it  then  in  the  negative.  It  is 
better,  then,  to  let  the  subject  rest  where  the  Bible  has  placed  it; 
where  it  is  placed  in  our  text,  and  in  verse  17. 

(23)  Kat  Iva  yvu}pi(nQi  an  enallage  of  construction.  Verse  22 
begins  with  ct  ^cAxdv  .  .  .  evSeL^axr^cu  .  .  .  koI  yv<opi(r€u,  t.  e,,  with 
a  particle  followed  by  the  Infinitive  mood.  The  same  construc- 
tion continued  would  here  require  [el  ^eXxav]  yv  ta  p  I  a-  a  i  rov 
ttXovtov  k.  t.  a..  But  instead  of  this,  we  have  iva  yvwpuTrj,  This 
usage  of  the  Subj.  with  Iva,  instead  of  the  Inf ,  is  very  frequent 
in  the  New  Test. ;  see  New  Test.  Gram.  §  138.  12.  In  the 
same  manner  the  apostle  might  have  said,  €i  8c  &(Xwv  6  0€os,  Iva 
€v8ct^  .  .  .  Kttt  yv<apL(Ty  .  .  .  rjv€yK€v  k.  t.  A.  Of  these  methods  of 
expression,  both  equally  good  in  respect  to  grammar,  the  apostle, 
deviating  from  a  strictly  regular  construction,  as  often,  has  used  the 
one  in  verse  22,  and  the  other  in  verse  23.  For  the  use  of  ^cXm 
followed  by  tva  with  the  Sujunctive  (like  ^cAwv  .  .  .  tva  yvixipUrrj^^ 
as  well  as  by  the  Infinitive,  see  examples  in  Matt  vii.  12.  xx.  o2 
(where  tva  is  implied)  ;  xxvi.  17  id.  xxvii.  17  id.  Mark  vi.  25. 
ix.  30.  X.  51  {Iva  implied),  et  ssepe.  For  the  use  of  Wm  partici' 
pie  of  ^cA,a>  see  2  Cor.  xi.  12,  ^cXovrwv  .  . .  tva  ....  evprf^uKri 
K,  r.  X.  The  full  construction  here  then  is,  [ct  8c  ^cAxovJ  Iva 
yvtapLcrrj  k.  t.  A.. 

ifis  abundant  glory,  tov  ttXovtov  t^s  ^irjs,  where  the  first  noun 
stands  as  an  adjective ;  com.  Heb.  Geb.  Gramm.  §  440.  b.  ^Kevrf 
iXiov^,  i.  e.,  vessels  toward  which  his  mercy  was  to  be  dis- 
played ;  the  same  as  the  KXrjToi  of  viii.  28,  and  the  antithesis 
here  of  o-kcvj/  o/oy^s — which  he  had  before  prepared ;  a  irporrjiToi- 
fiao-c;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  48.  ii.  47.  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  11.  2  Tim.  i. 
9.  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30.  Eph.  iii.  11,  et.  al.  —  A6$av,  glory,  u  e., 
happiness,  glory  in  heaven.  —  As  to  ^XoOros,  comp.  Kom.  ii.  4. 
Eph.  i.  7,  18.  ii.  7.  Col.  i.  27. 

After  ho^av  there  is  plainly  something  wanting,  in  order  that 
the  sentence  may  correspond  with  rjvfyKe  k.  t.  X.  in  the  verse 
above.  The  most  appropriate  verb  to  be  supplied  seems  to  be 
{jXerja-e,  had  mercy  upon,  it  being  suggested  by  the  phrase  o-Kcwy 
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iXeovs.  But  supplying  this,  we  read  thus:  "  [And  if  desiring] 
that  he  [GodJ  might  make  known  his  rich  frrace  toward  the  irs- 
sels  of  mercy  which  he  had  before  prepared  for  glory,  [he  showed 
mercy  to]  us  whom  he  called,  etc."  In  this  way  all  runs  on 
smoothly ;  and  although  I  have  not  seen  this  exegesis  of  the 
passage  in  any  commentator,  I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  it  is  the 
most  easy  and  obvious  one.  Tholuck  supplies  ^koXco-c  ;  but  the 
ovs  KOL  seems  to  forbid  this.  And  besides,  ^koAco-c  does  not  se(;m 
to  complete  the  sense.  Understood  as  above  exphiined,  the  sen- 
timent is  plain,  and  the  transition  in  verse  24  .  .  .  ov%  kol  k.  r.  A.., 
is  facile.* 

The  same  thing  is  accomplished  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  sup- 
posing the  ellipsis  to  be  completed  from  the  former  part  of  verse 
23  thus  :  "  God  desiring  that  he  might  make  known  his  rich  grace 
toward  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  had  before  prepared  for  glory, 
\iyvuipure  rov  Tr\jo\rrov  t^s  Sofiys  avrov  lTn\  rffia*:,  ovs  koL  ckglAco-c 
K,  T.  A.."  This  evidently  comes  for  substance  to  the  same  thing  as 
the  exegesis  given  al)ove  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ellipsis  is  in  this 
way  supplied  from  the  context  immediately  preceding.  'EkoAco-c 
governs  o^s,  and  rjfia<Sj  is  synonymous  with  ctkci^  cAcous,  or  is  in 
apf)Osition  with  it,  and  therefore  may  take  the  same  preposition 
(cTTt)  implied  before  it.  The  phrase  connected  stands  thus  (ac- 
cording to  the  last  proposed  method  of  filling  up  the  ellipsis)  : 
He  made  known  his  rich  grace  toward  or  unto  ns,  [cttIJ  r^fxas.  See 
V.  22  above. 

lleiche  ])roposes  a  very  different  construction  ;  viz.,  to  connect 
Kol  Iva  K,  T.  A.  with  the  preceding  7jv€yK€ ;  and  then  he  connects 
the  whole  thus :  "  Endured  with  great  longanimity,  etc.,  and  this 
in  order  thai  (Kai  Iva)  he  might  make  known  the  abundance  of 
his  glory  in  respect  to  the  righteous,  the  chosen  objects  of  his 
mercy,  etc."  He  compares  the  sentiment  with  Rom.  ii.  4.  Acts 
xvii.  27  seq.  But  here  the  long-suffering  is  for  the  good  of  the 
individuals  toward  whom  it  is  exercised,  not  for  the  sake  of 
others  ;  so  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  Nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  direct  analogy  in  the  Scriptures.  Besides,  to  render  kol  Iva 
as  =s  /col  TovTOy  and  thus  to  make  the  clause  that  follows  exegeti- 
cal  or  supplementary,  is  as  great  a  deviation  from  grammatical 
propriety  as  the  anacoluthon  proposed  in  verse  22.  After  all, 
tJie  main  difficulty  with  his  exegesis  is,  that  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  verse,  where  two  classes  are 
described,  who  are  widely  diverse  in  their  character  and  destiny ; 
and  each  of  these  is  at  God's  disposal.  The  prominency  of  this 
sentiment  is  destroyed  by  the  interpretation  which  he  proposes. 

*  The  sense  is  very  well  given  here  by  Alford  and  others,  who  consider 
€t  5*  as  used  to  intro<lacc  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  ohjection  in  v.  19, 
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IlporrfToifiaar€  here  seems  to  designate  the  determination  in  the 
divine  mind  to  prepare  the  elect ;  for  the  calling,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  must  of  course  precede  the  fact  of  preparation.  What  God 
intends  to  do,  is  here  spoken  of  as  done ;  a  very  common  idiom 
of  the  Scriptures. 

(24)  JEven  us  also  whom  he  called,  ov9  kcll  iKoXea-c  yiyuoj;,  u  e,, 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  Comp.  iii.  29,  30.  i.  16.  ii.  9, 10 
iv.  9,  12. 

(25)  £ven  so,  or  to  the  same  purpose  he  saith  by  Hosea.  XU 
Kol  .  .  .  Xeyci.  *iBv  *tl(rr)€  may  mean  in  Hosea,  i,  e,y  in  the  book 
of  Hosea ;  just  as  Iv  Aa^iS  (Heb.  iv.  7)  may  mean  in  the  hock 
of  David.  But  in  both  cases,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
the  meaning  is  by  Hosea,  by  David;  like  the  Hebrew  ?pina  '^•j'js . 

/  wiU  call  him  who  was  not  my  people,  my  people ;  and  her 

wh6  was  not  beloved,  beloved,  KoXio'ia 'qyairrjjjiiirqv,  i.  e., 

the  Gentiles,  who  were  deemed  outcasts  from  God,  and  were 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  his  promise,  will  I  bring  into  a  cov- 
enant relation  vith  me,  and  number  among  my  beloved  family , 
I  will  make  them  "  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty." 
The  object  of  the  quotation  is  to  support  the  assertion  just  made, 
that  the  vessels  of  mercy  were  chosen  from  the  Gentiles  as  well 
as  the  Jews,  without  any  respect  of  persons.  The  Hebrew  of 
this  passage  runs  thus :  "  I  will  love  her  who  was  not  beloved ; 
and  I  will  say  to  her  who  was  not  my  people,  My  people  art 
thou,"  Hos.  ii.  23  (25).  The  Sept.  renders  it  literally  and  in  the 
same  order  :  dyaTnyo-w  ttjv  ovk  ayaTrrjfjLorqv  k,  r.  X.  The  apostle 
has  changed  the  order  of  the  words,  and  quotes  ad  sensum,  not  ad 
Uteram. 

(2G)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  place  where  it  was  said 
to  them :  Ye  are  not  my  people^  there  shall  they  he  called  the  sons 
of  the  living  God ;  k<u  iarcu  ....  fuivros;  another  quotation 
from  Hos.  i.  10.  (ii.  1),  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding. 
In  both  cases  the  original  Hebrew,  to  which  the  language  here  is 
conformed,  has  reference  to  the  reception  and  restoration  to 
favor  of  Israel,  who  had  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions. The  apostle  here  applies  the  same  language  to  the 
receiving  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  been  "  strangers  to  the  coven- 
ant of  promise,  and  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel." 
It  is  an  accommodation  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  so  as  to 
express  his  own  views  on  the  present  occasion ;  and,  further- 
more, the  principle  of  God's  dealing,  which  is  disclosed  in  the 

and  equivalent  to  Hlv  oZv  in  John  vi.  62.  and  ixx'  c2  in  classical  Greek : 
*•  But  what  if  God,  willing]:  to  manifest  his  wrath,  and  make  known  his 
might,  (that  which  he  would  do),  endui-^d  much  long-suilering,  the  vessels 
of  wrath  prepimid  for  destruction ;  and  (what  if  this  took  place)  that  he 
m'lfrht  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,"  etc 
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original  passages  and  applied  to  Israel  is  the  same  wliiih  is  in- 
volved in  the  reception  to  favor  of  the  (ii.'ntiles  who  h:iil  h.cn 
otU  casts. 

(27)  Thus  much  for  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles.  Next,  as 
to  the  more  ditficult  point  of  castin;;  off  the  gntat  ho<ly  of  the 
Jews.  In  onler,  however,  to  settle  the  (piesiion  on  this  point  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  the  aposile  aj  p<nls  to  the  dteltnniions  of 
the  Hebrew  i)rophets  themselves.  Isaiah  moreover  sat/s^  in  res- 
pect to  Israel^  ^Hautas  3c  .  .  .  ^la-paijX.  Ac  continiuUive,  exciaims, 
Kpa^cLf  speaks  aloud  or  openly.  Although  cW,  or  ///  Hebrew 
here,  ciii  "^S,  although, — \l%  r;  u/a/xo9  t^?  ^^oAoo-cny?,  i.  e.,  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  reckoned,  exceedingly  gnat.  To  KUToXeififia 
(T(oSy<reT€u,  a  remnant  [only]  shall  he  saved.  KaraAcc/ufta  here, 
and  the  corresponding  Hebrew  ^x^  means  a  small  number^  a 
residue  only.  So  the  context  obliges  us  to  inteq)ret  the  word, 
both  here  and  in  Is.  x.  22  seq.  from  which  it  is  quoted.  Tint 
apostle's  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  fore-  . 
told  the  same  thing  which  he  affirms,  viz.,  that  only  a  remnant  of 
Israel  is  to  be  saved.  The  ])assage,  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
probably  relates  to  the  times  of  the  JNIessiah ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  Is.  x.  20,  21.  The  meaning  of  verse  22  seems  to  be 
that  only  a  small  remnant  of  them  [small  compared  with  those 
who  had  perished]  will  return  to  the  Lord,  so  as  to  be  rec<,'ived 
by  him. 

(28)  The  phrase  Aoyov  ....  y^s,  is  quoted  nearly  verbatim 
from  the  Sept.,  Is.  x.  22,  23,  with  the  exception  that  yap  is  added 
by  the  apostle,  to  show  that  he  continues  quoting  for  the  sake  of 
confirmation.  The  original  Hebrew  runs  somewhat  differently  : 
destruction  is  decreed^  it  shall  overjloio  injustice  ;  yea,  destruction 
is  verily  determined  on  ;  t/ie  Lord  Jehovah  will  execute  it  in  the 
midst  of  aU  the  land.  The  Sept.  and  the  apostle  both  represent 
the  general  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  but  do  not  follow  the  words. 
Aoyov  (TWTi}JS>v  means  accomplishing  his  word,  t.  c,  his  promise 
or  threat  of  excision.  Kat  otjvtc/xvojv,  deciding,  bringing  to  an 
end,  executing,  viz.,  his  Aoyov,  as  before.  —  'Ev  hiKaioavvyj^ 
carrying  all  this  into  execution  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice. 

For  [Jehovah]  wiU  execute  his  ward  decreed,  on  Xoyov  o-vvtct- 
firffxevov  iroirfr^i,  i.  e,,  his  threatening  determined  on,  or  deci- 
sively made,  decisively  pronounced.  —  On  t/ie  land,  hrl  t^?  y^?, 
i.  e.^  of  Israel. 

The  object  of  the  whole  is  only  to  show,  that  God  of  old 
threatened  to  destroy  great  multitudes  of  Jews  for  contumacy ; 
and  that  it  is  no  strange  tiling  now  to  say,  that  great  numbers  of 
them  will  perish. 
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(29)    Tea,  fit  happens]  as  Isaiah  had  before  said,  Koi 

'llo-aia?:  Kat  affirmantis,  tmo,  immo;  for  here  it  is  equivalent  to  koI 
ytVcTtti.  The  object  of  this  quotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, viz.,  to  show  that  it  is  no  new  or  strange  thing,  that  a 
part,  yea  a  large  portion  of  Israel  should  be  rejected  or  cut  off 
on  account  of  their  apostasy  or  unbelief  Consequently  kox  was 
followed,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  (and  of  course  it  should  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader),  by  yiVcroi  or  cya/cro,  i.  e.,  it  happens  or  ha$ 
happened,  —  Tlpo€LfyrjK€  here  does  not  mean  predicted  (as  it  does  in 
some  cases),  but  had  before  said.  The  apostle  had  just  cited  one 
passage  from  L^aiah,  viz.,  x.  22,  23,  and  here  he  adds :  "  To  the 
same  purpose  had  Isaiah  spoken  in  a,  preceding  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy," viz.,  in  i.  9.  Kat  kcl^cos  '7rpo€tfrr}K€v  'Hcrams. 

TTie  Lord  of  HostSy  Kvpio^  Xa^aw^.  The  Hebrew  name  n»SS 
is  often  added  to  the  title  hjrr^  or  d'^rfbx  ("^J^'^x),  and  designates 
the  Supreme  Being  as  Lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  t.  c,  of  the 
angels,  etc.,  in  heaven.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  the  opinion  of  Tholuck  and  others,  that  this  title 
was  first  given  to  Jehovah  because  he  was  the  mighty  defender 
(n*i2a)  of  Israel ;  and  afterwards  because  he  was  considered  as 
the  Lord  of  the  stars  ;  which  are  called  the  host  of  heaven.  The 
Lord  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  t,  «.,  the  angels,  ri'xns  njrrj  is  more 
simple :  and  so  Gesenius  explains  it  in  his  lexicon ;  comp.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  17,  where  the  "chariots  of  God  are  said  to  be  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels,"  and  "  the  Lord  to  be  among 
them ; "  also  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  where  he  is  said  to  come  with 
myriads  of  his  holy  ones  (tr'i'p  nias'^a)  ;  comp.  2  K.  vi.  16, 17. 
Dan.  vii.  10,  "thousand  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him."  I  add  only 
that  tlie  appellation  niK^^  does  not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Zi^chariah,  and  Malachi.  The  apostle  appears  to 
have  retained  the  Hebrew  word  untranslated,  because  it  is  so 
retained  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Is.  i.  9,  which  he  here 
quotes. 

^TTtpfjia  here  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  *T^'ib,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  not  seed,  but  remnant,  t.  e.,  that  which  is 
left  or  saved  after  a  general  overthrow  or  destruction.  In  Deut. 
iii.  3  and  Is.  i.  9,  the  Septuagint  has  (nripyua.  for  T^'ifeJ.  'Xtripiui 
often  means  posteri,  posterity,  those  who  come  after  one.  But  I 
apprehend  the  ground  of  the  usage  in  this  case  by  the  Seventy, 
is  tliat  (nripyua.  (what  is  sown,  seed!)  denotes  what  remains  of 
grain,  after  the  consumption  for  the  year,  until  seed-time  comes, 
which  is  then  sown  ;  so  that,  considered  in  this  light,  <nr€pfM  is 
equivalent  to  residuum^  which  is  the  sense  of  it  here. 
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'O9  Tofioppa  av  &fioua^fUv==zrofij6ppq.  av  u}fioui>3rjfi€v.  Tli  a  G  reeks 
could  employ  either  construction ;  at  least  the  Seventy  have  done 
so ;  see  in  Hos.  iv.  6.  Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  in  which  latter  cit^e  hoth 
constructions  are  employed  in  the  same  sentence ;  X  c  o  v  t  i 
€.9v(ov  w/iAotco^i/s  crv,  kou  ta^SpaKwvolvrQ  ^aXaxTcrrj,  Tiie  He- 
brew is  3  msi.  To  he  like  Gomorrha^  is  to  be  utterly  dt;stroyed 
as  this  city  was.  The  sentiment  therefore  is  :  **  Isaiah  said  con- 
cerning the  Jews,  that  only  a  small  remnant  should  be  rescued 
from  utter  destruction." 

It  is  true,  that  in  Is.  i.  9  tlie  passage  does  not  respect  the 
spiritual  but  the  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
ground  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  here  is  analogy.  His  object  is, 
as  it  all  along  through  the  chapter  has  been,  to  illustrate  a  prin- 
ciple of  action.  What  God  did  at  one  time  and  in  one  respect, 
he  may  do  at  another  time  and  in  a  different  respect,  prodded 
the  PRINCIPLE  concerned  shall  he  the  same.  And  surely  it  is  no 
more  against  his  benevolence  or  his  justice,  to  punish  spiritually 
for  transgressions  of  a  spiritual  nature,  i.  e.,  lor  continued  im- 
penitence and  unbelief,  than  it  is  to  punish  temporally  for  sins 
against  himself.  His  promises  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  i.  e., 
his  literal  descendants,  are  only  and  always  conditional^  either 
as  to  temporal  or  spiritual  blessings.  Of  course  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  action  applies  to  both,  when  God  punishes.  It  is  on 
this  ground,  then,  that  the  apostle  adduces  instances  of  threaten- 
ing temporal  evil,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  spiritual 
threats. 

Overlooking  this  obvious  principle  of  analogical  reasoning, 
many  commentators  on  Rom.  ix.  have  very  strenuously  main- 
tained, that  all  which  is  there  said  pertains  only  to  the  present 
world,  and  to  things  of  a  merely  temporal  nature,  or  at  most 
only  to  the  external  privileges  of  religion  ;  and  all  this,  because 
the  instances  here  produced  are  mostly  of  such  a  kind.  But 
let  any  one  look  back  first  on  chap.  viii.  28 — 39,  which  most 
plainly  gives  rise  to  the  whole  discussion  in  chap.  ix. ;  then  con- 
template the  resumption  of  this  theme  in  chap.  ix.  6  ;  and  above 
all,  let  him  view  the  summing  up  of  the  main  object  in  chap.  ix. 
18^ — 23,  and  then  glance  forward  to  verses  30 — ^3  ;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me,  unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  an  a  priori  way 
before  he  comes  to  the  study  of  the  text,  that  he  cannot  entertain 
any  doubt  what  the  object  of  the  writer  is. 

(30)  Tt  ovv  ipovfjiev ;  a  preface  or  transition  to  a  summary  of 
what  he  had  been  inculcating  in  the  preceding  context.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say :  *  How  then  may  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
point  under  consideration  be  summed  up  ?     The  answer  follows : 

T/:at  the   Gentiles  who  did  not  seek  after  justification,  have 
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obtained  Jusfification^  and  that  justification  which  is  by  faith  !* 
ori .  .  .  cic  TrioTccii?.  That  is,  one  principal  thing  which  I  have 
maintained,  (when  I  have  averred  that  the  Gentiles  have  he- 
come  the  children  of  Abraham  by  faith,  and  are  received  in  the 
place  of  tlie  unbelieving  Jews)  is  that  those  who  did  not  seek 
after  justification,  i .  e^  who  were  once  estranged  from  God  and 
his  law,  were  enemies  to  all  which  is  good,  and  utterly  regardless 
of  spiritual  blessings  —  these  have  now  obtained  justification  by 
faith,  t.  e.,  they  are  admitted  by  the  mercy  of  God,  without  any 
merit  on  their  part,  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
even  in  the  justification  which  Christ  has  procured.  AuaK<a  is 
frequently  used,  even  in  the  classic  authors,  in  a  sense  like 
irjreLv ;  and  so  in  Hebrew  t^'^  for  Tr|3a .  Reiche,  Olshausen,  et 
al.,  suppose  that  on  is  here  designed  to  continue  the  question; 
t.  e,,  [_ShaIl  we  scry]  that,  etc.  But  the  Start  of  verse  32  is 
opj>osed  to  this  interpretation. 

(31)  J3ut  Israel,  who  sought  for  a  law  of  justification^  have  not 
attained  to  a  law  of  justification,  'Icrpa^A  ....  ovk  l<t>^aa-€.  That 
is,  Israel,  who,  confiding  in  their  own  merit  and  good  works,  be- 
took themselves  for  justification  to  their  supposed  complete  oIh?- 
dience  to  the  divine  law,  have  not  found  or  attained  to  su(  h  a 
law  as  would  justify  them ;  in  other  words :  They  have  failed 
in  this  way  of  obtaining  acceptance  or  justification.  The  reason 
or  ground  of  this  is  fully  stated  in  Rom.  i  —  iii.  as  explained  in 
the  Commentary  above.  The  apo?tle  proceeds  briefly  to  state 
the  ground  of  what  he  had  just  asserted. 

(32)  Why?  because  [they  sought]  not  by  faith  but  by  worlsof 
law,  Start;  ort  .  .  .  .  vofiov ;  i.  c,  Israel  did  not  seek  for  justifica- 
tion in  a  gratuitous  way,  but  by  legal,  i,  e.  meritorious  obedience. 
That  Ik  7rtoT€(*)9,  by  faith,  necessarily  involved,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  the  idea  of  gratuitous  justification,  is  certain  from 
llom.  iv.  4,  5,  and  especially  iv.  1 6.  It  is  equally  clear,  from  iii. 
20  —  28,  that  cf  Ipywv  vofiov  means  meritorious  obedience,  t.  c, 
such  works  that  the  reward  consequent  on  perfect  obedience  can 
be  claimed.  Such  a  reward,  the  ajwstle  maintains,  it  is  now 
impossible  for  any  one  of  the  human  race  to  obtain,  "  because  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Now  as  the 
Jews  were  self-righteous  and  proud,  they  of  course  lacked  that 
humility  and  sense  of  ill-desert  which  the  gospel  demands,  and 
without  which  its  salvation  is  not  to  be  had.  This  pride  and 
self-righteousness  led  them  to  reject  the  Saviour  of  lost  sinners, 

*  And  that  justijicafion^  etc.  The  particle  Sc  here  is  strictly  adversative, 
tlio  contrasted  clause  being  omitted.  The  idea  is  :  not  that  jusiilicatioii 
which  comes  fVom  works,  but  that  which  is  of  faith.  The  use  of  Sc  expres>es 
one  of  those  nice  shaded  of  meaning  so  common  with  tlie  Greek  particles. 
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tuid  to  refuse  all  trust  or  confidence  in  him.  Here  it  was  that 
tuey  stumbled  and  fell,  yea  even  to  their  own  perdition  ;  its  th(; 
apostle  goes  on  to  say : 

For  they  stumbled  on  the  gtone  of  stumbling^  as  it  is  wnftpn, 
Trpoa-aco^ay  yap  .  .  .  yfypajmu.  Tap  here  introduces  a  clause 
which  assigns  the  cause  or  reason  why  Isnud  had  not  obtained 
SucajMTvvrp^.  Yet  A.,  B.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G. ;  Syr.  ntr.,  Copt.,  Arm., 
Vulg.,  Ital. ;  Cyr.,  Chrys.,  Ruf ,  Aug.,  Ambrosiast.,  Pel.,  omit  the 
yap  ;  and  it  is  probably  spurious.  The  connection  is  more  facile 
without  it.  But  sup|K)sing  it  to  be  genuine  we  may  thus  explain 
the  text;  to  the  question,  Start;  why?  viz.,  Why  did  not  Israel 
obtain  justification?  the  aix)3tle  answers,  (1)  'Because  they 
sought  it  by  legal  obedience  and  not  by  faith.'  (2)  As  subordi- 
nate to  this  he  says :  *  They  did  not  exercise  faith  because  they 
were  offended  with  the  Messiah  as  he  appeared  among  them ; 
they  were  stumbled  at  his  character  and  claims.' 

(33)  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  sfmie  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence  ;  hut  every  one  who  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed, 
ISov  .  .  .  KaTOj/rxuvdrja-eraL,  A  peculiar  quotation,  made  up  of  Is. 
xxviii.  1 6,  and  viii.  14.  The  former  passage  runs  thus  :  "  Behold, 
I  have  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  comer  stone,  tried,  precious,  a  firm 
foundation  ;  he  who  confides  in  it  shall  not  be  afniid."  The  lat- 
ter passage  thus :  "  And  he  shall  be  for  a  refuge,  and  for  a  stone 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  both  houses  of  Israel."  The 
stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  is  taken  from  Is.  viii.  14, 
while  the  rest  of  the  verse  is  from  Is.  xxviii.  1 6. 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  in  citing  the  Scriptures,  often  combine 
passages  that  are  of  the  same  tenor ;  and  I  may  add,  this  is  done 
by  writers  every  day,  without  any  consciousness  of  doing  violence 
to  tlie  Scriptures,  or  of  using  an  improper  liberty ;  see  Surenhu- 
sius's  BtjS\o3  Kf^aXKdyq^,  Par.  V.  p.  43.  The  fact  that  the  apos- 
tle has  done  so,  too,  seems  to  be  plain.  The  reader  will  observe, 
that  in  Is.  xxviii.  16  the  predicates  of  the  stone  that  was  laid  in 
Zion  are,  that  it  is  tried,  precious^  a  firm  foundation  ;  but  one  of 
the  prv»dicates  in  Is.  yiii.  14  is,  that  it  is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  or  a 
rock  of  offenre.  The  apostle  is  describing  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  course  the  stone  of 
stumbling  is  best  adapted  to  the  description  of  their  case. 

Paul  seems  to  cite  both  of  these  passages,  as  if  they  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  That  at  least  they  were,  in  his  view,  capable  of 
such  an  application  in  the  way  of  analogy  is  ceiiiiin.  Tholuck 
and  many  others  understand  them  in  the  former  way.  The 
Ciialdee  Taro;um,  on  Is.  xxviii.  IG,  translates  thus :  "  See,  I  ])lace 
in  Zion  a  King,  a  mighty  and  a  powerful  King ;"  meaning  the 
Mcisiah.     AL&o  the  Babylonish  Talmud  (Tract.  Sanhedrin.  fol. 
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38.  1),  the  book  of  2k)har,  and  Jarchi.  Kimchi  also  speaks  of 
such  an  interpretation  being  given.  In  the  New  Testament,  if 
the  reader  will  compare  Matt.  xxi.  42,  44.  Luke  xx.  17,  18,  and 
1  Pet  ii.  5  —  7,  he  will  find  that  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ("the  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  headstone  of  the 
corner,"),  and  Is.  viii.  14  are  joined  together,  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  and  their  reference  to  the  same  object.  Peter  has 
not  only  joined  these  two  passages,  but  added  a  third,  viz.,  Is. 
xxviii.  16,  and  referred  them  all  to  the  Messiah.  This  casts  light 
therefore,  on  the  intermingling  of  texts  by  Paul  in  the  passage 
under  consideration. 

It  seems  evident,  too,  from  Luke  ii.  34,  that  the  pious  part  of 
the  Jews,  to  say  the  least,  were  accustomed  to  give  to  Is.  8,  1 4,  a 
Messiamc  interpretation  ;  for  thus  does  the  aged  Simeon,  when 
he  takes  the  child  Jesus  in  his  ai'ms,  and  says :  "  This  child  is 
set  for  the  fall  and  rise  of  many  in  Israel,  a  sign  that  shall  be 
spoken  against."  So  the  Gemara  (Tract.  Sanhedrin)  also  inter- 
prets Is.  viii.  14,  of  the  Messiah.  That  the  Messiah  would  be 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  is  plainly  enough  predicated  (as  their  own 
ancient  Rabbies  acknowledge)  in  Ps.  xxii.  Is.  liii.  Zech.  xi.  xii., 
etc  So  the  Bereshith  Rabba  (a  mystical  commentary  on 
Genesis,  written  about  A.  D.  300,  by  Rabbi  Bar  Nachmani), 
says :  '*  One  will  sing  no  song,  until  the  Messiah  shall  be  treated 
with  scorn ;  as  it  is  written  "  [in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  52]. 

The  objection  against  the  Messianic  inteipretation  of  Is.  viii. 
14.  xxviii.  16,  viz.,  that '  circifmstances  then  present  are  referred 
to,  the  threatening  of  present  punishment  uttered,  and  excitement 
to  present  hopes  and  confidence  then  proffered/  cannot  weigh 
much  against  such  an  interpretation.  The  prospect  of  th^  future 
was  then  held  out  by  the  prophet  to  the  wicked  as  a  matter  of 
dread  ;  to  the  pious  as  a  matter  of  hope  SLudjoi/.  Jiet  us  see,  now, 
how  this  matter  stood.  The  Jews  looked  forwai-d  to  a  great 
deliverer,  to  a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  glory  in  the  days  of 
their  Messiah.  What  says  the  prophet  ?  He  says ;  *  The  days 
of  the  Messiah  himself  shall  bring  no  liberation  of  the  wicked 
from  evil.  They  shall  be  consolatory  only  to  the  good;  for  even 
the  Messiah  himself  will  be  only  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence  to  the  wicked.*  This  is  both  prediction  and  preaching. 
It  threatens  and  consoles,  while  it  discloses  what  is  yet  future. 
"Who  can  venture  to  say,  now,  that  the  prophet  could  not,  or  did 
not,  entertain  such  views  as  these,  and  speak  in  such  a  manner? 
After  the  interpretation  of  Christ  himself  and  of  his  apostles,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  support  this  view,  we  may  venture  to  embrace 
it  without  any  hazard. 

Ov  Karaiaxw-^iJo-cTai,  in  the  Hebrew  t}*^nj  K'i.     Paul  seems  to 
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have  read  (and  so  the  Seventy  abo),  C*^?^  xi  or  dia;i  lib.  The 
present  Hebrew  text,  tthrn  «b,  means  literally  he  sluill  not  tnaJie 
haste;  but  a  secondsuy  and  denved  sense  of  the  same  verb,  is 
to  be  afratdj  to  be  agitated  with  fear  so  as  to  betake  one's  self  to 
flight.  In  this  latter,  sense,  it  comes  in  substance  to  the  same 
meaning  which  icarourxvv^iTcrcrai  expresses,  viz.,  tiiat  of  disap- 
pointed expectation  and  hope,  failure  of  obtaining  security  and 
happiness.     "  Non  refert  verbum,  sed  rc<." 


CHAP.  X.  1  —  21. 

Thb  apoBtle  now  proceeds  again  to  testify  (as  be  bas  done  in  chap.  ix.  1—6)  his 
strong  affection  for  his  kinsmen  after  the  ilesli,  and  his  ardent  desires  aud  prayers 
for  their  salvation.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  expression  of  so 
much  kind  and  deeply  interested  feeling  on  his  part,  for  the  Juws,  whom  nc  is  obliged 
to  denounce  and  tlireaten,  as  he  does,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  because  of  their  char- 
acter and  conduct.-  It  server  to  show,  that  he  does  not  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
or  because  he  loves  denunciation ;  but  with  a  sorrowful  heart  and  eyes  full  of  tcaiv, 
that  his  bowels  yearn  over  them,  aud  that  be  retains  for  them  all  the  affection  which 
he  once  had  when  acting  with  them ;  yea,  even  more,  and  that  too  of  a  higher  and 
better  nature. 

He  had  just  said,  that  Israel  was  ii^Kotu  y6fioj/  iueatoirvyris  .  .  .  icol  oifK  lltpdcure. 
Here  he  resumes  the  theme,  aud  ex])lains  himself  more  at  large.  He  states  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  attain  justification,  verses  2,  3,  and  goes  on  to  show,  that 
Moses  himself  confirms  the  same  ideas  which  he  had  disclosed  to  them  relative  to 
faith  and  works,  verses  4 — 8.  The  sentiment  that  belief  in  Oirist  is  necessary  for  ally 
both  Jew  and  Greek,  is  still  further  confirmed  by  verses  9—12. 

The  apostle  next  presents  the  Jew  as  objecting  thus:  '  If  we  allow  what  you  say 
as  to  the  necessity  of  faith  or  belief  in  Christ,  yet  how  are  we  to  be  blamed  for 
rejecting  him,  in  case  he  has  never  been  preached  or  declared  to  us?  verses  13—15. 

To  this  the  apostle  answers  (1)  That  not  all  who  have  heard  the  gospel,  believe  it; 
as  Isaiah  himself  declares,  verses  16, 17.  (2)  But  further;  the  objection  cannot  be 
truly  made,  that  the  Jews  have  not  heard  the  gospel,  at  least  enjoyed  the  oi)portu- 
iiity  of  hearing  it ;  for  one  may  apply  to  them,  in  this  respect,  the  words  of  l*s.  xix. 
4;  or  the  words  of  Moses,  in  £>eut.  xxxii.  21;  or  of  Isaiah,  in  Ixv.  1,  2;  so  that 
they  are  left  without  any  just  apology  for  their  unbelief,  verses  IS— 21. 

(1)  The  benevolent  or  kind  desire  of  my  hearty  rj  filv  crSoKta  rrp 
ifirf<:  KopSta^;  i.  c,  his  sincere  and  hearty  wish  (as  we  say)  is,  etc 
—  Et?  auynjpiavj  for  salvation,  i,  c,  for  their  salvation.  Literally 
my  prayer  to  God  for  them  [is]  unto  or  in  respect  to  salvation. 
But  €ts  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same 
sense  as  b  in  Hebrew ;  e.  g.,  Rom.  xvi.  6,  ct?  ^/xa9,  for  lis;  1 
Cor.  viii.  6,  ct?  avrov,  for  him,  i.  e.,  for  his  honor  and  glory ;  2 
Cor.  viii.  6,  ct?  vfias,  for  your  advantage ;  and  so  often.  The 
phrase  xnrip  avroiv  [corti/]  ct?  a-wrripiav  is  altogether  equivalent, 
then,  to  Iva  ataSCixn  or  virkp  rrjs  aoirrjpLas  avrcuv.     The  reading 
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xrrrlp  aurtuv  which  is  sanctioned  by  A.,  B.,  D.,  F.,  G.,  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  in  critical  editions,  instead  of  the  Receptus  inrtp 
tot)  i(Tpai]K.  The  sense  is  the  same.  The  same  MSS.  omit  i^ 
before  irpos, 

(2)  J^or  I  bear  thein  witness,  puoLprvfrn  yap  avroU.  Tap  iUu» 
tratitis.  The  apostle  means  to  say,  that  he  retains  a  strong  affec 
tion  for  the  Jews,  and  prays  sincerely  and  ardently  for  their 
salvation ;  and  specially  so,  as  they  have  much  feeling  and  zeal 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  religion. 

That  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  on  l^rfKov  ®€ov  l^ovcn ;  ©cov, 
the  Genitive  of  the  object  after  tfikov.  So  in  John  ii.  1 7,  6  ^^Ao? 
Tov  oLKov  (Tov,  z€al  for  the  honor  of  thine  hoiise  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixix. 
10  (9),  T^Tpz  nxpp,  also  Acts  xxii.  3,  and  John  xvi.  2  ;  comp. 
Gal.  i.  14.  Acts  xxi.  20.  The  idea  is,  that  the  Jews  had  much 
zeal  for  objects  of  a  religious  nature ;  that  they  possessed  strong 
rehgious  feelings  and  sympathies.  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
various  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  facts  which  they 
disclose,  most  abundantly  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  decla- 
ration. But  not  according  to  knowledge,  dAA*  ov  icar*  iTrlyvwaiy, 
i.  €,,  not  an  intelligent,  discriminating,  enlightened  zeal ;  not  a 
zeal  regulated  by  a  proper  understanding  of  what  was  really 
religious  truth.  They  persecuted  Christians,  for  example,  unto 
death,  and  yet  thought  themselves  to  be  doing  service  for  God, 
XaTpetav  ©€w,  John  xvi.  2.  Zeal  without  knowledge,  is  supersti- 
tious, persecuting,  hostile  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
community ;  and  knowledge  without  zeal,  is  cold,  sceptical,  un- 
feeling, such  as  devils  may  possess  as  well  as  men.  An  actual 
union  of  both  is  accomplished  only  by  sincere  piety ;  and  a  high 
degree  of  this  union,  only  by  ardent  piety. 

(3)  Far  being  ignorant  of  that  justification  which  is  of  God,  ayi^ 
oGktc?  yap  .  .  .  hiKauxruvrp^.  The  Gen.  ©coD  here  designates  the 
author  of  that  which  the  preceding  noun  signifies.  T^  toi) 
©€oG  hiKaLoa^Lnnqv  is  that  method  of  justification,  viz.,  gratuitous 
or  by  faith,  which  God  has  established,  appointed,  or  revealed 
in  the  gospel.  It  stands  opposed,  here,  to  r^v  tStW  Sucowxmoyv, 
i.  €,,  justification  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  by  the  works  of  law. 
Fop  (for)  causal,  introduces  proof  of  the  assertion  contained  in 
aXX  ov  Kar  hrtyviiKnv,  The  apostle  does  not  mean  by  dyvooiWcs, 
to  imply  that  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  hucauKrvvrjv  @€ov ;  for  this  would  contradict 
what  he  says  in  the  sequel,  verse  18,  seq. ;  but  whatever  their 
opportunities  of  knowledge  had  been,  they  were  in  fact  still  igno- 
rant, and  criminally  ignorant,  of  the  gospel  method  of  justifica- 
tion. 

And  seeking  to  estaUish  their  otvn  jttstificcUion,  koX  rrp^  IBiay  • . . 
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arfjaru.  Sr^otu  means  here  to  render  vaKdy  to  make  good  one^$ 
dctims.  The  inclination  of  the  Jews,  as  is  well  known,  to  seek 
for  and  expect  justification  by  their  own  merit,  t.  e.,  in  ol>e(li(*nce 
to  their  laws,  specially  the  ceremonial  law,  is  here  referred  to 
by  the  apostle. 

They  have  not  sttbmitted  themselves,  ovk  vn-erdyrjaav ;  Second 
Aor.  Pass.,  with  the  reflexive  sense  of  the  Middle  voice.  See 
Buttm.  Gr.  Gramm.  §  123.  2  ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §61.4.  But 
if  we  render  ovk  virerayrfaxtv  passively,  they  have  not  been  sub- 
jeciedy  the  sense  will  be  substantially  the  same.  The  idea  in  the 
verse  is :  '  Having  no  correct  views  of  justification  by  grace, 
and  being  earnestly  desirous  of  justification  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  merit,  they  reject  the  justification  which  God  has  prof- 
fered to  them  in  the  gospel.' 

(4)  -For  Ghrtst  is  the  end  of  the  law,  rcXo^  yap  vofiov  Xptcrro?  ; 
t.  e.,  believing  in  Christ,  receiving  him  by  faith,  and  thus  attain- 
ing to  BucoMXTvvrf  ®€ov,  accomplishes  the  end  or  obfect  which  the 
law,  t.  e.,  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  would  accomplish.  In 
this  simple  way,  and  consonant  with  the  context,  I  would  inter- 
pret this  long  agitated  and  much  controverted  text.  Thus  tcXo? 
is  frequently  used  to  demote  exitus  rei,  the  events  end,  ultimate  ob- 
ject or  design  of  a  thing;  Matt.  xxvi.  58,  tSilv  to  tcAo?,  to  see  the 
event,  final  end,  Ilom.  vi.  21,  to  tcA-o?,  the  end  or  final  event  of 
those  things,  is  death ;  2  Cor.  xi.  lo,  uiv  to  rlKof;,  whose  end^  final 
state  or  condition,  i,  e.,  reward,  shall  be  accoixling  to  their  works ; 
Phil.  iii.  19,  cjiy  to  tcA.09,  whose  end  or  final  state,  shall  be 
destruction ;  1  Tim.  i.  5,  to  hk  tc^o?  ttj^  TrapayytKloM,  now  the  uUi- 
mate  end,  object,  design,  of  the  commandment,  etc ;  Ileb.  vi.  8, 
rjf;  TO  TcA-os  ct?  xaOo-iv,  whose  end  or  final  reward  is  burning.  See 
also  James  v.  11.  1  Pet.  i.  5,  to  tcXos,  the  end  or  event  of  your 
faith,  is  the  salvation  of  your  souls  ;  iv.  17.  So  in  other  Greek 
writings ;  e.  g.,  to  tcAxj?  toO  irpdyfjuaTO^  eU  kOKiav  ay€i,  Test.  XII. 
Patriarch,  p.  689 ;  to  tovtov  Tekiys  iv  0€<3  rfv,  the  end  or  event  of 
this  matter  was  with  the  Divinity,  Demosth.  292.  22.  So  in  the 
phra-es,  tcXos  Xofi^dvcLV,  irap€p\€a'^(U  ct?  tcXos,  ck  tov  tcXov?  yvw- 

pUT^ivTO,  K.  T.  X. 

The  end  of  the  law,  was  the  justification  of  men,  i,  e.,  their 
advancement  to  happiness  and  glory  in  a  future  world.  So  the 
apostle  himself  states  in  the  sequel :  ^^  The  man  that  doeth  these 
things  shall  live  by  them."  But  inasmuch  as  "all  men  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  so  "  no  flesh  can 
be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law ; "  i.  e,,  legal  justification  on 
the  ground  of^  merit  is  now  impossible.  But  what  the  law  can- 
not accomplish,  Christ  does  accomplish;  for  through  him  the 
justification  of  sinners  is  brought  about,  which  would  otherwise 

30* 
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be  impossible.  Christ  then  is  the  end  of  the  law,  i.  c,  he  accom- 
plishes or  brings  about  that  which  the  law  was  designed  to 
accomplish  —  the  acceptance  of  men  with  God,  and  their  admis- 
sion to  tlie  happiness  of  the  future  world.  That  ver.  4  is  only 
epexegetical  of  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse,  seems  to 
me  quite  plain ;  and  the  yap  intimates  this. 

But  TeA.0?  has  been  very  differently  construed ;  viz^  (a)  As 
meaning  end  in  the  sense  of  ending  or  completion.  In  this  case 
vdfio9  means  the  ceremonial  law  ;  and  the  sentiment  is :  ^  Christ 
has,  by  his  coming,  made  an  end  of  the  ceremonial  law/  But 
it  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  interpretation,  that  it  is  whoUj 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  {h)  Christ  is  the 
TcXctoxn?  or  TrAT^pw/jta  of  the  Jewish  law,  t.  «.,  Christ  perfectly 
fulfilled  or  obeyed  \L  But  this  explanation,  although  preferred 
by  Origen,  Pelagius,  Ambrose,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  etc.,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  urns  loquendi  of  the  word  tcXos.  And 
moreover ;  to  say  that  Christ  obeyed  the  whole  law,  ritual,  or 
moral,  or  both,  is  saying  what  indeed  is  true :  but  then  it  has  no 
direct  or  visible  bearing  upon  the  subject  immediately  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  There  are  two  supposable  ways  of  jus- 
tification, one  wrong  way  and  one  right  one ;  this  it  is  his  object 
to  show.  Now  the  Jews,  having  chosen  the  wrong  one,  viz., 
their  own  works  of  law,  i.  c,  their  own  merits,  have  of  course 
missed  the  right  one,  viz.,  that  by  faith  in  Christ,  (c)  Chrysos- 
tom,  Tiieodoret,  Beza,  Bengel,  Turretin,  Heumann,  Tholuck, 
etc.,  understand  tcXos  in  the  sense  of  end,  design,  final  object 
Tholuck  explains  it  thus :  viz.,  that  the  law  teaches  us  our  sin- 
fulness and  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  this  was  what  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish ;  and  thus  it  leads  us  in  the  end  to  Christ, 
or  to  Christ  as  its  final  end.  He  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  GaL 
iii.  34 :  "  the  law  is  our  TratSaydjyds  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  But 
why  we  should  give  the  passage  this  turn  here,  I  cannot  see; 
for  the  writer  has  expressly  told  us  in  what  respect  he  means 
that  Christ  was  the  end  of  the  law,  viz.  ci?  htKOJuoa-vvrp^, 

In  respect  to  the  justification  of  every  believer,  ct?  .  .  .  irurrevavri. 
This  designates,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  very  respect  in 
which  Christ  was  tcAo?  vo/liov.  He  is  so  to  every  believer ;  but 
not  so  to  others,  i.  c,  not  so  while  they  remain  unbelievers, 
although  he  is  proffered  to  them  as  mighty  and  willing  to  save 
all  who  will  come  unto  Grod  through  him.  Jlavri,  k,  t.  X.,  the 
Dative  of  the  person  for  whom. 

(5)  Mii)v(rrj<s  yap  k,  t.  X,  Here  is  yap  iUustrantis  again ;  for 
the  quotations  which  follow  are  plainly  designed  to  illustrate  the 
two  different  methods  of  justification  which  the  apostle  had  just 
brought  into  view. — Describethy  delineatethy  Fpo^ci ;  oflen  used  in 
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such  a  sense. — Legal  justification,  rrjv  SiKauxrvvriv  rip^  iK  rov 
vofiovy  t  e^  a  justification  which  a  man  may  chiini  a<(  the  pro]M'r 
reward  of  his  own  good  deeds  or  ol)e(lit'nce.  The  aposth^  makes 
this  appeal  to  Moses,  both  to  confirm  and  ilkistrate  his  own 
declarations,  and  to  show  also  that  he  is  inculcating  no  new  doc- 
trine. That  the  man  who  doeth  these  things  s/tall  live  by  them, 
ort  . .  .  .  €v  avrots.  'On  is  prefixed  as  here  to  a  quota t ion =r/r., 
namely,  or  asfclliyws*  The  Greek  wonl  itself  seems  in  rt»ality  to 
be  the  neuter  of  00T15,  on  =  6  ti,  i.  e.,  Mis  tiling,  videlicet.  Iloiiy- 
cnw  avTo,  viz.,  the  thing  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  context.  The 
quotation  is  from  Lev.  xviii.  5,  which  has  a  reference  to  pn»ced- 
ing  ordinances  and  statutes  recorded  in  Leviticus.  Z-qaerai  kv 
avTOLi,  he  shall  be  rendered  happy  by  them,  «.  e.,  by  obedience  to 
such  statutes,  etc.  Obedience,  i.  e.,  entire  obedience,  shall  i*en- 
der  him  happy,  shall  entitle  him  to  the  rewanls  that  are  ])i*or- 
fe;*ed  to  the  obedient.  That  the  Jews  understood  pomething 
more  than  happiness  in  the  present  life  by  the  *^t}^  (^t/o-ctcu)  in 
Lev.  xviii.  5,  seems  probable  from  the  version  of  C)iik(»lo<:  **  lie 
shall  live  in  eternal  life  by  them."  So  thcj  Targum  of  Pseudo- 
Jonathan:  **IIe  shall  hve  in  eternal  life,  and  have  a  part  with 
the  righteous." 

(G)  Bat  j ustijicaiion  by  faith  speaketh  thus,  ri  hi  ....  Xcyct. 
Ac  but,  here  in  distinction  from  or  in  opposition  to  the  preceding 
declaration.  Aucaioo-pi^  is  here  personified.  The  idea  is :  "  One 
who  preaches  justification  by  faith,  might  say,  etc'  S<ty  not  in 
thine  heart,  fxrj  .  .  .  .  crov,  t.  e,,  within  thyself.  To  say  within 
one^s  self  is  to  think,  imagine,  suppose.  So  the  Greek  <^r;/Ltt  is 
sometimes  used.  *Ev  rj  KopSia  a-ov,  ^^Siba  where  sb  (Jiearf)  is 
used  like  ttJW  (soul)  for  self;  and  so  very  often  in  the  Hebrew 
language. 

Who  shall  asce7id  to  heave7i?  w  ....  ovpavov ;  etc.  The 
whole  appeal  and  method  of  reasoning  is  in  an  analogical  way. 
Moses,  in  Deut.  xxx.  11,  assigns  as  one  reason  why  the  Hebrew 
nation  should  be  obedient,  that  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  given 
them  were  plain  and  intelligible ;  they  "  were  not  hidden  from 
them,  neither  were  they  afar  off."  In  order  to  enforce  this  last 
thought  the  more  effectually,  he  dwells  upon  it  and  illustrates  it 
in  several  ways.  "  The  commandment,"  says  he,  "  is  not  in 
heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say:  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to 
heaven  and  bring  it  to  us  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it.  Neither 
is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say:  Who  shall  go 
over  the  sea  for  us  and  bring  it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do 
it?"  Nay,  "The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  iu"  Deut.  xxx.  14.  That  is: 
*  The  commandment  is  in  language  which  thou  dost  speak,  and  is 
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sach  as  thoa  canst  comprehend  with  thine  understanding/  The 
wliole  may  be  gammed  op  in  one  word,  omitting  all  fignrative 
expression ;  tiz^  the  canmumdment  ispUdn  and  accessible,  Yoo 
can  have,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it.  ^  jusiifieatum 
by  faith  in  Christ  is  an  equally  plain  and  intelligible  doctrine. 
It  is  not  shut  up  in  mysterious  language,  nor  concealed  from  tl^ 
eyes  of  all  but  the  initiated,  like  the  heathen  mysteries.  It  is  not 
in  the  books  of  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  impassable  ocean ; 
not  in  the  mysterious  book  of  God  in  heaven,  and  yet  undis- 
closed ;  not  in  the  world  beneath,  which  no  one  can  penetrate  and 
return  to  disclose  its  secrets.  It  is  brought  before  the  mind  and 
heart  of  every  man ;  and  thus  he  is  without  excuse  for  unbelief. 
It  IS  the  general  nature  of  the  imagery,  in  the  main,  which  is  sig- 
nificant to  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  Paul  means  simply  to 
afTirm,  that  if  Moses  could  truly  say  that  his  law  was  intelligible 
and  accessible,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  is 
even  still  more  so.  That  is,  to  bring  down  Christ,  rwr  «m 
....  «(arayay€cv.  The  tout  eorrt  here  designates  the  reference 
which  the  a[x>stle  designs  to  make  of  the  sentiment  just  quoted, 
viz.,  that  he  means  to  apply  it  to  Christ,  and  not  to  the  law  of 
MosejJ. — Xpurrbv  here  means  Christ  in  the  sense  of  verse  4, 
where  he  is  called  reXo^  vofuw  .  .  €C9  Bucatoavyriv. 

(7)  Who  shall  go  dovm  into  the  abyss,  ri^  .  ,  . .  afiva-a-av.  In 
the  Hebrew,  Deut.  xviii.  3,  the  phrase  is  Kin  Ojb  "Tar^  xb  not 
Ijeyond  the  sea  is  it.  The  expression  differs,  but  the  general  sen>e 
is  tlie  hame  as  here.  To  go  beyond  the  sea,  which  was  consid- 
ered as  of  Vx)undless  width  (Job.  xi.  9)  and  impassable,  is  em- 
ployed by  Moses  as  the  imapre  of  what  is  difficult  or  impossible. 
In  the  same  way  Paul  employs  afivaaov.  No  one  returns  from 
the  world  beneath  h'^vco  or  o-inn ;  (for  b'^vca  and  Cinn  are  occa- 
sionally  synonymoas,  be'ing  the  antithesis  ot  O^O,  see  Grt?n.  xlix. 
25.  P«.  cvii.  26.  Sirac.  xvi.  18.  xxiv.  5,  and  com  p.  Ps.  cxxxix. 
8.  Amos  ix.  2.  Matt.  xi.  23.  Here  aPvaa-ov  designates  the  b'istp 
of  the  Hebrews,  considered  as  the  abocle  of  the  dead;  as  is  evident 
from  Xpurrov  Ik  vexpiov  dvayayctv.     For  the  general  idea  see  v.  6. 

The  quotations  before  us  are  clear  examples  of  the  liberty 
which  Paul  takes,  of  accommodating  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  tfie  objects  and  truths  of  the  Gospel,  without  any  slavish 
subjection  to  the  mere  form  of  words. 

(8)  What  saith  it  f  aXXa  rC  Xeyei ;  u  c,  what  saith  ^  €#c  irurraaq 
Sucauxrvvrj  ?  It  saith :  The  word  is  nigh  to  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart,  iyyv^  aov  .  .  .  crov.  *P^/ia  here  means  prjfija  irCartm^ 
i>  e.,  the  gospel,  as  the  sequel  shows ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  Jn 
thy  mouth,  in  thine  own  language,  t.  c,  a  subject  of  conversation 
and  teaching.     Jk  thy  heart,  i.  e.,  a  subject  of  meditation  and 
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thought  Sentiment ;  '  Tlic  doctrine  whicJi  I  inculcate,  is  so  far 
from  bein«?  an  obscure  and  inai!cessible  and  f(>rbid«h'n  nivsUTV, 
that  it  is  daily  a  subject  of  reflection  and  of  c()nv('r>iui<>n.'  That 
the  a[K)stle  means  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  In*  tan^rht  and 
preached,  is  clear  from  the  following  tout*  am  .  .  .  icT;/>r(r«r(»/x€»'. 

(0)  "Otl,  because,  i,  e.  say  not  in  tliine  heart,  etc.,  Uaiuse  if 
thou  sltalt  openly  profess  witlt  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  J^trd^  lay 
6fxoXjorYq<rri^  ....  Ii/crovv.  The  verb  6/xoA.aycu>  means  literally 
eadetn  lo^ui,  to  speak  what  consents  or  agrees  with  something 
which  others  speak  or  maintain.  But  it  is  fre(|uently  used  to  de- 
note speaking  or  professing  openly,  t.  e.,  ])roelainiing  o|M?nly  one's 
belief  in  Christ,  which  wtis  speaking  in  acconlanee  with  what 
other  Christians  had  avowed.  'Ev  T<p  crroftari,  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  words,  or  by  the  use  of  language.  Kvptov  1  take  to  be  the 
predicate  of  the  sentence  in  this  case,  t.  f.,  a  true  believer  is  to 
confess  thai  Jesus  is  Jjord;  comp.  Acts  ii.  30.  v.  31.  Pliil.  ii.  9, 
10,  where  the  order  of  the  words  is  Kvpio?  'Iiyo-ovs  Xptoro?  (the 
same  as  here),  but  where  it  Is  certain  that  K»;/3io9  must  be  a 
predicate,  viz.,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  The  position  of  Ki'ptov 
before  'Iiyo-ow,  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  And  sh(dt  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  hij/i  from  the  dead,  koL  TnoTcvcnj^s 
....  vcKpoiv ;  i,  e.,  shalt  sincerely,  ex  animo,  believe  th;it  God 
lias  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  him  to  the  throne  of 
universal  dominion.  It  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  a  resurrection 
of  Jesus'  body  from  the  tomb,  which  in  the  ai)ostle's  view  is  the 
great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  Christian  beFu^f;  it  is  the 
exaltation,  glory,  and  saving  power  that  are  c*onse(iuent  on  the 
resurrection,  which  he  evid(aitly  coimects  with  this  event  So  in 
Phil.  ii.  8  —  11.  So  in  Acts  ii.  24,  31  —  33,  where  the  whole 
connection  is  very  explicit;  comp.  also  Ileb.  ii.  9.  2  Cor.  iv.  14. 
Acts  xvii.  31.  Rom.  iv.  25.  1  Cor.  xv.  17 — 20.  Thou  shalt 
be  saved,  aiMfcrg^  i,  e,,  a  bold  and  open  profession  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  faith,  united  with  a  sincere  and  hearty  belief  of  it,  will  secure 
the  salvation  of  him  who  makes  such  a  profession ;  all  which 
shows  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  open  and  easy  of  access. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  ai)Ostle  has  here  followed  the 
order  of  the  quotations  which  he  had  made  from  the  law  of 
Moses  (verse  8)  in  stating  the  conditions  of  salvation.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  we  might  naturally  expect  that  belief  of  the 
heart  would  be  first  mentioned,  and  then  confession  of  the  mouth, 
t.  e.,  by  words ;  for  this  is  the  order  of  nature.  And  so,  in  the 
explanation  immediately  subjoined,  the  apostle  does  in  fact 
arrange  his  declarations ;  viz. 

(10)  I^or  with  the  heart  there  is  belief  unto  justification,  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvatimi,  Kop^  yap  .... 
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atjyrqpvoLv.  IIcoTevenu  and  ofjLokoyuTai,  if  regarded  as  being  in  the 
Mid.  voice,  may  be  rendered  in  an  active  sense ;  but  both  may 
be  taken  passively  and  rendered  as  above ;  or  we  may  translate : 
Belief  is  exercised,  confession  is  made,  etc.  Our  English  version 
takes  the  first  verb  acHvelt/,  and  the  last  pctssively  ;  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  the  writer.  Tap  introduces  a 
clause  which  confirms  or  gives  emphasis  and  definiteness  to  the 
preceding  sentiment.  YX%  Sucaioavvrfv  and  eh  tronjpcay  mean,  so 
that  justification  is  attained  and  so  that  salvation  is  attained.  Ua 
here,  as  often,  stands  before  a  noun  designating  the  object  or  end 
to  be  obtained,  and  may  be  called  eh  telicum.  The  sentiment  is 
the  same  for  substance  as  in  the  preceding  verse ;  see  Comm.  on 
crwSrjarj,  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  repeating  it  is  to  strengthen 
the  impression  upon  this  point,  which  is  important  specially  in  the 
course  of  his  argumentation. 

(11)  This  verse  is  a  still  further  confirmation  of  the  first  part 
of  V.  10,  bringing  into  view  a  text  to  which  he  had  before  made 
an  appeal  in  chap.  ix.  33.  Ilag  6  .  .  .  xaroiaxw^iTO'crat,  no  one 
who  helieveth  on  him  shall  ever  he  disappointed  ;  i.  e.,  salvation  is 
certain  to  every  true  believer.  Das  .  .  .  ou  I  have  put  together,  and 
rendered  no  one.  If  the  ov  in  this  case  had  been  connected 
with  7ra9  by  position,  and  not  with  the  verb,  the  meaning  would 
then  have  been,  as  in  English,  not  every  one,  i.  e.,  some  but  not 
all.  See  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  116.  3.  The  form  of  the  Greek 
is  Hebraistic.  The  Hebrew  had  no  method  of  saying  none, 
except  by  using  bb  (every  one)  with  a  negative  vb  (not).  Karat- 
(rxyvSria-cTaL,  ilJi^;^,  none  shall  he  put  to  shame  by  a  failure  of  his 
lioi)es,  none  shall  he  disappointed. 

(12)  Tlie  word  ^ra?,  which  the  above  quotation  from  Is.  xxviii. 
1 6  exhibits,  gives  occasion  here  for  the  apostle  to  bring  into  view 
a  point  which  he  had  often  insisted  upon  in  the  previous  parts  of 
his  epistle,  particularly  in  chaps,  iii.  iv.,  viz.,  that  the  salvation 
of  the  gospel  is  profiered  to  all  men  without  distinction,  and  on 
the  same  terms ;  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek,  or  there  is  no  distinction  of  Jew  and  Greek,  ov  yap  .  .  . 
"EXXrjvof;.  Tc  kol  is  used  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  between  two  mem- 
bers coupled  together  closely  by  the  sentence,  but  diverse  or  anti- 
thetic in  respect  to  meaning.  Tap  iUastrantis,  viz.,  illustrating  the 
Tras  of  the  preceding  assertion.  In  fact,  there  is  a  singular  succession 
here  of  clauses,  arising  one  out  of  another,  to  all  of  which  yap  is 
prefixed.  Thus  in  verse  10,  KopSia  yap  k.  t.  X.,  assigns  a  gi*ound 
or  confirmation  of  the  preceding  declaration ;  verse  11,  tcXci  yap 
K.  T.  X.,  assigns  a  ground  of  confirmation,  in  respect  to  what  Imd 
been  advanced  in  verse  10,  t.  e.,  it  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  in 
confirmation  of  it;  verse  12,  ov  yap  k.  r.  X..  is  again  a  coofirma- 
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tlon  of  the  declaration  iras  •  .  .  ov  iiraurxyv^^rjireraL,  and  tliis  la^t 
declaration  is,  in  its  turn,  confirmed  by  two  succcedinj;  on(»s,  vi/., 
6  yap  avro9,-«c.  r.  X.,  and  vaq  yap  os,  k.  t.  X.,  tlie  iii*st  of  which 
contains  a  declaration  of  the  apostle,  and  the  second  an  appt^al 
to  the  Scriptures  confirming  this  declaration :  so  tliat  here  are 
no  less  than  Jive  clauses  in  immediate  succession,  all  of  which 
have  a  yap  prefixed,  and  in  the  same  sense  throughout,  i.  e.,  each 
yap  stands  in  a  clause  which  serves  to  confirm  or  illustrate  tlie 
preceding  assertion.  This  is  altogether  cluiractcristic  of  the 
manner  of  Paul ;  see  Introd. 

^or  there  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  6  yap  ....  irdvrwv ;  «.  c,  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  have  one  common  I^rd  and  Master;  com  p. 
RoRL  iii.  29,  30.  iv.  16,  17.  —  IIAovroiv  ....  avrov,  aboiuufing 
[in  goodness]  toward  all  who  call  upon  him.  llXovTiav  nu*ans 
being  rich,  having  abundance,  viz.,  of  wealtli.  But  here  tlic 
connection  shows,  of  course,  that  the  a|K)stle  means  rich  in  sjiir- 
itual  blessings,  abounding  in  sjnntucU  ffwors  towards  men.  — 
*E7nKaXovfi€voi^  hr  avrov  like  the  Heb.  tra  8<"i|?,  means  making 
supplication  to  him,  performing  acts  of  devotion  to  him.  Hdvras 
here  again  shows,  tliat  the  goodness  of  God  is  not  limited  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  but  equally  proffered  to  all. 

(13)  This  is  confirmed  again  by  another  quotation  which 
exhibits  the  same  Tra?.  For  every  one  who  calls  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  shall  be  saved,  ttS?  yap  .  .  .  o-ax^iTo-cTot.  Ilen^  we  have 
the  full  Hebrew  form,  viz.,  nin*^  Dra  K-»p'i  "Trx-b3  everf/  tme 
worshipper  of  God;  ovofia  being  pleonastic,  as  in  **  the  namcj  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee,"  '*  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 
strong  tower,"  etc  In  the  quotations  in  vers.  11  and  13,  from 
Is.  xxviii.  16  and  Joel  iii.  5  (ii.  32),  it  is  true,  that  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  principally  in  view  the  confi- 
dence which  is  placed  in  Grod  the  Father,  in  seasons  of  danger 
and  distress,  and  the  promise  that  such  confidence  should  not  be 
in  vain.  But  it  is  the  principle  of  action  which  is  tlie  main 
question,  and  not  the  special  relation  of  it  in  ancient  times.  Is 
the  principle  the  same  under  the  Christian  dispensation  as  it  was 
under  the  Jewish  one,  viz.,  that  those  who  are  exposed  to  dan- 
ger and  distress,  and  who  put  their  trust  in  God  shall  obtain 
deliverance  ?  This  is  true  in  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  a  tempo- 
ral respect,  t.  e.,  there  is  undeniably  a  TrXT^fwixris  to  this  promise 
under  the  gospel.  Paul  did  not  expect  his  readers  to  deny  this ; 
and  consequently  he  has  used  the  quotations  with  spe(;ial  refer- 
ence to  Christ ;  although  the  passages,  in  their  original  connec- 
tion, do  not  seem  to  have  had  such  a  special  reference.  But  in 
doing  this,  he  has  plainly  authorized  us  to  apply  to  Christ  the 
6ame  divine  worship  and  honor,  which  the  saints  of  ancient  days 
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applied  to  Jehovah.  For  he  must  have  known  that  his  readers 
would  of  course  see,  that  he  applied  the  very  gaane  things  to 
Christ,  which  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  consequently,  that  he  considered  him  as  entitled  to  the 
same  honors  and  confidence.  I  see  not  any  way  in  which  we 
can  make  less  out  of  the  passage  than  this,  viz.,  that  all  who 
believingly  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  shall  be  saved.* 

(14)  The  apostle  here  anticipates  an  objection  which  he  ex- 
pected the  Jew  would  make  to  his  argument,  which  urges  the 
necessity  of  calling  on  Christ  in  order  to  be  saved :  *  How  shall 
one  call  on  him,  unless  he  is  first  a  believer  in  him,  t.  c,  first 
persuaded  that  he  is  the  proper  object  of  religious  invocation  I 
And  how  shall  he  believe  this,  provided  no  declaration  of  it  has 
been  made  to  him  !  And  how  can  such  a  declaration  be  made, 
unless  by  a  messenger  or  preacher  duly  commissioned  ?  For 
the  Scripture  itself  bestows  its  encomium  on  such  messengers, 
and  thus  impliedly  recognizes  the  importance  of  them.'  To  all 
this  the  apostle  gives  an  answer  in  the  sequel,  verse  1 6  seq. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  (with  Grotiu?)  we  sup- 
pose the  apostle  to  introduce  an  objector  as  speaking  here  in  the 
person  of  an  unbelieving  Jew,  or  whether  (with  Tholuck  and 
most  commentators)  we  suppose  the  apostle  himself  to  utter  the 
words  in  question.  If  we  attribute  them  to  the  apostle,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  be  uttering  what  an  objector  would  naturally  say. 
Kor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  which  comes  from  an  ob- 
jector fe  false.  The  speciousness  of  an  objection  consists  in  the 
claims  of  some  part  of  it  to  be  considered  as  true.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  objector  here  is  correct,  if  you  allow  him  his  premises ; 
i*  e.,  it  is  true  that  men  first  believe  on  a  Saviour,  before  they 
will  call  upon  him,  etc.  But  the  main  question  here  after  all 
is,  whether  the  fact  assumed  as  a  basis  of  all  this  reasoning,  viz., 
that  the  Jew  had  not  heard  the  gospel,  is  true.  The  apostle  pro- 
ceeds in  the  sequel  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  whole  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

How  (hen  shall  they  call  [on  him]  in  whom  they  have  not  he- 
Ueved"^  7ro>s  ovv  .  .  .  hrioTevcrav ;  i,  e.,  how  shall  they  ])ray  to 
him,  do  religious  homage  to  him,  who  is  not  the  object  of  belief 
or  confidence?  Ovv  marks  here  a  relation  to  the  foregoing 
assertions.  "  It  is  used,"  says  Passow,  **  in  interrogative  sen- 
tences, with  reference  to  preceding  assertions  which  are  con- 

*  Dc  Wcttc,  Meyer,  Alford  and  others  agree  with  the  above  interpreta- 
tion. Alfonl  says :  Kvplov  is  "  used  here  of  Christ  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the 
next  verse  shows.  There  is  hardly  a  stroufxcr  proof,  or  one  more  irrcfrajra- 
l)Ic  by  those  who  deny  the  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Lord,  of  the  unhesitating 
aj)pUcation  to  liiiu  by  the  apostle  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  Joliovah." 
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ceded.**  So  here,  the  objector  (or  Paul  in  his  place)  says, 
'Conceding now  that  all  who  call  on  him  shall  be  saved,  yet  how 
can  men  call  on  one  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  etc  ? '  By 
Baying  this  he  aims  to  apologize  for  tlie  unbelief  of  many  Jews 
who  still  rejected  the  Saviour.  Ei?  6v  here  must  mean  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  /for  surely  he  is  the  specific  object  of  faith  or  belief, 
about  which  the  i^stle  is  here  discoursing^.  And  how  shall  they 
believe  [on  him]  cfv^m  they  have  not  heard;  ino^  Bk  TriarTeva-ovarLv 
[jeh  avrov]  ov  ov#c  T^KCixrav ;  That  is,  before  one  can  believe  on 
a  Saviour,  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  him ;  this  Saviour 
must  be  proclaimed  to  him.  OC  here  is  the  Genitive  governed 
by  YJKovaav ;  "  verba  sensus  gaudent  Genitive.*'  —  Kiypvo-o-ovros, 
a  preacher,  is  one  who  proclaims  in  pubhc  any  matter,  who  pub- 
lishes aloud ;  in  the  Hebrew  ^ttoia. 

(15)  And  how  skaU  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?  ttco?  ol 
.  .  ,  diroaraKSHTi ;  i.  «.,  unless  they  are  divinely  commissioned ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  21.  As  it  is  written,  Ka^u>^  yeypairroL.  The 
connection  of  the  sentiment  here  presents  some  difficulty.  But 
the  course  of  the  thought  seems  to  be  this,  viz., '  the  importance 
of  the  heralds  of  salvation  is  implied  in  the  high  commendation 
which  the  Scripture  bestows  upon  them.'  This  is  indeed  truly 
implied  in  the  words  quoted ;  for  why  should  these  heralds  be 
spoken  of  with  high  and  joyful  commendation,  if  they  are  not 
important  instruments  in  the  salvation  of  men  ?  So  the  speaker 
in  this  case,  in  making  this  quotation,  illustrates  what  he  has 
just  suggested  respecting  the  importance  of  the  heralds  of  salva- 
tion. 

Ifow  beautifid  are  the  feet  of  those  who  publish  salvation,  who 
proclaim  good  tidings,  «s  wpcuoi  , .  .  ra  ayaAa.  The  Septuagint 
translates  thus :  c[>9  u>pa  hrX  riav  opiuiv,  c[>9  ttoSc?  evayy^kiZpiJiivofv 
oKo^  eiprjvrj^,  ws  cvayycXi^o^cvov  ayaSd !  So  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus ;  and  I  suppose  that  after  the  latter  o)9  the  translator  must 
have  supplied  in  his  own  mind  the  word  7ro8€5,  in  order  to  make 
out  a  sense  which  would  be  good.  The  Hebrew  runs  thus: 
"  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  who  pro- 
claims glad  tidings,  who  publishes  peace,  who  makes  proclama- 
tion of  good  ! "  Is.  lii.  7.  Paul,  in  translating,  has  abridged  the 
original  Hebrew. —  Ot  TroSe^s,  feet,  i.  e.,  a  part  of  the  person  taken 
for  the  whole ;  as  often  in  Hebrew,  and  so  in  other  languages ; 
comp.  Acts  V.  9.  The  reason  why  ot  ttoSc?  is  here  chosen 
rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  person  wotild  seem  to  be^  that  the  heralds  who  proclaim  any 
thing  (o'n-sac),  travel  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  discharge 
their  duty.  Saltation,  clprjvrjv,  oib^,  good  in  its  most  extensive 
sense.  —  EvayycAtfw  means  primarily,  according  to  its  etymology, 
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to  publish  good  news.  But  secondarily,  it  conveys  only  the  gen- 
eral idea  to  puUish  ;  consequently  it  takes  after  it  the  Ace.  of  a 
noun  indicating  the  thing  published,  as  here  dfrqimjiv  .   .    .  ra 

(10)  Bvi  all  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel,  dAA*  ov  irdtn-c^  .  .  . 
cvoyycXiw;  t.  e.,  notwithstanding  what  you  say  (dXXa  concedes), 
still  it  is  true,  the  apostle  replies,  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  has 
been  published  have  not  become  obedient  to  it  Ihr  Isaiah  saith, 
Lordy  who  hath  believed  our  report?  "Ho-otas  .  .  .  tummv;  Is. 
liii.  1.  That  is,  the  prophet  complains  that  the  declarations  made 
respecting  the  Messiah  are  not  credited  by  those  who  hear  them. 
Here  then  is  an  example  of  Jews  who  hear  and  believe  not ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  asserted  by  Isaiah,  which  the  apostle  now  as- 
serts ;  so  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  producing  a  new  or 
strange  charge. 

(17)  Faith  then  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
Gody  apa  •  .  .  0€oi) ;  t.  6.,  the  very  quotation  you  make  concedes 
the  principle,  that  the  gospel  must  first  be  published  before  men 
can  be  taxed  with  cidminality  for  unbelief;  for  Isaiah  complains 
of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  published,  —  'H  8c  okotj  Sui  pi^fwroi 
Tov  0€ov,  t. «.,  the  word  of  Grod,  the  gospel,  must  first  be  prt>- 
claimed  before  it  can  be  heard,  understood,  and  believed.  The 
verse  I  take  to  be  the  suggestion  of  the  objector.  He  means  to 
insist  by  it,  that  many  of  the  Jews  are  not  culpable  for  unbelief, 
iuiUiuiuch  as  they  have  not  heard  the  gospel,  and  hearing  it  is  nec- 
ess;iry  to  the  believing  of  it. 

(18)  The  apostle  admits  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  viz., 
that  faith  cometh  by  hearing ;  but  he  denies  the  fcict  which  wa.^ 
implied  in  the  statement  of  it,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  had  not  heard,  t.  c,  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  hear.  So  the  sequel :  but  I  reply :  Have  they 
not  heard?  AXXa  Xeyta  .  .  .  T^Kowray ;  Mcvowyc,  yes,  verity; 
compounded  of  fiev,  ovv,  and  yi.  Mevovv  asserts,  and  yc  increases 
the  intensity  of  the  assertion.  In  the  firj  ovk  before  rjKovaay,  the 
firj  is  the  sign  of  interrogation,  and  ovk  simply  qualifies  the  verb ; 
see  New  Test,  Gramm.  §  153.  5. 

Their  sound  hath  gone  forth,  etc,  €U  iraauv  .  .  .  ra  pij/tara  aviw, 
quoted  from  Ps.  xix.  5,  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which  here 
follows  the  Hebrew.  *0  ^oyyos  avrtuv,  in  the  original  Psalm, 
means  the  voice  or  sound  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  show  or 
declare  in  all  the  earth  that  he  who  made  them  is  God,  and  the 
God  of  glory.  The  apostle  seems  to  use  the  words  in  this  place 
simply  as  the  vehicle  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  they  were  very  con- 
venient and  appropriate.  The  expressions  maay  rrp^  ytjy  and 
ra  Tripara  t^  oUovfjLonfjs,  are  conunon  and  figurative  expressions 
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to  designate  the  idea  of  far  and  wide,  what  is  unlimited  in  extent, 
etc.  As  originally  employed  by  the  Psalmist,  th(;y  may  Ihj  taken 
in  their  greatest  latitude.  As  used  by  the  apostle,  they  may  be 
taken  in  the  like  latitude  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned  ;  for  it 
is  of  them,  and  them  only,  that  he  is  here  particularly  s})eaking. 

(19)  But  1  sayy  oAAa  Xcyw,  %.  «.,  I  reply  again  in  reference  to 
the  opportunity  of  the  Jews  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  tlie  gos- 
pel. Doth  not  Israel  know?  Mrf  *l<rparj\  ovk  tyvm;  What — is 
not  said,  and  has  been  matter  of  much  controversy.  To  me, 
however,  it  seems  plain,  that  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  subse- 
quent context ;  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  sentiment  is :  '  Doth  not 
Israel  know  (as  I  have  before  said,  verses  11,  12),  that  the  Grcn- 
tiles  are  to  be  received  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  to  be 
cast  off  for  unbelief  ? '  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  quote  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  which  show  that  the  ancient  prophets 
have  explicitly  declared  the  same  thing.  Reiche  construes  the 
phrase  thus:  *Has  not  [God]  loved  or  acknowledged  Israel ? ' 
Comp.  Amos  iii.  2.  Hos.  viii.  5.  Rom.  xi.  2.  But  I  cannot  re- 
gard this  as  congruous  with  the  context.  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Do 
Wette  and  others,  agree  with  the  explanation  above. 

First t  Moses  saithy  irpwros  Mtavaij^  Xiyet,  ITpo>T09  I  understand 
here  as  meaning^rs^  in  point  or  order  of  time,  like  the  Hebrew 
lii£K*n :  comp.  the  Lex.  under  irpoiros.  I  will  move  you  to  jealousy 
by  thitt  which  is  no  nation,  1  will  excite  you  to  indignation  by  a 
foolish  people  ;  cyw  .  .  .  TrapofyyiQ)  v/xas ;  i.  e.,  I  will  make  you 
jealous,  by  receiving  to  favor  those  whom  you  regard  as  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  the  people  (€^vo^,  *^ia),  viz.,  the  Gentiles ; 
I  will  render  you  indignant,  by  receiving  to  favor  &  foolish  people, 
iaj  *^ia .  The  Hebrew  baj  designates  one  that  is  spiritually  fool- 
ish, u  «.,  a  wicked,  unbelieving  person,  who  contemns  God.  "  The 
fool  (baj)  hath  said  in  his  heart:  There  is  no  Grod."  "  Fools 
(  o'^^M  )  make  a  mock  at  sin."  Consequently  the  epithet  dmjveTo^ 
here  designates  a  wicked  or  idolatrous  people.  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  is :  '  I  will  receive  to  my  favor  the  heathen  whom  you 
regard  as  despicable,  and  who  are  without  Grod  and  without  hoi>e 
in  the  world.'  In  Deut.  xxxii.  21  (from  which  these  words  are 
quoted),  Grod  complains  of  the  Jews,  that  they  had  apostatized 
from  him  and  gone  after  idols,  and  thus  provoked  his  jealousy 
and  indignation.  Because  they  had  so  done,  he  declares  that  he 
will,  at  some  future  period,  provoke  them,  and  excite  their  jeal- 
oasj,  by  receiving  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  people  in  their  stead. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Moses  (in  Deut.  xxxii.  21) 
had  in  view  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  in  gospel  times.  It  is 
enough  for  the  apostle's  purpose,  that  the  same  principle  is  devel- 
oped in  the  wordb  of  Moses,  which  is  developed  by  the  reception 
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of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church  in  his  time.  Now  as  the 
Jews  were  jealous  and  angry  because  of  this  reception,  so  the 
a[H>stle  might  appeal  to  the  declarations  of  Moses,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  very  same  views  and  sentiments  which  he  had  been 
teaching. 

(20)  But  Isaiah  ctnnes  oiU  boldly  and  says,  ^Hacua^  ^  .  .  . 
Xc^-ci.  In  avoToXfjL^  the  diro,  as  of^en,  augments  the  signification. 
Itrasjoiind  bjf  those  who  sought  me  noty  I  manifested  myself  to 
those  urho  did  not  inquire  ajier  me,  cvpe^v  ....  c?rcpo>ru>cri; 
i.  e^  the  idolatrous  Grentiles,  who  did  not  seek  afler  God,  have, 
through  the  gospeU  been  brought  near  to  him,  and  he  has,  in 
Christy  disclosed  himself  to  those  who  were  before  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  him  and  made  no  inquiries  for  him.  The  passage  is 
quoteil  from  Is.  Ixv.  l.-^acpn  «ft  "raaTDS  Axttj  vSA  "vp^trri^.  The 
apostle  follows  the  Seventy  here  in  sense ;  but  has  reversed  the 
order  of  the  dauses.  The  more  literal  and  exact  shade  of  mean- 
ing in  the  Hebrew  is :  /  am  sought  after  [viz,,  as  an  object  of  re- 
ligious inquiry  and  worship]  6y  those  who  have  not  [hitherto] 
aslrd  after  mey  I  €unft}und  by  those  who  did  not  seek  for  me. 

Thus  fiu:  the  apostle  quotes  in  respect  to  the  reception  of  the 
GiMUiles ;  but  the  r^ection  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief;  or  at 
leiAst  tlieir  unbelief  itself,  which  implies  their  consequent  rejec- 
tion, is  now  brought  to  view. 

(21)  BfU  tmto  Israel  he  saith  :  AU  the  day  long  have  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people^  irpoq  8^  .  .  . 
ttiTiXcyoiTo.  'OXi^  Ti;v  ^fiyxu^,  Oi'^n^S  continudUy,  constantly,  with' 
out  intermission  ;  which  implies  long  and  persevering  efibrts  on 
the  i>art  of  God's  messengers  to  the  Jews,  and  peculiar  hardness 
of  heart  and  blindness  of  mind  on  their  part.  To  stretch  out  the 
hands^  is  to  address  by  way  of  inviting,  beckoning,  beseeching, 
warning ;  comp.  Prov.  i.  24. — ^ATct^ouvra  characterizes  unbelief 
in  what  is  said  by  God's  messengers;  dvriXcyoFro,  contradiction^ 
or  gainsaying. 

Thus  hiis  the  apostle  shown  once  more,  and  in  a  way  different 
from  that  which  he  took  in  chap,  iv.,  that  the  Grentiles  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Jews,  as  to  gospel  privileges,  and  that 
God  may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  ancient  promises  and 
declarations,  cast  off  the  Jews,  when  they  persist  in  unbehef,  and 
receive  believing  Gentiles  as  his  people  in  their  stead.  The  re- 
pulsive nature  of  this  doctrine  to  the  feelings  of  his  proud  and 
self-righteous  countrymen,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  a^^ostle 
recurs  to  it  so  of^en,  and  enforces  it  by  such  repeated  appeals  to 
the  Old  Testament 
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Ths  tpostle  having;  thus  plainly  aitverted  the  rojootion  of  the  Jewc,  and  tho  nvrp- 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  into  their  place  ka  the  |ieoi)le  of  <it)«l.  now  iir«»oii*tls  tu  fiii:^"  t 
rarioas  consideratioua  which  mif(ht  Mrve  to  curn.'ct  the  wnui;;  vif\^n  thnt  h:s  ruiin- 
trymen  would  probably  entertain  in  rp>;ard  to  the  gcucrnl  (i(t;Iuralioii><  whii  ii  hv  huil 
Just  made.  The  Jew  would  very  naturally  a^k  (ai«  Tnul  iiu;r;:ests  in  ver.  Ij:  **  l:*  it 
true,  then,  tlmt  God  has  actually  cast  his  jieople  awny.  to  whom  iK>rtaii.ed  the  artitf}- 
tionand  tbefiory  and  the  covenant^  and  the  promise's  ?  Cun  thii*  be  consiftont  with 
the  nnmeroiM  promises  which  he  made  to  Abraham,  and  which  he  often  cuutinned 
and  repeated  to  his  posterity  ' " 

The  apostle  proceeds  in  this  chapter  to  answer  these  questions.  Tic  fIiows  in  verses 
1—6,  that  now,  asformerly  in  timen  of  the  greatest  dcclenfion,  God  ha^  titill  a  rem- 
nant among  bis  people  who  are  true  believers,  t.  ^ .,  belonp^  to  tlie  spiritual  S4>ed  of 
Abraham.  But  tliis  remnant  arc,  as  lie  has  already  maintained  in  chaiis.  viii.  ix., 
thofie  whom  the  election  of  God  according  to  his  iuri>OM>s  of  j;;racu  hus  made  the 
subjects  of  bis  mercy,  and  who  are  not  saved  by  thci**  own  merits;  while  the  n'>t  are 
given  np  to  tlicir  own  hardness  of  lieart  and  blindneffl  of  min<l,  even  as  tlieir  own 
Scriptures  have  expressly  foretold,  verses  (J — 10.  Yet  it  will  not  always  remain  thuH. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  nation  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  church.  Their  present  general  unbelief  is  now  the  occasion  of  the  go«i)eI 
being  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  increase  of  the  ('hrl^tian  church  among 
them;  so  that  even  their  rc>}cction  has  been  tlie  occahion  of  blettsinprs  to  othen*  lluw 
much  more  then  is  to  be  hoped,  A*om  their  general  return  to  God !  verses  11—15. 

Tliis  return  must  take  place.  The  nation,  from  its  ori.irin,  were  consecrattHi  to  Go<1, 
and  they  must  yet  return  to  him;  for  although  some  of  its  branches  were  Lmken  off 
because  of  unbelief,  and  others  were  grafted  in  to  supply  their  place,  yet  in  due  time 
tliey  will  be  again  received.  The  Gentiles,  therefore,  who  have  been  grafteil  in,  can 
have  no  reason  to  indulge  in  pride  and  boasting  on  account  of  this.  Nor  ought  they 
to  demean  themselves  loftily  towards  the  Jews,  who  were  yet  to  be  receivcil  lack 
to  tlie  divine  fiivor,and  Ihlly  restored  as  the  i)copIeof  G(k1,  vers.  IG — 27.  A>tI:ou<(!i 
they  are  now  enemies  of  the  gospel,  good  comes  to  the  Gentiles  through  this;  a::d 
the  promises  made  to  their  fathers  of  old  are  not  forgotten,  and  will  yet  be  fully 
carried  into  execution,  vers.  28,  29.  Although  now  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  they  will 
obtain  mercy  in  the  like  manner  as  the  (Jientiles  have  obtained  it  who  wore  once  in 
tlic  same  state,  vers.  30, 31.  For  God  has  showed  both  Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  that 
they  were  included  in  unbelief  and  justly  subject  to  tlic  condemning  sentence  of  the 
law ;  and  he  has  suffered  them  to  come  into  such  a  state,  that  he  might  display,  in 
the  more  signal  manner,  his  mercy  toward  them,  ver.  82.  The  ways  and  judgments 
of  God  in  his  proceedings  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
wisdom;  they  arc  deep  and  unfathomable  my&tcrles,  which  can  be  fully  searche<l  out 
and  known  only  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  We  can  admire  and  adore,  but  never  fathom 
tlie  depths  thereof,  vers.  33  —  36. 

Is  there  not  then,  something  more  in  these  awful  mysteries,  than  wliat  those  admit 
or  believe  who  strenuously  reject  the  doctrine  of  election?  On  the  ground  which 
they  maintain,  I  do  not  see  why  the  mind  of  the  apostle  should  be  so  dec])ly  affected 
with  the  mysterious  and  unseartlinlAe  nature  of  the  whole  transaction.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  obvious  remark ;  but  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whether  it  has  not  an 
important  bearing  on  the  exegesis  of  chaps,  viii.  ix.  xi.,  and  some  other  parts  of  this 
epistle.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Paul  had  something  more  in  his  mind,  than 
they  have  who  read  him  in  the  manner  stated  —  something  different  also  from  that 
which  they  admit. 

(1)  I  say  then,  Aeyco  ovv,  the  words  of  an  objector:*  *  If  this  be 

*  Kathcr  perhaps  a  false  inference  which  might  be  made  from  what  pre- 
cedes, and  introduced  here  i:i  order  to  be  refated. 

31* 
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true  which  you  affirm,  then  must  it  not  follow,  that  GJod  has  rejected 
his  chosen  people  ?  '  His  own  people^  tov  Xoov  avrov, ».  e.,  his  own 
peculiar  people,  the  Jews.  And  here  the  objector  means  by 
Xaov  avrov,  the  whole  of  the  nation,  as  the  sequel,  which  exhibits 
the  answer,  evidently  shows. 

Paul  replies  that  an  universal  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not 
meant  to  be  affirmed  by  what  he  had  said.  He  adduces  himself 
as  an  exception  to  such  a  rejection,  and  a  proof  that  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  asserted  by  him. —  Kai  yap  cyoi  k,  t.  \-,for  Imjfse^ 
or  even  I,  The  xal  in  this  case  qualifies  cyw  as  an  intensive  par- 
ticle, wliich  is  best  rendered  as  above.  'IcrpcnyXiriT^,  i,  e^  a  des- 
cendant of  Israel.  *Ek  <nr^/Aaros  *Appadfi  is  only  a  synonyme 
with  the  preceding  expression  for  the  purpose  of  amplification, 
or  with  particular  reference  to  the  same  phrase  which  is  often  re- 
peated in  the  Old  Testament — ^\rJ9  Beytofjuv,  so  he  describes 
himself  in  Phil.  iii.  5.  It  is  merely  a  circumstance  of  par- 
ticularity in  description,  which  serves  to  make  it  more  impressive. 

(2)  bad  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whom  he  foreknew,  omc 
....  vpoeyvwy  i,  e^  whom  he  biefbre  determined  or  decided  should 
be  his  people.  In  other  words,  he  has  not  utterly  rejected  the 
Jewish  people,  whom  he  from  the  first  ordained  to  be  his  people. 
See  on  wpocyi^tD  in  chap.  viii.  29,  and  ccwnpare  ver.  29  below. 
The  sentiment  plainly  is  such  as  is  developed  in  chap.  viii.  28,  by 
the  ovs  irpoeyvu  k,  r.  X. ;  and  the  choice  of  language  here,  seems 
j)huiily  to  have  reference  to  the  words  there  employed.  The  sen- 
timont  is,  that  tlie  oifcara  TrpoSta-ty  jcXi/rot  among  the  Jews  are  by 
no  moans  cast  off. 

Know  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  says  in  Mijah  f  rj  ovk  .... 
1^  ypa<^i^  t.  e^  in  that  part  or  portion  of  it  which  is  cited  by  the 
name  of  Elijah,  because  it  contains  his  history.  The  division  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses  was  made  by 
Hugo  de  Cardinalis  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  the  famous  printer  and  editor,  Robert  Stephens.  Of 
course,  reference  to  the  Scriptures  in  ancient  times  was,  as  above, 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that  now  practised.  So  the  Rabbins 
cite,  in  the  Mishna ;  and  so  the  Greek  authors  were  accustomed 
to  cite  Homer ;  e*  g,<,  iv  r^  twv  vcSv  KaraAoyo),  in  the  caicdogue  of 
the  ships;  comp.  Mai^  xii.  26,  hrl  tov  pdrov,  t.  e.,  in  the  passage 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  burning  bush.  The  ^  is  the  mere 
sign  of  interrogation.  'O9,  when  ;  so  it  often  signifies.  *Evn7- 
Xavci  ....  Kara,  means  to  jjiead  againstj  to  make  intercession 
against ;  as  cvrvyx*"'*"'  •  •  •  •  ^^  means  to  intercede  for, 

(3)  Kvpcc  ....  ikovy  cited  from  1  K.  xix.  10,  ad  sensum  and 
with  contractions.  The  Hebrew  text  runs  thus:  "And  he 
[Ely ah]  said,  lam  very  jealous  for  Jehovah,  the  Grod  of  hosts; 
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foir  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thj  covenant,  they  have 
destroyed  thine  altars,  and  killed  thy  prophets ;  and  I  only  am 
left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."  The  prophet  com- 
plains, in  these  wordd,  of  what  he  supposed  to  he  the  univer>al 
i^M>stasy  of  Israel.  KaTetj-Kcu/reu/,  lit.  digged  down  ;  for  altars  wei-c 
usually  made  with  stones  and  earth  or  turf,  so  thai  digging  down 
characterizes  the  kind  of  effort  necessary  to  destroy  tliem  —  liiv 
ilnixT^y,  natural  or  animated  life  ;  often  so  in  the  Hebrew ;  comp. 
Matt.  IL  20.  To  seek  one's  life^  u  e.,  to  seek  to  take  away  one's 
life,  is  a  Hebraism. 

{^^)Divine  response,  )(fnifuiTurfw^f  from  xp^M^t^<*>>  '^  do  public 
business,  to  give  public  responses,  etc.  In  tlie  New  Testament,  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  response  or  warning  of  the  true  God. — 
*£/iavT^  Dativus  commodi,  for  myself,  t.  e,,  for  my  service. — 
^£irraicco7(iXtovs  or^pas,  the  number  seven  is  probably  employed 
here  in  the  way  of  a  round  number,  t .  e.,  a  definite  instead  of  an 
indefinite  number.  So  the  Romans  were  wont  to  use  sexcenti; 
and  in  like  manner  70  and  40  are  frequently  used  in  the  Scnp- 
ture.  The  idea  is :  a  very  considerable  number.  Bowed  the  knee, 
cfcofu/rou'  yow,  a  part  of  the  religious  8cr\'ioe  rendered  to  idols ; 
the  attitude  is  indicative  of  reverence  and  supplication.  Baal 
(bra)  was  the  name  of  the  principal  god  among  the  Canaanites, 
Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  The  Phenicians 
called  him  "'ainst  {Adoni)^  and  the  Greeks  *A8ov&.  T^  Baak,  with 
the  fem.  article  ry ;  and  so  also  in  the  Sept,  in  Hos.  ii.  8.  Jer.  ii. 
8.  xi.  13.  xix.  5.  Zeph.  L  4,  also  Tobit  i.  5.  To  explain  the  fem. 
of  the  article  (for  Baal  generally  has  the  masc  article),  Erasmus, 
Beza,  and  Grotius,  sup|x>ie  that  17  cuccoi^  is  understood,  so  that  the 
full  expression  would  be  rg  €ik6vi  BooX.  Others  suppose  that 
there  was  a  female  deity  by  the  name  of  Baal,  *.  e.,  the  moon ; 
like  r^t  and  nabTp  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.  xliv.  17,  18,  19,  25),  which 
were  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  the  objection  to  this  is, 
that  in  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  17  BaoX  (fem.)  is  the  same  as  6  MoX6)( 
(masc).  Others  suppose  that  Baal  was  dvSpoyvvrjs,  a  hermaphro- 
dite divinity,  and  so  might  take  either  6  or  17 ;  like  the  Latin 
Deus  Lunus  and  JDea  Luna ;  and  this  seems  most  probable,  at 
least  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  The  fem. 
article  may  be  applied  in  the  way  of  contempt ;  just  as  Moham- 
med (Koran  Sur.  LHI.)  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  heathen 
Arabians,  who  had  gods  with  fem.  names ;  and  so  in  Arabic,  the 
name  of  an  idol  is  God  (in  the  fem.);  and  so  the  Rabbins  call  idol 
gods,  mnbx,  godi  (fem.). 

(5)  In  like  manner,  then,  even  at  the  present  tims,  there  is  a 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  ovnjDs  koi  .  .  .  .  ycyovcy ; 
f.  6.,  as  in  ancient  times  when  it  appeared  to  the  prophet  Elijah 
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as  if  apostasy  was  universal  among  his  countrymen,  there  were 
not  a  few  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  so  at  the  present 
time,  although  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  appears  to  be  nearly  uni- 
versal, yet  God  has  a  people  among  them,  viz.,  all  such  as  he  has 
of  his  mercy  chosen  to  everlasting  life ;  comp.  viii.  28,  seq.  ix. 
15,  16,  23,  27.  The  ovv  introduces  an  inference  from  what  pre- 
cedes. OvTCDs  ovv  means :  *  Such  then  being  the  case,'  or  *  cir- 
cumstances being  as  I  have  now  related.' — Kat  qualifies  Iv  r^vw 
Kaipio,  according  to  the  version.. — A  remnant,  Xei/t/to,  i,  e.  a  small 
number,  a  part  which  though  considerable  in  itself  is  small  com- 
pared with  another  part.  So  here,  the  number  of  Jewish 
believers,  although  then  considerable  and  important,  was  small 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  unbelievers.  Consequently 
Aet/x/xa  may  be  used  to  designate  it;  comp.  ix.  27. — Kar  itcXoyrfv 
xdpLTo^  according  to  an  election  which  is  not  made  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  but  of  mercy.  God  has  not  chosen  Jewish  believers 
unto  salvation,  because  their  obedience  first  made  them  the 
objects  of  his  choice ;  but  he  chose  them  because  he  had  mercy 
on  them ;  comp.  the  texts  cited  above  from  Rom.  ix.,  and  the 
commentary  on  them. 

(6)  BiU  if  it  be  of  grace,  then  it  is  not  at  all  of  works,  ci  oc  .  . . 
epyayv ;  i,  e,,  if  God's  cKAoyi},  his  choosing  this  Act/x/xa  to  salvation, 
be  gratuitous  on  his  part,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  cf  tpyuiv,  L  e,, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  degree  meritorious. — Otherwise  grace  would 
be  no  longer  grac£,  cttcI  rj  .  .  .  x^P^^  >  *•  ^'j  *^  *^^^  were  not  so, 
then  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  grace  in  our  salvation ; 
for  if  men  are  chosen  on  account  of  any  merit  or  desert,  then 
g7'ace  is  not  the  ground  of  their  being  chosen,  but  merit ;  which 
would  contradict  the  very  idea  of  grace.  See  Comm.  on  ix. 
.15,  seq. 

But  if  of  works,  then  it  is  not  ai  all  of  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work,  ct  8c  .  .  .  ^cdv  ;  the  mere  converse  of  the  preceding 
sentiment,  and  most  probably  a  gloss  from  the  margin.  It  is 
omitted  in  Codices  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  47,  and  in  the  Cop- 
tic, Armenian,  ^thiopic,  Vulgate  and  Italic  versions;  also  in 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Damascenus,  Jerome,  and  generally  in 
the  Latin  Fathers,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Tho- 
luck,  Flatt,  and  others,  regard  it  as  spurious.  At  all  events,  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  sentiment  of  the  passage;  but  is  merely 
the  counterpart  of  the  preceding  sentiment. 

(7)  What  then,  ri  ovv;  i.  e.,  what  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
that  which  I  have  been  saying  ?  That  which  Israel  sought  after 
he  hath  not  obtained,  o  cTri^r/rct  ....  iirirvx'^ ;  i*  e.,  the  justifica- 
tion which  he  sought  to  obtain  by  his  own  merit  (comp.  x.  3),  he 
has  not  obtained.     Tovro  is  a  more  approved  reading  than  tovtov; 
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although  hnrvyxovtii  almost  always  governs  the  genitive  in  Greek, 
it  occasionally  takes  the  Accusative.  See  Ilenn.  ad  Vig(T,  p. 
760,  and  Kuhn.  Gr.  II.  p.  26. 

^ut  the  election^  ^  8c  ^xAoyi^  t*.  e.,  the  elect,  the  abstract,  (as 
grammarians  say)  being  put  for  the  concrete,  as  is  often  the  case, 
e.  g.,  Rom.  ii.  26,  27,  etc.  The  meaning  is :  '  Although  the  Jews, 
who  have  sought  ju::tification  by  their  own  merit,  have  altogether 
failed  as  to  obtaining  this  end  in  this  way ;  yet  tliose  who  arc 
called  according  to  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  (viii.  28),  who 
are  justified  by  his  mercy  tlirough  Christ  Je^us,  have  obtained 
justification  in  a  way  which  others  rejected ;  and  thei*efore  they 
have  not  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.* 

And  the  rest,  ol  8c  XotiroLj  i.  c,  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews, 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  cxAoyiJ — ^^ETrw/xo^i/o-av,  were 
Uinded.  The  word  Tnapoi  is  equivalent  to  ri'^Xck ;  and  the  verb 
9r(iy>du>  (in  the  active  voice)  means  to  vtake  blinds  but  in  the  pas- 
sive, to  be  blind,  to  become  Uind,  etc  It  is  applied  in  a  secondary 
sense  to  the  mind;  and  so  the  apostle  here  employs  it.  By  its^elf 
it  indicates  state  or  condition ;  but  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  cause  or  agent  by  which  that  state  or  condition  is  produced. 
Thus  Ol  XotTTOi liTMi^t^'qfTQv  may  mean  merely, that  the  riiniiinder 
(the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews)  wei-e  in  a  state  of  blindness. 
Still,  it  is  capable  of  designating,  and  doubtless  does  here  desig- 
nate the  idea,  that  they  were  made  blind  by  the  agency  of  another, 
*.  e.,  God.  If  there  be  difficulty  in  admitting  this  sentiment, 
there  is  no  more  than  is  contained  in  chap,  ix,  17, 18  ;  where  see 
Commentary-  It  should  seem  tliat  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided,  by  any  candid  philologist,  that  the  text  does  both  therC; 
and  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  assert,  that  in  some  sense  or 
other  the  agency  of  God  is  concerned  with  the  hardening  of  sin- 
ners. In  what  sense,  I  have  endeavored  there  to  answer  in  a 
Scriptural  manner.  And  especially  in  verse  8,  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  an  agent  is  designated  who  is  in  some  w^ay  or  other  con- 
cerned with  the  6<l>&aXfJiovs  tov  firj  pXiiriiv,  i,  e.,  with  the  Traipojcrts 
of  Israel,  unless  we  do  away  by  violence  the  most  obvious  sense 
of  the  apostle's  words.  But  the  question  whether  it  is  asserted 
that  some  agency  on  the  part  of  God  is  concerned  with  all  tliis,^ 
and  the  question  whether  such  an  agency  is  concerned  as  makes 
God  the  proper  author  of  men's  moral  blindness  and  sins,  and 
interferes  with  the  free  agency  and  accountability  of  men  for  their 
own  actions,  is  a  very  different  one.  About  the  latter  the  Bible 
leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt:  see  James  i.  13,  14. 

(8)  Ka^ws  yeypaTTTcu  does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  what  fol- 
lows is  strictly  a  prediction.  It  is  a  clear  case  that  nothing  can 
be  decided  from  the  formida  of  quotation ;  for  very  different 
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formulas  precede  one  and  the  same  text,  quoted  for  one  and  the 
same  purpose.  Sameness  of  principle  in  the  two  cases  which  are 
brought  into  the  comparison,  is  here  denoted  by  KaSios ;  t.  c,  as  in 
ancient  times  God  declares  respecting  Israel  (Is.  xxix.  10.  Dcut. 
xxix.  4),  that  he  gives  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  blind  eyes,  and 
deaf  ears ;  so  now,  the  same  thing  is  true  respecting  unbelievers 
among  the  Jews ;  for  they  are  blinded,  cTrwpw^T^o-av. 

God  hath  given  them  a  slumbering  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  deep 
sleep,  cScoKcv  .  .  .  KaTavv^coi?.  The  original  Hebrew,  Tp?  "^3 
n^'n"in  T\>r\  tr\r\>  ca'^b^ ,  the  Seventy  have  rendered  thus :  "On 
TTCTTOTucev  v/jLa<s  Kvpio9  TTvcvfiaTi  Karavvieu}^.  But  the  apostle  in 
rendering  "rjOS ,  by  cScokc,  has  translated  ad  sensum  not  ad  verbum. 
The  Hebrew'  designates  the  specific  idea  of  pouring  out  on  the 
hardened  Jews  the  spirit  of  profound  sleep ;  while  Paul,  dropping 
the  particular  image  which  the  Hebrew  presents,  retains  only  the 
generic  idea  of  communicating  such  a  spirit  to  them.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  ajwstle  makes  his 
own  translation  de  novo  fix)m  the  Hebrew.  M/es  that  see  not,  and 
ears  that  hear  not,  unto  this  day,  6<f>&aXfjiov^  ....  r^fxipa^.  The 
original  Hebrew  in  Deut.  xxix.  4  runs  thus .  "  For  Jehovah  hath 
not  given  you  a  heart  to  understand,  nor  eyes  to  see,  nor  eare  to 
hear,  unto  this  day."  If  this  be  the  passage  which  Paul  had  in 
his  mind,  he  quotes  merely  ad  sensum.  The  Hebrew  declares, 
that  *  God  has  ?iot  given  Israel  seeing  eyes  and  hearing  ears ;' 
the  apostle  says,  that  '  he  has  given  them  eyes  that  see  not,  and 
ears  that  hear  not ;'  the  passage  in  Hebrew  is  in  the  negative 
form  as  to  the  verb,  and  in  the  affirmative  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence ;  while  Paul's  declaration  is  in  the  affirmative  form  as 
to  the  verb,  and  negative  as  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Is  the 
sense  the  same  in  both  ?  To  our  ear  this  latter  seems  to  indicate 
more  active  interposition  on  the  part  of  God ;  but  not  so  to  the  bib- 
lical writers,  who,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  regarded  these 
expressions  as  equivalent.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  from 
a  multitude  of  passages  which  assert  agency  on  the  part  of  Goil, 
when  at  the  very  same  time  the  wicked  (to  whom  this  agency 
has  respect)  are  represented  as  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin,  by 
their  own  voluntary  sins.  Comp.  what  is  said  in  chap.  ix.  17, 18, 
above. 

Dr.  Knapp  (in  his  New  Testament)  and  some  other  critics, 
suppose  that  Paul  has  quoted  6<l>&aX/jLov<s  k,  t.  A-  fix)m  Is.  vi.  10, 
and  that  lojs  Trj<s  ailjfjLepov  rfplpa^  belongs  not  to  the  quotation,  but 
contains  the  apostle's  own  words ;  and  so  Dr.  Knapp  has  maiked 
it  in  his  Testament,  placing  the  closing  member  of  the  parenthesis 
which  includes  the  quotation,  after  py^  aKorctv,  thus  joining  tta^  tt}^ 
ai^pcpov  rjpipa<s  with  ol  \onroi  C7roY>a).V v^crav.     But  tliis  attributes  an 
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idiom  to  Paul,  which  he  seems  to  have  made  a  very  uiirrcqiient 
use  of.  "Ews  T^s  <rqfjL€pov  17/4  cpas  belongs  to  the  Old  Test  anient,  to 
writers  who  chronicled  earlier  events  and  spoke  of  eailier  times, 
which  they  occasionally  compared  with  present  events  and  times. 
Moses  could  well  make  use  of  the  expression,  in  Dent.  xxix.  4 ; 
Paul  could  use  it,  for  he  has  once  employed  it  (2  Cor.  iii.  15  c(i>5 
ai^fjL€fXiv)y  where  it  is  exactly  the  expression  which  he  there 
needed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  probable  that  these  words 
are  his  in  Rom.  xi.  8. 

(9)  David  aho  says,  kcu  AavtS  Xeyci ;  i.  e.,  nor  arc  these  the 
only  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  the  same  sentiment,  or 
develop  the  same  principle.  David,  your  most  renowned  king, 
and  the  most  favorite  of  all  your  sacred  poets,  also  utters  senti- 
ments still  more  severe.  Let  their  table  he  a  snare  to  take  them, 
ajid  an  occasion  of  falling,  and  a  recompense  to  them,  yeurjSijrta 
....  avToi^,  t.  c,  let  their  season  of  enjoyment  and  refreshment, 
when  they  expect  quietude  and  pleasure,  and  feel  themselves  to 
be  safe,  prove  to  be  a  season  of  chastisement  and  of  danger  and 
of  righteous  retribution.  The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23  (22). 
The  Hebrew,  according  to  its  present  vowels,  runs  thus :  "  Let 
their  table  before  them  be  a  snare ;  yea,  a  gin  to  those  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  secure."  The  Septuagint  (Ps.  Ixix.  22)  has 
17  Tpdirc^a  avT(av  evwfjriov  avrcuv  etc  ?rayt8a  kcu  eU  dvTa7roSo<nv  xai  €t9 
a-KavSaXov;  so  that  the  apostle  seems  to  have  made  a  version 
somewhat  changing  the  order,  and  also  exchanging  some  of  the 
words  for  others  (putting  om-aTroSofm  for  avTairoSoanv),  and  leav- 
ing out  cvowrtov  avrojv.  He  has  also  added  ct?  ^pav,  in  order, 
apparently,  to  give  the  sense  of  cis  waytSa ;  for  cts  ^i/pav  means 
that  they  may  he  taken,  or  that  they  may  he  destroyed,  as  this  would 
follow  their  being  taken.  As  to  ct?  dyraTroSo/Lta  (Sept  cts  SanaTro- 
hocrw),  it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  and  the  Seventy  read  the  pres- 
ent Ilebrew  (o'^TaftttJb)  with  different  vowels  from  those  now  em- 
ployed, i,  C;  they  read  it  O'^iaifeiab  or  ti'^'O^h^b ,  for  a  recompense. 
To  this  rendering  and  pointing  no  good  objection  can  be  made, 
as  the  Hebrew  is  clearly  capable  of  it  The  present  Ilebrew 
conveys  a  different  sense.  For  a  net  or  gin,  ets  a-KavSakov,  Ti5i5iT3b. 
But  the  Seventy  have  frequently  rendered  this  word  by  o-kcli/- 
BaXov,  which  means  anything  whereby  another  stumbles  and 
falls  to  his  harm.  The  generic  idea  of  ^'^i^  is  retained  in 
(TKavSaXov. 

(10)  Let  their  eyes  he  darkened  so  that  they  cannot  see^  and 
their  hacks  always  he  howed  doion,  (TKcyrvorBrjnjXTav  .  .  .  (nryKafxil/ov ; 
i,  e,,  let  them  be  in  a  defenceless  and  hel[)less  state,  bowed  down 
wi:h  troubles  and  infirmities,  and  gropini^  in  the  darkness  of 
affliction.     Instead  of  rov  vCrrov  aurdv  ^ta-avrb^  (TvyKafUJ/ov  (Paul 
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and  the  Septuagint),  the  Hebrew  is  'WHn  n*^  W^yemffndke 
thou  their  loins  corUintuiUy  to  shake.  Here  again  the  apostle  has 
taken  the  passage  cid  sensiim.  This  expression,  in  Hebrew,  des- 
ignates the  tossing  of  the  body  hither  and  thither  on  account  of 
distress.  In  the  like  sense  is  hounng  down  the  back  always  to  be 
taken. 

These  repeated  instances  show  that  the  apostle  was  more  eolio- 
itous  about  the  general  sense  and  object  of  the  Old  Testament 
passages  than  he  was  about  the  costume  or  diction  of  them ;  a 
principle  which  he,  guided  as  he  was,  was  not  in  danger  of  abus- 
ing ;  one  also  which  maj  be  used  to  good  purpose  bj  us,  in 
sacred  criticism,  but  which  needs  to  be  very  closely  watched  in 
order  to  guard  it  against  abuse. 

As  to  the  general  sentiment  of  this  passage  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23, 
24,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the  somewhat  numerous 
passages  in  the  Psalms  which  contain  the  like  imprecations. 
Great  difficulty  is  found  in  such  passages  by  many  minds,  inas- 
much as  they  seem  to  be  so  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  those  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which  require  us  "to  love  our 
enemies,  to  bless  those  who  curse  us,  to  pray  for  those  who 
despitefully  use  and  persecute  us."  If  indeed  these  passages  in 
the  Psalms  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  mere  utterance  of  private  and 
personal  wishes  and  feelings,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  David,  as  king  and 
magistrate,  might  certainly  wish  the  punishment  of  the  seditious 
and  rebellious :  nay,  it  would  be  an  imperious  duty  for  him  to 
punish  them.  Kow  was  it  lawful  for  him  to  pray  that  the  same 
thing  might  be  done,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do  ?  Could  he  not 
express  desires  of  this  nature  without  the  spirit  of  revenge  f  Can- 
not we  wish  the  robber  and  the  assassin  to  be  apprehended  and 
punished,  yea  with  capital  punishment,  and  this  without  being 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and  a  thirst  for  blood  ?  No 
reasonable  man  can  deny  that  such  wishes  are  not  only  consistent 
with  benevolence,  but  prompted  by  it. 

The  apostle,  in  making  this  quotation,  need  not  be  supposed  to 
intend  anything  more,  than  to  produce  an  instance  from  the 
Psalms  wliere  the  same  principle  is  developed  as  is  contained  in 
the  assertions  which  he  had  made ;  t.  e.,  the  ancient  Scriptures 
speak  of  a  part  of  Israel  as  blind  and  deaf,  as  in  deep  distress 
and  under  heavy  punishment  because  of  their  unbelief  and  dis- 
obedience. What  happened  in  ancient  times  may  take  place 
again  ;  it  has  in  fact  happened  at  the  present  timo. 

(11)  Isay^  then^  hare  they  stumbled  so  as  to  foU  down  f  Xiyta 
oiv  .  .  .  ir€(niKri;  Language  of  the  objector,  who  inquires  with 
solicitude,  whether  such  |>assages  as  Paul  has  quoted  cau  be 
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meant  to  designate  the  final  casting  off  of  the  Jews.  O^  refers 
to  what  had  been  said  in  the  preceding  context.  The  form  of 
the  question :  /ai;  hrrojuorav  k.  r.  X.,  is  suggested  bj  the  use  of  the 
word  o-fcoi'SaXoi/  in  the  quotation  alK>ve. 

So  that  they  may  fall  down^  Z^a  wia-wci,  u  e^  have  the  Jews  stum- 
bled so  that  there  is  no  recovery  for  tliem,  so  that  thcj  must  fall 
entirely  down  ?  The  question  being  asked  by  ft?/,  implies  that 
he  who  puts  it  expects  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

Not  at  aU  ;  fitf  ycvoiro,  u  e.,  you  must  not  understand  me  as  at 
all  maintaining  their  Jincd  and  utter  rejection  and  ruin.  Fearful 
as  their  doom  is,  there  are  many  circumstances  respecting  it 
which  are  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration.  For  in  fact  this 
very  lapse  of  theirs,  i.  e.,  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  has  been  the  direct  occasion  of  its  being  preached  to  the 
Gentiles;  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  43.  viii.  11,  12.  xxii.  1 — 14.  —  Ilap- 
anrut/wTi,  lapse,,  offence^  stumbliny,  in  a  moral  sense.  —  liojrrjpia, 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the  salvation  which  it  proffers. 

To  provoke  them  to  jealousy,  cis  to  'nupairjXAtxroL  avrov9,  t.  e.,  to 
excite  the  Jews  to  be  jealous  on  account  of  the  privileges  and 
favors  bestowed  on  the  Gentiles  through  their  belief,  and  to  seek 
after  the  same  blessings  for  themselves. 

(12)  Now  if  their  lapse  has  been  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
their  deyradation  Vie  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  ci  3c  .  .  .  .  t^vwv,  Ac 
"  oiiitioai  continuandas  inservit."  —  IIA^vros  Koa-fiov,  if  their  lapse 
has  been  the  occasion  of  spiritual  riches  to  the  world,  t.  e.,  of 
spiritual  blessings  in  abundance.  —  Their  dimintUion,  '^Trrjfia 
avTwv,  i.  e.,  their  degradation,  rejection,  punishment,  has  occa- 
sioned abundance  of  spiritual  blessings  to  the  Gentiles.  How 
much  mare  their  fulness,  Troato  /toAAov  •  •  .  .  avrwv  /  UXrjfxtifjuOy 
is  here  the  antithesis  of  ijnifjfjja  ;  and  of  course  it  signifies  resto- 
ration to  favor,  a  copiousness  of  blessings  and  good  thing."*,  such 
as  would  follow  a  restoration.  The  sentiment  of  the  wliole  is : 
"  If  now  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  the  Jews  for  their 
unbelief  has  been  the  occasion  of  rich  and  numerous  blessings 
to  the  Gentiles,  then  surely  their  restoration  to  favor,  their  full 
reception,  will  redound  still  more  to  the  spiritual  riches  of  the 
world."  Some  understand  ^rrrjfia  and  irXi^ptofui  in  a  moral  sense, 
».  e.,  their  depraved  and  criminal  state,  and  their  restored  and  justi- 
fied state ;  but  the  construction  given  above  is  more  simple  and 
obvious ;  comp.  verse  1»5,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  rjmjfui  here 
=  airoPoX-q^  casting  off,  and  TrkrjpvjfjLa  (the  antithesis  of  rjm^fui) 
=  TrpocrXTfij/L';^  the  reception  to  favor. 

(IS)  JForJ say  this  toyou  G.nt'les,  vfitvyap  .  .  .  e^ccrt.  Tap 
makes  foma  difficulty  here;  and  it  is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  several  Co- 
dices minusc.y  Syr.,  Copt.  Damusc,  which  supply  8c,  and  thus  make 
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the  sense  facile.  But  it  is  admissible.  The  simplest  connection 
of  it  seems  to  be  an  implied  sentiment,  viz.,  "  the  ^XiJpcD/ia  ot*  the 
Jews  will  yet  be  accomplished ;  for  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles  in 
such  a  way  that  1  may  stir  up  the  Jews  and  contribute  to  their 
salvation."  In  this  case  keyta  is  connected  in  sense  with  clmaq  in 
ver.  14,  and  tlie  intervening  matter  is  considered  as  in  a  parenthe- 
sis. This  is  not  the  usual,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  more  easy  and 
natural  mode  of  exegesis.  The  apostle  is  very  careful,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  this,  while  he  fiilly  represents  the  unbelief  and  oiro- 
PoXrj  of  the  Jews,  not  to  give  occasion  to  boasting  or  exultation 
on  the  part  of  the  Grentiles. 

Inasmuch  €is  lam  indeed  an  apostle  of  the  Gen'iles^  I  do  honof 
to  ii,y  offic.\  €</>'  oo-oK  /A€v  ....  8o^(i).  McK  simplex^  t.  c,  without 
the  usual  8c  or  some  equivalent  particle  following  it.  But  it  is 
omitted  in  D.  E.  F.  G.  80.  al.  5.  Clar.  Boem.,  Ambrosiaster;  prob- 
ably because  no  8c  follows.  Where  /xa^  is  simplex^  it  =  the  Latin 
quidem^  equidem^  videlicet ;  but  oftentimes  caimot  be  rendered  at 
all  into  Enghsh,  nor  conveniently  into  Latin.  It  may  be  called 
/A€F  explicantis;  though  it  also  appears  to  have  an  affirmative 
and  concessive  force.  The  supposition  of  the  writer  who  thus 
oniT>lovs  it  is,  that  what  he  savs  will  of  course  be  conceded. 
Offi  e  of  the  ministry^  Auucovcav,  t.  c,  the  apostolic  office  of  PauL 
Ao^oL^u),  magni  cestimo^  honoro,  honore  officio. 

(14)  Ifly  any  means  1  may  excite  to  jeahtisy  some  of  my  kins- 
men  afier  tiie  jiesh^  and  save  some  of  them,  cittcjs  .  .  .  .  cf  avraiv. 
EtTTcos,  si  fieri  potest,  si  qua  ratione.  —  T^v  a-dpKo,  my  flesh,  i.  «., 
my  relatives,  ot  cnryycvcts  Kara  a-dpKOL,  comp.  Rom.  ix.  3.  8o  the 
Hebrew  *iba  often  means;  e.  g,,  Gren  xxix.  14.  Judg.  ix.  2. 
2  Sam.  V.  1.  Gen.  xxxvii.  27.  Is.  Iviii.  7.  The  meaning  of  the 
apostle  in  the  whole  passage  is :  "  I  extol  the  blessings  of  you 
Gentiles,  not  to  lift  you  up  with  pride,  but  in  order  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  Jew^s  to  the  distinguished  favors  w^hich  you  en- 
joy, and  which  they  have  lost  by  their  unbelief." 

(15)  ^or  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciliation  of 
the  world,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them  he  hvi  life  from  the  deadf 
Et  yap  ,  ,  .  .  Ik  v€Kpo)v ;  if  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  on  account 
of  their  unbelief,  has  been  the  occasion  of  reconciling  many  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  Grod,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them 
back  to  the  divine  favor  be,  but  as  it  were  a  general  [spiritual] 
resurrection  ?  Tap  marks  the  resuming  of  what  was  dropped  at 
verse  12  for  the  sake  of  further  explanation.  So  Reiche,  Meyer 
and  others.  —  KaroAAayiy  is  applied  to  the  conciliation  of  the 
heathen  to  God,  who  by  their  wicked  works  had  before  been 
enemies  to  him  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  his  promise.  — 
Koa-fiov  here,  as  often,  stands  for  the  heathen   Gentile  world. 
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Reception  to  fcBoor^  irpoo-Xi/i^i?,  t.  c^  admission  to  the  family  or 
church  of  Christ. 

Life  from  the  dcad^  {a>^  he  v€Kp(ov  some  (most  of  tlie  ancient  com- 
mentators and  some  recent  ones)  have  understood  literally ^  t.  «., 
as  indicating  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  meaning  thereby, 
that  when  the  Jews  should  be  brought  into  the  Christian  church 
as  a  body,  the  end  of  time  would  soon  follow.  But  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  interval  of  wickedness  that  will  succeed,  sc^em  to  forbid  this 
exegesis ;  it  has  ho  u$ti$  loquendi  in  its  favor,  for  the  proper 
phrase  would  be  dvcurrao-i?  Ik  twv  vcKpoyv.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
foivrcs  iK  v€Kfmv  in  Bom.  vi.  13 ;  but  then  it  is  plainly  figurative, 
».  e.j  it  signifies  a  moral  resurrection.  I  regard  ^to^  cic  vcKpCtVy 
then,  as  a  tropical  expression,  used  in  a  kind  of  proverbial  way, 
or  as  a  figure  of  speech  designating  something  great,  wonderful, 
surprising,  like  to  what  a  geneml  resurrection  of  the  dead  would 
be.  So  Tun^etin  :  Quid  erit  admissio  eorum,  nisi  quoddam  genus 
resurrectionis ;  altogether  to  the  purpose.  So  the  Arabians 
speak  proverbially  of  great  agitations  and  changes,  as  of  a  resur- 
rection. See  example  in  Tholuck's  Commentary.  In  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  1 — 14,  too,  we  have  the  moral  renovation  of  the  Jews 
designated  at  full  length  by  the  similitude  of  a  resurrection  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  apostle  had  this  passage  in  his  mind ;  so 
that  ^ti)^  Ik  v€Kpwv  here  is  equivalent  to  saying :  "  What  shall 
Fuch  a  irpocrX-q^f/vs  of  the  Jews  be,  but  a  genei^al  resurrection  of 
them,  such  as  Ezekiel  has  described,  i,  e,,  a  great,  general,  and 
wonderful  conversion  of  them  to  Christianity  !  '* 

(iC))  jffl  moreover,  the  first  fruits  were  holy,  so  shall  the  mass 
le,  ei  3c  .  .  .  .  <f>vpafia,  ATrap)(rj,  like  tlie  Hebrew  n'^CX'n,  means 
the  firstlings  or  first-fruits  of  any  kind  which  were  otfered  to 
God.  The  Hebrews  called  the  firstlings  of  fruit  and  grain,  in 
their  natural  state  D^^isa  ri'^pstn  ;  the  firstlings  of  grain,  etc., 
in  a  prepared  state,  ni^ann  D'^'OX'^.  But  the  particular, 
name  given  to  the  firstlings  of  dough  or  kneaded  meal,  was 
nio'^'^.5  n'^dx'n.  Num.  xv.  20,  where  the  Septuagint  renders, 
aTrapyy)  <f>vpdfjLaT(}^ ;  which  is  the  same  expression  as  occurs 
in  the  passage  before  us,  ^vpa/xaros  being  implied  after 
airapyri.  The  comparison  here  lies  between  the  small  part 
of  the  mass  of  douorh,  which  was  taken  as  the  niTasi'im  n'^Dxn 
and  offered  up  to  God,  and  the  greater  part  or  mass  of  it  which 
was  lefl  for  the  use  of  him  who  made  the  offering.  Afler  the 
M'^^X'j  was  offered,  the  whole  mass  became  sanctified  to  lawful 
use,  i,  e.,  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose  and  consecrated  to  it.  In 
like  manner,  the  apostle  would  here  say,  is  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Jewish  nation  yet  to  be  set  apart  for  Gt)d  and  consecrated  to 
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him  ?  The  Slit  a  p  xv  ^^  *^^s  nation,  t.  e.,  the  ancient  patriarcbs 
and  fathers  of  it  (comp.  ver.  28),  were  set  apart  for  Crod  in  a 
pecuHar  manner ;  and  consequently  the  mass  of  their  descend- 
ants are  yet  to  be  consecrated  to  him.  The  whole  is  illustration, 
however,  rather  than  argument. 

And  if  the  root  is  holy,  sO  are  the  branches,  km  ct  .  .  .  oi  jcXo&k. 
Tlie  same  idea  is  here  expressed  as  in  the  former  clause.  A  root 
bears  some  such  proportion  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  as  the^r«/- 
fruits  did  to  the  whole  mass  of  bread.  So  here,  the  root  repre- 
sents the  fathers  (ver.  28),  and  the  KXoSot  their  descendants.  — 
The  word  aytos  in  both  cases  means  consecrated  to  God,  devoted 
to  Grod,  set  apart  for  Grod,  or  set  apart,  consecrated  to  Gody  devo- 
ted to  God,  set  apart  for  God,  or  set  apart,  consecrated,  viz.,  for 
the  service  of  God.  But  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  apostle 
does  not  design  to  say,  that  the  <f>vpafia  and  the  kXoZoi  are  holy, 
i,  e,,  that  they  were  so  when  he  was  writing,  lie  predicts  only 
that  they  wiU  be  so  at  some  future  period. 

(17)  But  if  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off,  ci  Sc 

cfcKAao-^T/o-av,  i.  e.,  if  now  some  of  the  natural  descendants  of  the 
ancient  fathers  have  been  cast  off,  because  of  unbelief  (ver.  20). 
Ac  may  be  construed  here  as  contlnuative.  Jam,  German  nvn ; 
but  the  distinctive  sense  seems  to  be  the  more  facile  one.  And 
thou  being  a  wild  ol've,  wert  grafted  in  their  stead,   and  made 

partaker  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive,  o-v  8c 

lyiuov.  The  dpytcXatos,  it  is  said,  was  often  grafted  into  the  fruit- 
ful one  when  it  began  to  decay,  and  thus  not  only  brought  forth 
fruit,  but  cawsed  the  decaying  olive  to  revive  and  flourish.  This 
fact  is  denied  by  Glockler  and  Reiche,  but  it  is  substantiated  by 
Columella  (de  Re  Rust.  V.  9)  and  Palladius  (de  Insit.  XIV.  53), 
and  also  by  several  modem  travellers.  According  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature  among  us,  the  fruit  will  be  according  to  the 
original  nature  of  the  graft,  and  not  according  to  the  stock. 
How  far  this  is  actually  the  case  in  respect  to  olive-trees,  seems  not 
to  be  yet  satisfactorily  made  out.  Be  the  fact  however  as  it  may, 
it  will  not  change  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  supposition.  The 
image  which  he  here  employs  is  a  very  vivid  one.  The  Gentiles 
had  been  grafted  in  upon  the  Jewish  Church,  and  had  caused  this 
decayed  tree  to  revive  and  flourish.  But  still  the  apostle  means 
to  hold  in  check  any  exultation  of  the  Gentiles  on  account  of 
this.  He  reminds  them,  that  after  all  they  are  not  the  stock  but 
only  grafts ;  that  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  good  olive  had 
been  transferred  to  them,  only  because  they  have  been  grafted 
into  it.  'Ev  avrot?  seems  to  be  used  in  a  local  way,  viz.,  tw  the 
place  of  them. 

All  this  shows,  moreover,  that  in  the  apostle's  view,  there  has 
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in  reality  been  but  one  church ;  the  ancient  Jewish  one  beinp; 
only  the  foundation,  the  Christian  one  the  superstructure  and 
completion  of  the  building;  a  sentiment  which  accords  through- 
out with  the  representations  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  only  a  change  in  rites  and  forms  is  argued,  not  a  cliange 
of  the  spiritual  and  essential  nature  of  the  church. 

(18)  ExuU  not  aver  the  branches,  fxrj  Karaicavxu>  tQ>v  kXo&ov  ;  t.  e., 
exult  not  that  the  Jewish  branches  have  been  broken  off',  and  that 
thou  hast  been  engrailed  in  their  stead.  Karaicavxc£o/xat  means 
to  exvU  in  one's  own  advantages  or  pre-eminence,  in  such  a  man- 
mer  as  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  others  who  do  not  possess 
them.  But  if  thou  dost  exult,  thou  dost  not  support  the  root,  but 
the  root  thee,  ct  Sc  Karaicai^cunu  .  •  •  .  o-c ;  t.  e.,  if  thou  art  so  in- 
considerate and  wanting  in  humility  as  to  exult,  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  exultation ;  for  afler  all,  the  Jewi&h  church  is  the 
stock  on  which  the  Christian  has  been  engrafted  :  it  is  tlie  root 
from  which  the  tree  with  its  branches  have  sprung ;  and  as  thou 
art  only  a  branch,  thou  canst  not  boast  as  if  thou  wert  the  root. 

(19)  Thou  wilt  say  then:  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  I 
might  be  grafted  in :  ipei^  ovv  ....  €yK€VTpur^<i} ;  i.  e,,  per- 
liaps  thou  wilt  reply :  *  There  is  at  least  some  ground  for  exulta- 
tion, because  the  branches  were  broken  off  in  order  to  make  room 
for  me  to  be  grafted  in ;  which  proves  that  I  was  considered  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  branches. — KAoSot  has  the  article  ot  in 
many  copies ;  but  A.,  C,  E.,  3.,  7.,  37.,  46.,  47.,  54.,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  Damascenus  omit  it ;  and  so  Dr.  Knapp.  If  inserted, 
it  would  designate  the  specific  branches  before  mentioned ;  if  omit- 
ted, then  fcX<£8ot  will  designate  branches,  some  branches,  in  an  in- 
definite way. 

(20)  Be  it  so,  they  were  broken  off  by  reason  of  unbelief,  and 
thou  retainest  thy  standing  by  faith :  koAxo^  ....  ccm/Ka?,  i.  e.,  be 
it  as  thou  hast  said,  viz.,  that  the  branches  were  broken  off  so  that 
thou  mightest  be  grafted  in,  yet  the  original  ground  or  moving 
cause  of  their  being  broken  off  was  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews ; 
and  thou  retainest  thy  present  condition  only  on  the  ground  of 
faith  or  belief  in  Christ  Shouldest  thou  deny  him,  as  the  Jews 
have  done,  thou  wouldest  also  be  broken  off  in  like  manner. — 
KaXo>$  bene,  approves  of  the  sentiment  which  had  just  been  ut- 
tered in  some  respect  or  other,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  approve 
of  it  in  the  full  extent  in  which  the  speaker  himself  might  have 
done.  Here  koXco^  partially  concedes  the  sentiment  just  expres** 
sed,  i.  e.,  it  concedes  that  the  branches  were  broken  off  so  that  the 
wild  olive  might  be  grafted  in,  still  it  is  asserted  that  the  prompting 
cause  of  their  being  broken  off,  was  not  ftierely  the  desire  of 
grailing  in  new  ones,  but  their  unbelief  aTrurritu     The  Gentile,  is 
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also  reminded  that  he  retains  his  present  place  and  standing  on 
the  very  same  condition  as  that  on  which  the  Jews  held  theirs,  viz., 
on  condition  of  faith  or  belief,  <rv  8c  t^  irUrrti  €(mjKa^  The  Per- 
fect of  larrffu  has  a  netUer  sense,  viz.,  to  stand,  and  is  used  vrith 
present  significance.  -Be  not  high-mindedj  but  frar,  fjir/  .... 
<l>opov ;  t.  «.,  cany  yourself  not  liaughtily  as  it  respects  the  Jews 
who  have  been  broken  off;  or  rather,  do  not  think  too  highly  of 
your  elevation  to  favor,  but  demean  yourself  as  a  humble  believer, 
and  one  who  has  need  to  be  continually  on  his  guard,  and  to  fear 
lest  he  may  fall  through  unbelief  and  be  broken  off. 

(21)  For  if  God  did  not  spare  the  natural  branches^  then  [fear] 
lest  he  unll  not  spare  thee,  €l  yap  ....  if>€ur€Tcu;  i.e.,  if  God  did 
not  refrain  fix)m  rejecting  the  Jews,  when  they  became  unbelievers, 
then  surely  he  will  not  refrmn  from  rejecting  thee,  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. The  yap  in  this  case  introduces  a  cause  or  reason 
why  the  Gentile  should  fear.  —  Kara  if>v{riv  icXo&dv  means  the 
branches  which  naturally  belonged  to  the  original  stock,  t.  e.,  the 
Jews,  the  natural  descendants  of  the  partriarchs  to  whom  the 
promises  of  God  were  made.  Before  firprw^  the  verb  <l>oPov  is 
of  course  to  be  understood.  Instead  of  <^€urcrat  some  copies  read 
ff>€LcrriTai  (Subj.);  and  after  verbs  o£ fearing  (£or<f>oPov  is  here  im- 
plied) the  Subj.  is  the  usual  mood.  It  is  also  the  usual  mood 
after  the  particle  firj.  But  in  cases  where  it  is  supposed  a  thing 
actually  exists  or  will  exist,  the  Indie  mood  is  employed  to  indi- 
cate this.  Here  evidently  the  apostle  believes  that  God  would 
not  spare  Gentile  unbelievers ;  and  so  the  Indie,  is  the  preferable 
mood;  see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §152.  4.  Note  1. 

(22)  Behold,  then,  iJie  kindness  and  the  severity  of  GodytBk  mj¥ 
.    .   .   (diov ;  ^.  e.,  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distinguished 

kindness  which  God  has  manifested  toward  thee  who  believest; 
and  on  the  other,  the  strict  regard  to  justice  and  truth  which  he 
exhibits,  in  the  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  So  the  se- 
quel of  the  verse  ;  severity  toward  those  who  have  fallen  away  ;  hut 
kindness  toward  thee, provided  thou  dost  maiiUain  a  state  of  iu'eg* 
rity ;  otherwise  (Vcn  thou  shalt  he  cutoff'^  iirl  pkv  .  .  .  €KKoirri<r(j. 
*Eav  €7n,fjt.€Lvrjs  rjj  )(pr)<TT6T7iTi,inBj  be  rendered,  if  thou  dost  continue 
in  a  state  of  favor  ;  so  Tholuck  and  others  ;  and  so  in  the  trans* 
lation.  But  we  may  attach  an  intransitive  sense  to  yfnfrrorrfn ; 
for  the  phrase  may  be  taken  as  an  antithesis  to  hrift^lynxn.  rj 
airurriq.  in  the  following  verse,  so  that  ^(prftTTOTriTi  may  here  desig- 
nate the  state  or  qualification  of  the  individual  concerned,  prohiy, 
uprightness,  and  not  the  goodness  of  God  toward  him.  Cf.  this 
use  of  )(p7jaT6TYy5,  •^I?7^ »  ^^  ^^®  Septuagint,  Ps.  xiii.  1,  8  (xiv.  1, 
3).  xxxvi.  3.  cxviii.  56  (cxix.  66).  The  former  sense,  however, 
is  to  be  preferred. 
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(23)  The  present  rejection  of  the  unbelieving:  J<*W8  is  by  no 
means  final  and  exclur^ive.  And  ihey  also^  unless  they  persevere  in 
unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in;  fy^r  God  is  able  aya  n  t»  graft,  them 
in^  KOI  cKciKot  6c  .  .  .  .  aurovs.  That  is:  * Liasmuch  ix^  unbelief 
was  the  ground  of  their  rejection,  so,  when  they  shall  al^andon 
this  and  become  believers,  they  will  be  again  received  to  favor ; 
for  God  is  able  to  bring  them  back  to  his  favor.'  lie  H[)eaks  here 
only  of  what  can  be  done ;  but  in  ver  24  f%eq.,  he  speaks  of  what 
will  be  done.  —  Kal  Ik€woi  hi,  and  they  also  ;  or,  if  any  one  pre- 
fers, but  even  they, 

(24)  That  the  Jews  will  he  a?ain  received  to  favor,  the  apostle 
now  proceeds  to  show.  J'^or  if  thou  wert  cut  off  from  the  wild 
olive  which  was  naturally  wild,  and  wert  grafted  into  the  good  olive 
which  wjs  contrary  to  thy  nature,  ci  yap  .  .  .  KoWLtkauov ;  *.  e., 
if  thou  wert  introduced  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God,  from  a 
state  of  enmity  which  was  in  all  respects  foreign  to  a  stiitcj  of  fa- 
vor. Jfow  much  more  shall  the  natural  [branclies]  be  grafted  into 
their  own  oUve  ?  Ud<7a»  fjMXXov  .  .  .  cAaii^.  Arguniontum  a 
rainori  ad  majus ;  viz.,  if  God  hud  mercy  on  Grentiles,  who  were 
out-casts  from  his  favor  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  his 
promise,  shall  he  not  have  mercy  on  the  people  whom  he  has  al- 
ways distinguished  as  being  peculiarly  his  own,  by  the  bestow- 
ment  of  many  important  privileges  and  advantages  upon  them  ? 
Comp.  Rom.  ix.  1  —  o.  The  yap  in  this  verse  introduces  a  sen- 
timent co-ordinate  with  that  wliich  follows  yap  in  the  preceding 
ver-e. 

(2.3)  The  apostle  now  proceeds  more  directly  to  assert  the 
future  reception  of  the  Jews,  ^or  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
brethren^  of  this  mystery,  ov  yap  .  ,  .  tovto.  Tap  introduces  a 
clause  which  is  designed  further  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  as- 
sertion in  ver  24,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  would  again  be  grafted  in. 
Tiie  form  of  expression,  /  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  is  a 
fji€ujxris,=I  am  desirous  that  you  si,  ould  know.  Mvcrr^ptov  denotes 
anything  which  is  hidden,  concealed,  unknown.  The  fact  that  the 
Jews  would  be  converted,  must  have  been  unknown  to  human 
wisdom.  It  was  against  all  appearances  and  probabilities  at  that 
time.  Lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceit,  Iva  fjirj  ,  ,  , 
^povipuoL ;  i,  e.,  lest  you  should  be  puffed  up  with  a  view  of  your 
own  importance  I  am  going  to  tell  you  more  plainly  still,  that  you 
are  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  God's  favor.  That  blindness  has 
come  upon  Israel  in  part,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  in,  ori  TroipoKri?  .  .  .  eureXSrj.  As  to  Trajpcoo-t?,  comp.  verses 
8,  10  above;  comp.  also  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16.  —  'Atto  fjiipov^,  is  a 
qualifying  expression  to  be  joined  with  t<3  ^lo-parjX.  yeyovcv,  which 
saves  the  proposition  from  being  a  universal  one ;  comp.  verses 
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1  —  5  above.  Paul  means  to  say,  that  *  Israel  is  indeed  in  part 
blinded,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until,  etc,  without  designatmg 
what  proportion  of  them  continues  in  unbelief.  It  is  a  softened 
mode  of  expression,  or  (as  rhetoricians  say)  per  ckarieniismum, 

i.  e.,   KOTCL  '^apLV, 

The  TrXrjpwfia  twv  €&viov,  1  understand  as  meaning  great  mmd- 
tudes  or  a  great  multitude^  comp.  John  i.  16.  Rom.  xt.  29.  Col.  iL 
9.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  rXripiayua.  sometimes  meajia  JulfiUing^ 
completion,  completing,  i.  q.,  irX.rjp<ixrL^ ;  e.  g.j  Rom.  xiiL  10,  applied 
to  the  law;  Gal.  iv.  4.  Eph.  i.  10,  applied  to  time.  But  such  a 
meaning  would  hardly  be  congruous  in  the  present  instance.  The 
fulJiUing  of  a  law,  or  of  a  limited  time,  is  an  easy  and  obvious 
expression,  because  there  is  no  obvious  limit  to  which  the  ^ing 
up  oTfuljUling  is  to  extend ;  but  what  the  limit  would  be  in 
irkrjptiyfjLa  rCiiv  i&v(ov  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer.  It  accordingly 
seems  altogether  more  facile  and  congruous,  to  take  irki^patfua,  in 
the  sense  of  copia,  great  numbers,  multitudes.  How  great  thb 
number  must  be,  the  apostle  does  not  say  ;  much  less  that  €dl  the 
Gentiles  must  first  be  converted  to  Christianity,  before  the  Jews 
can  be  brought  into  the  pale  of  the  church.  Critics  are  not 
wanting,  who  strenuously  contend  for  the  meaning  of  totality  in 
tliis  case,  and  who  aver  that  irkrjpiDfjua  can  mean  nothing  less.  So 
Reiche  and  Alford.  But  the  usus  loquendi^of  the  word  will  not 
support  this  allegation.  The  subject  must  therefore  remain  as 
Paul  has  left  it,  i.  e.,  indefinite  as  to  the  extent  of  Gentile  con- 
versions before  the  time  when  the  Jews  will  return.  Of  course 
Christians  are  not  debarred,  by  this  view,  from  hope  in  laboring 
and  praying  for  the  Jews  at  the  present  period,  although  as  yet 
but  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  Gentiles  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  true,  even  now,  that  there  is 
a  great  multitude  of  Gentile  converts.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  there  will  be  a  7rXijpo)/ia  of  them  ? 

(26)  And  so  all  Jsrael  shall  be  saved,  Koi  avTta  .  .  .  (no&TJcrerai; 
i.  e.,  when  the  irXT^fHOfia  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  been  joined  to 
the  Lord,  then  his  ancient  covenant  people  shall  also  be  reclaimed. 
Koi  ovTU}  means  and  so,  i.  e.j  when  it  shall  be  so  that  the  rXijpcDfia 
of  the  Grentiles  shall  be  brought  in,  then,  etc  That  mu  oima, 
may  be  used  substantially  in  the  same  way  as  koL  totc  {and  then)y 
see  Acts  vii.  8.  xvii.  33.  xx.  11.  xxviii.  14  —  Ilas  here  means  aU, 
in  opposition  to  the  aTro  fiipovs  of  the  preceding  verse.  But 
whether  this  means  strictly  everg  individual,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  determine.  A  deliverer  shall  come  from  ZioUj  and  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  ^fci  he  .  .  .  ^Icucwfi.  This  is 
apparently  a  citation  from  Is.  lix.  20,  where  the  Hebrew  runs 
thus :  ^A  deliverer  for  Zioa  shall  comey  and  for  those  who  for- 
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sake  nngodlino>s  in  Jacob."  The  Septiinjrint  reads  ci'ckcv  Xuav, 
instead  of  Ik  Hiury ;  but  in  other  respects  it  conform:^  to  the  quo- 
tation of  the  apostle ;  which  gives  tlie  general  sense  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal, t. «.,  deliverance  for  Zion  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  peni- 
tents of  the  house  of  Jacob  are  to  be  saved.  It  is  a  very  striking 
instance  of  free  quotation  as  to  the  general  sense  of  a  passage, 
while  the  j.arllcular  costume  of  it  is  disregarded.  That  Isaiah,  in 
lix.  20,  had  respect  to  the  salvation  of  gospel  times,  tlie  con- 
text seems  to  me  very  clearly  to  indicate.  But  if  he  had  respect 
to  temporal  deliverance  merely,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
apostle's  using  the  words  as  the  vehicle  of  conveying  his  own 
thoughts,  with  regard  to  spiritual  deliverance. 

(27)  And  this  19  my  covenant  with  them,  koI  avrq  ....  Sto^iyKi;. 
Now  suppose  that  this  is  quoted  from  the  next  succeeding  verse 
in  Isaiah,  viz.,  lix.  21,  as  it  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint 
there.  But  here  the  question  stops,  according  to  this  supposition, 
and  the  next  succeeding  clause,  orav  dt^cAiD/xot  ra?  a/wtprta?  avrwv, 
is  taken  from  Is.  xxvii.  9,  where  the  words  stand  in  tlie  midst  of 
a  verse  which  has  relation  to  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  consequent  moral  reformation.  I  should  therefore  prefer 
the  supposition,  that  the  apostle  here  quotes  and  abridges,  Jer. 
xxxi.  33,  34  (the  same  passage  which  is  quoted  at  length  in  Ileb. 
viii.  8 — 12).  There  the  words  avrq  rj  ^la^rJKrj  fjLov  occur  in 
verse  33  ;  and  in  verse  34,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  saying: 
iX£u)9  ©troftat  TttT?  aSiKuus  avrwv,  kol  twv  ayuoLprixiiV  avrujv  ov  fivrjc^ta 
€TL ;  so  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
quotes  (zd  sensum  these  last  passages,  when  he  says  d^^cXco/xai  ras 
ayjoLfyria.^  avrwv.  This  last  supposition  is  favored  !)y  the  fact  that 
the  whole  passage  in  Jeremiah  most  evidently  refers  to  a  new  dis- 
pensation, to  gospel-times ;  which  would  be  altogether  api)ropriate 
to  the  apostle's  purpose,  for  the  very  point  he  is  laboring  to  estab- 
lish, is,  that  there  will  be  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  tlio 
Cliristian  religion. 

(28)  This  alienation  of  the  Jews,  although  an  evil,  exceedingly 
great  in  itself,  has  been  overruled  for  the  accomplishment  of  very 
important  purposes  in  respect  to  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  respect  to  the  gospel,  they  have  become  enemies  on  your  account, 
Kara  fih^  ....  vfia^ ;  t.  e.,  they  have  become  ix'^pol  rov  ©cov,  have 
apostatized  from  him,  or  have  been  rejected  by  liim,  and  are  no 
longer  treated  as  his  friends.  That  ®€ou  is  implied  after  ix^pol, 
(and  not  cvayycXtov,  nor  /xou  as  Theodoret,  Luther,  Gi-otius,  Cam- 
eron, Baumgarten,  and  others,  have  supposed),  is  clear,  by  com- 
paring with  fjc^pot  its  antithesis  ayairrp'oi ;  with  which  it  is  clear 
that  0€ov  is  implied.  On  your  account,  8i'  v/jia9,  t.  e.,  to  your  ad- 
vantage.    In  other  words,  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews 
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has  been  the  occasion  of  its  being  more  widely  diffused  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  loss  of  the  Jews  has  been 
the  gain  of  the  Cren tiles.  But  in  respect  to  the' election^  they  are 
beloved  for  their  fathers*  sake,  Kara  8c  ...  .  iraTiftas ;  i.  «.,  in  go 
far  as  Grod  chooses  men  to  salvation  Kara  r^v  irpo^ca-iv  avrov  (viiL 
28)  and  without  being  moved  thereto  by  any  merit  on  their  part 
(xi.  5,  6),  he  will  have  special  regard  to  the  Jews,  because  of  the 
many  and  precious  promises  which  he  made  to  their  fathers. 
Some,  as  Tholuck,  find  here  only  an  dection  to  eactemal  privileges. 
But  that  the  point  in  question  is  not  the  external  privilege:}  of 
Christianity  merely,  but  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  doubt,  unless  one  is  led  to  do  so  by 
other  considerations  than  those  of  simple  exegesis. 

The  apostle  appears  plainly  to  aver,  that  although  God  has 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy  (ix.  18);  and  although  men 
do  not  become  the  heirs  of  eternal  life  by  any  merits  of  their 
own,  but  merely  by  the  good  pleasure  of  his  grace  (xi.  5,  6);  yet 
in  bestowing  that  grace,  he  may  have  regard  to  his  promises 
made  in  ancient  days  to  the  distinguished  patriarchs  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation ;  he  may  have  regard  to  his  original  design  that  the 
seed  of  Abraham  by  faith,  and  the  seed  which  also  were  lineaUy 
descended  from  him,  should  be  "  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multi- 
tude." That  salvation  is  entirely  of  free  grace  and  not  of  merit, 
of  course  leaves  it  open  for  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  choose 
the  objects  of  his  mercy  where  and  when  he  pleases.  That  he 
always  does  this  with  good  and  adequate  reason,  yea  the  best  of 
reasons,  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  are  a  sure  and  per- 
fect pledge.  But  that  men  are  always  acquainted  with  these 
reasons,  or  that  he  has  revealed  them,  is  not  asserted,  and  is  not 
capable  of  being  proved. 

(29)  God  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which  he  has  excited, 
nor  violate  the  promises  which  he  has  made.  The  blessings 
which  he  promised  to  bestow,  and  the  calling  of  Abraham's 
posterity  to  be  his  spiritual  seed,  will  surely  not  fail.  For  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  he  will  not  repent  of;  lit.  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  repentance,  aficTafiikriTa  ....  ©cov.  The  meaning  is, 
that  God  will  never  repent  of  the  promises  which  he  made  to  the 
lathers,  and  therefore  never  change  his  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings  upon  their  offspring.  The  yap 
here  introduces  the  reason  why  the  Jews  are  still  ayairrfroL  Here 
again  Tholuck  urged  by  the  fear  of  gratia  irresistibilis  construes 
K/\T}o-t9  of  the  external  calhng  of  the  Jews.  But  the  reader  is 
desired  merely  to  turn  back  and  compare  viii.  28 — 30  with  this 
whole  passage,  and  also  verses  5 — 7  above.  No  other  answer 
need  be  given  to  the  objection  against  the  sense  here  maintained. 
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Above  all,  when  one  compares  the  sequel,  verses  30 — 3G,  with 
verses  28,  29,  can  he  constrain  himself  to  believe,  that  external 
privileges  onlj  are  here  the  subject  of  the  apo-stle's  discussion  ? 
Could  these  excite  in  him  such  wonder,  admiration,  and  gratitude, 
as  he  evidently  expresses  in  verses  33 — 36  ?  And  is  this  the 
chtaining  of  mercy,  of  which  verse  30  speaks  ?  Let  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  examine  and  judge ! 

(30)  For  as  you  were  formerly  disobedient  to  God,  hut  have 

now  obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief  "^(nrtp  yap 

air€i&€iq..  This  refers  to  the  former  heathenish  and  unbelieving 
state  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospul  was 
preached  to  them,  and  they  became  believers  in  consequence  of 
the  Jews  having  rejected  it,  in  the  sense  before  explained.  Tap 
introduces  a  clause  added  for  the  sake  of  confirmhig  the  preced- 
ing declaration. 

(31)  So  they  too  have  now  become  disobedient  that  they  also 
may  obtain  mercy  through  the  mercy  shovm  to  you,  ovto}  koL  .  .  . 
cXcTT^oKTi.  Here  are  two  cases  presented,  panillel  in  some  res- 
pects, but  differing  in  others.  (1)  Tlie  Jews  reject  the  gospel, 
and  occasion  its  being  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  who  thus  become 
believers.  (2)  The  Gentiles,  by  the  blessing  bestowed  on  them 
in  consequence  of  their  faith,  provoke  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  and 
occasion  their  seeking  to  be  restored  to  their  former  place  as  the 
people  of  Grod ;  comp.  verses  13,  14.  The  parallelism  consists 
in  this,  viz.,  that  each  party  occasions  the  blessings  of  salvation 
to  come  to  the  other,  i.  e.,  each  is  {a<j>opp.€TLKm)  the  cause  of  sal- 
vation to  the  other.  The  difference  is,  that  the  Jews  give  occa- 
sion to  this  by  their  unbelief  but  the  Gentiles  by  their  belief 
which  provokes  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  and  leads  them  to  seek 
after  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  May  the  time  speedily  come, 
when  the  example  of  Christians  will  have  a  better  tendency 
to  excite  such  a  jealousy  among  the  Jews  than  it  has  ever  yet 
done ! 

The  position  of  Iva  here  is  peculiar.  We  should  expect  to 
find  it  before  t<3  vfieripio;  but  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  15.  2  Cor.  ii.  4. 
Gal.  ii.  10.         ' 

(32)  For  God  hath  included  aH  in  unbelief  so  that  he  might 
have  mercy  on  aH,  <rw€KX€ur€  ....  ikerjayj ;  i.  e,,  God  hath  lefl 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  to  fall  into  unbelief  or  disobedience,  in 
order  that  the  true  nature  of  sin  might  fully  appear,  and  that  he 
might  thus  magnify  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  pardoning  multi- 
plied and  aggravated  transgressions;  comp.  Rom.  v.  20,  21, 
where  the  same  general  sentiment  is  developed.  The  fathers  in 
speaking  of  this  subject  compare  sin  to  a  fever,  which  before  it 
reaches    a  certain    height,  does  not  so  develop  itself  that  the 
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physician  applies  its  appropriate  remedy.  They  also  compare 
it  to  a  tree,  which  is  permitted  to  grow  up  to  full  height,  and  to 
spread  forth  all  its  branches  and  leaves,  before  it  is  felled.  So 
when  sin  had  reached  its  acme,  the  Redeemer  appeared  and 
struck  the  mortal  blow.  The  yap  introduces  an  additional  reason 
to  sliow  that  God  will  have  mercy  on  all. 

2w€KA.€Mr€  seems  to  be  the  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  ^2.  "Y^aDn ,  bn  "r^aon,  h  "r^l^n  all  of  which  (from  "niO)  mean 
to  deliver  over  to,  to  give  up  to  the  power  of.  —  The  whole  verse, 
and  also  chap.  v.  20,  21,  seems  plainly  to  teach,  that  Grod  liad  a 
special  purpose  to  answer  in  giving  man  over  to  the  power  or 
dominion  of  sin  and  unbelief,  viz.,  to  expose  the  "  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,"  and  to  magnify  the  riches  of  his  pardoning 
mercy.  But  if  any  insist  that  crweic^cio-e,  is. to  be  taken  in  a 
more  active  sense,  they  may  compare  it  with  Bom.  v.  20,  and 
also  with  ix.  18 :  aicKTjpvviu  Still  such  a  sense  does  not  seem  to 
be  necessary  here. 

(33)  Here  then,  to  say  the  least,  is  some  deep  and  mysterious 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  God,  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
fathom,  and  which  it  should  wonder  at  and  adore.  O  the  bound- 
less riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  *0 
fid^o': .  . .  <s)€ov.  ULXjovtov  literally  means  riches,  but  here,  cdntn- 
dance,  —  Scm^wis,  the  wisdom  of  God,  viz.,  the  wisdom  displayed  in 
thus  making  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  bringing  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  also  in  finally  bringing 
the  Jews  back  to  their  filial  relation,  through  the  mercy  granted 
to  the  Gentiles,  rvaxrcto^,  boundless  knowledge  ;  for  what  less 
than  Omniscience  could  foresee  the  effects  to  be  thus  produced, 
the  good  effects  that  would  flow  from  present  and  apparent  evil  ? 
Tholuck  refers  the  whole  simply  to  divine  compassion^  and  says 
that  "  the  words  are  contra  decretum  absohttum  of  Augustine." 
This  may  indeed  be  true,  if  Augustine  meant  what  Tholuck 
supposes  he  did  — fatality.  This  excellent  critic  seems  to  find 
frequent  matter  of  difficulty  in  the  assertions  of  Paul  here ;  so 
strongly  is  he  exercised  with  the  fear  of  the  decretum  absolutum 
of  Augustine  and  Calvin. 

How  unsearchable  are  his  proceedings,  and  his  wags  past  find- 
ing out !  (1)9  ••  .  63oi  avrou.  Understanding  all  this  as  of  course 
having  a  reference  to  the  preceding  declarations  of  the  apostle, 
we  must  interpret  it  as  meaning :  '*  How  entirely  above  our  com- 
prehension, that  Grod  should  accomplish  such  ends  by  such 
means,"  viz.  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  in  such  a  way, 
and  then  that  of  the  Jews !  —  Kpi/Aara  seems  plainly  to  mean 
like  the  Hebrew  O'^iaDd^,  ordinance,  arrangement,  proceed" 
ing :   or  rather   decision,  counsel,  determination.     Here   it  is 
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for  stibstanoe  a  sjnonyme  with  6S0C,  which  evidentlj  has  the 
like  sense.  The  woi'd  bSU  which  literally  moans  tcay  or  tr(ick 
that  one  makes  in  going,  gives  occasion  to  the  adjunctive  dvc^€;(vt- 
ourroi,  wko$e  footsteps  cannot  he  trciced^  t.  e.,  unsearchable,  vice  non 
vestiganda.  What  can  be.  plainer,  now,  tluin  that  the  declaration 
in  verse  32  gives  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  exclamation  in  verse 
33  ?  But  if  this  be  so,  then  crwcxXcia-e  contribut(»s  its  share  to 
excite  the  a|)ostle's  feeling,  as  well  as  iXtijcnj.  Tiiohick  admits 
only  the  latter. 

(34)  ^or  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath 
been  his  counsellor  f  rU  yap  .  .  .  iyevero.  Tap  is  |)lacc<l  li(*re 
before  a  clause  added  in  order  to  contirm  the  ass(»rtion,  that  the 
w^ays  of  Grod  are  unsearchable.  The  verse  is  a  quotation  frrmi 
Is.  xl.  ISydd  sensum,  and  nearly  in  the  words  of  th«;  Seventy.  Tiie 
object  is,  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  created  beings ;  for  the  call 
is  made  on  them  to  show,  if  there  be  any  such  com:,  wherein  any 
of  them  has  contributed  anything  to  enlighten  or  to  guide  the 
divine  counsels.     The  question  implies  strong  negation. 

(35)  Or  who  hath  first  given  him  anything^  and  it  will  be  re' 
paid  f  17  Tis  .  .  .  .  avTto,  The  sentiment  of  this  v<ts<?  may  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  of  Job  xli.  3  (11),  ^rxj  '^5T?;?n  -^^j  who 
hath  done  me  any  service,  that  I  may  recompense  him.  This 
the  apostle  has  changed  to  the  third  person,  instead  of  the  first, 
BO  as  to  make  it  congruous  with  the  preceding  quotation.  The 
Septuagint,  "abit  in  omnia  alia"  here;  so  that  the  apostle  (if 
indeed  he  here  quotes  at  all,  which  seems  somewhat  doubtful), 
has  given  a  new  version  to  the  Hebrew.  This  latter  quotation 
(if  it  be  one)  is  designed  by  the  apostle  to  have  a  bearing  on  all 
claims  to  the  divine  favor,  which  can  be  preferred  on  the  scor<5 
of  desert  or  of  services  rendered  to  God.  How  f)rone  tlie  Jews 
were  to  make  such  claims  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
must  know.  This  sentence  is  designed  strongly  to  aifinn,  that 
no  one  can  make  any  just  claims  upon  God  lor  his  favor,  as  no 
one  by  his  services  has  laid  him  under  any  obligation.  The 
Nominative  to  oKraTroSo^iycrercu  is  avro  understood,  which  would 
refer  to  ri  implied  after  the  preceding  wpoiSijjKe. 

(36)  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  creatures  hiying  God  under 
any  obligation  to  them,  Grod  is  all  and  in  all,  i.  e.,  he  is  the  source 
of  all  being  and  blessing,  by  him  all  things  come  into  existence  and 
are  sustained  and  governed,  and  for  him,  for  his  glory  and  honor, 
they  "are  and  were  created." — ^or  of  him,  and  by  him,  and  for 
him,  are  all  things,  ori  i$  ....  irdvrcu  Of  him,  i^  aurou,  i.  e., 
he  is  the  original  source,  the  eternal  fountain  whence  all  the 
streams  of  existence  take  their  rise.  2^  him  8l  avrov,  he  is  not 
only  the  original  source,  but  the  intermediate  cause  of  all  things. 

33 
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It  is  the  exertion  of  his  power  that  brings  them  into  being,  and 
preser\'es,  directs,  and  controls  them.  For  hira^  w  avroi^,  for 
his  honor,  praise,  glory ;  he  is  the  sovereign  Lord  and  possessor 
of  all,  and  all  exist  because  he  wills  it,  and  exist  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  purposes  which  the  Maker  of  all  has  in  view.  The 
sentence  seems  equivalent  to  saying,  "  God  is  the  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  end  of  all  things." 

This  strong  expression  of  wonder,  reverence,  and  adoration, 
in  regard  to  the  unsearchable  ways  of  Grod  in  his  dealings  wiih 
men ;  and  an  assertion  of  the  highest  intensity,  respecting  his 
sovereign  right  to  control  all  things  so  as  to  accomplish  his  own 
designs,  inasmuch  as  all  spring  from  him,  "  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  him,"  and  are  for  his  glory,  appropriately 
concludes  this  part  of  the  Epistle.  A  doctrine  truly  humbling 
to  the  proud  and  towering  hopes  and  claims  of  self-justifying 
men  ;  a  stumbling-block  to  haughty  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  uiir 
humbled  Greeks.  I  scarcely  know  of  anything  in  the  whole 
Bible  wliich  strikes  dee])er  at  the  root  of  human  pride  than  vers. 
33 — 3G.  But  what  emphasis  can  there  be  in  these,  if  the  apostle 
is  discoursing  merely  on  the  external  privileges  of  men?  Every 
one  must  see  without  argument,  that  distinctions  of  a  tempoi'al 
nature  are  co-extensive  with  the  human  race.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  great  question  :  Are  distinctions  of  a  spiritual  nature 
made,  which  are  eternal  in  their  consequences  ;  and  made  too  ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  without  any  merit  on  the 
part  of  men  ?  it  is  then  we  find  ourselves  to  need  all  the  argu- 
ment and  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  to  bring  us  submissively  to 
bow,  and  to  contemplate  the  whole  subject  (as  he  doe?)  with 
wonder  and  adoration.  It  is  then,  that  Grod*s  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  GREAT  ALL  IN  ALL,  must  be  advanced  in  such 
a  way,  that  "  the  loftiness  of  man  may  be  bowed  down,  and  the 
haughtiness  of  man  laid  low,  and  Jehovah  alone  be  exalted." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  God  has  for  reasons  not  disclosed  to  u?, 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  what  we  call  the  exercise  of  divine 
sovereignty^  rejected  for  a  time  the  Jewish  nation,  and  brought  in 
the  Gentiles ;  and  if  God,  in  his  own  due  time,  shall  also  again 
bring  the  Jewish  nation  into  his  church ;  and  all  this  in  such  a 
way  as  entirely  exceeds  our  comprehension,  and  which  of  course 
we  are  altogether  unable  to  explain ;  then  we  may  exclaim  with 
the  wondering  apostle,  0  the  depth!  Then  we  may  find  oveiv 
whelming  reason  to  believe,  that  Crod  is  aU  in  aU,  that  he  is  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  that  "  for  his  glory 
they  are  and  were  created."  We  can  sympathize,  therefore, 
while  cherishing   such  views,  with  all  which  the  apostle  has 
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here  said,  and  find  abundant  reason  to  cherish  sentiments  such  as 
he  has  avowed. 

But  to  prevent  all  mistake  here,  I  repeat,  before  I  close  this 
subject,  what  I  have  once  and  again  exi)ressed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  viz.,  that  sovereignty  in  God,  does  not  imply  what  is  arbi- 
trary^ nor  that  he  does  anything  without  the  best  of  reasons.  It 
only  implies,  that  those  reasons  are  unknown  to  us.  While  clouds 
and  darkness  are  truly  about  him,  in  respect  to  our  vision,  justice 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  thix)ne  forever.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  can  never  act  at  all  without  reason,  nor 
without  the  very  best  reason.  It  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly 
to  suppose  that  because  God  acts  in  a  way  which  is  mysterious, 
he  acts  in  an  arbitrary  or  oppressive  manner.  Is  he  under  obli- 
gation to  disclose  all  the  grounds  of  his  proceedings  to  us  ? 
Enough  he  has  disclosed  to  satisfy  us  that  he  is  wise  and  good. 
May  there  not  be  something  left  to  exercise  our  filial  confidence, 
and  to  give  us  (what  does  indeed  well  become  us)  a  deep  sense 
of  our  humble  and  imperfect  condition  ?  Shall  we  prescribe  to 
God  the  terms  of  our  moral  discipline  ?  If  not,  then  let  us  be 
content,  when  his  mysterious  ways  press  upon  our  minds,  and 
we  feel  straitened  and  in  darkness,  to  say  with  the  apostle  :  ''O 
paJ^oi  irXovTov  #ccu  ao<f>caq  koL  yi/oKrccDs  ®€ov  !  And  if  our  hearts 
are  ever  tempted  to  rise  up  against  the  distinctions  which  God 
has  made,  either  in  a  temporal  or  spiritual  i*espect,  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  his  favors,  let  us  bow  them  down  to  the  dust,  as  well  as 
silence  and  satisfy  them,  with  the  humbling,  consoling,  animating, 
glorious  truth,  that  "  of  God,  and  through  him,  and  for  him,  are 
all  things  I "  To  him,  then,  be  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever  I 
Amen. 


CHAP.   Xn.   1—21. 

Thb  apostle  havinjif  thus  concluded  what  may  be  callCMi  the  argumentative  part  of 
his  epistie,  now  proceeds  to  the  hortatory  aud  practical  part;  which  cuiitainij  precojits 
both  general  aud  particular  tliat  were  specially  adapted  to  tho:»e  whom  he  was 
addressiug,  and  the  spirit  of  which  is  applicable  to  all  times  aud  uatioiis.  The 
very  solemn  aud  earnest  manner  iu  which  he  inculcates  the  practical  maxims  tliat 
follow,  shows' how  deeply  he  felt  the  importance  of  uniting  Chrijstian  doctrine  and 
duty;  yea,  how  necessarily  the  reception  of  the  former  must  lead  to  tlie  hitter,  lie 
begins  with  ur^ring  Christians  to  make  an  entire  consecration  of  themsehes  to  God, 
verses  1,  2;  he  urges  upon  his  readers  humility,  althou;^h  they  possess  the  si)ecial 
pifts  of  the  Spirit:  inasmuch  as  all  the  diversities  of  such  gifts  are  possessed  by 
thoee  who  are  only  parts  of  the  spiritual  body  to  which  all  Christians  belong, 
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Teneit  8-^;  he  enjoins  upon  each  to  make  a  wise  atad  diligent  improvement  of  the 

special  gift  or  office  bestowed  on  him,  verses  6 — 8;  and  then  gives,  in  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter,  a  most  striking  and  admirable  series  of  Cliristian  precepts;  of  which 
no  equal,  and  no  tolerable  parallel,  can  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  the  heathen 
world. 

(1)  I  entreat  you,  then,  hy  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  irapaxaXS^ 
ovv  .  .  .  ®€ov,  t,  e,,  such  being  the  case  as  I  have  now  stated, 
such  being  the  love  and  compassion  exhibited  towards  sinners, 
and  such  the  provision  made  for  them,  I  entreat  you  on  account 
of  the  tender  mercies,  etc.  Ovv  has  reference  to  all  that  precedes, 
and  intimates  that  the  writer  is  making  a  general  deduction  from 
it.  —  OucripfjMv,  m  the  plural,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew 
d'^rri'n  which  has  no  singular.  It  means  kindness,  benignity, 
compassion,  etc.  Ata,  hy,  on  account  of;  comp.  Rom.  xv.  30. 
1  Cor.  i.  10.  2  Cor.  x.  1. 

To  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
Crod,  which  is  your  rationed  service,  iraLpaurrTJa'aL  .  .  .  vfjJav.  Uopa- 
crnj<r€u  is  common  in  classic  Greek,  and  is  employed  to  designate 
the  action  of  bringing  and  presenting  to  the  divinity  a  sacrifice 
of  any  kind.  — Your  bodies,  o-wfjuaTa  vfjuav,  i.  e,,  yourselves.  The 
word  a-iafjuara  appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  practice  of  sacri- 
ficing the  bodies  of  animals,  ^wriav  ^wauv,  a  living  sacrijice,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  beasts  which  were  slain.  The  meaning 
appears  to  be,  that  the  living  active  powers  of  their  bodies  were 
to  be  continually  offered  or  devoted  to  God.  But  possibly  the 
reference  may  be  to  the  custom  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  for- 
bade the  offering  to  God  of  what  was  accidentally  killed.  The 
animal  must  be  brought  idive  to  the  altar,  and  slain  there.  Holy, 
dytav,  i.  e.,  d'^TSlj,  integer,  without  Uemish,  or  defect ;  for  no  other 
kind  of  sacrifice  could  be  ayta,  t.  e.,  consecrated  to  Grod.  —  Eva- 
pccTTov  T<3  0€w  is  an  epexegesis  of  the  preceding  ayta.  —  Tour 
rational  service,  rr^v  XoytKrjiy  XaTp€tav  vfjuov,  viz.^  your  spiritual 
offering  or  service,  or  that  which  is  mental  or  belongs  to  reason 
(^X&yos),  in  distinction  from  an  external  service  or  XarpcCa  <rap- 
Kucrj,  such  as  the  Jews  offered  and  relied  on  for  salvation. 

(2)  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  VH>rld,  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  ical  fjurj  ,  .  .  voo^  v/juav.  The  Codices 
A.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  and  many  Codd.  minusc.  read  (nxrxrffioLriCta-' 
&(u  and  fjLerajjMpKftova'^aL,  in  the  Infinitive;  which  would  imply 
TTopaKoXuii  before  them.  The  sense  would  be  the  same,  in  such 
a  case,  as  the  Imperative  of  the  text  before  us  makes.  —  21he 
present  world,  tw  aUovi  tovtw,  t.  e.,  titn  dbi??!,  according  to  the 
later  usage  of  the  word  dVij  among  the  Jews.  The  classic  sense 
of  auov,  never  coincides  with  this.  See  my  JExegeticcd  JEssay  on 
olbiv,  aaovto?,  etc.,  §  5.     By  not  conforming  to  the  world  the  apos- 
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tie  means,  the  not  adopting  of  its  sinful  customs  and  practices, 
whether  of  an  external  or  internal  nature.  'AXXa  /u,€ra/ix>p- 
^oixr^c,  t.  e.,  put  on  another  form,  ])erson ;  exchan^i^c  the  fj^-op^rj 
of  the  world,  for  that  of  Christianity.  Do  this  In/  (he  renetiing 
of  yowr  mindj  dyoKaunaaxi  rod  voo^  vfjuov^  %.  e.^  by  i*eiiovating  the 
vovs  iraXaio^  by  exchanging  it  for  a  vois  kolvos  such  as  the  gos- 
pel inspires.  In  other  words :  '  Cherish  no  more  a  spirit  devoted 
to  the  world  and  sinfully  conforming  to  it ;  cultivate  a  new  and 
different  spirit,  one  devoted  to  God,  one  which  will  love  and 
practise  what  is  good  and  pleasin<]^  to  God. 

TTicU  ye  niay  ham  what  tJie  will  of  God  ts,  that  which  is  good 
and  acceptable  and  perfect,  ct?  to  Soki/ao^civ  .  .  .  reXciov.  AoKt/xo^d) 
means  (among  other  things)  to  explore,  to  investigate,  to  search 
out,  Yl^9  and  this  for  the  pur|)ose  of  learning  and  knowing. 
The  aiK)stle  means  to  say,  that  a  renewed  mind  is  (essential  to  a 
successful  inquiry  after  practical  and  experimental  Cliristian 
truth,  in  its  whole  extent.  ^  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  To  dya^ov,  k.  t.  X., 
I  regard  as  nouns,  formed  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  by  prefixing  the 
article  to  the  neuter  gender  of  the  adjective  ;  lor  to  is  of  course 
implied  before  cuapcorov  and  tcXciov.  So  Flatt  and  Glockler.  — 
EvopcoToi'  means  acceptable  to  God,  tw  ©cw  being  implied. — 
TeXciov,  that  which  is  wanthig  in  nothing,  wliich  has  no  defect, 
integrum.  Otliers  construe  these  adjectives  as  qualifying  l^tX-qfjua., 
The  whole  verse,  is  an  exhortation  to  spirit ual-mindedness,  in 
order  that  Christians  may  attain  to  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
their  holy  religion  demands. 

(3)  Tap  here  stands  before  specific  reasons  given  for  a  gen- 
eral principle  urged  in  the  preceding  context.  By  virtue  of  the 
[apostolic]  office  of  grace  bestowed  on  me,  8ta  ri}?  xapiTo^ ;  com]). 
Rom,  i.  5.  XV.  15.  Eph.  iii.  2,  8.  —  Among  you^  iv  vfxtv;  so  iv 
frequently  means.  J^ot  to  over-estimate  himself  beyond  what  he 
ought  to  estimate,  /jit;  .  .  .  <l>pov€Lv.  liapd,  as  often  in  comparative 
declarations ;  e,  g,,  Luke  xiii  2.  iii.  13.  Rom.  xiv.  5.  lleb.  i.  9. 
i.  4.  iii.  3.  —  BiU  to  make  such  an  estimation  as  to  act  soberly, 
oAAa  .  ,  .  a-o)<f>pov€Lv,  i,  e.,  to  think  modestly,  i:>rudently,  in  a 
rational  way,  of  himself,  not  being  puffed  up  with  his  own 
attainments  and  gifts;  the  same  as  o-ox^povoj?  <f>pov€iv.  Notice 
the  paronomasia  in  vTr€p-<fipova.v  and  crwfjjpovctv. 

According  to  the  measure  of  faith  which  God  hath  imparted  to 
Jiwi,  CKcurro)  <i)5  .  .  .  Trtorcw?,  i,  e.,  according  to  the  measure  of 
Christian  belief  and  knowledge  which  God  has  imparled.  In 
other  words :  *  Let  each  one  estimate  his  gifts  by  the  principles 
which  the  gospel  has  revealed.'  But  Flatt  and  Tholuck  under- 
stand iruTTLi  here  as  equivalent  to  xdpurfiOf  i.  e.,  7rtcms==T^ 

33* 
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ir€jrurT€itfjL€vcv,  quod  crediium  esty  donum  ;  for  which  I  can  find  no 
adequate  and  Miti.sfactory  proof  or  example.  Nor  can  I  pe> 
duvo  that  the  moaning  which  tliis  ex^esis  would  give  to  the 
passage,  is  a  pn)bab1e  one.  For  the  fqx>stle  is  not  exhorting 
men  to  prize  thoir  gifls  according  to  the  diverse  natnre  of  them ; 
but  he  is  exliorting  all,  whatever  may  be  their  gifts,  to  demean 
tlicmselves  modestly  and  humbly.  All  belong  to  one  body, 
and  no  invidious  distinctions  are  to  be  made.  Consequently  it 
is  more  congnious  to  explain  fierpov  vumttt^  as  indicating  the 
measure  of  Christian  belief  or  faith,  i.  6.,  of  Christian  know- 
ledge wliicli  is  the  object  of  faith. 

(4)  To  show  that  no  one  has  any  reason  to  set  up  himself  as 
superior  to  others,  the  apostle  now  introduces  the  admirable 
comparison  of  the  body  of  Christy  i,  0.,  the  church,  with  the 
human  body.  There  are  various  members  of  the  latter ;  and 
they  arc  designed  for  dilTerent  uses.  But  all  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  body ;  and  each  performs  its  own  proper  functi(xis  for 
tlie  good  of  the  whole.  So  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Christian 
church.  —  Use,  7rpa(w,  opus,  negotium,  office. 

(5)  So  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  are  each 
members  of  others,  ovrui^  .  .  .  ficA.17;  i.  e,,  there  is  but  one  church, 
one  spiritual  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  To  this  we  all 
belong.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  pre-eminence.  —  Ko^ct?  for 
KoS  cm,  pi-operly  a  solecism ;  see  also  John  viii.  9.  Jl^Iark  xiv. 
19.  3  Mace.  V.  34,  and  dva  tU  Rev.  xxi.  21. 

(G)  A7id  possessing  gifts  which  are  diverse,  according  to  the  grace 
bestowed  upon  us,  ej^ovrcs  .  .  .  Sui<f>opa ;  t.  e,,  we,  who  are  many 
in  number,  and  yet  one  body  in  Christ,  possess  gifts  which  are 
diverse,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
who  bestows  different  gifts  on  different  persons.  *E;(ovr€s  agrees 
with  rjfjL€Ls  understood,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. It  is  plain  that  here  is  granmiatically  an  anacoluthon; 
for  no  verb  as  an  apodosis  regularly  follows  the  participial  Ixptv 
T€5,  K,  T.  X-  The  preceding  context  may  supply  an  apodosis; 
and  this  may  cither  be  aXXn^Xxov  fi.iX.rf  la-fiiv,  or  vpaiiv  ixQ. 

Whether  prophecy,  citc  Trpcx^crciav,  i.  e.,  ctrc  [€;(oft€v  or  e^^oiTCs] 
'jrpo<t>rjTeiav,  the  ellipsis  of  €xpfjL€v  or  ^oktcs  being  quite  plain. 
Jlpo<l}rjT€Lav  here  =  X^P^''  Trpot^rjfrilas,  L  e.,  the  office  or  gift  of 
prophecy,  the  prophetic  office,  appears  certain  from  the  sequel 
— EtTc  serves  to  enumerate  particular  species,  which  belong  to 
the  genus  yapL(Tfjua.ra,  But  is  TrpotfyrfT^ia  a  public  or  a  private 
office,  and  what  were  its  appropriate  duties  ? 

Upof^rfrq^,  among  the  Greeks  usually  signified  an  interpreter 
of  the  will  of  the  gods,  etc.  The  general  idea  is :  an  interpreter, 
one  who  explains  or  declares,  viz.,  what  was  before  dark,  or  not 
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understood,  or  not  known.  So  the  Greeks  could  say,  irpoffnirrf^ 
Seov — iepov — fiMrr&as — Movcruiy,  x.  r.  A«  Sometimes  (but 
more  rarely)  vpot^r/rri^  means,  one  who  hinuelf  foretelUy  one  who 
predicts,  etc.,  and  it  is  then  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fuun-tc.  But 
in  general  it  differs  from  fuua-is,  inasmuch  as  the  lntt(;r  means  a 
person  who  is  himself  under  the  divine  afflatus  in  such  a  miumer 
as  to  be  bereaved  of  his  own  consciousness  and  reiuton,  and  merely 
to  utter  (as  an  instrument)  what  the  inspiring  divinity  causes  him 
to  utter.  This,  which  the  ituavm  himself  is  nut  supfiosed  to 
imderstand  and  cannot  explain,  it  was  the  office  of  tlie  irpoffufrrj^ 
to  interpreL  Thus  Plato  derives  /idyri^  from  fuuvo/juiL,  to  race,  to 
he  out  of  one's  senses  ;  which  indicates  its  peculiar  meaning,  in 
distinction  from  irpwf^rfrq^  a  designation  of  such  ]>ersoiis  only  as 
are  in  possession  of  their  reason. 

Upo^^tfTrfi  in  the  New  Testament,  corresponds  well  with  the 
Hebrew  K'^aj,  which  means  an  interpreter  of  the  divine  will  gen- 
eraUy,  and  specially  one  who  by  divine  inspiration  foretells  future 
events.  Of  this  latter  sense,  which  all  admit,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  any  examples  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  the  reader  may  consult 
for  R'na ,  Judg.  vi.  8.  2  Sam.  viL  2.  Y*tl,  vii.  1,  where  Aaron  is 
said  to  be  a  K'^nj  to  Moses,  i.  €.,  the  inter|)reter  to  the  people  of 
the  plans  and  designs  of  Moses  (comp.  Kxod.  iv.  IG.  Jer.  xv.  19) 
Deut.  xviii.  18.  For  the  like  sense  of  Trpw^-qnfi  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, comp.  Matt  v.  12.  x.  41.  xi.  9.  xiii.  17.  John  viL  52. 
Acts  viL  48,  52.  Rev.  x.  7.  xi.  10,  18.  xviii.  24,  20.  Comp.  also 
the  verb  irpoifyqTewa  in  Rev.  x.  11.  xi.  3.  Luke  i.  67.  Acts  ii.  17, 
18.  xix.  6.  xxi.  9.  1  Gor.  xL  4,  5,  xiii.  9.  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  5,  24, 
31,  39 ;  and  with  these  texts  compare  Joel  ii.  28.  Num.  xi.  25, 
27.  1  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  10  —  13.  xix.  20  —  24. 

From  all  these  passages  it  is  put  beyond  a  doubt,  that  to 
prophesy  means  not  merely  to  predict,  ( which  is  rather  the  pre- 
dominant signification  of  the  word),  but  also  to  preach  (as  we 
say),  to  warn,  to  threaten,  to  utter  praise  ;  in  short,  to  speak  any 
thing  by  divine  inspiration  or  afflatus.  llpo<fnjT€iav  in  our  text, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  those  who  predicted;  but 
it  is  probable,  indeed  it  is  almost  certain,  that  it  has  a  more  gen- 
eral sense,  referring  to  those  who  publicly  uttered  any  thing  by 
special  divine  aid  or  inspiration,  which  had  respect  to  the  subject 
of  religion. 

Such  then,  were  TrpotfnjfrajL  in  the  Christian  church,  u  e.,  men 
endowed  with  a  supernatural  gift  in  regard  to  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, either  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  devotion.  The 
£^x>stle  directs  them  t/)  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  faith,  or  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,  Kara  rrpf  avakoyCay  rrj^  vixrriit^.    According  to  the  first 
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method  of  translating  it,  the  sense  would  be :  *  Let  the  prophets 
speak  only  as  thej  have  faith  to  do  it : '  t.  ^.,  let  them  not  go  be- 
yond the  faith  imparted  to  them.  Faith  here  may  mean  that 
which  is  the  object  of  their  belief  i.  e.,  what  is  given  to  them  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  as  the  object  of  their  beliefl  In  such  a 
case,  the  apostle  means  to  say :  *  Let  not  the  prophets  exceed 
what  is  entrusted  to  them.  Let  them  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
their  reason  and  consciousness,  and  not,  like  the  heathen  fiam-ivi, 
rave,  or  speak  they  know  not  what.'  Comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  32, 
where  the  fact  is  made  clear,  that  Paul  considered  the  prophets 
as  conscious,  rational,  voluntary,  accountable  agents,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  gifls.  And  as  to  the  solemn  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  25  —  40. 
Ezek.  ii.  6  —  8.  iii.  17  —  21.  In  this  manner  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  Calvin,  Tholuck,  and  many  others,  have  understood  the 
phrase  under  examination.  Beiche,  however,  and  others,  con- 
strue avakoyiav  rrj^  TriaT€o}q  as  meaning  the  '  measure  of  faith,' 
i.  e.,  the  degree  or  measure  of  actual  belief  which  the  prophet 
exercised,  or  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  as 
oLyaXoytav  may  signify  analogy,  agreement  (for  so  it  means  in  the 
classics),  the  sense  may  be:  'Prophesy  in  such  a  manner  that 
what  you  say  will  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  viz.,  with 
that  which  the  Scripture  contains.'  The  former  sense  is  the  most 
congruous  here,  and  therefore  the  most  probable. 

Tlie  construction  is  elliptical  here.  We  may  understand 
7rpo<l>7jT€V(ji)fji€v  before  Kara  rrp/  avaXoyiav ;  or  we  may  fill  out  the 
construction  thus :  Trpaiw  exrj  'n'po<f>rp'€La ;  or  again  we  may  make 
Kara  .  .  .  ttio-tco)?  coordinate  with  Kara  xapiv  k.  t.  X.,  and  supply 
e)(ovT€>:.  But  the  comparison  of  the  clause  ctrc  irpo<f>rfT€iay  k.  t.  X. 
with  the  succeeding  clauses,  €lt€  Sulkovulv  h  rg  Buucovia  k.  r.  \^ 
opposes  this  latter  construction.  Grammatically  it  is  possible ; 
exegetically  it  is  quite  improbable. 

(7)  Whether  ministry,  ctrc  SiaKovtav,  i.  e.,  €lt€  [e)(Oft€v]  8iaico- 
vlav,  AtAKov(ys,  in  a  general  sense,  means  a  servant,  a  waiter  of 
any  one.  But  as  the  office  of  a  servant  is  elevated  by  the  sta- 
tion of  his  master,  and  the  duties  which  the  servant  has  to  per- 
form, the  word  is  sometimes,  (like  the  Hebrew  "nnr)  used  in  a 
most  honorable  sense,  as  servant  of  God,  servant  of  Christy  serv- 
ant (minister)  of  the  gospel,  etc.  In  the  passage  before  us,  Sta- 
Kovta  probably  refers  to  the  official  duty  of  the  Suucovoi  in  the 
Christian  church,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  alms  for 
the  poor,  of  providing  ibr  the  sick,  of  preparing  conveniences  for 
public  worship,  etc.,  and  generally,  of  watching  over  and  taking 
care  of  the  external  matters  of  the  church.  In  the  primitive  age 
of  the  church  this  office  was  very  simple,  having  reference  only 
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to  the  ahns  of  the  chnrch.  So  the  verb  Scokovoj  very  often 
means,  to  supply  one  with  food,  to  make  ready  or  provide 
food  for  any  one,  e,  g.^  Matt.  iv.  11.  Mark.  i.  13.  Luke  x. 
40.  xii.  37.  xvii.  8.  John  xii.  2 ;  comp.  Acts  vi.  But  in  subse- 
quent ages,  the  office  was  extended  to  all  the  external  and  merely 
temporal  relatione  of  the  church.  So  in  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
the  fjn,  inspector^  overseer,  corresponded  to  Sia#covo«.  'Ei/  t^ 
&aicov&a,  i.  e.,  2>fi€v  or  2cmi> ;  like  cv  rovroi'i  la-^ij  1  Tim.  iv.  15, 
i.  e.,  sit  totus  in  illis,  let  him  be  wliolly  devoted  to  his  ministra- 
tion or  service,  let  him  be  deeply  engaged  to  perform  its  duties 
with  fidelity  and  zeal.  Eire  6  St8acricu>v.  Here  the  construction 
is  varied,  aitliough  there  appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  sentence.  We  should  expect  ctrc  SiSao-KoAiav 
here,  i.  e.,  the  Accusative  case  of  the  abstract  noun ;  but  in  its 
stead  we  have  a  participial  noun  in  the  Nominative.  Of  course 
the  verb  ^  or  coriis  understood  here  after  6  8i3ao-K(uv. — ^*Ev  rp 
ScSocricaAia,  i,  e.,  loro)  as  before. 

That  the  office  of  teacher  is  here  distinguished  from  Trpo<f>TJrri^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  TrapoKaAcuv  on  the  other,  is  plain.  But 
in  what  this  distinction  consisted,  it  would  be  a  difficult -matter  for 
us  at  the  present  time  to  say  definitely.  It  would  seem  however 
that  TrpoffyijTri^  indicated  one  who  taught  hy  inspiration^  and  only 
so  far  as  inspiration  prompted  and  enabled  him  to  teach.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  an  office  created  and  sustained  by 
miraculous  gift.  But  SiSoo-koXos  appears  to  have  been  an  ordi- 
nary stated  teacher,  one  who  was  so  by  official  station,  and  who 
taught  according  to  the  degree  of  religious  knowledge  which  ho 
possessed. 

(8)  EiTC  6  ^rapcucoXtov,  i.  e.,  6  TropoicaXcov  ^. — ^*Ev  r^  TrapaKXi/crei, 
i.  e.,  coTci)  as  before.  But  what  is  'Tra/oaKoXw  ?  The  verb  irapa- 
jcoXcct)  means  to  warn,  to  console,  HapaKoXxivy  then,  would  seem 
to  indicate  aii  exhorter,  i,  e.,  one  who  urged  to  practical  duties, 
who  dwelt  upon  the  threatenings  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  and 
so  aided  and  completed  the  work  which  the  StSao-KoXo?  had  begun. 
How  long  the  distinction  which  is  here  intimated,  was  kept  up  in 
the  church,  is  not  certain.  In  the  original  settlement  of  the 
churches  in  New  England,  many  of  them  had  two  ministers,  a 
Si3<lurKaXo9  and  a  TropoKoAxov,  as  here  explained ;  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  these  distinct  offices  were  intended  to  be  per- 
petual in  the  church.  But  why  consistency  would  not  lead,  also, 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  other  offices  here  named,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say, 

He  who  is  a  distributer^  6  yxcraStSov?,  sc.  jj,  i,  e,,  he  who  distrib- 
ntes  the  charities  of  the  church,  or  of  individuals  in  it. — *Ev 
airAonTTi,  t.  e.,  with  a  simple  or  single  regard  to  the  good  of  those 
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for  whom  the  charity  was  bestowed,  without  any  selfish  or  sin- 
ister purposes  of  his  own.  But  in  what  respect  6  /Licra8i3ov9  dif- 
fered from  the  htaKovos  above  mentioned,  we  are  now  unable  to 
ascertain  with  precision.  It  may  be  that  the  Suucovos  was  the 
general  overseer,  the  collector  and  provider  of  alms ;  while  the  6 
fxeraSiSovs  was  the  actual  distributer  of  them  among  the  needy. 
The  reader  should  remark,  that  with  6  ftrroStSovs  the  construction 
is  again  changed,  inasmuch  as  the  eire  is  omitted ;  so  that  the  strain 
of  the  sentiment  becomes  purely  hortatory. 

Ijet  htm  who  presides  do  it  with  diligent  attention,  6  TrpoLfrrdfjievo^ 
€v  (nrovhfi.  A  question  may  indeed  be  raised  here,  whether  h 
'n-poia-TOLfxevof:  means  an  office  in  the  church,  or  only  a  person  to 
whom  the  care  of  some  duty  or  business  is  committed.  Aso 
TTpotoTra/xevos  stands  connected  here  with  a  series  of  other  words 
which  express  some  official  duty,  most  interpreters  have  been  in- 
clined to  construe  it  as  having  respect  to  office,  as  I  have  above. 
Thus  it  seems  plainly  to  be  used  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  to  designate  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  a  teacher  ;  and  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  it  also  seems 
to  designate  one  who  holds  the  office  of  ruling  or  governing  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  teaching.  The  context  of  this  latter  pas- 
sage has  indeed  been  regarded  by  some  commentators,  as  showing 
that  there  were  some  'n-potoTafievoi  who  held  the  double  office  of 
teacher  and  governor  or  ruler  in  the  church,  although,  as  some  of 
them  suj^pose,  these  offices  would  seem  more  usually  to  have  been 
separate.  In  like  manner,  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  a  Trpocorcus 
Tojv  dScX^o)!/,  who  (it  appears)  is  the  presbyter  of  the  church,  Ap- 
olog.  I.  c.  G7.  But  see  Excursus  XII.  for  a  more  extended  di:?- 
cussion,  and  a  somewhat  different  interpretation  of  this  word,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  verse.  Jfe  who  shows  c<ympassion,  [let  him  do 
it]  with  cheerfulness,  6  cXcoiir  Iv  iKaporqTi ;   comp.  2  Cor.  ix  7. 

(9)  Let  benevolence  be  sincere,  rf  dyairrj,  dwiroKpLTo^.  I  render 
dydirq  benevolence  here,  because  it  seems  to  indicate  kind  feeling 
toward  men  in  general.  I'he  love  of  the  brethren  is  speciiied  in 
verse  10.  The  apostle  here  enjoins  on  Christians  to  cherish  a 
sincere  and  real,  not  merely  a  pretended  and  apparent,  feeling  of 
kindness  toward  all  men.  'AwooTvyovvTe^,  i.  e.,  core,  which  would 
make  the  Imper. ;  and  this  the  nature  of  the  case  evidently  de- 
mands. So  KoXX(ji)fjL€voL,  sc.  €aT€.  lu  the  connection  in  which  to 
iroinqpov  and  Tw  dyaJ^Q  here  stand,  the  meaning  is  limited  to  malice 
and  kindness.  So  Tronjpos  means,  even  in  the  classics,  malirious, 
mischievous ;  and  aya^os  is  the  converse  of  this,  kind,  benevolenL 
These  two  ]3hrases,  therefore,  are  merely  an  epexegctis  ol  dyuLTrq' 
in  the  preceding  clause. 

(10)  In  respect  to  brotherly  love,  JdndJy  affectionate  one  toward 
another  J  rg  ^lAaSeX^to,  €ts  aXKyXovs  ^lAcaropyoi.     T^  ^lAoSc^i^, 
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is  the  Dative  of  relation  :  in  respect  to,  in  regard  to.  So  often  in 
the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.y  vta^poi  raX^  dKoaw,  lleb.  v.  11  ;  GaL 
i.  22  ;  so  JVIatt.  xi.  29.  Ileb.  xii.  3.  Eph.  iv.  18,  et  sa^pe  alibi. 
^iXocTTopyot  means  affectionate,  in  such  a  manner  a>^  one  is  toward 
his  own  near  relative ;  oropyi;  means  natural  affection.  In  res- 
pect to  honor  anticipating  each  otlter,  rj  TLfvg,  oAAiJAcws  irpoirjyovfifvoii 
t.  c,  let  each  one,  in  paying  the  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  others, 
strive  to  anticipate  his  Christian  brother.  ITpoTTyco/Aat  means  to 
take  the  lead,  to  go  before,  to  set  the  example.  Tlie  meaning  is,  that 
so  far  from  being  averse  to  pay  that  respect  which  is  due  to  others, 
each  should  strive  to  excel  the  other  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  Christianity,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  banishing  all  civility 
and  good  manners  from  society,  that  it  enjoins  tlie  greatest  atten- 
tion to  this  subject* 

(11)  As  to  diligence,  not  remiss,  tQ  (nrovSr^  fiy  oKvrfpol.  T'q 
cnrovS^  Dative  of  relation  as  beibre.  %iro\^  here  seems  to  be 
taken  in  the  ^rencro/ sense ;  and  so  the  passage  accords  with  Eccle. 
ix.  10:  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  So  the  next  phrase  explains  the  whole  expression,  by 
presenting  the  antithesis  of  it,  viz.,  tc3  Vvc^'/xaTt  fcoKrc?,  ferventes 
animo,  warmly  engaged  (as  we  ^ay),  fervid,  active  in  serious  earn- 
est ;  comp.  Acts  xviii.  25.  Some  apply  t<3  irvevfjiaTi  here  to  the 
divine  Spirit ;  but  I  think  without  any  good  reason.  T<3  Kvpua 
SovAcvoKTc?  (for  which  Griesbach  reads  t<3  Koipia  SovXcvovrcs),  is 
supported  by  the  more  important  testimony  of  external  witnesses. 
Griesbach  has  rejected  it  on  the  ground,  that '  the  less  usual  read- 
ing is  to  be  preferred ;'  a  ground  which,  to  say  the  least,  lias  many 
slippery  places.  Knapp,  Moms,  Bengel,  and  Beza,  preserve 
Kvpiio,  and  I  think  with  good  reason.  I  take  the  whole  expres- 
sion to  mean,  that  all  our  diligence  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  That  Kvpiw  here 
means  the  Lord  Christ,  the  usils  loquendi  of  Paul  leaves  no 
good  room  to  doubt.  Inasmuch  as  SovXcuo)  governs  the  Dative,  we 
need  not  insist  here  on  the  Dative  of  relation.  But  in  fact,  all  of 
the  Datives  in  this  whole  paragraph  are  of  this  nature  ;  so  that 
exactly  rendered  it  would  be,  as  to  (or  in  respect  to)  the  Lord, 
obedient  or  engaged  in  his  service. 

(12)  As  to  hope,  joyful,  ry  ikiriSi,  ;(atpovT€s;  i.  e.,  rejoicing  in 
the  blessed  hope  of  glory  which  the  gospel  inspires ;  and  this, 
amid  all  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life.  As  to  afflictimi,  pa- 
tiently enduring,  rg  ^Xa/^ci,  wrofjiivovTCf: ;  i.  e.,  since  you  are  animated 
irith  a  joyful  hope,  you  may  well  be  called  upon  to  endure  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  life  with  patience.  As  to  prayer,  be  per- 
severing,  rjj  7rpoa'€V)(j,  Tpoa-KapTCpovvre^ ;  i.  e.,  the  way  to  main- 
tain a  joyful  hope,  and  to  be  patient  under  afflictions,  is  to 
cherish  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  to  live  near  to  God. 
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(13)  ^  respect  to  the  wants  of  the  saints,  he  sympathetic,  rtu^  . .  • 
KoivwKotVrc? ;  t.  e.,  feel  these  wants  as  if  they  were  your  own. 
With  all  these  participles,  core  is  implied.  While  Christians  were 
to  be  kind  towards  all  others,  they  were  to  be  specially  eo  to- 
wards their  brethren  of  the  church.  KoivaivecD  in  classic  Greek 
has  always  an  intransitive  sense ;  and  the  instances  in  Gal.  vi.  6,  and 
Phil.  iv.  5  hardly  prove  that  a  transitive  sense  should  be  given  to 
it  in  the  New  Test,  viz.,  communicate,  distribute.  To  be  a  par- 
taker, to  share  in,  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  from 
that  we  need  not  here  depart.  Readily  practising  hospitality, 
rrjv  ^tA-ofcvtav  StoiKorrc?.  Here  the  construction  is  changed,  and 
the  Accusative  after  Siwkoktcs  is  employed.  Comp.  1  Tim.  v.  10. 
Heb.  xiii.  2. 1  Pet.  iv.  9.  3  John  verses  5 — 8.  This  virtue  was 
specially  necessary  in  the  primitive  times,  when  Christian  teach- 
ers had  no  regular  support,  and  when  the  missionaries  of  the  cross 
were  laboring  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  salvation. 

(14)  Mess  those  who  persecute  you,  bless  and  curse  not^  evXcry 
€iT€  ....  Karapacr-^e ;  comp.  Matt.  V.  44.  Luke  vi.  28.  That  is, 
while  your  persecutors  imprecate  divine  indignation  upon  you,  do 
you  pray  that  blessings  may  descend  upon  them. 

(15)  Rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  weep  vrith  those  who 
weep,  xaipiw  .  .  .  •  KXajuovnav ;  t.  c,  sympathize  with  your  fellow 
Christians  both  in  joy  and  grief;  show  that  you  enter  with  feel- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  their  joys  and  sorrows.  The  Infin- 
itive xaipuv,  KkaUiv,  stands  (as  frequently  in  the  Greek  classics) 
instead  of  the  Imperative.  Strictly  speaking,  Set  is  understood 
in  such  cases,  q.  d,  you  must  rejoice — weep,  etc. 

( 1 G  )  Mutually  think  the  same  ihing^  to  airro  €19  oAXi^Xovs  <i>povo\iv 
T€«j,  sc.  etrrc,  i,  e.,  be  agreed  in  your  opinions  and  views.  Whether 
this  relates  to  matters  that  concerned  spiritual  or  temporal  affairs, 
the  words  themselves  do  not  show ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  thfe  expression  is  designed  to  have  a 
general  bearing  on  all  their  concerns  and  articles  of  belief.  Ori- 
gen,  and  others,  have  interpreted  the  passage  as  meaning :  *  Enter 
into  each  other's  circumstances,  in  order  to  see  how  you  would 
yourself  feel;'  and  so  it  parallelizes  with  the  preceding  expres- 
sion. But  the  usus  loquendi  of  Paul  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
this  exposition;  comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  Phil.  ii.  2;  comp.  Kom. 
XV.  1 4.  E19  dAAiyXoi;?  is  not,  indeed,  the  usual  mode  of  expression 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  Iv  oAAiJAois ;  comp.  Mark  ix.  50.  John 
xiii.  35.  Rom.  xv.  5.  But  the  exchange  of  cis  with  the  Accusa- 
tive for  €v  with  the  Dative,  in  the  New  Testament  (and  indee4 
elsewhere),  is  very  frequent. 

Mind  not  high  things,  but  be  led  away  by  humble  ones,  fjitf  ra,  ,  . 
awa7ray6fjL€wou     Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  words.    The 
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sentiment  is :  ^  Shun  pride,  and  culivatc  humilitj.  That  oAAa 
TOLs  rairttvoK  k.  r.  A.,  is  the  antithesis  of  ra  viprjkoy  k.  r.  A.,  seems  to 
me  very  obvious.  TairetVots  is  then  in  the  neuter  gender,  to  cor- 
respond to  vilniXa,  But  some  construe  it  as  ot*  the  ma.<culinc  gen- 
der, and  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  phra-^e  to  be  :  ^  Suffer 
yourselves  to  be  led  away,  viz.,  to  the  judgment-seat  of  magis- 
trates, with  the  despised  Christian.'  Others :  ^  Suffer  yourselves 
to  be  led  away  by  the  humble,  t.  c,  conform  to  them.  This  agrees 
in  sentiment  with  the  above  ex|>03ition ;  but  it  has  the  dL<advan- 
tage  of  sacrificing  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  words  vijnjXa  and 
raweiyoi^. — ^jvairdyofjuu  is  commonly  used  in  a  bcui  sense,  viz.,  to 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  led  away  by  temptation,  etc. ;  see  Gal.  ii. 
13.  2  Pet.  iiL  17 ;  but  hei*e  it  must  have  sl  generic  sense,  and  we 
must  translate:  *  Suffer  yourselves  to  be  influenced  or  led  away 
by  things  that  are  despised,'  viz.,  by  the  proud  world;  i.  e., 
*  Readily  undertake  offices  or  duties  that  arc  humble  and  mean,  in 
the  estimation  of  tiie  proud.'  Be  not  wise  in  gour  own  conceit^ 
ft^  .  .  .  c4vroi9  ;  t. «.,  do  not,  trusting  in  your  own  superior  skill 
and  understanding,  refuse  to  confer  with  others  or  to  barken  to 
their  suggestions ;  a  caution  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding. 

(17).  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  firjSeul  .  .  .  aTroStSorres ;  comp. 
1  Pet.  iii.  9.  Matt  v.  43 — 48.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  precepts  which  the  gospel  enjoins ;  I  mean, 
one  which  most  thwarts  our  natural  inclinations  and  desires. 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  Seek 
after  that  which  is  good  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  irpovoovfievot,  .  .  . 
ay-^pwTTiav ;  t.  e.,  be  studiously  attentive  to  tliose  duties,  which  are 
commended  by  all,  and  which  all  therefore  admit  to  be  of  the 
highest  obligation.  The  expression  seems  to  be  taken,  with  some 
abridgment,  from  Prov.  iii.  4,  koX  t/sovoov  koXo.  ivunruov  Kvpiov  koI 
ay&ptjnnay, 

(18)  7/^  it  be  possible,  so  far  as  you  are  aUe,  be  at  peace  with 
all  men,  ei  Svyarov  •  •  .  ctpiyvcvovrcs.  The  limitations  ci  ^vvarov 
and  TO  €^  v/juav,  show  that  the  apostle  did  not  deem  this  possible  in 
all  cases ;  and  beyond  all  question  it  is  not  The  world  hate  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  will  be  at  enmity  with  those  who  boldly 
and  faithfully  ui^  them  on  their  consciences.  Apostles  and 
martyrs  did  thus  urge  them ;  and  their  sufferings  prove  the  truth 
of  what  has  now  been  alleged. — To  c^  vfjiMv,  i-  e.,  Kara  to  €$  vfitiv. 
*E^  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to.  The  whole  phrase 
means,  *in  proportion  to  that  which  belongs  to  you,'  t.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  your  ability ;  like  the  French  votre  possible. 

(19)  Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  but  give  place  to  [divine] 
indignation,  yx^  iavrovs  ....  opyy.     Such  is  one  method  of  in- 
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terpreting  this  clause.  AtSovcu  tottov  means  to  ctUoWy  to  give  place 
to  (as  we  say  in  English) .  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  ft^  StWc  tottov  tw  SiafiaXto, 
give  no  place  to  the  devil;  and  Luke  xiv.  9,  Aos  rovrta  tottov,  rt" 
sign  your  place  to  this  person  or  make  room  for  him.  Cf.  also 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  ii.  §  6,  Plutarch,  De  Ira  cohibenda,  chap. 
14;  and  Marcus  Antoninus  Lib.  iii.  6.  The  meaning  above 
given  to  Sore  tottov  t^J  o/ay^,  thus  according  with  the  frequent  sense 
of  the  phrase  hovvax  tottov,  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  quotation 
which  immediately  follows :  *E/jloC  k,  t.  A.  This  quotation  would 
be  wholly  inapposite,  if  we  suppose  that  opyy  here  means  the 
wrath  of  our  enemy ^  and  Sotc  tottov,  to  mean  go  out  of  the  way  of 
get  otU  of  the  way  of  etc,  as  many  have  done.  In  Rabbinic  He- 
brew, it  is  true  indeed,  that  tjip^  "{r^  (give  place)  means  to  go  out 
of  the  way  of;  but  we  need  not  resort  to  Hebrew  idiom  here. 

Another  method  of  interpreting  o/yyg  is,  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  one's  own  indignation,  and  then  to  construe  &>t€  tottov 
as  meaning  spatium  date  i.  e.,  put  off,  defer.  The  sense  of  this 
would  be  good ;  and  AVisd.  xii.  20  would  help  to  justify  the  usus 
loqtiendi.  So  also  Livy  (viii.  32)  says :  Irae  suae  spatium  .... 
daret.  So  Seneca :  Ira  surda  est  et  amens,  dabimus  illi  spatium 
(de  Ira,  iii.  39);  also  Lactantius :  Dedisset  irae  suae  spatium  (de 
Ira,  18).  Construed  in  tliis  way  the  passage  would  mean :  *  Put 
off  the  execution  of  that  to  which  your  indignation  would  prompt, 
or  defer  the  execution  of  your  anger :  for  Grod  will  repay  evil  to 
your  enemy  in  case  he  has  done  wrong.  Retribution  belongs 
rather  to  him  than  to  you.'  This  sense,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
be  better  supported  than  the  other  above  given.  Nor  is  there  any 
want  of  congruity  with  what  follows. 

Retribution  is  mine,  I  will  make  it,  saiih  the  Lord,  ifjuoi  .  .  • 
Kvpio9  ;  or  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  render  it,  saith  the  Lord.  The 
passage  is  taken  from  DeuU  xxxii.  35,  t&ox  d  JJ  "^b.  Aeyct  Kvpios 
are  the  apostle's  own  words,  for  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
meaning  is :  *  God  will  render  righteous  judgment  or  retribution 
for  acts  of  wickedness ;  Christians  are  not  to  claim  for  themselves 
the  doing  of  that  which  it  is  his  sovereign  prerogative  to  do.' 

( 20)  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirsty  etCj  iay  o^ 
.  .  .  auTov.  Food  and  drink  here  stand  as  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  signify  our  obligation  to  treat  an  enemy  with  beneficence  or 
kindness.  The  meaning  is :  ^  Do  good  to  thine  enemy,  instead  of 
evil ;  show  him  kindness,  instead  of  taking  revenge.' 

jPot  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  hectp  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  tovto 
yap  .  .  .  avTov.  This  is  quoted  from  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.  In  Ps. 
xviii.  8, 12, 13,  u^hn^^,  coals  of  fre,  are  emblematical  of  consuming 
or  destruction.  The  Arabians  say,  ?ie  roasted  my  heart,  or  he  kind- 
led afire  in  my  heart,  to  designate  the  idea  of  giving  or  inflicting 
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pain.  So  in  4  Ezra  xvi.  54,  "  Coals  of  fire  shall  bum  on  the 
head  of  him  who  denies  that  he  has  8inne<l  against  God."  There 
can  be  no  well-grounded  doubt,  then,  that  pain  is  meant  to  be 
designated  by  this  ei^ression.  But  is  it  the  pain  of  nhame  or 
contrition  for  misconduct,  or  that  of  punishment  f  More  prob- 
ably the  former  here;  for  so  ver.  21  would  almost  necessarily 
lead  us  to  conclude.  It  is  a  noble  sentiment  when  thus  under- 
stood. "  Take  not  revenge,"  says  the  a|)ostle :  **  overcome  your 
adversary  with  kindness  and  beneficence.  These  will  bring  him 
to  shame  and  sorrow  for  his  misconduct" 

(21)  Be  not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,  fiij 
vucSi  ,  ,  .  .  TO  KOLKov,  t.  «.,  be  not  led  to  an  indulgence  of  a  spirit 
of  revenge  on  account  of  injuries ;  but  subdue  the  evil  temper 
which  leads  to  the  infliction  of  injury,  by  beneficence  and  kind- 
ness. 


CHAP.  Xni.  1  —  14. 


At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  the  civil  power  was  ererywhere  in  the 
hands  of  heatlicn  men,  who  were  idolaters  and  polythcists,  and  consequently  hoe- 
tile  to  Christianity.  In  Palestine  even,  the  power  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  was  principally  of  an  eeeksiastiaU  nature,  and  the  Romans  uniformly  rescn-cd 
to  themselves  the  right  of  confirming  or  rcvertiing  any  sentence  which  should 
affect  the  life  or  liberty  of  their  subjects.  The  Roman  civil  i)ower,  as  such,  had  not 
yet  begun  to  persecute  Christians,  or  even  to  tolerate  persecution  in  others ;  but  the 
Roman  magistrates  could  not  but  look  with  indication  or  scorn  on  those  who 
denied  the  religio  lieita  of  the  empire,  and  who  without  hesitation  condemned  all 
religion  but  their  own  as  false  and  injurious.  There  were  some  superstitious  men, 
moreover,  among  these  magistrates;  and  there  were  multitudes  of  superstitious 
priests,  who  were  peculiarly  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  who  urged  the  common 
people,  and  magistrates  also,  to  testify  their  displeasure  against  it.  Gradually  this 
feeling  increased,  until  at  last,  under  Nero,  it  burst  forth  like  a  volcano,  and  swept 
before  its  fiery  streams  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  were  within  its  reach. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Jews,  before  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  considered  themselves  entitled  to  pre-eminence  above  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  They  looked  down  with  scorn  and  hatred  upon  the  C:^ii  the 
worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones.  The  idea  that  the  Romans  claimed  the  right  to 
dispose  of  their  persons  and  property  was  insufferable.  Tliey  fortified  themselves 
in  this  opinion,  by  an  appeal  to  Dcut.  xvii.  15:  '^Thoushalt  in  any  wise  set  him 
king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose;  one  from  among  thy  brethren 
shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee;  thoa  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  who  is  not 
thy  brother."  Willing  subjection  to  the  Romans,  then,  was  in  their  view  disobe- 
dience to  this  injunction  of  Moses.  Ilence  nothing  but  the  fear  of  immediate  and 
summary  punishment  restrained  them,  for  many  years,  from  rising  up  against  the 
Boman  power  in  Palestine;  and  even  in  other  countries  where  they  were  numerous 
they  made  no  small  tumult  whenever  occasion  offered. 

When  individuals  passed  over  from  the  Jewish  community  to  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, they  could  not,  or  did  not,  divest  themselves  at  once  of  all  these  feelings  and 
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views.  Christianity  introduced  them  to  a  new  citizenship,  new  rights,  new  privi- 
le^crt,  new  spiritaal  rulers,  new  fellow-citizens.  Could  they  then  have  any  regard 
for  heathen  citizenship?  It  was  natural  to  asic  this  question;  and  above  all,  it  was 
easy  to  do  so,  since  the  heathen  magistracy  were  well  Icnown  to  be  hostile  in  their 
feeling  toward  Christians,  and  since  Christians  were  required  to  yield  up  life  rather 
than  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate  as  to  some  things  wliich  God  bad  forbidden. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  while  matters  stood  thus,  there  was  great  danger  that  private 
Christians,  instigated  by  their  own  particular  views  of  heathen  superstitions  and  by 
a  sense  of  duty  in  some  cases  where  they  were  called  upon  to  renounce  obedieuce  to 
the  ma^ristrate,  would  be  exposed  to  Judge  wrongly,  and  go  too  far  in  justifying  a 
principle  of  insubordination  to  the  civil  power  Paul  felt  a  deep  solicitude  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  which  was  evidently  encompassed  witli  many  difilculties.  For  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  clear  that  in  some  cases  life  itself  was  to  be  sacrificed  rattier 
than  to  obey  the  civil  power  ;  and  the  apostle  himself  was  a  most  eminent  pattern 
of  high  and  holy  independence,  in  cases  of  this  nature.  On  the  other,  private  indir 
viduals,  with  all  their  pr^udices  and  scorn  of  heathenism,  might  greatly  abuse  the 
proper  liberty  of  a  Christian,  and  extend  it  to  things  to  wliicli  Christianity  did  not 
allow  them  to  extend  it. 

That  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  so  among  the  Christians  at  Rome,  seems  erident 
from  the  tenor  of  chap.  xiii.  The  cautions  here  are  salutary  for  the  church  in  all 
ages  ;  but  they  were  peculiarly  needed  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  subjection  urged  in  chap.  xiii.  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  cases  where  the  commission  of  a  moral  evil  is  demanded.  But  with  tlie 
exception  of  this,  the  principles  here  enjoined  are  altogether  of  such  a  nature  as  oar 
holy  religion  demands.  We  certainly  should  not  neglect  any  remedy  for  evils  of  a 
civil  nature,  which  is  proper.  We  are  bound  to  make  use  of  the  proper  remedy,  if  in 
our  power,  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good.  But  where  the  government  is  despotic 
and  there  is  no  remedy  but  rebellion,  and  this  may  be  a  hazardous  and  bloody 
measure,  it  is  better  to  suffer  tlian  to  excite  tumult.  So  thought  Paul,  comp.  Tit.  iiL 
1  ,*  and  so  did  Peter  teach,  1  Pet.  ii.  13, 17.  But  let  not  the  advocates  of  despotic 
power  urge  subjectiuu  in  cases  where  the  gospel  will  not  allow  it,  under  cover  of  the 
general  expressions  here  used.  Every  precept  of  this  nature  is  to  be  interpreted 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  wliich  it  was  uttered.  What 
these  were  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  seen.  What  the  example  of  the  apostle 
and  the  Saviour  himself  was,  we  know.  We  know,  too,  that  Christianity  in  its  very 
nature  is /ot;«  to  God  and  man;  that  it  makra  all  men  a  brotherhood;  it  places  them 
on  the  same  ground  as  to  rights  and  privileges;  it  pays  real  deference  to  moral  worth, 
and  to  this  only.  It  acknowledges  no  right  in  one  to  oppress  another;  admits  of  no 
*'  Jew  or  Greek,  Barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free;  »*  for  it  teaches  that "  all  are 
one  in  Jesus."  It  teaches  true  equality  of  rights,  true  spiritual  and  civil  freedom. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  abolish  all  distinctions  among  men ;  nor  does  it  abolish  civil  gor- 
emmcuts.  Far  from  this;  but  then  it  decides,  in  its  very  nature,  that  all  governments, 
and  all  civil  orders  and  distinctions,  should  be  only  for  the  public  good.  It  admits 
no  divine  right  of  one  man  to  be  lord  over  another ;  it  is  at  <^n  and  eternal  war  with 
all  the  mere  claims  of  birth,  and  pride,  and  oppression.  The  universal  good,  the  equal 
rights,  the  peaceful  state  of  man  is  the  object  at  which  it  aims ;  and  whatever  is  incom- 
patible with  these,  is  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  great "  law 
of  liberty  and  love." 

But  all  this  may  be  allowed  (and  contradicted  it  cannot  be  with  reason),  and  yet  it 
may  be  true  at  the  same  time,  that  Christians,  situated  as  the  Romans  were  in  PauPs 
time,  are  required  to  yield  peaceful  submission  to  magistrates,  whether  Christian  or 
heathen,  in  all  things  where  the  command  of  God  does  not  directly  forbid  it.  What 
the  world  ought  to  be,  what  it  would  be  if  all  men  weie  Christians  indeed,  is  one  thing; 
what  the  world  is,  and  what  is  the  present  duty  of  Christians  in  such  circumstances,  is 
another  and  different  thing.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  the  precepts  in  Rom.  xiii.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rule  for  all  ages  and  nations  so  long  as  circumstances  shall  be  like 
those  which  then  existed.  And  even  when  these  circumstances  alter,  and  magistntei 
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become  reallj  Chrfatfao,  It  miut  then  be  trne  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree,  tbmft 
qoiei  and  peaeefU  obedleneein  all  lavfU  thingB  will  be  a  dntj. 


(1)  Let  every  soul  he  iulject  to  the  supreme  magistracies^  iraxra 
....  xmrrojaxrarBiA,  Ilcura  ^o^  is  Hebraism,  like  CE^bs ,  every 
oney  each  one  : — 'Yw€p€xowratis  means  pre'etnintnU  supreme  ;  t.  «., 
in  this  case,  the  civil  magistracy  or  power  of*  civil  nilrrs.  For 
there  is  no  magistracy  unless  by  divine  permission  ;  and  the  ex- 
isting [magistrates]  are  of  CrocTs  appointment,  ov  yap 

dtrty.  Tap  stands  before  a  reason  wtiy  tliey  sliould  be  subject  to 
the  civil  magistracy.  The  apostle  intends  to  reconcile  C-hristians 
to  the  idea  of  civil  obedience,  on  the  ground  that  obeying  the 
magistrate  is  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  God.  All  ma- 
gistrates are  by  his  permission ;  and  even  when  they  are  oppres- 
sive, the  Christian  is  bound  to  regard  them  (.<o  he  should  regard 
other  evils),  as  existing  by  divine  permission,  since  **  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; "  and  to  bow  submissive  in  all  cases 
where  direct  disobedience  to  Crod  is  not  demanded  by  them. 
Such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  greatly  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  a  Christian,  when  he  feels  galled  with  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression. 

(2)  So  that  he  who  resists  the  magistracy,  resists  the  comand- 
ment  of  God,  ware  ....  dv^eonyKcv.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
as  God  has  required  obedience  to  the  magistrates  (in  the  sense 
before  stated),  so  he  who  refuses  to  yield  this,  is  disobedient  to 
the  divine  command.  And  they  who  resist  shcdl  receive  punish" 
ment  for  themselves,  ot  3c  .  .  .  XyJiI/ovtou  Kplfia  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  punishment ;  e,  g.,  Rom.  iii.  8.  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  Gal.  v. 
10.  1  Tim.  V.  12,  et  alibi.  —  'Eawow,  is  here  the  Dativus  incom- 
modi,  see  N.  Test.  Grammar,  §  104.  2.  Note  1.  The  meaning 
is,  that  those  who  are  seditious,  i,  e,,  make  resistance  against  the 
civil  government,  will  be  brought  to  punishment,  and  that 
deservedly. 

(3)  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  hut  to  evil,  ol  yap 
....  KoxSsv,  This  clause  shows  what  sort  of  rulers  Paul  expect- 
ed Christians  to  obey,  and  how  far  obedience  was  a  duty,  viz., 
such  rulers  as  protect  the  good  and  repress  the  evil ;  and  while 
they  do  this,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  obeying 
them.  But  suppose  the  reverse,  t.  «.,  suppose  that  they  protect 
evil-doing  and  forbid  good  works,  then  Paul's  own  conduct  shows 
what  other  Christians  ought  to  do.  —  ^ofio^  here  is  abstract  for 
concrete,  i,  e.,  <l>6fio^  for  ^fiepoi.  And  wilt  thou  not  fear  the  ma- 
gistracy f  ^cXct?  Sc  .  .  .  .  iiovaiav.  That  is,  since  the  ruler  is 
terrible  to  evil-doers  wilt  thou  not  be  afraid  to  do  evil  ?  Do  good, 
and  thou  shaU  have  praise  for  it,  to  dya^ov  ....  avn}^,  i.  e., 

34* 
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yield  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  and  you  shall  obtain  from  it 
the  commendation  of  being  a  peaceful  and  obedient  citizen. 

(4)  For  it  is  an  ins'rument  in  the  hands  of  God^  to  promote 
ily  goody  0€ov  yap  .  .  .  ayaJ^ov,  That  is,  civil  governnaent  \s  of 
divine  appointment,  and  it  is  designed  to  be  an  instrument  of 
good  to  those  who  do  welL  2ol  ct?  to  ayaJ^w^Jbr  thy  good  ;  ovl, 
Dativus  commodi.  The  yap  stands  before  a  reason  or  ground 
why  they  might  expect  praise,  en-oivos,  for  doing  well. 

But  if  thou  doest  evil,  fear,  icu/  ^  .  .  .  <Ih>Pov;  i,  e.,  if  thou  art 
refractory  and  disobedient  to  the  civil  magistracy,  thou  hast 
reason  to  fear  the  consequences.  —  For  he  heareth  the  sword  not 
in  vain  ;  hut  he  is  God!s  minister  punishing  the  evildoer j  cv  yap 
.  .  .  'jrpda-a-ovTi.  The  sword  is  here  the  emblem  of  punishment. 
®€ov  3taxovo9,  a  minister  or  instrument  of  God's  appointment,  or 
one  whom  his  providence  has  raised  up  or  permitted  to  exist 
"EkSwco?  eU  opyi^Vy  exercens  judicium  ad poBnam,  judging,  condemn- 
ing to  punishment,  Tw  irpauarcrovriy  the  Dative  of  "  the  person  to 
or  for  whom  anything  is,  or  is  done." 

(5)  Therefore  we  ought  to  yield  subjection  not  because  of  indig- 
nation only,  but  also  for  conscience^  scdce,  ^  ,  .  .  owci^aLy ;  t. «., 
we  should  do  our  duty  not  merely  in  order  to  shun  the  evils  of  a 
different  course,  but  we  ought  to  do  it  from  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  obligation  under  which  we  are. 

(6)  On  this  very  account  also  pay  tribute  8ta  tovto  .  .  .  .  tc- 
Acire.  Ata  tovto,  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  civil  penalties.  Fdp  iUustraniis.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
a  proper  causal  meaning  for  yap  in  this  case  ;  because  Sta  tovto 
itself  designates  such  a  meaning.  Why  may  we  not  consider 
Sta  TOVTO  yap  as  an  intensive  causal  formula,  not  unlike  hrcbS^qirtp, 
etc.?  I  have  so  rendered  it,  viz.,  on  this  very  account  Kcu, 
also,  denoting  not  only  an  additional  circumstance,  but  also 
being  affirmative,  kox  <t>opov^  tcXcw-c,  ye  should  also  pay  tribute^ 
or  ye  should  pay  tribute  as  well  as  yield  obedience  in  other 
things.     TcXctTc  I  take  as  in  the  Imperative.* 

For  they  are  ministers  of  God,  who  attend  to  this  matter, 
XetTovpyol  .  .  .  '7rpoa-KapT€povvT€^ ;  *.  c,  they  are  God's  ministers 
or  instruments,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  magistracy  above  men- 
tioned. God  who  has  ordained  that  there  should  be  civil  magis- 
tracy, has  also  ordained,  as  a  means  of  supporting  it,  that  there 
should  be  tribute,  cttstom,  taxes.  Let  the  Christian  pay  these 
cheerfully ;  and  even  when  they  are  oppressive,  let  hun  submit 
on  the  same  ground  as  he  does  to  other  evils,  i*  e^  until  a  proper 
and  lawful  remedy  for  the  oppression  can  be.  found.     npoo-icapTc- 

*  TIio  Greek  negative  particle  fiii  shows  that  it  is  not  Indie,  but  Impera- 
tive. 
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povvT€^  indicates  habitual  and  perse verinp:  attention  to  any  thin^ ; 
as  much  as  to  saj,  Wliose  pro|)er  olFieial  bu$inc:^s  it  is  to  attend 
to  this  matter. 

(7)  Render  to  aU  men  what  is  due,  dgro3ore,  k.  r.  X.,  on  the 
ground  and  spirit  of  such  precepts.  —  ^pw  means  pru{)erl y  a 
tax  either  on  persons  or  on  land ;  or  rather,  in  the  pi-esent  cjL<e, 
both  of  these  together.  TcAos  answers  to  our  present  term  ens- 
torn,  u  e.,  a  tax  on  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  etc.  In  respect 
to  4>opoy,  comp.  verse  4,  above.  The  meaning  of  the  ajw-stle  is, 
that  we  should  so  stand  in  awe  of  those  who  wear  the  sword  of 
civil  justice,  as  to  deter  us  from  sedition  and  civil  disobedience. 
Tcftiy  commonly  means  the  respect  which  one  jmys  to  his  equals 
in  rank.  But  here  it  means  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  magis- 
tracy ;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  rov  fiauTtXea  rifiarc.  The  construction 
Tw  Tov  <l>6pov  is  elliptical  =  t^  rov  iJMpov  [Set  airaiTiiy^,  or  some 
equivalent  expression ;  and  so  of  T<p  to  tcXos. 

(8)  From  these  precepts  with  respect  to  rendering  to  magis- 
trates what  is  due  on  the  ground  of  our  civil  obligations,  the 
apostle  makes  an  easy  transition  to  our  duty  in  general  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  debts :  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  except 
to  love  one  another,  iirfitvl  .  .  ayair^v ;  t.  e.,  scrupulously  pay  off 
all  debts  of  whatever  nature,  and  to  wJiomsoever  they  may  be 
due  ;  except,  as  I  may  say,  the  debt  of  love.  An  animated  and 
very  expressive  description  of  the  extent  to  which  the  obligation 
of  benevolence  reaches!  A  debt  of  this  nature  is  not  like  a 
pecuniary  one,  which,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  is  fully 
and  finally  extinguished.  The  debt  of  love  is  only  renewed  by 
payments  ever  so  ample.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  inextinguisha- 
ble ;  for,  as  Augustine  says :  Nee  cum  redditur  amittitur,  sed 
potius  reddendo  multiplicatur ;  Ep.  62,  ad  Coclest.  But  some 
with  less  significance  take  6<f>€iker€  in  the  Indie,  and  construe 
thus :  *  Ye  have  no  debt  but  that  of  love,  etc. ; '  t.  c,  true  benev- 
olence will  lead  you  to  a  proper  discharge  of  all  your  relative 
duties.  For  he  who  loves  another,  fuljUs  the  law,  6  yap  ayairoiv 
.  .  .  "TreTrXiypeDKc.  Tap  iUustrantis,  i,  e.,  it  introduces  a  clause 
designed  to  show  that  the  debt  of  love  is  one  which  is  always  due. 
But  how  does  the  apostle  intend  to  illustrate  this  ?  The  answer 
is,  by  showing  that  the  law  of  God  demands  love  to  our  neigh- 
bor, and  this  is  admitted  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation ;  conse- 
quently the  duty  which  it  demands,  must  also  be  perpetual. 

(9)  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  sum  of  the  moral  law  is 
contained  in  the  precept  to  love  our  neighbor.  Tap  introduces 
the  proof,  from  the  law,  of  the  position  which  he  had  just  laid 
down.  The  to  here  is  the  article  prefixed  before  a  quotation  or 
citation,  introduced  as  such ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  46,  to,  tU  oi/  eu;  fieC- 
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itavavTtov,  See  also  Luke  xxii.  2.  Acts  iv.  21.  xxii.  30.  xxvii.4, 
9.  Luke  i.  62.  1  Cor.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  26.  1  Thess.  iv.  1.  Mark  ix. 
23.  Gal.  iv.  25  ;  see  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  93.  9.  Ov  fimx^va^t/s 
K.  T.  X.  All  these  commands  proceed  from  the  law  of  love.  By 
committing  any  one  of  the  crimes  here  named,  a  man  sins 
against  the  good  of  his  neighbor,  and  therefore  against  the  pre- 
cept which  requires  him  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself —  Ov 
tl/€v^fiapTvpi^€vs,  is  not  important  to  the  meaning,  and  is  of  very 
doubtful  authority.  —  Kat  ei  tk  is  not  meant  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  other  commandment,  but  only  this  idea: 
*  Whatever  other  commandment  there  may  be,'  viz.,  respecting 
our  relative  duties. 

Jn  this  saying  or  declaration^  ev  rovn^  t^  ^^y^y  *•  «•>  in  the 
declaration  which  follows.  —  'AyaTnJo-cw  k.  t.  A.,  seems  to  be 
quoted  from  Lev.  xix.  18,  ?jis3  Tjy'np  Pinnxji,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  In  this  one  sentence  the  apostle  rightly 
affirms  that  the  whole  essence  of  the  relative  moral  law  is  con- 
tained. Suppose  now  that  every  man  on  earth  should  really 
and  truly  and  as  highly  regard  his  neighbor's  happiness  as  his 
own  ;  then  all  injustice,  fraud,  oppression,  and  injury  of  every 
kind,  would  at  once  cease,  and  a  universal  fulfilment  of  our 
obligation  to  others  would  be  the  consequence.  —  Uki^iov  in 
itself  an  adverb,  is  here  employed  with  the  Article  as  a  noun  in 
the  Ace.  case.  So  the  Greeks  frequently  employed  adverbs. 
The  pronoun  lavrov  is  here  referred  to  the  second  person  singu- 
lar. It  may  designate  either  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  person,  by  the 
usage  of  both  classic  and  N.  Test,  writers.     See  Lex.  on  cavrov. 

(10)  Ijove  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbor  ;  love  then  is  tJie  fulfil' 
ling  of  the  law,  17  aydmrj  ...  17  ayairq.  That  is,  he  who  loves 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  will  designedly  do  him  no  harm  or 
injury.  IIXi^/ixo/Lia  seems  here  to  be  of  the  same  meaning  as 
irXT/pcDo-i? ;  and  so  in  Gal.  iv.  4.  Eph.  L  10.  So  Philo  de  Abr. 
p.  387,  trkrjpiofxa  tot)  xpovov ;  80  Trkrjptixns  rtov  rffjL€po}v,  £zek.  v.  2. 
Dan.  X.  3.  TTie  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  the  filling  up  the  measure 
of  its  requisitions  ;  and  here  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  has 
respect  to  our  relative  duties ;  comp.  G^l.  v.  14.  James  iL  8. 
Matt.  xxii.  39,  40.  1  Tim.  i.  5.  What  the  apostle  designs  to 
teach  is :  ^  Love,  such  as  the  law  demands,  will  lead  us  always 
to  seek  our  neighbor's  good,  and  so  to  be  always  paying  the 
debt  of  benevolence,  yet  never  paying  it  off.' 

(11)  Kat  Tovro,  i.  e.,  ifol  tovto  Toictre,  do  this,  viz.,  all  of  which 
he  had  been  exhorting  them  to  do.  Kat  tovto  is  explained  by 
Theodoret  as  meaning,  Kat  fiaXurra ;  which  gives  the  sense  very 
well.  Considering  the  time,  ciSorc?  tov  KOLipov,  or  taking  cognizance 
of  the  time,  or  (taking  the  participles  as  caused^  which  is  often 
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the  case,  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  140.  7)  since^  or  because  ye  know, 
etc.,  comp.  ilfiew  in  Acts  xxiii.  5.  Kaipoi/  I  undorstiuul  to  mean 
the  gosptSrtime  which  had  already  come.  The  apostle  considers 
the  commencement  of  this,  wliich  had  alroiuly  taken  place,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  glorious  day,  the  dawning  of  the  Sun  of 
righteonsness  with  healing  in  his  beams.  A  state  of  sin  and 
ignorance  is  a  state  of  darkness ;  and  out  of  such  a  state  Chris- 
tians are  brought,  that  they  may  see  the  Yx^^t ;  comp.  £ph.  v.  8, 
11.  John  iiL  19  —  21.  1  Pet  ii.  9.  That  it  is  now  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep,  for  now  is  our  salcattoii  nearer  than  when 
we  believed,  ort  wpa hrurrcvaufjiev.  That  is,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  tlie  beginning  of 
light  in  your  own  souls,  call  for  corresponding  efforts  and  jictivity. 
The  image  of  awaking  out  of  sleep  is  oflen  used,  in  order  to 
designate  the  rousing  up  from  a  state  of  comparative  inaction,  to 
one  of  strenuous  effort ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.  34.  1 
Thess.  V.  6. 

But  what  is  the  a-uyrqpuL,  which  is  nearer  than  when  Christians 
at  Rome  first  believed  ?  Tholuck,  and  most  of  the  late  com- 
mentators in  Germany,  even  those  who  are  most  strenuous  de- 
fenders of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  suppose  that  they  ex- 
pected the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  nj)on  earth  a  second  time, 
when  the  day  of  glory  to  the  church  would  commence.  Accor- 
dingly, they  represent  him  as  here  and  elsewhere  exhorting 
Christians  to  be  on  the  alert,  constantly  expectiug  the  approach 
of  such  a  day.  In  support  of  this  view,  Tholuck  appeals  to  Phil, 
iv.  5.  1  Thess.  v.  2,  6.  Rev.  xxii.  12.  But  how  the  words  of  the 
apostles,  when  thus  construed,  can  be  made  consistent  with  them- 
selves (not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties  arising  from  the  consid- 
eration that  they  were  inspired),  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  see. 
The  very  passage  referred  to,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  was  understood  by  the  Thessalonians  in  the  same 
manner  as  Tholuck  and  others  understand  it ;  but  this  interpre- 
tation was  formally  and  strenuously  corrected  in  2  Thess.  ii.  Is 
it  not  enough  that  Paul  has  explained  his  own  words  ?  Who  can 
safely  venture  to  give  them  a  meaning  different  from  what  he 
gives?  —  Then  as  to  Rev.  xxii.  12,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
writer  who  had  just  made  an  end  of  predicting  a  long  series  of 
events  that  should  happen  before  the  day  of  glory,  one  of  which 
is  to  occupy  a  thousand  years,  can  be  supposed  to  have  believed 
that  all  this  was  to  take  place  during  that  very  generation  in 
which  he  lived  ? 

I  only  add  here,  that  I  cannot  with  my  present  views  admit  it. 
I  must,  therefore,  refer  (Tiarrjpta  to  the  spiritual  salvation  which 
believers  were  to  experience,  when  transferred  to  the  world  of 
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everlasting  light  and  glory.  And  so  constmed,  the  exhortation  of 
Paul  amounts  to  this :  ^Christian  brethren,  we  have  been  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ;  let  us  act  in  a  manner  that 
corresponds  with  our  condition.  We  are  hastening  to  our  retri- 
bution ;  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  it ;  and  in  prospect  of  the 
reward  which  now  almost  appears  in  sight,  as  we  approach  the 
goal  of  human  life,  let  us  act  with  renewed  effort  as  duty  requires.' 
So  Chrysostom. 

(12)  THe  night  is  advanced,  the  day  is  at  hand,  ^  vv^  .... 
Tjyyuce ;  a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing verse.  Nvf,  the  time  of  ignorance  and  darkness  in  which  they 
had  once  been,  *is  now  nearly  gone,'  t.  «.,  they  had  now  come  as  it 
were  to  the  confines  of  eternal  day,  i.  e.,  of  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things.  It  behooved  them,  therefore,  to  rouse  up 
all  their  energies,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  congruous  with  their 
condition  and  obligations.  Let  us  put  away  then  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  put  on  the  armor  of  light,  d7ro^a)/i,e<^a  .  .  .  0o>rd«;  t.  e., 
let  us  reject  such  things  as  we  were  accustomed  to  do  while  in  a 
state  of  darkness ;  and  let  us  arise  to  combat  all  our  spiritual  foes, 
by  girding  on  the  armor  of  light>  that  is,  by  living  and  acting  in 
sucii  a  manner  as  becomes  those  who  are  the  sons  of  light. 

(13)  Let  us  walk  in  a  becoming  manner,  as  by  day,  a>s  .  .  .  . 
'7r€pv7raT'q(Tit}fi€v ; ».  e.,  let  US  live  as  it  becomes  those  who  enjoy  the 
light,  to  whom  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain ;  so  as  to  guard 
against  reproach  from  those  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us  to  watch 
our  demeanor.  *Evyfji€pa,  I  take  here  to  be  the  L>at,  conditionis, 
i,  e.,  to  designate  the  circumstance  that  they  have  now  to  act  as 
those  who  have  daylight  to  guide  their  actions.  JVot  in  revelling 
and  drunkenness,  etc,  fxtj  Kwfioi^  .  . .  ^i/Axp.  The  apostle  here  men- 
tions some  of  tiiose  sins  which  were  most  usually  committed  dur- 
ing the  nij^ht  season. 

(14)  Bui  put  ye  on  the  LordJestis  Christ,  aXX  ....  Xpwrrov, 
t.  e,,  imitJito  him ;  which  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  Greek  €v8v<Ta<r&aL 
TLva ;  or  p(Thaps  it  here  means,  like  the  Hebrew  tcnb ,  to  beJiUed 
with,  and  so  the  idea  is :  Be  filled  with  a  Cliristian  spirit,  abound 
in  it ;  **iot  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly."  And  make  no  provision 
for  the  flesh,  in  respect  to  its  lusts,  koX  r^s  o-opKos  .  .  .  iin^vfjMis* 
Trji  aapKo^  vpovoiav  means  provision  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  t.  e^ 
in  ordiT  to  gratify  its  lusts,  as  ct?  cTri^v/ua?  explains  it  For  the 
Genitive  see  NewTest.  Gramm.  §  99.  So  Rom.  viii.  32,  irpofiara 
o-t^ayi/s,  sheep  destined  for  the  slaughter  ;  comp.  Phil,  i,  22.  John 
V.  29.  vii.  35.  Matt.  iv.  15.  x.  5.  etc 
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Thx  apostle  haying  given  preceptg,  for  the  sake  of  caution  and  rcKtraiut,  to  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  church  at  Rome,  now  turns  to  tlic  Gcntilo  part,  aiul  (^ivefl  them 
some  salutary  cautions  with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  their  Jewitili  brethren.  It 
should  be  remonbered,  that  (holocausts  excepted)  only  a  part  of  tlic  oflTeriiigs  of  tlie 
flesh  of  alain  beasts  was  consumed  by  fire;  the  rest  was  reserved  for  the  priests  or 
the  offerer,  and  frequently  came  to  the  market  for  sale.  Now  a  man  who  ate  meats 
that  had  been  obtained  at  the  market,  might  eat  that  which  had  been  offered  to  idols. 
The  Jew  from  his  abhorrence  of  idolatry  shuddered  at  such  a  pooHibility  and  even  ttic 
Christian  Jew  could  not  at  once  divest  himself  of  the  feeling,  and  gometiniet)  even 
abstained  from  all  flesh  lest  he  should  eat  that  wliich  liad  been  offered  to  idols. 

Clemeht  of  Alexandria  and  Augustine,  however,  interpret  the  chapter  before  us  as 
having  reference  only  to  scrupulousness  about  meat  that  had  actually  been  offeced  to 
idols,  and  not  meat  in  general.  But  yer.  2  seems  to  be  opposed  to  tliis  opinion.  Ac- 
cordingly, Chrysostom,  Origen, Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  most  modern  commentators 
suppose,  that  there  is  reference  to  all  kinds  of  meat  sold  in  the  )>ublic  markets.  A 
C(»npari8on  of  the  present  chapter  with  1  Cor.  viii.,  would  seem  to  afford  conHrniutiou 
that  the  scruples  in  question  (about  the  eating  of  meat)  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  meats  which  had  been  presented  at  the  temples  of  idols,  often  came  into  the 
markets  for  sale  (1  Cor.  x.  25  —28),  and  in  conse(iuence  of  this,  it  was  so  difficult  to 
distinguish  lawful  meats  from  unlawful  ones,  that  it  was  duty  rather  to  forego  the 
use  of  meats,  than  to  incur  the  danger  of  eating  those  which  were  polluted. 

Some  critics,  however,  as Koppe  and  Eiclihorn  have  maintained,  that  the  (  hristians 
whom  Paul  has  in  view  here,  were  those  called  by  the  (J  reek  iuTKrjrcu,  cuceties^  i.  ^., 
those  who  practised  peculiar  self-denial  as  to  food  and  drink,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  various  penances  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  in  order  that  they  might 
attain  to  a  more  pure  and  elevated  state  of  devotion  and  piety.  That  a  sect  of  this 
kind,  viz  .  the  Essenes,  existed  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  is  well  known  from  the 
testimonies  of  Fhilo  and  Josephus.  But  besides  the  Essenes,  there  were  others  among 
the  Jews  who  practised  abstinence  from  meat.  Cf.  Vita  Josephi,  H  2, 3.  There  were 
also,  among  the  Greeks,  many  Pythagoreans  of  the  newly  reviving  scliool  of  this  phi- 
losopher, who  pursued  a  like  course  of  life  with  regard  to  food.  Similarto  those  classes 
of  men,  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  sustenance,  are  some  Christians  mentioned  by 
Origen  (cont.  Celsum,  Y.  48),  who  lived  in  his  time.  So  in  Canones  ApostoU  (L.).  the 
like  class  of  men  is  mentioned. 

Still  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  was  such  ascetics  that  the  apostle  here  intends 
to  describe.  Ascetics  of  this  class  in  every  country  where  they  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, have  usually  obtained  for  themselves  great  credit  and  influence,  on  the 
ground  of  their  supposed  extraordinary  sanctity.  As  was  very  natural,  they  took  to 
themselves  great  credit  on  this  account,  and  looked  down  with  pity  or  contempt  on 
those,  who  declined  to  pursue  the  course  of  self-denial  which  they  had  adopted.  If  the 
apostle  were  here  addressing  men  of  this  class,  he  would  attack  their  pride  and  vain 
glory,  as  he  does  very  strenuously  in  Col  ii.  21—23.  But  instead  of  this,  we  find  the 
ascetic  party  here  to  be  the  one  which  needs  defending.  Whom  the  others  look  down 
upon  with  contempt  or  disrespect  and  are  prone  to  treat  with  some  degree  of  scorn 
or  neglect  on  account  of  their  weakness  or  superstition.  It  is  more  probable,  then 
that  the  whole  difllculty  in  question  was  one  which  arose  from  Jewisli  scruples  about 
meats  and  drinks  offered  to  idols,  in  which  the  Jewish  Christians  believed  that  they 
could  not  partake,  except  at  the  expense  of  associating  themselves  with  the  worship- 
pers of  idols  and  becoming  polluted. 

This  is  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  ver.  5, which  speaks  of  the  distinction  that  these 
same  persons  made  between  days,  out  of  respect  to  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  customs 
of  the  Jews;  conip.  Col.  ii.  16.  The  Gentile  part  of  the  church  would  naturally  feel 
no  scruple  in  respect  to  such  matters;  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  them  to  look 
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at  first  with  wonder,  and  afterwards  with  disdain,  on  thescmpoIonniesBof  their  Jew* 
Ish  brethren  rc8))ecting  such  external  ordinances.  It  is  easy  to  see,  tliat  the  peace  of 
the  church  would  thus  become  endangered.  .  And  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  aport!e 
throws  his  shield  over  his  brethren  in  a  weaker  state  of  belief,  and  int^itts  upon  it  tbat 
others  sliall  deal  very  tenderly  and  afi'eetionately  with  scruples  of  suteb  a  nature, sud 
not  condemn  or  despise  those  who  entertained  them.  This  he  could  insist  on  with  the 
more  urgency,  because  their  scruples  were  of  a  conscientious  and  sober  nature,  and 
not  mere  whims  of  superstition.  Accordingly  the  present  chapter  gives  jM-ecepti 
and  principles  in  regard  to  things  of  this  nature,  which  must  be  of  ip«Bt  value  to  tbe 
church  of  Christ,  down  to  the  end  of  time;  and  on  this  account,  we  can  aver,  in  one 
sense,  that  we  rejoice  in  the  occasion  which  called  forth  the  expression  of  sach  views 
and  feelings  on  tlie  part  of  Paul.  The  whole  constitutes  a  rule  of  life  in  regard  to 
weaker  Christian  brethren,  and  with  regard  to  food,  drink,  manner  of  living,  and 
observance  of  fasts  and  feasts  of  an  extraordmary  nature,  which  is  a  very  important 
guide  to  scrupulous  and  tender  consciences. 

(1)  Jlim  that  IS  weak  in  his  belief,  tov  •  •  .  •  irurrei.;  u  e.,  him 
who  is  not  yet  fully  convinced  or  enlightened  in  regard  to  the 
true  extent  of  Christian  liberty.  The  article  tq  here  may,  as 
often,  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  pronoun  his  ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  the  Christian  belief  or  persuasion.  Hujtk 
does  not  here  mean  strictly  saving  faith,  but  belief  or  persuasion 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  term ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  1 1,  12. 
Receive  with  kindness,  'n-poa-XafilBdveaSe,  admit  to  your  society  or 
friendship  ;  so  the  verbTrpoo-Xa/xjSavofiai  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament It  means  literally  to  take  to  one*8  self;  and  so  it  is  ap- 
plied to  taking  a  companion,  Acts  xvii.  5  ;  to  receiving  into  one's 
house  as  a  guest  or  a  friend,  Acts  xviii.  26.  xxviii.  2.  Philem.  vs. 
12,  18.  llonce,  in  a  sense  somewhat  more  general,  to  receive 
kindly ;  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  3.  xv.  7.  Calov  objects  here  against 
his  Lutheran  brethren,  for  employing  this  text  to  prove  that  Cal- 
vinists  should  be  treated  with  lenity.  He  says  that  2  Jolm  verse 
10,  is  the  proper  rule  to  be  applied  to  them  ! 

Ifot  so  as  to  make  decisions  in  respect  to  his  opinions,  /jltj  cts 
StaKptcrcts  SiaXoyLarfjiGiv,  ^LaKpLo-ci^  literally  signifies  distinctions, 
decisions,  discriminations.  The  meaning  doubts,  scruples,  needs 
confirmation,  and  is  unnecessary  here.  The  word  SuiXoyurfUiiy 
means  thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments.  The  main  difficulty  here 
is,  to  make  out  the  verb  that  is  implied  after  the  /xi} .  We  may 
repeat  Trpoo-Xafi^dvioSe,  and  then  the  sense  will  be :  *  Do  not 
receive  him  for  the  sake  of  making  decisions,  or  so  as  to  make 
decisions,  of  opinions  or  sentiments,'  viz.,  opinions  in  respect  to 
the  subject  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  Or  we  may  simply  supply 
loTTO),  and  then  the  meaning  will  be :  *  Let  not  this  ( viz.,  the 
reception  spoken  of)  be  such  as  will  lead  you  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  in  respect 
to  the  matter  that  follows.'  The  construction  of  the  verse  is  very 
obscure.     Another  exegesis  not  uncommon  is :  *  Do  not  act  in 
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such  a  manner  as  will  liave  a  tendency  to  promote,  rather  than 
allay  scrupulous  tfioughts  {^uoKpUrti^  ouiXayurfxCw)  alK)ut  meats, 
days,  etc'  Tliis  sense  is  a  good  one  if  it  could  he  i'airly  made 
out  that  Scaxpurcis  means  scruples  or  douUs.  As  the  matter 
stands,  the  other  sense  accords  best  with  philolo<]:y. 

(2)  *C)9  /x€v  ...  6  8c  &cr^€vu}v.  At  first  sight  the  reader  may 
mistake  these  formulas  for  distinctive  antithetic  pronouns.  But 
strictly  o«  /jlcv  would  require  09  8c  with  the  verb  instead  of  the 
participle  in  the  antithetic  part  (see  in  ver.  5)  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner a^  the  pronominal  article  6  /xcv  requires  the  antithetic  coitcs- 
pondent  to  be  6  8c.  So  there  is  a  slight  anacohuhon  here.  The 
li€v  with  09  has  simply  a  discretive  j>ower  in  respect  to  09,  which 
is  sufficiently  marked  in  our  English  one.  Tlie  8c  in  the  next 
clause  is  adversative  or  antithetic  as  to  the  sentiment,  and  is  to 
be  translated  hut.  Ilavra  agrees  with  Ppwfiara  understood,  comp. 
verse  15,  but  Pfmfjua.  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  sense  oi'meat; 
it  means  anything  eatable,  any  food,  ^ayctv  is  the  second  Aorist 
here,  as  appears  from  the  accent  ^yw,  though  usually  ranged,  in 
the  lexicons,  under  the  root  ia-^ua. 

But  he  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs,  6  8c  .  .  .  icrSCet ;  i.  e.,  6  acr^C' 
vtaviv  TTtoTct,  comp.  ver.  1,  he  who  is  scrupulous  about  distinction 
of  meats,  etc.,  refrains  from  meat  sold  in  the  markets  lest  ho 
should  eat  that  which  is  offered  to  idols.  He  prefers  to  live  on 
vegetables  (Xdxava),  rather  than  subject  himself  to  this  danger. 
After  co-^tct  the  word  fwvov  is  implied. 

(3)  Let  not  him  who  eateth,  despise  Mm  who  eateth  not;  nor 
him  who  eateth  not,  condemn  him  who  eateth;  6  io-SCwv  ,  .  .  . 
KptvcTo).  KptVciv,  in  the  sense  of  condemn,  is  frequent  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  sentiment  is:  *  He  who  is  freed  from  any  scru- 
ples about  distinction  of  meats,  should  not  exercise  an  unchari- 
table and  condemning  spirit  towards  him  who  entertains  such 
scruples.     The  reason  is  subjoined : 

^or  God  has  accepted  him,  6  ©C09  .  .  Trpoa-eXapeTo,  i,  e.,  received 
him  into  his  redeemed  family,  and  admitted  him  to  its  privileges ; 
comp.  7rpo<rXjoLfjLpdv€a'^€  in  ver.  1. —  Avtov  in  this  case  must  be 
generic,  as  it  includes  both  him  who  eateth,  and  him  who  eateth 
not. 

(4)  Who  art  thou  that  condemnest  the  servant  of  another  ?  2u 
rk  •  •  *  olKiTqv,  That  is,  such  a  one  as  is  favorably  accepted  of 
Grod,  and  is  his  servant  and  not  yours,  how  can  you  claim  the 
right  of  exercising  severity  towards  him,  in  respect  to  his  scru- 
ples of  conscience  ?  The  pron.  cru,  thou,  is  emphatic  in  position : 
Hiou  that  condemnest,  etc.,  i.  c,  who  art  thou,  etc. 

By  [or  to]  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth,  tw  tSto  .... 
flrwrrct.     The  apostle  says  to  those  who  were  freed  from  scruples 
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about  food :  '  Brethren,  do  not  be  severe  in  condemning  those 
who  differ  from  you  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  point  Yours 
is  not  the  prerogative  to  judge  in  this  case  ;  it  is  Grod  who  will 
acquit  or  condemn.  Sti/ko)  is  not  a  classical^  but  later  Greek 
word,  from  the  Perfect  lon/Ko.  Its  meaning  here  is,  to  stand 
fast  or  firm  in  a  secondary  sense,  t.  «.,  to  hold  good  one's  place 
at  a  time  of  trial,  to  remain  firm  and  secure.  So  Psalm  i.  5, 
"  The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment ;"  t.  e.,  shall  not  be 
able  to  remain  firm  and  safe.  So  the  opposite  term  (TrtTrra) 
would  also  lead  us  to  judge.  To  fall,  means,  in  this  case,  to  he 
condemned^  to  he  insecure,  to  he  subjected  to  condemnation  or  pun- 
ishment;  exactly  as  we  say  in  English,  of  a  man  on  trial  for 
crime  and  condemned,  he  was  cast  at  the  trial,  he  failed,  ejr€<T€. 
The  Dative  rta  t8tu»  Kvpiia,  is  here  the  Dative  of  relation  ;  comp. 
xii.  10,  seq.  and  New  Test.  Gramm.  106.  1.  The  strict  render- 
ing ad  sensum  would  be :  In  relation  to  his  own  master  he  is  sub- 
ject  to  a  sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal;  for  it  is  only  his 
own  master  who  can  call  him  to  an  account  And  he  shall  he 
established,  for  God  is  able  to  establish  him,  oTa-^iJo-CTat  .  .  .  avrw ; 
t.  e.,  he  shall  stand  in  the  judgment  of  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  for  God  is  able  to  acquit  him,  or  God  has  the  power 
and  right  of  acquitting  him,  although  you  should  condemn  him. 

(5)  One  esteemeth  one  day  more  than  another,  os  ftcv  .  .  .  7/fLc- 
pav,  1.  P.,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  days,  regarding  one  as 
more  sacred  than  another.  Kptva  here  has  a  very  different  sense 
fix)m  that  which  it  conveys  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  is  employed 
in  a  kind  oi  'paronomasiac  way;  it  means  estimcUes,  regards, 
deems ;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  46.  xvi.  15.  xxvi.  8.  Rom.  iii.  7.  1  Cor* 
ii.  2.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  IV.  8,  2.  Kpt^co/rc  cv&u/xovcoraToi,  ye 
shall  he  deemed  most  fortunate.     Xlapo,  more  than,  above. 

Another  esteemeth  every  day,  o^  Sk  ,  .  ,  rffxipav ;  t.  c,  makes  no 
distinction  between  days,  regards  all  days  alike.  The  fxiv  and  84 
joined  with  os  in  the  two  clauses,  serve  merely  the  purjwse  of 
antithetic  distinction  as  to  the  pronoun.  Let  every  one  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  oum  mind,  licaoTo?  .  .  .  'irX7jpo<l>op€ur&<o ;  i,  e.,  let 
each  one  act  conscientiously  in  respect  to  this  matter,  according  to 
the  nMil  persuasion  or  belief  of  his  own  mind. 

Whether  the  apostle  means  to  include  the  Sabbath,  or  rather 
the  Lord's  day,  under  what  he  says  here  of  the  special  observance 
of  particular  days,  has  often  been  called  in  question.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  a  distinction  was  made 
between  Sabbath  and  Lords  day.  The  former  was  the  Jewish 
weekly  Sabbath,  t.  e.,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  It  embraced 
also  the  occasional  fasts  and  feasts  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law ; 
comp.  Col.  ii.  16.  Gral.  iv.  10.     Such  was  the  Jewish  use  of  the 
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word  nati,  vafiParov.  Bat  tlie  early  Christians,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  they  held 
their  religious  assemblies  of  worship  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  Acts  xy.  7), 
called  the  first  day  ^/a^xi  Kvpiov  {Lordz  day)^  lit? v.  i.  10.  Of  this 
distinction  there  is  clear  evidence  in  the  writiiiji^s  of  the  eccles- 
iastical fathers ;  and  the  passages  above  quoted  seem  to  make  it 
sulHciently  evidenL 

There  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  furnislies  any  certain 
clew  to  the  meaning  of  ^/jic/oa  here.  But  if  w(i  may  venture  to 
compare  it  with  Col.  ii.  16  and  Gal.  iv.  10  (and  the  two  pjissap^ 
s^eem  manifestly  to  have  relation  to  the  same  usjij^es  and  preju- 
dices in  the  church),  then  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  pretty 
clearly,  that  rjfiipa  here  relates  to  days  which  the  scruples  of  Jew- 
ish Christians  deemed  sacred,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  i^/xipa 
Kvptbv  which  all  agi'eed  to  keep  holy. 

(6)  He  who  regards  the  day^  regards  it  to  [the  honoring  of  ]  the 
Lord;  and  he  who  regards  not  the  day  for  [the  honoring  of]  the 
Lord^  he  doth  not  regard  it,  6  tfipoviov  .  .  .  ov  ij>pov€l ;  that  is,  he 
who  makes  the  distinction  in  question  between  days,  does  so  be- 
cause he  believes  that  Grod  has  required  it,  and  he  keeps  such 
days  sacred  in  order  to  honor  him ;  but  he  who  does  not  make 
these  distinctions,  refrains  from  doiijg  it  because  he  thinks  that 
duty  to  God  requires  him  to  refrain,  inasmuch  as  God  does  not 
require  these  days  to  be  kept  holy.  *0  /u,^  Kf^fjovCjv  .  .  .  ov  Kf>povu 
is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G. ;  23.,  57.,  G7. ;  il^:th.,  Copt., 
Vulg^  Ital. ;  Ruf,  Ambrosiast.,  Pel.,  Aug.,  Hieron. ;  and  neg- 
lected by  Erasmus  and  Mill.  Still,  the  context  seems  so  to  re- 
quire it,  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted.  Kvprn  is  the  Dativus 
connnodi. 

Liketoise  he  who  eats,  eats  to  [the  honoring  of]  the  Lord,  for  he 
gives  God  thanks,  koL  6  iaSuav  .  .  .  ©c^ ;  t.  e.,  he  wlio  eats  food 
without  any  scrupulous  distinctions,  does  this  with  a  regard 
to  the  commands  of  God,  and  is  thankful  to  God  for  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  him,  viz.,  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  food  with- 
out the  troublesome  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean.  Tap  stands 
before  the  reason  why  he  eats  in  honor  of  the  Lord.  Aiid  he  who 
eats  not,  for  [the  honoring  of]  the  Lord  he  eats  not,  and  gives 
God  thanks,  koI  6  ftij  i<r^uov  .  .  .  ©cw.  That  is,  he  refrains  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  from  a  design  to  obey  the  commands  of 
Grod;  and  for  the  light  which  is  imparted  to  him  (as  he  supposes) 
with  respect  to  making  such  a  distinction  in  food,  he  is  grateful. 
Flatt  thinks  this  should  be  turned  thus:  *For  the  little  which  he 
does  enjoy,  he  is  thankful  to  God.'  But  then  this  little  would  be 
what  he  eats  ;  whereas,  he  who  does  not  eat,  is  here  represented 
as  thankful — for  what  ?  The  not  eating  must  be  the  answer ;  and 
this,  in  the  sense  above  given. 
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(7)  For  none  of  us  lives  to  himself,  ovScts  yap  .  .  .  £]g ;  ».  e.,  none 
of  us,  who  behaves  himself  as  a  Christian,  can  live  only  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  to  obey  his  own  inclinations.  The  apostle  seems 
here  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  made  distinctions  be- 
tween food,  and  those  who  did  not,  aimed  to  honor  God  bj  this, 
because  they  stood  pledged  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  his  service 
and  glory. —  Z^v  twi  to  live  devoted  to  any  person  or  thing,  to  ac- 
commodate all  our  actions  and  desires  to  his  wishes ;  comp.  Luke 
XX.  38.  Rom.  vi.  10, 11.  Gal.  n.  19. — ^The  yap  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  introduces  a  general  reason  for  what  he  had  just 
affirmed.  And  none  of  us  dieth  to  himself,  koL  ovScis  iavrQ  diroJ- 
vi/o-Kct ;  t.  e.y  in  life  and  death  we  are  the  Lord's,  we  are  bound  to 
glorify  him  in  ail  that  we  do.  That  the  phrase  ovS^is  iavrio  airo^' 
vrj(rK€i  means,  we  are  the  Lord's  whether  in  life  or  in  death,  t.  e.,  in 
the  state  of  the  dead,  viz.,  in  the  present  and  future  world,  seems 
clear  from  comparing  verses  8,  9. 

(8)  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die, 
we  die  to  the  Zord,  idv  t€  .  .  .  dTro^nJo-Kw/xcv ;  t.  e.,  whether  in  a 
state  of  life  or  death  (comp.  v.  9),  we  belong  to  the  Lord,  we  are 
bound  to  glorify  him.  The  yap  introduces  a  clause  illustrating 
and  confimiing  the  preceding  declaration. — ^The  phrases  cov  tc 
.  .  iay  T€  show  the  mutual  connection  of  both,  and  their  relation 
in  common  to  something  else  ;  which  here  is  t^  KvpuD  £yv  or  utto- 
Svqa-Kfiv  respectively.  The  nicer  shades  of  tc  .  .  .  kcu  or  (as 
here)  re  .  .  .  t€,  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  in  our  language. 

Whether  we  live,  then,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's,  idv  t€  .  .  .  ia-fiey ; 
t.  e.,  whether  we  exist  in  the  present  world,  or  in  another,  viz., 
the  world  of  the  dead,  we  belong  to  the  Lord,  t.  e.,  to  Christ,  as 
appears  from  v.  9.  Christ  is  our  Lord,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
And  this  being  the  case,  all  judgment  must  be  committed  to  him. 

(9)  For  Christ  both  died  and  revived,  for  the  very  purpose  thai  he 
might  be  Lord  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  €19  rovro  yap  .  .  •  icvptcvoi/. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  of  readings  here.  Kcu  before  aTrc^ovc 
is  rejected  by  many  uncial  and  other  MSS. and  ancient  versions: 
also  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Reiche.  The  word  dvcWc, 
rose,  in  the  textus  receptus,  in  some  ancient  MSS.,  versions,  and 
fathers,  is  rejected  on  good  grounds.  It  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  margin,  where  it  was  written  as  a  gloss  or  explanation  of  ^i/ox. 
"E^T/o-c  has  here  the  sense  of  reviving,  coming  to  life,  and  not  sum- 
ply  of  living,  compare  Matt  ix.  18.  John  v.  25.  xi.  25.  Acts  L 
3.  XXV.  15,  et  alibi.  In  relation  to  the  sentiment  here  expressed, 
viz.,  that  Christ  suffered  and  rose,  or  in  other  words,  that  he  "  took 
on  him  our  nature,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,"  in  order 
that  he  might  be  Lord  of  all,  the  reader  may  compare  Phil.  ii.  5 
—  11.  John  xvii.  4,  5.  Ileb.  ii.  9, 10.  xii.  2.     Universal  dominion 
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though  not  the  principal  object  of  Christ *8  dontli,  wn»  a  fruit  or 
consequence  of  it,  and  indeed  one  of  tho  ou(\a  wliich  th(*  Saviour 
had  in  view,  because  it  was  necessari'  for  the  a<*i*oiii))Hsh incut  of 
his  benevolent  purposes.— To  be  Lordofiht  dead  aud  of  the  lit^ 
ing^  is  that  he  should  be  supreme  ruler  over  the  pn*sent  world 
and  the  world  of  spirits ;  for  the  living  and  the  dead  make  up  all 
the  human  race. — The  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  his  absolute 
property  in  all  Christians,  Uving  or  dead,  is  fully  asserted  and  im- 
pli^  in  vers.  6—9. 

(10)  AndthoUjwhy  dost  thou  condemn  thy  brother'^  %v^  .  .  . 
aov ;  Sv  is  emphatic  as  in  verse  4  a1)ove.  Ac,  hut  in  this  case ;  for 
the  sentiment  is  adversative.  Ti  KpLv^vs,  why  dost  thou  censure  thy 
brother  for  his  weak  and  scrupulous  conscience  ?  Even  thou,  why 
do$t  thou  despise  thy  brother  ?  *H  kcI  crv  . .  .  trov.  Kot  o-u,  empliatic. 
To  despise  here  means  to  regard  vrith  feelings  of  contempt  brethren 
who  have  scrupulous  consciences,  to  look  upon  them  as  inferior. 

For  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  Trarrc? 
yap  •  .  •  XpuTTov ;  t. «.,  such  a  brother  is  not  amenable  to  you  in 
a  matter  of  this  nature ;  Christ  the  supreme  judge  of  all  is  his 
jndge.  We  must  leave  such  matters  to  him  ;  at  the  same  time 
feeUng  that  we  are  accountable  for  all  that  we  do  or  say  in  respect 
to  our  Christian  brethren. —  Tap  introduces  a  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  despise  a  Christian  brother  for  his  weak  conscience, 
viz.,  the  £Eict  that  he  is  accountable  to  Christ  himself  and  not  to 
ns ;  as  we  also  are  accountable  for  our  demeanor  toward  him. 

(11 )  Li  the  phrase  yeypaTrrot  yap,  yap  is  prefixed  to  a  clause 
introduced  in  order  to  confirm  what  immediately  precedes.  As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  Godj  ^co  hfia  ....  0€(S ;  z.  e.,  all  shall  acknowl- 
edge subjection  to  me,  and  give  to  me  an  account  of  their  actions ; 
or,  all  are  accountable  to  Grod  as  their  supreme  and  final  judge. 
The  passage  is  quoted  ad  sensum  from  Is.  xlv.  23  (xlv.  23,  24 
Sept.),  where  the  Hebrew  for  fw  cyw  is*iri?3C5  -la^^isx  '^n,  Sept. 
Kar  c/iavrov  ofivvo),  by  myself  do  I  swear.  So  the  apostle  has 
translated  ocf  sensum,  not  ad  verbum, 

12)  That  the  doctrine  of  accountability  to  God  is  contained  or 
implied  in  this  passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  Paul  now  pro- 
ceeds to  assert :  every  one  of  uSy  therefore,  must  give  an  account 
respecting  himself  to  God,  apa  o^  .  .  .  0cw.  For  Xoyo?,  in  the 
sense  here  given,  comp.  JMatt.  xii.  36.  Acts  xix.  40.  1  Pet.  iv.  5. 
Heb.  xiii.  17.  iv.  13.  The  apostle  here  reckons  the  appearing 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  as  giving  an  account  to  Gk)d. 
So  Grod  is  represented  as  judging  the  world  by  Christ,  Acts  xvii. 
81.  Rom.  iL  16.  "  Deus  et  Christus  arctissime  conjuncti  sunt,  ita 
at  quod  de  hoc  didtur,  didturetiam  de  illo." 

35* 
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(13)  Let  us  then  no  longer  judge  one  (mother,  fi-qKcn  .  •  Kpanofuv ; 
i.  e»f  let  us  no  longer,  as  we  have  done,  judge  and  condemn  those 
who  make  a  distinction  of  meats,  days,  etc.  Since  we  are  all 
accountable  to  Grod  for  all  that  we  do,  let  us  no  more  thus  expose 
ourselves  to  his  displeasure. 

But  rather  determine  this  not  to  put  a  stumbltng-UoekfOT  an  occa- 
sion of  faUing  in  the  way  of  a  brother j  dAAa  tovto  ,  .  .  o-Kav8aAoK. 
KpiVarc,  used  by  a  kind  oi  pcaronomasia  heTe=determinej  decide,  is 
taken  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  of  KpwiDficv  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  Kpivart  TOVTO  means,  make  or  come  to  this  dker- 
ndnation;  comp.  Acts  xvi.  15.  xx.  16.  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  et  alibi 
T^  d3€\<^  is  Datlvus  incommodi,  as  the  grammarians  say :  irpw- 
KOfifjxL  and  a-Kav^aXov  are  not  materially  different ;  both  mean  an 
occasion  or  cause  of  stumbling.  Here  they  are  to  be  understood, 
of  course,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  and  the  use  of  both  words  seems  de- 
signed merely  to  indicate  every  hind  of  occasion  for  stumbUng, 

(14)  I  know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  otSa  .  .  Ii/o-ov ; 
i,  e^  I  know,  and  know  for  certainty  because  the  Lord  Jesus  him- 
self has  taught  me.  *Ev  Kvpuo  by  the  Lord,  for  so  iv  may  be  con- 
strued before  the  Dative  of  cause  or  agent.  Or  it  may  be  con- 
strued as  designating  Paul's  relation  to  the  Lord,  t.  «.,  I  being  in 
the  Lord,  am  perstiaded,  etc.  The  last  is  the  more  analogical 
meaning. 

27iat  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself,  ori  .  .  avrov ;  ».  e.,  no  food  or 
drink  in  its  own  nature,  or  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  unclean  to  the 
Christian.  At'  avrov,  by  or  in  itself,  on  its  ovm  account.  For  avrov, 
Lachmann  reads  avroi).  The  exchange  of  these  words  for  each 
other  in  the  New  Test.,  is  very  frequent,  owing  often  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  collators  as  to  making  the  requisite  distinction.  .&t 
to  him  who  deemeth  anything  to  be  uncletmy  it  is  unclean,  et  /x^  . . . 
KOLvov ;  i.  e.,  if  a  man  believes  any  species  of  food  or  drink  to  be 
unlawful,  and  then  partakes  of  it,  he  defiles  himself,  because  he 
does  that  which  he  believes  to  be  sinful. 

(15)  J^ow  if  thy  brother  is  grieved  because  of  meat,  ei  Se  .  .  •  . 
XviruTcu,  Ac  continuative,  now  ;  but  it  is  a  well  authorized  read- 
ing. —  Ata  PpSyfULf  because  thou  eatest  meat  which  he  regards  as 
unclean.  TTiou  waUcest  no  longer  according  to  what  benevolence 
requires,  ovKeri  .  .  .  flrcptTraTci? ;  i,  e.,  thou  dost  violate  the  law  of 
love,  which  would  require  thee  to  do  unto  others  that  which  thou 
wouldest  that  others  should  do  unto  thee.  But  this  thou  dost 
not,  when  thou  demeanest  thyself  in  this  manner. 

Destroy  not  him  by  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died,  p^rj  .  ,  ,  . 
dW^avc  That  aTroAAvc  means  destroy,  seems  plain  from  compar- 
ing 1  Cor.  viii.  11  and  verse  20  below.  The  word  diroAAv/u  was 
sometimes  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  sense  of  cruciarey  to 
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iormerUj  vex ;  a  sense  which  is  possible  here,  but  not  probable. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be :  '  Do  not  furnish  an  occasion  of  stuml>- 
ling  to  thy  brother,  lest  he  fall  and  come  into  condemnation.* — 
'Yirkp  ov  XptoTos  dirc^oi^c  seems  to  be  added  in  order  to  sliow  how 
very  differently  Christ  himself  acted  and  felt,  with  res|)ect  to 
Christians  who  are  weak  m  faith ;  and  tlius  to  paint,  in  glowing 
colors,  the  criminality  of  those  who  refused  to  imitate  his  spirit. 

(16)  Let  not  your  good,  then^  be  evil  spoken  offfirj.,.  dyu^ov. 
OZv,  thereforej  thefiy  u  e^  since  such  is  the  case,  viz.,  that  Christ 
died  for  sinners,  and  that  you  are  under  obligation  to  show  the 
spirit  of  similar  benevolence  toward  your  fellow  Christians,  you 
ought  to  demean  yourselves  in  such  a  way,  as  that  you  will  give 
no  occasion  for  the  religious  liberty  which  you  enjoy  to  be  evil 
spoken  of.  That  ayaJ^ov  here  means  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
bondage  which  the  ceremonial  law  impased,  I  cannot  well  doubt ; 
and  so  Origen,  Theodoret,  Bengel,  Clarius,  and  others,  understood 
it.  But  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Erasmus,  and  other^i,  less  ap- 
propriately understood  by  dya^ov,  the  Christian  religion  in  gen- 
eral. 

(17)  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink\  hut  right' 
ousness^  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  ov  yap  .  .  .  dyuo. 
The  yap  here  introduces  a  reason  why  Christians  should  not  suffer 
their  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  'H  j&oo-tXcta  rov  ©coS  here  means, 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  or  Christ ;  his  reign  within ;  his 
moral  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  men :  in  a  word,  true  Chris- 
iianity.  This  does  not  consist  in  refraining  or  not  refraining 
from  this  or  that  food  or  drink ;  but  in  holy  conformity  to  God, 
peacefiil  and  gentle  demeanor,  and  joy  such  as  is  imparted  by  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  truly  admirable  description  of 
the  nature  of  real  Christianity  I  Etpryny  here  means  peace,  in  op- 
position to  discord  and  contention  among  brethren. — *Ev  Trvevfian 
dyuo  may  be  applied,  as  a  qualification,  to  StKatotrvn;  and  ctp^ny  as 
well  as  to  x°/^  5  ^^^  ^  prefer  the  construction  above  given. 

(18)  For  he  who  serveth  Christ  in  respect  to  these  things,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  approved  by  men,  6  yap  .  .  .  di/^powrots.  The 
yap  here  introduces  a  reason  why  peace  and  joy  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  pure  Christian  principles.  *Ev  tovtol^  means  the  things 
before  mentioned,  in  regard  to  meats  and  drinks  and  feast  days, 
etc.  AoKLfKys,  acceptus,  gratus  ;  the  apostle  means,  that  men  will 
speak  well  of  such  a  demeanor  as  he  had  commended. 

(19)  Therefore  let  us  strive  after  peace  and  mutual  edification^ 
dpa  ovv  .  .  •  aXkrjXov^.  Ta  t^9  ctp^rrys  ...  rot  r^s  olKoSofxr]^,  are, 
according  to  a  very  common  usage  of  the  Greek,  a  periphrasis 
for  TO.  €iprjvucdf  etc,  or  for  the  simple  ctp^vr;,  ot#co8o/x^. — Trj^  cts  dA.- 
XrjXjovi,  i.  e.,  TTJs  oucoSofji^  eis  dXXqXovs*     For  the  use  of  the  article 
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before  the  adjectives  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  92.  1.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  verse  is,  to  charge  the  church  at  Home  to  demean 
themselves  in  such  a  way,  with  regard  to  the  matters  in  dispute 
which  he  had  touched  upon,  as  would  promote  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  the  edification  oif  both  parties. 

(20)  Destroy  not  the  work  of  God  on  account  of  food^  /jltj  ,  . , 
©€ou.  To  ^oyov  Tov  0€ov  may = olxd^firjv  Qkov  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9, 
and  ouco^fAYj .  . .  ^  Kvpu^,  in  Kph.  ii.  21,  and  oucoBofirp/  locvrov  in 
Eph.  iv.  16;  t.  c,  it  may  designate  Christians,  or  a  Christian.  But 
possibly  the  writer  may  refer  here  to  the  internal  work  o£  faith, 
which  is  called  tfr/ov  ©€ov  in  John  vi.  29.  Cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 1  Pet 
ii.  5.  That  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  the  heart  is  the  spe- 
cial reason  why  Christians  are  called  God^s  building,  etc.,  is 
plain ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  sense  here  of  tpyov  ^6v  may 
not  be  concrete,  i.  e.,  taken  as  including  the  persons  in  whom  such 
a  work  is  carried  on.— KaroXvc  is  a  verb  accommodated  to  the 
figurative  expression  Hpyav  0€ov,  and  means  to  puU  down,  to 
destroy.  The  meaning  is :  *  Do  not  so  demean  thyself  in  respect 
to  this  dispute  about  meats  clean  and  unclean,  as  to  cause  thy 
weak  brother  to  sin  and  to  fall  into  condemnation.' 

All  [meats]  are  clean,  iravra  /jueu  KoSapd ;  t.  c,  no  distinction  of 
food  is  to  be  made  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  this  nature  made  by  the  Levitical  law  are  abolished. 
That  iroLVTa  agrees  with  ^pco/xara  implied,  is  clear  from  Ii/ckcv 
PpwfiaTos  of  the  preceding  verse.  Mei'  in  the  protasis  here  has, 
as  often,  dAAa  in  the  apodosis  for  its  corresponding  particle.  They 
are  hurtful  to  the  man  who  eats  so  as  to  occasion  stumUing  thereby, 
oAAot  .  .  .  Icr^LovTi.  *AAAa,  here  concedes  what  is  said  in  the 
preceding  clause,  but  introduces  a  clause  which  limits  or  makes 
exception  to  this  general  principle.  A«£,  before  a  noun  in  the 
Genitive,  often  designates  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  happens 
or  is  done ;  so,  e.  g.,  in  Luke  viii.  4,  8ia  7rapa)3oX^,  i.  q.,  irapa- 
po\i,Km  ;  Acts  xv.  27.  Stakoyov,  orally  ;  2  Cor.  x.  11,  St*  hnaroXxov, 
in  the  way  of  luriting  ;  Heb.  xiii.  22,  Sict  Ppaxitav,  briefly,  etc. 
Here  the  context  seems  to  indicate  that  Sta  Trpoa-KOfifiaTos  desig- 
nates the  giving  of  offence,  not  the  taking  of  offence  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  apostle  is  plainly  addressing  those  who  were  not  weak  in  the 
faith,  but  believed  ihat  all  meats  were  clean.  Is  kokov  here  sub- 
ject, or  predicate  ?  The  most  ^cile  construction  seems  to  be,  to 
repeat  ^ptofm  mentally  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  and 
to  arrange  the  sentence  thus :  dAXa  icaicov  [^crri  )Spo>/uia]  tw  av- 
Spttnrta  k.  t.  A.  Or  ttSlv  may  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence ;  or  kokov  may  be  Tendered  as  a  noun  =  bad  or  evU 
thing,  for  so  koXov  appears  to  be  constructed  in  the  next  verse. 
The  meaning  of  kokov  in  this  case  is  spiritual^  not  physical.     The 
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apostle  means  to  say,  that  it  is  a  $in  wlicn  nnj  one  cats  so  as  to 
give  offence.  The  participle  tw  co-^tovrt  seems  to  bt*  e<|niva- 
lent  to  the  Inf.  mode  ia-&Uw ;  an<l  it  may  be  rendered  here  as  ex- 
pressing conditionality,  t.  e.,  if  or  provided  that  he  eat,  etc.  See 
N.  Test  Gram.  §  140.  8. 

(21)  Jt  18  good  not  to  eat  flpthy  nor  drink  tcine^  nor  Qo  do  any- 
thing] wherely  thy  brother  gtumbleth,  or  has  ground  of  offence^  or  V« 
made  weak^  koXov  . .  axr^cvti,  MiySt  cv  i  is  elliptical ;  the  full  expres- 
sion would  be,  /xi^  <l>ay€iv  rj  wulv  ri  iv  <S  #c.  t.  A.  1'lie  words  i) 
(rKavSaXi^eTiu  ly  daSeytL,  are  omitted  in  Codd.  A.  C.  07,  and  in 
Syr.  Arab.  Copt,  versions ;  also  in  Orig.,  lluf.,  and  Aiigu>tine. 
Mill  and  Koppe  hold  them  to  be  a  gloss  or  repetition  of  ttpoo-kott- 
Tu ;  but  Reiche  contends  against  this.  Tlie  sense  of  aa-Sev^L  is  (o 
render  incompetent^  viz.,  incompetent  to  walk  safely  or  securely. 

(22)  JIast  thou  faith  f  keep  it  to  thyself  before  God;  Su . . .  ©cou, 
t. «.,  hast  thou  a  belief  that  there  is  no  difference  in  meats  (which 
is  truly  the  case),  yet  deem  it  sufficient,  in  respect  to  this  j)oint, 
to  reguhite  by  it  thy  conduct  in  private  as  seen  only  by  tlui  eye  of 
God.  Do  not  act  this  out  in  public,  when  you  may  give  needless 
and  injurious  offence.  The  meaning  of  irCoTtv  see  in  ver.  1  of 
the  present  chapter.  Happy  [is  he],  who  does  not  condemn  himself 
in  respect  to  the  thing  which  he  allows.,  /xaKa/nos  . . .  SjKt/xd^ct,  i.  e,,  we 
may  congratulate  that  man,  who  does  not  so  use  his  Christian 
liberty  in  respect  to  food,  as  to  bring  on  himself  condemnation  or 
blame  by  an  abuse  of  it,  or  by  making  use  of  it  in  an  imprudent 
and  inconsiderate  manner.  "Ev  w  in  this  case  is  an  exami)le  of 
attraction  which  is  of  an  elliptical  nature.  It  stands  for  iv 
Tovrta  o;  which  would  complete  the  grammatical  construction. 
See  N.  Test  Gram.  §  113.  Note  2. 

(23)  But  he  who  doubts  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  because  it  is  not 

of  faith,  6  Sk Trtbrcws;  *.  c,  he  who  doubts  whether  it  is 

lawful  lor  him  to  eat  a  particular  kind  of  food,  and  yet  eats  it,  is 
worthy  of  condemnation  ;  because  he  does  this  against,  or  at  least 
without  the  approval  of  his  conscience.  And  everything  that  is 
not  of  faith  is  sinful;  trav  8c  ...  .  cort,  i»  c,  not  only  the  eating, 
but  the  doing  anything  else  against  one's  conscience  or  Avitliout  an 
approving  conscience,  is  deserving  of  condemnation.  No  man 
should  indulge  in  any  demeanor  or  conduct,  the  lawfulness  of 
which  he  doubts.  A  truly  excellent  maxim  in  Christian  morals, 
and  one  which,  if  duly  heeded  by  Christians,  would  prevent  many 
a  bitter  hour  of  darkness  and  contrition. 
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CHAP.  XV.  1—33 

In  the  present  chapter,  Paul  continaes  to  exhort  the  Church  at  Bome  to  strive  after 
unity  and  peace.  He  sets  before  them  the  self-denial  of  Christ,  vers.  3,  4.  lie  be- 
seeches God  to  give  them  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  and  love,  vers.  5, 6.  He 
exliorts  them  to  a  mutaal  kind  reception  of  each  other,  ver.  7.  He  shows  that  the 
reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  eharch,  bad  been  clearly  and  often  pre- 
dieted,  vers.  &— 12;  and  prays  God  to  fill  them  all  with  joy  and  peace,  ver.  13.  lie 
apologizes,  as  it  were,  for  writing  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  by  describing  the  nature 
of  his  ofSce  as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  labors  which  he  had  performed  while 
holding  this  office,  and  the  afiectionate  desire  which  he  had  cbertehed  of  paying  the 
church  at  Rome  a  visit,  vers.  14—24.  He  describes  to  them  the  plan  of  bis  future 
journeys  and  labors,  expresses  his  hope  of  yet  visiting  them,  and  begs  an  affectioiH 
ate  interest  in  their  prayers  to  God  for  him,  vers.  25—32.  He  then  concludes  with 
a  benediction,  ver  33. 

(1)  We,  however,  who  are  strong,  ought  to  hear  vnth  the  infirmi' 
ties  of  the  weak,  6<f>€ikofify  8c  ...  .  jSaora^cu'.  Ac  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  as  adversative  here.  The  course  of  thought 
seems  to  be  thus :  "  He  who  eats  in  a  state  of  doubt,  commits  a 
sin  ac^ainst  his  own  conscience  ;  hut  we,  who  have  more  enlisht- 
ened  views,  ought  to  bear  with  his  scruples,  and  not  to  demean 
ourselves  so  as  to  increase  them."  Awaroi,  the  strong  in  faith, 
i.  e.,  those  who  had  no  scruples  about  meats  and  drinks,  etc  — 
'ASwaTwv,  those  who  were  not  Suvarot,  t.  e»,  who  had  scruples, 
etc.  Baara^ctv  to  bear  with,  to  endure patieTUly,  to  tolerate ;  comp. 
Gal.  vi.  2.  Rev.  ii.  2.  And  not  to  please  ourselves,  kcll  firj  cavrot? 
opeo-Kctv,  i.  e.,  not  to  act  merely  in  such  a  way  as  would  gratify 
our  own  views  and  inclinations.  See  the  example  of  I^aul,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  22. 

(2)  Let  each  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  in  respect  to  thai 
which  is  good  unto  [his]  edification,  tKacrros  ....  oUoSofi^,  t.  e^ 
lot  us  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  oiu*  neighbor,  so  far  as 
we  may  do  so  and  do  what  is  good  ;  let  us  act  so  as  to  edify  him. 

(3)  I^or  Christ  did  not  please  himself,  koL  yap  ....  T^pea-ev,  ».  «., 
Christ  did  not  have  respect  merely  to  his  own  pleasure  or  pain, 
convenience  or  inconvenience ;  but  did  that  which  was  grateful 
and  usi'ful  to  others,  although  he  exposed  himself  to  great  suffer- 
ing in  consequence  of  acting  thus.  Tap  stands  prefixed  here  to 
a  reason  why  we  ought  to  seek  the  good  of  others.  £ut  as  it  is 
written,  the  reproaches  of  t/iose  who  reproached  thee  have  fallen 
upon  me,  dAAa  . . .  ctt*  IfiL  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Ps.  Ixix. 
10  (Ixix.  9).  The  general  sentiment  is  here  accommodated  to  a 
particuhir  case ;  t.  c,  the  same  thing  which  this  sentiment  de- 
clares, Avas  in  fact  exemplified  in  the  treatment  which  Christ 
received ;  he  suffered  reproaches  rather  than  desist  from  his 
beneficence  towards  others. 

(4)  For  whatsoever  things  were  written  in  ancient  times,  were 
written  for  our  instruction^  ocra  yap  .  .  .  'irpoeypdtf>7f.     The  oonnec- 
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tion  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  «oxnc\vliat  iliiru-ult.  Th«» 
yap  here  gives  a  rea»on  tor  au  iui|>Ii«ii  ^I'lHiinciit.  vi/..,  **Thi<i 
Scripture  is  appropriate,  /or^  etc."  Upoeypdxf^ij,  lit.  trere  written 
befure^  t.  «.,  in  tbrmer  davs,  in  ancient  times. 

That  through  patience  and  the  admonition  of  the  Script unt^ 
we  might  obtain  Uape^  uti .  •  •  c^ficv.  '^'tu/ao'^  ri't'crs  to  a  ]ia- 
tient  endarance  of  the  troubles  and  sorrow^.  to  which  the  di)ing 
of  good  maj  expose  ils  ;  or  to  patient  tolerance  of  the  i^io- 
rance  and  prejudice  of  others.  Some  refer  it  to  {>atient  continu- 
ance in  belief.  But  this  is  not  so  apposite  : — ztipcucAT/crcius  >e4ins 
here  to  mean  admonition  or  exhortation  ;  tor  it  i*et'ei*s  back  to  61000-- 
KoXiay,  and  if  rendered  consolation  doe.s  not  ^eem  to  be  direct iy 
congruous  with  that  word.  The  reterence  is  to  the  exhurtaiiiai 
virtually  contained  in  the  Scripture  quoted,  to  |H*rsevere  mcckly 
and  patiently  in  doing  good.  Patience  oi*  this  nature  will  pro- 
duce hope ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  3 — 5.  He  who  perseveres  in  thus 
doing  good,  amid  the  evils  which  may  come  upon  him,  will  l>e 
rewarded  witti  ^a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed.** 

(5)  Now  may  the  God  of  patience  and  admonition  give  mutucd 
unity  of  sentiment  to  you,  according  to  C  hrist  Jesus^  6  hk  iito<i  .... 
'Iiyo-otv.  'O  €kos  rrp  xnroijuavrfi  meiUis  God,  Avho  bestows  patience, 
or,  is  the  author  of  patience ;  just  as  the  God  of  grace^  is  the  G»»d 
who  bestows  grace.  So  6  ©co?  t^  Tro/xucXiyo-cto?  means,  either 
God,  who  is  the  author  of  consolation,  or,  better,  who  is  the 
author  of  exhortation  or  encouragement  [viz.  to  persevere],  ex- 
cites or  exhorts  to  acts  of  selt'-denial,  to  do  tha^e  things  which 
make  for  peace  and  for  mutual  Christian  ediiication,  although 
they  may  cost  seh'-denial  and  mortification;  which  accords  Avith 
the  context  above. — Ac^  is  a  later  form  of  Opt.  2  Aor.  for  hoiq ; 
see  also  2  Tim.  i.  IC,  18.  ii.  7,  et  aL 

Kara  'Kpurrov  'li^crow  means,  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  or  agreeably  to  what  Christ  or  the  Christian  religion  re- 
quires. The  earnest  supphcation  of  tlie  apostle,  that  the  Romans 
may  be  led  to  avro  tfipovelv  ev  oXXiJAots,  shows  hoAV  mistaken  those 
are  who  think  that  practical  unity  of  sentiment  among  Christians 
is  not  desirable,  even  as  to  matters  not  essential  to  salvation ; 
for  surely  the  sentiment  about  distinction  of  meats  was  not  essen- 
tial in  this  sense.  If  now  such  unity  in  smaller  matters  Avas 
urged  by  the  apostle,  then  of  course  he  would  urge  it  far  more 
in  things  essential  to  salvation.  The  precepts  of  the  apostle 
show,  also,  that  Christians  may  differ  about  externals,  and  things 
of  minor  importance,  without  hazarding  their  salvation  ;  although 
not  without  endangering  in  some  degi'ce  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  Church.  Such  is  the  inipcrt'ection  of  human  nature,  that 
difference  of  opinion  is  apt  to  produce  dispute ;  and  dispute  of 
course  is  apt  to  lead,  more  or  less,  to  alienation  of  feeling. 
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(6)  Tliat  with  one  ctccord  and  with  one  voice  you  may  glorify 
God^  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jissus  Christy  tva  .  .  .  Xp«r- 
Tov,  *0/Ao^/xa8ov,  from  ofuk  conjunctus^  and  ^vfjLo^  animvs, 
characterizes  the  union  of  mind  or  sentiment,  which  the  ai)Oslle 
desires  should  pervade  the  Christian  church.  *Ev  evl  arofmn 
characterizes  the  harmony  of  the  voices,  in  the  song  of  praise 
which  was  to  be  sung  by  the  church  ;  i.  c,  they  should  not  sing 
discordant  but  harmonious  notes.  The  meaning  is  not  literal 
here,  but  figurative,  viz.,  that  with  union  in  their  praise  to  God 
they  might  offer  him  thanksgiving,  that  they  might  all  accord  in 
the  same  feeling  and  same  worship.  In  koI  TraripOy  iceu,  even,  is, 
explicative ;  a  very  common  use  in  the  New  Testament ;  comp. 
1  Pet.  i.  3.  2  Pet.  i.  11.  ii.  20.  Phil.  iv.  20.  Eph.  i.  3.  Col.  iii.  17. 
In  such  cases,  where  koi  explicative  is  followed  by  a  noun  in  ap- 
position Avith  the  preceding  noun  and  limiting  or  defining  it,  the 
article  is  usually  omitted  before  the  second  noun,  as  here  before 
TTttTcpa ;  compare  also,  the  examples  cited  above. 

(7)  Therefore  show  kindness  to  each  other,  as  Christ  also  hath 
showed  kindness  to  youy  unto  the  glory  of  God,  810  ...  .  0€ov,  i.  e., 
in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  beseech  you  to  treat  eacli 
other  with  brotherly  kindness  and  affection,  such  as  Christ  has 
shown  to  you,  in  order  that  God  may  be  glorified.  Aio  refers  to 
all  which  had  been  before  said  of  Christian  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance. As  to  Trpoo-Xa/Li^avco-^c,  comp.  xiv.  3.  "Yfia?  in  the  textus 
receptus  is  17/xas.  This  latter  is  removed,  because  the  MSS.  A. 
C.  D.  E.  F.  G.,  many  Codd.  minusc,  and  several  versions  and 
fathers,  read  v/xa«. — Et?  So^av  ©€ou  Tholuck  interprets  of  eternal 
happiness,  i.  e.,  the  glory  which  God  bestows.  The  phrase  is 
capable  of  this  meaning,  comp.  Heb.  ii.  10.  Rom.  v.  2.  1  Pet.  v. 
4 ;  but  vers.  8,  9,  require  a  different  sense  here,  viz.,  since 
Christ  hath  kindly  received  you,  in  order  that  God  may  be  glo- 
rified. 

(8)  Acyo)  M  K.  T.  X.  Ac,  as  often,  is  added  to  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence, inserted  for  the  sake  of  more  full  and  entire  explanation. 
The  design,  however,  is  not  directly  indicated  by  Se,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  writer  having  asserted  that  Christ  has 
kindly  received  us  in  order  that  God  may  be  glorified,  goes  on 
now  to  add  some  things  which  serve  to  show,  that  Christ  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  mediatorial  office  in  order  to  propagate  the 
truth,  and  to  bring  Jew  and  Gentile  nations  to  glorify  God. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision,  on  account 
of  the  truth  of  God,  'Irjaovv  Xpurrbv  ....  ©cov ;  i.  e.,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  Jews,  that  he  served  the  cause  of 
divine  truth  among  the  Jews,  in  order  to  promote  its  true  inter- 
ests.    'Yvip,  on  account  of,  for  the  sake  of.     In  order  to  confirm 
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the  promises  made  to  the  fatherSy  cfe  to  .  .  .  irar^xuv,  i.  c,  in 
order  to  cany  into  execution  the  promises  made  to  the  ancient 
fathers,  viz^  of  spiritual  blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  their  chil- 
dren. 

(9)  [I  say]  alsOj  that  tJte  Gentiles  are  to  glorify  God  for  Ms 
mercy  [in  Christ],  ra  3c  .  .  .  0€ov ;  i.  e.,  the  Gentiles  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  church,  that  Grod  may  be  all 
and  in  all,  and  thus  be  glorified  by  all  men.  Ac,  i.  e.,  Ae/u)  Sc  as 
above,  1  add  further.  —  Ao^aa-cu  is  constructed  with  Acyw  implied, 
as  the  version  shows.  The  present  phrase  discloses  the  nujaning 
of  CIS  So^av  ©cou  in  ver.  7.  On  this  account  will  I  praise  thee 
among  the   GentHes,  yea,  to  thy  name  will  I  sing  praise,  Sia  rovro 

i/raAa>.     The  design  of  this  quotation  from  Ps.  xviii. 

49,  is  to  show,  that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel, 
would  have  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  proffered  to  them,  and  be 
brought  to  glorify  Grod. — *E$ofw\oyrj(rofiaiy  I  will  praise  thee, 
iTiiK .  —  T<3  ovoyMri  <rov,  to  thy  name,  i.  e.,  to  thee,  ?J^cb . 

(10)  KoA  TToAxv  Xcyti;  Yiz.,  rejoice  ye  Gentiles  with  nis  people, 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  I!tVff>pdv^rjT€ ....  avrov;  Hebrew  D'^ia  *«3'^3'^rt 
to.  The  design  of  the  quotation  is,  to  show  that  the  Gentiles 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  destined  to  be 
brought  into  the  church  of  God,  or  as  being  made  to  praise  him. 

(11)  Kai  iraXtv,  viz.,  in  Ps.  cxvii.  1  (Sept.  116.  1).  The 
sentiment  is  the  same  as  before.  The  object  in  accumulating 
quotations,  is  additional  confinuation  of  what  the  writer  had 
advanced. 

(12)  Kcu  Xcyci,  viz.,  in  Is.  xi.  10.  In  the  quotation  the  apostle 
omits  Ksinri  Di'»«a ,  in  thai  day.  Also,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  ^m 
D"^?  Dib  *ta5  who  shall  stand  as  a  banner  of  the  nations  or  Gen- 
tiles, the  apostle  has  (with  the  Septuagint)  koL  6  aviardfjievos  apx^f-v 
€&vwv,  one  shall  arise  to  he  a  leader  of  the  Gentiles  ;  ad  sensum, 
but  not  ad  literam,  as  the  Hebrew  vowels  now  are.  But  probably 
the  apostle  read  *ia5 ,  and  then  his  version  is  literaL  For  iXin- 
ovoTL,  the  Hebrew  has  W^^ .  The  whole  quotation,  therefore,  is 
ad  sensum  only.  It  is  added  to  the  others  for  the  same  purpose 
as  before,  viz.,  with  the  design  of  showing  that  the  Gentiles 
should  belong  to  the  Christian  church,  so  that  God  may  be  glori- 
fied by  them.  Thus  far  in  confirmation  of  the  latter  clause  of 
ver.  7.  The  apostle  now  quits  this  subject,  and  resumes  his 
supplications  in  behalf  of  the  church  at  Rome,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  ver.  7,  seq. 

(13)  Now  may  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  6  8c  ^€o^  .  .  .  TrtoT-euctv ;  i.  e.,  may  that  God  who  is 
the  author  of  all  Christian  hope  (comp.  Ikiriovatv  in  ver.  12), 
make  your  joy  and  peace,  wliich  result  from  iiaith  in  Christ, 

38 
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greatly  to  abound.  So  that  ye  may  dbotmd  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  €«  to  .  . .  aytbu,  t.  c,  so  that  having  much 
joy  and  peace  in  believing,  you  may  also  have  a  lively  Christism 
hope  of  future  glory,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  dwells  in  you,  and  who  gives  the  earnest  of  future  glory, 
comp.  Eph.  i.  13,  14.  Horn.  viii.  23.  with  the  notes  upon  it. 

(14)  IleTrcMr/xat  8c ;  hi  "orationi  continuandse  inservit,"  as  in 
ver.  13  above,  and  often.  Kai  avro5  eyw,  even  I  myself,  Kai 
added  to  pronouns  in  this  way,  serves  to  make  the  expression 
more  distinct  and  intense.  Here  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Even 
I  who  have  thus  warned  and  cautioned  you,  am  persuaded,  etc.* 
In  respect  to  you,  irtpX  vfjuuxv;  that  you  yourselves,  {kol  avroi)  are 
filed  with  kindness,  on  .  .  .  dya^oxrrnys.  *  Ay aJ^uxrvvris  I  take 
here  to  refer  to  the  kind  feelings  which  the  apostle  hoped  and 
believed  the  Koman  Christians  would  cherish  towards  each  other. 

Abounding  in  all  knowledge,  and  able  to  give  mutual  admoni' 
tion,  7r€7r\7fpu}fi€voL  .  .  .  vav'^€T€iv.  The  meaning  is :  '*  I  am  per- 
suaded that  ye  possess  in  abundance,  such  a  knowledge  of 
Christian  truths  and  principles,  that  ye  will  be  able  to  give  such 
advice  and  warning  as  you  may  mutually  need." 

(15)  I  have  written  in  part  the  more  boldly  to  you,  brethren,  as 
one  repeating  admonition,  ToXfirjportpov  .  .  .  v/xas,  t.  e.,  I  have 
written  with  more  freedom  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  stranger,  when  reminding  you  of  the  various  things  which  I 
have  urged  upon  you.  "Atto  fiipov^  means  in  some  parts  of  his 
epistle,  i.  e,,  as  to  some  things.  It  seems  to  qualify  eypaxf/a  — 
*E7ravafitfin7o-ic(ov,  adding  to  or  repeating  admonition,  or  something 
in  the  way  of  reminiscence. 

On  account  of  the  favor  which  was  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 

Sea  TTjv  X"P*^ &€ov ;  namely  the  honor  of  the  apostohc 

office  (comp.  Kom.  i.  5),  which  the  sequel  shows  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  x^P*^  here. 

(16)  iliat  I  should  he  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles, 
€19  TO  eivai  ....  ehrrj.  Because  his  office  led  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Grentiles,  and  to  exercise  a  spiritual  watch  over 
them,  he  had  ventured  to  address  the  church  at  Rome  with  free- 
dom. 

JPerformhig  the  office  of  a  priest  [in  respect  to]  the  gospel 
of  God,  Upovpyovvra  ....  ©coC,  u  e.,  acting  a  part  in  respect  to 
the  concerns  of  Christians  not  unlike  that  of  a  priest  among  the 
Jews.  That  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptabley 
being  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Iva  yeirqrcu  .  .  .  ayua,  i.  e., 
that  the  Gentiles  may  be  offered  to  God,  whom  as  their  Xeirovpyoq 
I  present,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  rendered  clean,  pure,  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts. 
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(17)  Iluxm  then  cause  for  glorying  through  Jesua  Christ 
as  to  those  things  which  pertain  to  God,  ej(ci>  olv  ,  .  .  0€ov,  /.  c, 
being  a  minister  of  Jesas  Christ  to  the  Gentile.'^,  I  huvc  cause 
for  rejoicing,  tliat  be  has  strengthened  me  and  given  me  success 
among  them,  in  things  pertaining  to  religion.  O^,  then,  i.  <?., 
since  Grod  has  bestowed  such  an  office  upon  me.  —  *Ev  Xpurr^ 
*lr](r(w  may  mean  through  the  aid  of  Christ.  Paul  had  just 
averred  that  be  was  keirovpyos  *Irf<rov  Xpurrov ;  and  as  such  he 
may  be  understood  as  here  intimating  tliat  Clirist  had  afforded 
bim  aid,  so  as  to  ensure  him  success  in  his  emplo3rment.  "Ev 
0(ften  has  the  meaning  of  bg  or  through,  in  the  sense  of  ope,  aux- 
ilio  alicujus,  e.  g.  "He  casts  out  demons  cf  tw  apxovri,  by  the 
aid  of  the  prince  of  demons,"  Matt.  ix.  34.  In  like  manner,  Iv 
is  used  in  John  xvii.  10.  Acts  iv.  9.  xv.  7.  xvii.  28,  31,  et  saepe 
alibi.  But  ev  X.  'Ii;croO  may  also  mean,  ^  I  being  in  Christ  Jesus, 
viz.  as  before  described,  have  cause  for  glorying,  etc." 

(18)  For  I  toiU  not  presume  to  mention  anything  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  ov  yap  .  .  .  c/iov,  i.  e.,  I 
do  not,  in  saying  this,  intend  to  claim  any  praise  by  exagger- 
ating my  success,  or  taking  to  myself  credit  for  what  I  have  not 
done  or  for  what  Christ  has  not  done  by  me,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Gentiles  to  obey  the  gospel,  cts  V7ra#c(w)v  fr9vo)v.  —  Aoyw  kqI 
eypw  means  by  prea^ching  and  by  other  personal  effort.  Tap 
explicantis.  The  connection  seems  to  be  thus  :  I  speak  of  the 
glorying  in  Christ  which  I  may  truly  have ;  for  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  appropriate  to  myself  any  praise  for  what  I  have  not 
done,  or  rather,  for  what  Christ  has  not  done  by  me. 

(19)  J3y  the  infltmnce  of  signs  and  wonders,  cvSwa/xct  .  ,  , 
T€pdTo}v.  In  Hebrew,  d'^rBi?3!i  ninx  (usually  conjoined)  means 
wonders^  signs,  or  miracles  adapted  to  persuade  or  enforce  be- 
lief in  the  power,  providence,  veracity,  etc.,  of  God.  The  union 
aifjfi€ui  KoL  ripara  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an  imitation  of  this 
idiom.  It  may  be  rendered  as  a  Hendiadys,  and  the  latter  noun 
made  an  adjective  to  qualify  the  former,  agreeably  to  an  idiom 
common  both  in  the  Old  and  Now  Testament.  If  rendered  sig7is 
and  loonders,  then  tnyftcMDv  means  m^iracidous  proofs  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind  with  conviction,  and  ripara  means  wonde/rfid 
events  or  occvurrefiices,  adapted  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe.  Both 
together  constitute  a  very  strong  designation  of  supernatural  in- 
terposition and  impressive  evidence  arising  from  it. 

Hy  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv  Swa/tct dyLov, 

may  be  considered  a  subordinate  clause  referring  to  the  signs  and 
wonders  performed  by  virtue  of  this  influence ;  and  so  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Erasmus,  and  others  have  understood  it.  But  it 
may  better  be  taken  as  coordinate  with  huvayAi  frqp^ww  kojL  t€/xC- 
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Ttov,  meaning  tlie  internal  influences  of  the  Spirit^  e.  g^  the 
gilt  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages, 
etc.,  and  so  Beza,  Grotius,  Tholuck,  and  others  have  explained 
it. 

So  that  from  Jerusalem  and  around^  even  to  IHyricum,  I  have 
fully  declared  the  gospel  of  Christ,  axn-e  fie  •  •  .  Xpurrov.  "ilan 
fie  ...  .  7r€'ir\r)pwK€v(u  is  the  usual  construction  of  the  Infinitive 
with  waT€,  Il€7rkrjp(t)K€vai  many  interpret  as  having  here  the  sense 
of  diffusing,  spreading  abroad;  derived  from  the  more  common 
sense  of  filing  up,  because  in  order  to^^  up,  a  diffusion  into  all 
I>arts  is  necessary.  In  Acts  v.  28,  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  noun 
which  designates  place,  and  therefore  retains  the  usual  meaning. 
But  a  real  parallel  may  be  found  in  Col.  i.  25,  TrXrjpovyrov  Xoycv; 
where  the  meaning  seems  to  he  fully  to  declare,  i.  e.,  to  accomplish 
or  complete  the  declaration  of  the  divine  doctrine.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Reiche,  from  3  K.  i.  14  (Sept)  and  1  Mace.  iv. 
19,  are  inapposite ;  the  first  having  another  sense,  and  the  latter 
depending  on  a  contested  reading.  Paul  gives  to  the  phrase  a 
meaning  peculiar  to  himself;  elsewhere  it  means  iofvlfU,  in  the 
sense  of  fulfilling  a  prophetic  declaration,  etc.  lUyricum  corres- 
ponds with  the  modern  Croatia  and  Dalmatia ;  and  was  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  what  might  be  called  the  Grecian  population. 
The  circle  of  Paul's  preaching,  then,  as  here  described,  reaches 
from  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  to  Jeru- 
salem and  round  about,  ?-.  c,  it  comprehends  all  Greece  in  the 
widest  sense  of  this  term,  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  islands,  the 
country  between  Asia  Minor  and  Jerusalem, and  the  region  around 
Jerusalem,  i,  e.,  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  part  of  Arabia.  Comp. 
Actsix.  20.  Gal.i.  16,  17. 

(20)  And  was  strongly  desirous  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  where 
Christ  was  named  lest  I  should  build  on  another's  foundation,  ovnw 
.  .  .  olKoSofiui.  ^iXoTifwvfieyov  is  to  be  constructed  with  fU,  taken 
from  the  preceding  verse.  The  word  literally  signifies  to  covet  or 
desire  as  an  honor,  to  regard  as  honoraUe,  hence  the  secondary 
sense,  to  desire  strongly,  earnestly  to  wish  for  or  to  covet.  Ovm 
must  be  regarded  as  qualifying  cvayycAilfccr-^at.  Its  present  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Its  correspondent  is 
Ko^co?  in  the  next  verse.  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  all  this 
in  the  version  and  its  punctuation ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  do  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  As  ovrm  refers  to  the  manner  of  preaching, 
so  the  apostle  describes  the  first  negatively,  by  ovk  ottov,  k.  t.  X., 
then  affirraatively  by  oAXa  ko^ws,  k,  t.  X. 

(21)  But,  as  it  is  written:  They  shall  see  to  whom  no  declaror 
iion  was  made  respecting  him^  and  they  who  have  not  heard  shall 
tmderstand,  aXXa  •  •  .  (nnrqa-ova-u     The  quotation  is  from  Is.  liL 
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15 ;  a  passage  which  seems  to  have  respect  to  the  Messiah's  being 
made  known  to  the  heathen.  The  ai)ostle  quotes  it  here  in  order 
to  illustrate  and  to  justify  the  principle  which  he  hod  avowed,  viz., 
that  of  preaching  the  gospel  where  it  was  entirely  unknown  be- 
fore. The  quotation  sajs  as  much  as  to  declare,  that  the  gospel 
shall  be  thus  proclaimed.  "Od/ovrai  and  awrja-iwari  are  to  be  un- 
derstood as  designating  mental  vision  and  perception ;  for  this  is 
what  the  writer  intends  to  designate. 

(22)  '  Wherefore  Ivhu  greatly  hindered  from  coming  toynUy  Sto 
KOi  •  •  •  vfias.  Aco,  I.  tf^  on  account  of  hLs  manj  and  urgent  calls 
to  preach  elsewhere.  Ka*  is  joined  with  cvcKOTrro/iryv  to.  ^roXAa  as 
an  intensive,  u  e,y  ^sensum  intendit,  augmentaJtr  The  ai)ostlc 
does  not  simpfy  saj,  that  he  was  often  hindered  or  much  hindered 
iKOTTTOfir/y  ra  iroXXd,  but  icai  iKfmrofJitjv  rot  ttoXAxi,  1  was  altogether 
hindered,  L  e.,  I  had  such  frequent  and  urgent  calls  elsewhere, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  Rome  as  I  desired  to  do. 

(23)  But  now,  having  no  longer  any  place  in  these  regions,  and 
being  desirous  for  many  years  to  pay  you  a  visit,  vwl  8c  .  .  .  eroiv. 
ToTTov  exyxvy  t.  «.,  having  no  longer  any  considerable  place,  where 
I  have  not  proclaimed  the  gospel. 

(24)  Whenever  I  may  go  into  Spain^  I  hope,  as  I  pass  on,  to 
see  yoUf  m  coy  .  .  .  v/xa? ;  t.  e,,  intending  to  visit  Spain,  he  meant 
to  take  Rome  in  his  way.  *Edv  appears  here  (as  often  in  the 
New  Test.,  Sept.  and  Apocr.),  to  stand  for  &/.  Its  use  in  such  a 
way  seems  to  belong  to  the  later  Greek.  See  Winer  N.  T. 
Gramm.  p.  257.  ed.  3.  Here  it  qualifies  the  particle  of  time,  ck. 
The  Subj.  mood  which  follows  is  designed  to  designate  a  possible 
or  probable  action.  Had  the  Indie,  been  used  (as  D.  E.  F.  G. 
exhibit  it),  then  the  meaning  would  be,  that  the  apostle  certainly 
expected,  or  was  resolved  to  go.  In  the  textus  receptus,  cXctcrofwit 
wpo9  vfia^  follows  %7raviav;  which  Griesbach  and  Knapp  have 
rejected,  as  they  are  not  found  in  Codd.  A.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.,  nor  in 
the  Syriac,  Arabic  or  Coptic  versions,  etc  Whether  the  apostle 
in  fact,  ever  made  a  journey  to  Spain,  is  not  certain.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  church  affirms  this  ;  but  not  on  sure  grounds.  Iii  case 
we  allow  that  he  was  imprisoned  a  second  time  at  Rome,  such  a 
journey  is  not  improbable. 

And  to  be  sent  on  my  way  thither  by  you,  koL  •  .  .  iKei  The 
apostle  here  refers  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  churches,  when  the 
messengers  of  the  gospel  departed  from  them,  of  sending  their 
elders,  etc.,  to  accompany  them  for  some  distance  on  their  journey ; 
comp.  Acts  XV.  3.  xvii.  14,  15.  xx.  38.  xxi.  5.  When  lam  in 
part  first  satisfied  with  your  company,  iav  .  .  .  ifiirXrja-SCi),  Ob- 
serve the  delicacy  of  the  expression.  The  apostle  does  not  say 
iiiirXryrS^Cif  satisfied^  but  amt  fUpov^  ifMrXrja-SiOj  partly  satisfied,  as 
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though  he  never  could  enjoy  their  society  sufficiently  to  gratify 
all  his  desires. 

(25)  But  now  I  go  to  Jerusalem  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  saints, 
vwl  8c  .  .  .  ay6oi9.  AuxKovita  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  designate  the  supplying  with  food  and  other  comforts  of  life. 
'At  present,'  says  the  apostle,  *I  cannot  visit  you,  as  duty  calls  me 
in  another  direction.' 

(26)  For  it  has  seemed  good  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  make 
some  contribution  for  indigent  Christians  at  Jerusalem^  etSoKriavy 
yap  ....  'lepova-aXrjfi.  Koivcoviov^  caniribiUion,  coUcUio  heneficuh 
rum,  Comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4.  2  Cor.  viii.  ix.  Acts  xxiv.  1 7. 

(27)  [I  say]  it  has  seemed  goody  for  they  are  truly  their  debtors, 
euSoKT/crav  yap  .  .  .  eicn.  Fop  icol  6<I>€iX€tcu  avrcov  curt,  assigns  ft 
reason  why  it  seemed  good.  Kcu  is  here  an  intensive^  tndyy  reatty. 
Dr.  Knapp,  has  pointed  this  verse  so  as  to  disturb  the  sense.  The 
comma  should  not  be  afler  yap,  but  after  €vS6Krj<ray, 

Tap  assigns  a  reason  why  they  are  debtors.  Jff^  the  Gentiles 
have  shared  in  their  spiritual  things,  they  ought  surely  to  aid  them 
in  temporal  things.     Kcu  intensive,  in  #cat  cv  rots  a-apKucoi^. 

(28)  Now  when  this  duty  shall  have  been  discharged^  and  this 
fruit  made  sure  to  them,  I  shall  pass  through  the  midst  of  you  into 
Spain,  TovTo  .  .  .  ^Travlav.  Kofwrdv  here  means  the  yrwt<  of  the 
contribution  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  fruit  which  their  be- 
nevolence had  produced.  2<^payt(ra/x€vo9,  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  means  to  authenticate  it,  to  make  it  valid,  u  c, 
sure  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  So  here, 
the  apostle  would  not  stop  short  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
with  which  he  is  entrusted  as  the  almoner  of  the  churches,  until 
he  had  seen  the  actual  distribution  of  their  charity  among  liie  in- 
digent saints  at  Jerusalem ;  a  fidelity  and  an  activity  weU  worthy 
of  all  imitation. 

(2i))  I  know,  also,  that  when  I  come  to  you  I  shall  come  with  the 

full  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ot8a   Sc    .    .    .   ikeva-ofuuL 

With  an  abundant  blessing,  cv  KK-qpwpxvn  cvXoyta? ;  where  the  first 

of  thfe  two  nouns  constitutes  the  adjective ;  comp.  Heb.  Gramm. 

§  440.  b. 

(30)  Moreover  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
TTopaKoXcu  8€  .  .  .  XpioTov.  Ac  coutinuativc.  —  Ata  *Ii;<roi)  Xpur^ 
rovy  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.  e,,  out  of  love  and 
regard  for  him.  And  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  ical  &a .  .  irvcv/Aaro?; 
L  e,,  by  the  affectionate  Christian  sympathy  for  the  friends  of 
Christ,  which  the  Spirit  has  given  you.  That  ye  strive  together 
for  me,  in  your  prayers  to  God  in  my  behalf,  crwaywvUraxT^at,  .  .  . 
^^6v ;  L  c,  that  you  unite  with  me  in  my  Christian  warfare,  help- 
ing me  by  your  earnest  supplications  to  Grod  in  my  behal£ 
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(31)  That  I  may  he  delivered  from  unbelievers  in  Jtidea,  tva  .  •  • 
*lov8cua  ;  i.  c,  pray  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  ciiomies  of 
the  gospel  in  Judea,  whither  I  am  going :  for  I  liave  reason  to 
expect  persecution  and  injury  from  them. 

And  that  my  service  which  is  for  Jerusalem  may  he  acceptable 
to  the  saints,  icai  Iva  .  .  •  dyiois*  AtoKovia  means  his  service  in 
carrying  and  distributing  the  contributions  of  the  Greek  churches. 
It  seems  rather  singular,  at  first,  that  he  should  doubt  whether 
such  a  charity  would  be  agreeable  to  indigent  churches  at  Jerusa- 
lem. But  when  we  call  to  mind  the  violent  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  who  were  zealots  for  the  law  of  ]\Ioses,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  some  of  them  would  hesitate  to  come  under 
obligations  to  Paul,  the  great  champion  of  opposite  of)inions,  and 
also  to  the  charity  of  Gentile  Christians,  who  disregarded  the 
laws  of  Moses  with  respect  to  ceremonial  observances. 

(32)  So  thai  I  may  come  to  you  with  joy,  if  God  unll,  and  may 
be  refreshed  among  you,  Iva  iv  ,  ,  .  vfilv,  *Iva  is  here  connected  in 
sense  with  the  Iva  pva-^Si,  k,  t.  X.,  of  the  preceding  verse.  The 
sense  is,  Hhat  being  delivered,  etc,  he  may  come  with  joy  to  them, 
etc  —  Ata  .^cX^ftaTos  ^cov,  Deo  volente, 

(33)  Now  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all,  o  hi  B^o^  .  .  vyuuiv ; 
».  «.,  may  Gkxl,  the  author  of  peace,  who  bestows  happiness,  true 
prosperity,  Dib'vS  be  with  you,  t.  e,,  aid  you,  and  bless  you.  'A/iiJv 
in  the  textus  receptus,  is  of  suspicious  authority,  and  is  so  noted  by 
Dr.  Knapp. 
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Thb  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  by  various  affectionate  greetings  and  commenda- 
tions. 1  — 16.  After  which  he  warns  the  church  against  those  who  make  divisions 
and  give  offence  among  them,  t.  e.,  such  as  practise  the  contrary  of  that  which  he 
had  been  enjoining  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  epistle,  vers.  17,  18.  He  expr^ses 
his  affectionate  desire  that  they  might  be  kind  and  simple-hearted,  and  his  wish  that 
the  God  of  peace  would  give  them  the  victory  over  the  adversary  of  souls,  the 
fomenter  of  discord  among  brethren,  vers.  19,  20,  He  then  expresses  the  salutations 
of  several  Christian  friends  and  companions,  who  were  with  him,  vers.  21—24;  and 
concludes  with  a  devout  doxology,  vers.  25  —  27. 

(1)  Now  I  commend  to  you  Phehe  our  sister  who  is  a  deaconess 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  (rwumjfiL  8c  .  .  .  Kcy^cats.  Ac  con- 
tinuative. — Auucovov,  i.  e.,  ttjv  Siokovov,  for  the  Greeks  used  both 
6  et  ^  8taicovo9.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  East  women 
were  not  permitted  to  mix  in  the  society  of  men,  as  in  the  west- 
ern world  they  are  at  present.  They  were  kept  secluded,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  retired  room  or  ywa/cctov,  to  which  no  stranger 
could  have  access.     Consequently  it  became  highly  important  for 
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the  church  to  have  at  Siokovoi  as  well  as  ol  Sulkovoi,  in  order  that 
the  former  might  look  to  females  who  were  indigent  or  sick.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  female  deacons  more  than  once  adverted  to, 
in  the  epistle  of  Paul ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  11.  v.  10.  Tit.  ii.  3.  Pliny 
in  his  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  97),  no  doubt  refers  to  the  al  Suucovoi  in 
the  following  passage :  Necessarium  credidi,  ex  duabus  ancillis 
quse  minigtrcB  dicebantur,  etc. 

Cenchrea^  K€y)(p&us,  was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  for  Corinth 
itself  lay  not  upon  the  sea,  but  had  two  harbors  some  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  viz.,  Cenchrea  on  the  east  and  Lechea 
on  the  west.  It  would  seem  that  Phebe  was  about  Uy  sail  from 
Cenchrea  to  Rome,  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle ;  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  was  sent  by  her  to  the  church  at  Rome.  The 
word  Keyxpcou  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  like  'A-^^au 

(2)  2n€U  ye  may  receive  her  in  the  Lord  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  saints^  tva  •  .  .  aytjunv^  That  the  jphrase  ev  Kvpuo  may  mean 
being  in  the  Lord,  i,  e.,  being  a  member  of  his  spiritual  body  can- 
not be  doubted.  See  1  Cor.  xii.  27.  Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x.  17. 
Eph.  i.  22,  23.  iv.  12.  v.  30.  Col.  i.  24.  So  the  sentiment  here 
may  be :  *  Receive  Phebe  who  is  a  Christian,  in  such  a  manner 
as  becomes  Christiians,'  t. «.,  with  distinguished  kindness  and  benev- 
olence. But  some  refer  cv  icvpiia  to  the  church  at  Rome,  and  in- 
terpret thus :  '  Do  ye,  as  united  to  Christ,  receive  her  worthily 
of  the  saints.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  or  context  which 
decides  absolutely  for  the  one  or  the  other  interpretation.  I  rather 
incline  to  the  latter,  from  its  appositeness  here.  '  Do  ye,  who  are 
professed  Christians,  act  worthily  of  your  profession  in  this  mat- 
ter.' 

And  render  her  assistance  in  anything,  where  she  may  need  it  of 
you  ;  for  she  herself  ha^  been  a  helper  of  many ^  andespecialiy  of  me, 
KoX  irapcurnJTe  .  .  .  i/Jiov.  For  the  words  Trapaor^rc  and  TrpoaraTv;, 
see  on  Trpo'iardfxcvos  in  chap.  xii.  8.  This  hint  shows  what  the  office 
of  a  deaconess  was,  t.  c,  what  duties  it  led  her  to  perform.  A 
comparison  of  Trpoaran^  here  will  serve  to  cast  light  on  6  rpoUr^ 
rdfieyos  in  Rom.  xii.  8. 

(3)  Prisca,  Upia-Kav,  the  same  as  IIpto-KiXXa  in  Acts  xviii.  2, 
26.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  The  latter  is  merely  a,  dimintUive,  which  waa 
commonly  applied  to  women  in  the  way  of  courtesy  or  affection ; 
as  John  says  to  Christians:  "  My  little  children."  Both  Priscilla 
and  her  husband  Aquila  are  here  called  crvv^oyovs  of  the  apostle. 
'Ev  XpuTTo)  'Iiyo-ov,  u  e,,  in  the  Christian  cause. 

(4)  Who  exposed  their  own  neck  for  my  life,  olrvye^  •  .  xnrtSrfKoy, 
i,  e,,  who  exposed  their  own  neck  to  the  sword,  their  own  head  to 
be  cut  off,  in  order  to  defend  me  from  harm. — And  the  church 
which  is  in  their  houses  koL  r^v  •  •  •  iiackqalay,  •'.  e^  which  habit- 
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nally  convenes  there.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  arc  spoken  of,  also,  as 
having  a  church  in  their  house  while  at  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ; 
from  which  some  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  only  their  family, 
which  consisted  of  Christians,  are  meant  by  iKKkyjauiv ;  a  critiei.sm 
which  is  destitute  of  support  from  tlie  twis  loqiiendi  of  the  New 
Testament  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the 
supposition,  that  these  zealous  advocates  of  the  Christian  cause, 
wherever  they  sojourned,  were  accustomed  to  hold  assemblies  at 
their  own  house,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. All  the  meetings  of  the  primitive  Christians  must  have 
been  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  they  had  at  first  no  churches  or 
temples  where  they  could  convene. 

(5)  JEpaineius ;  this  and  other  names  w^hich  follow  down  to 
ver.  15,  designate  persons  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who, 
personally  or  otherwise,  must  have  been  known  to  the  apostle, 
Anup)^  T^  'Aortas,  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  Cliristianity 
under  my  preaching  in  proconsular  Asia,  i.  «.,  Asia  Minor  prob- 
ably in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  word.  —  Et?  X/otorov,  in  respect 
to  ChrisL 

(6,  7)  It  appears  probable,  that  the  persons  here  named  had 
formerly  been  residents  in  Asia  or  Greece,  where  the  apostle  was 
acquainted  with  them,  but  that  they  had  now  removed  to  Rome. 
Of  note,  hrurrffioi ;  t.  «.,  welUknovm,  highly  esteemed^  among  the 
mostles,  €v  roU  dwoaroAots.  Who  became  Christians  even  earlier 
than  myself,  ot  .  .  .  Xpurr^ ;  where  iv  Xptarto  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken. 

(9)  'AyaTHTTov  ftov  cv  Kvpwo,  ».  c,  my  beloved  fellow  Christian. 

(10)  A  tried  and  approved  Christian,  rov  BoKifwv  kv  Xpiorw. — 
Tov9  €K  Tcoi'  *ApurToPov\oVy  i.  e.,  Tov^  ovrai  hv  K.vpua  Ik  twv  otx€iW 
*AptaToj3ovXov ;  comp.  the  close  of  verse  11. 

(13)  His  mother  and  mine,  firp-ipa  avrov  koI  c/xov;  i,  e.,  his 
mother  in  a  literal  sense,  and  mine  in  a  figurative  one. 

(16)  Scdttte  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss,  axnraxraa^i  .  .  .  ayuo; 
i.  c,  greet  each  other  after  the  aflectionate  manner  of  Christians ; 
live  together  in  the  kind  exchange  of  Christian  salutations  and 
tokens  of  friendship.  This  custom  is  extensively  maintained,  at 
present,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  among  Christian  friends,  and 
others  also.  In  itself,  it  is  like  any  external  thing,  not  essential, 
but  only  a  res  loci  et  iemporis,  depending  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  time  and  place,  like  the  wearing  or  not  wearing  of 
long  hair  at  Corinth,  etc  At  iKKKiqa-iai  Troo-at,  i,  c,  all  the  churches 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  apostle,  or  those  which  he  had  recently  visited. 
This  shows  the  custom  of  the  early  Christian  churches,  as  to 
sending  expressions  of  brotherly  affection  for  each  other,  although 
they  were  mutual  strangers  in  respect  to  personal  acquaintance. 
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(17)  To  consider  attentively y  a-Koncuvy  to  beware  of, — Dimstont^ 
StxooToo-uxs,  viz.,  in  the  church  among  brethren.  Offences, 
aKovSaXih  i'  C'j  those  who  are  the  occasion  of  others  stumbling 
and  falling,  by  their  uncharitableness  or  their  superstition.  HapoL 
contrary  to,  against ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  26.  xi.  24.  Gral.  i.  8,  9.  Heb. 
xi.  11.  Stand  off  from  them,  €KKkCvaT€  air  avnavy  L  e.,  avoid 
them,  L  e.,  give  them  no  countenance  or  approbation. 

(18)  T<^  KvptA^  -qfjuov  "XpurriOj  i,  e.,  the  Christian  cause,  or  him 
who  is  the  author  of  Christianitj.  Their  own  appetite,  kolKIo, 
t.  e.,  thej  do  not  labor  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  cause,  but 
merely  for  their  own  private  interests,  merely  to  obtain  a  main- 
tenance. The  apostle  seems,  therefore,  to  refer  here  to  certain 
teachers  at  Borne,  at  this  time,  who  were  the  authors  of  division 
and  offence  there,  and  whose  views  extended  no  further  than  the 
acquisition  of  a  maintenance  for  themselves. 

And  by  flattery  and  fair  speeches  beguile  the  minds  of  the  sim- 
ple, Kcu.  8ia  .  .  .  ducciKu)!/.  Theophylact :  )(fyrfaTo\oyia,  KoXajceCa,  i.  e., 
flattery.  EvXoytas  is  etdogy,  praise.  KapSias,  minds,  like  the 
Hebrew  mb.  Akclkcjv  means  those  who  are  destitute  of  suspi- 
cion, without  guile,  simple-hearted, 

(19)  For  your  obedient  temper  of  mind  is  known  cmumg  aU 
[the  churches],  ij  yap  .  .  .  a<l>LKero,  i,  e.,  the  fame  of  your  Chris- 
tian temper,  your  readiness  to  obey  the  gospel,  has  been  spread 
among  all  the  churches.  Tap  seems  here  to  refer  to  a  clause  readily 
supplied,  e,  g,,  [I  exhort  you  to  do  all  this]  yap,  because  I 
know  that  you  will  lend  a  listening  ear.  See  Bretschn.  Lex. 
on  yap. 

1  rejoice,  therefore  in  respect  to  you,  xa*lp<«>  ovv  ,  , ,  vfiiv;  i.  e., 
since  your  obedient  disposition  has  procured  you  such  a  good 
name  in  the  churches,  I  rejoice.  To  i<l>  vpJuxvy  i,  e.,  Kara  to  €<^' 
vfjiiDv.  And  I  wish  you  to  be  wise  in  respect  to  that  which  is  good, 
but  simple  in  regard  to  that  which  is  evil,  ^c\o)  8c  . .  .  kojcov.  The 
idea  is  :  I  do  not  desire  you  Christians  to  use  dexterity  in  order  to 
accomplish  selfish  ends,  like  the  false  teachers  among  them ;  but 
to  be  willingly  accounted  simple  or  simpletons,  in  regard  to  doing 
evil. 

(20)  May  God,  who  is  the  author  of  peace,  .Scos  t^  elpT^vrj^, 
or  who  loves  and  approves  it !  S^rrpu/rct,  Fut.  for  Optative,  like 
the  Ileb.  Future.  Saramv,  Satan,  viz.,  the  malignant  accuser 
of  the  brethren,  and  who  delights  in  exciting  the  evil-minded 
to  discord  and  division.  May  God  disappoint  all  his  malignant 
purposes,  and  preserve  your  harmony  and  kindly  affection.  The 
language  of  this  wish  (awrpiipii)  refers  to  the  prediction  in  Gren. 
111.  lo. 

Xapts  here  means  fe-vor  of  every  kind,  like  the  toi  nSiTS  of 
the  Hebrews.  —  'A/aiJv  seems  to  be  spurious. 
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(21)  Luke,  and  Jason,  and  Sosipater  are  classed  together  here 
as  relatives  of  Paul.  If  this  be  Luke  the  Evangelist,  which 
seems  altogether  probable,  then  it  would  appear  that  he  must 
have  been  of  Hebrew  descent,  at  least  in  part ;  for  Paul  wa<i  "a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  t.  «.,  of  pure  Hebrew  descent.  Never- 
theless, as  o-tryycFci?  does  not  mark  tlie  degree  of  relation,  we 
cannot  argue  from  this  expression  with  much  confidence. 

(22)  T^io5  o  ypdij/a^,  t.  «.,  who  was  the  amanuensis  of  Paul 
on  the  occasion  of  writing  this  epistle. 

(23)  Jfcfy  host,  6  fci/05/tov;  t.  e,,  who  has  received  me  into 
his  house,  and  showed  me  hospitality  ;  and  who  sliows  an  oxt(»n- 
sive  hospitality  to  all  Christians.  T/ie  treasurer  of  the  cityj 
oiKavofjLo^  TTJ^  irdXctt)?.  Kouo/jTos  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greeks  represented  the  Latin  qu,  Quartus, 

(25)  The  whole  now  concludes  with  a  general  ascription  of 
praise.  T<i  8vva/xei^,  sc.  ^  17  So^o,  as  appears  from  the  close 
of  ver.  27.  The  sentence  is  suspended,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  Paul,  until  he  resumes  it  in  iwvto  (rofj>^  ^cw.  To  estahlishj 
(mfpi^ai,  viz.,  in  the  Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  gospel  which  I  preach,  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  this,  Kara  to  tvayyikiov  fiov,  —  £ven  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  koL  to  KrjpvyfjLa,  i.  c,  even  the  gospel  of  which  Jesus 
is  the  author,  or  which  has  respect  to  him.  Krjpvyfia  is  in  apposi- 
tion with  evayyiXtov;  and  the  object  of  Paul  is  to  show  by  the  whole 
declaration,  that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  was  the  true  one. 

According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept 

in  silence  during  ancient  ages,  koltcl  airoKoXv^iv (r€(riyrjfie' 

vov ;  i.  e,,  agreeably  to  the  gospel  which  was  not  fully  revealed 
in  ancient  times,  but  is  now  brought  to  light;  comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 
Eph.  iii.  5,  9.  CoL  i.  23.  This  phrase  is  coordinate  with  Kara  to 
€vayy€\ujv  above,  and  is  designed  for  more  ample  description. 

(26)  But  is  now  revealed  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets, 
KJMv^piD^tvTos  8c  .  .  .  7rpo<t>7jTu<5iv.  Thc  apostle  first  refers  to  the 
most  ancient  times  before  any  revelation  was  given,  as  the  xpovot 
auavioL,  when  the  gospel  remained  as  it  were  concealed ;  next  he 
points  us  to  the  Messianic  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Paul  generally  represents  the  gospel  as  hidden  from 
the  ancients,  but  now  revealed,  i,  6.,  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation ;  see  Col.  i.  26.  Eph.  iii.  5,  10,  and  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  12. 
But  in  Rom.  iii.  21.  he  says  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  vim 
veffMviptaTaL,  and  at  the  same  time  he  adds,  fj^aprvpovpivrj  vird  tov 
vofjiov  Koi  T(av  irpo<l>rjT(i)v ;  which  concurs  with  the  present  repre- 
sentation. Three  things  ai'e  predicated  of  the  fivarrjpLov  which 
he  mentions  in  ver.  25  ;  (1)  That  it  was  kept  in  a  hidden  or 
concealed  state  down  to  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
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pensation  commenced.  (2)  That  it  was  disclosed,  t .«.,  comparatively 
brought  to  light  (^or^co^o^ros)  by  the  ancient  Scriptures.  (3) 
That  it  was  fhlly  published  or  made  known  (yiHDpur^iirroi)  under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  ^ov^m^^cktos  vw  here  means  the  same 
in  all  essential  respects  as  the  fioprvpovfjianff  vxro  rdv  vofum  k<u  rtav 
vpo^njrSfy  of  Bom.  iii.  21.  There  is  a  concurrent  testimony, 
declaration,  or  disclosure,  by  the  ancient  prophetic  writings,  which 
gives  force  to  the  new  testimony  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

In  the  other  passages  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel  mysteries  in  later  times  in  opposition  to 
the  silence  of  former  days  is  only  comparative,  just  as  when  the 
Saviour  says,  that  "  if  he  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  the  Jews 
they  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  it;'*  and 
just  as  when  Paul  says,  that  "  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  gospel."  Surely  when  Abraham  and  the  patri- 
archs "  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one,"  they  must 
have  had  some  notions  of  immortality.  It  may  be  altogether 
correct,  then,  that  gospel  truth,  as  disclosed  by  the  prophets, 
made  only  a  twilight  compared  with  the  noontide  glories  of  the 
new  dispensation,  and  so  there  was  ample  occasion  for  the  com- 
parative views  which  the  apostle  has  disclosed  in  Col.  i.  26.  Eph. 
iii.  5,  10 ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be,  and  is  equally  true, 
that  the  gospel  is  in  some  degree  disclosed  (t^vcpcD^eis)  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  and  is  testified  to  (jiapTvp€Jvfi€vrjv)  by 
them  in  their  works,  which  are  every  day  still  read  by  Christians. 

Tc  before  ypa<l>Gjv  seems  to  give  occasion  to  some  difficulty,  in- 
asmuch as  the  clause  in  which  t€  stands  has  another  connective 
(8c),  we  cannot  regard  it  in  the  simple  light  of  a  conjunction,  by 
which  <t>av€p<x)&€irros,  k.  t.  X.  is  joined  to  the  preceding  clause.  It 
must  then,  as  it  would  seem,  have  a  relative  meaning,  and  imply 
another  clause  after  it  to  which  either  a  kcu  or  a  t€  is  appended. 
Accordingly,  the  Syr.,  Arab.,  (Erp.),  and  JEth.  versions  insert 
the  and  before  kot  cTrirayiyv,  k.  t.  X.  But  as  there  is  no  room 
for  critical  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  t€  here,  and  as  kcu  is 
destitute  of  other  support  than  these  versions,  it  is  better  to  con- 
sider the  passage  as  elliptical,  and  kcu  as  omitted  before  /car  iiriTa- 
yijv,  it  being  necessarily  implied  by  the  presence  of  the  tc  in  the 
preceding  phrase.  In  this  way  Kar  cTrtrayi^v,  #c.  t.  X.  belongs  to 
the  last  clause,  and  is  to  be  connected  (as  it  should  be)  with  the 
part.  yv(i)pM7-.^€Wo5 ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  last  clause  is,  that 
"  the  gospel,  by  the  commandment  of  the  eternal  God,  has  been 
published  to  all  nations,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  the  obedience 
which  faith  ensures."* 

*  There  need  not  he  any  hesitation  in  taking  Zi  as  adversative  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  and  then  making  ri  connect  what  follows  to  ^aytpcD^dyros  ik 
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(27)  The  apostle  now  resumes  the  doxology  which  he  had 
begun  in  ver.  25  by  t4»  Swofici^,  with  fwvt^  k,  t.  X.  The  pro- 
noun f  here  would  seem  to  relate  grammatically  and  most  naturally 
to  Jesus  Christ  But  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  complete  the 
construction,  €k<a  must  be  joined  with  17  3o^a  cc?  tov<s  atu>va9  im- 
plied, or  B6$a,  or  some  equivalent  word  must  be  understood 
inmiediately  after  it  Following  another  mode  of  construction, 
we  must  refer  f  to  0cf ,  and  either  construe  it  as  equivalent  to 
avTtf  ^which  however  wants  precedent  to  confirm  it)  ;  or  we  must 
take  ^  in  the  demonstrative  sense,  viz.,  as  employed  for  ovto^  or 
oSc  (it  often  is  so  employed,  Passow,  Lex.  0$,  B),  and  translate 
it,  "  to  this  one  be  glory,  etc."  This,  on  the  whole  is  the  more 
facile  way  of  construing  it.  The  first  mode  of  construction 
seems  at  least  to  be  rather  hard ;  yet  the  elliptical  form  of  the 
whole  paragraph  detracts  somewhat  from  the  hardness  of  it,  and 
makes  it  quite  possible. 

The  subscription,  like  most  of  the  others  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  is  adscititious.  Chap.  xvi.  1  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
it ;  and  the  matter  of  it  is  in  all  probability  correct.  But  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  for  surely  he 
did  not  need  to  inform  the  church  at  Rome,  by  a  subscription, 
who  it  was  that  conveyed  the  epistle  to  them,  when  he  had  once 
commended  the  same  individual  to  their  hospitality.  Moreover, 
competent  external  evidence  of  genuineness  is  wanting. 

vvp,  Thas  we  may  translate:  Bat  now  revealed,  and  by  the  prophetic 
Scriptures,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  the  eternal  Grod,  made 
known  to  all  nations,  etc 
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On  vi6s  b*ov  in  Rom.  i.  4  (p.  17). 

The  generic  idea  in  the  phrase  vihs  h^v  is  that  of  a  being  formed  in  the 
image  of  God,  t.  e.,  possessing  by  his  gifl  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
like  his  own.  •  The  original  idea  of  w/<Js,  is  that  of  derication.  The  sec- 
ondary one  (which  is  often  employed),  is  that  of  resemblance.  The  thinl 
gradation  of  meaning  is,  that  of  being  regarded  or  treated  as  a  son,  occupying 
the  place  of  a  son,  "viz.,  having  distinguished  gifts,  favors,  or  blessings 
bestowed  on  any  one.  To  one  or  the  otlier  of  these  classes  of  meaning,  may 
all  the  instances  be  traced  in  which  the  phrase  son  or  sons  of  God  is  applied, 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 

This  phrase  is  applied  (1)  To  Adam,  as  proceeding  inmiediately  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  Luke  iii.  38.  (2)  To  those  who  are  regenerated,  or 
bom  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  John  i.  12,  13;  Rom.  viii.  15,  17;  1  John  iii.  1, 
2,  et  saepe  alibi.  Connected  with  this,  is  the  usage  of  calling  ail  true  wor- 
shippers of  God  his  sons ;  e.  g..  Matt.  v.  9,  45 ;  Luke  vi.  35,  xx.  36 ;  Rohl 
viii.  14,  19;  2  Cor.  vi  18;  Gal.  iii.  26;  Heb.  xii.  6;  Rev.  xxi.  7,  et  alibi. 
(3)  The  same  appellation  is  sometimes  given  to  such  as  are  treated  with  spe- 
cial kindness;  e.  g.,  Rom.  ix.  26 ;  Hos.  i.  10,  xi.  1 ;  Deut  xxxii.  5,  19 ;  Isai. 
i.  2,  xliii.  6;  Jer.  xxxi.  9;  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  God,  as  the  common  father  and 
benefactor  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  in  reference  to  this  relation,  often  calls 
himself  &  father,  and  styles  them  his  children ;  **  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is 
mine  honor  ?  "  "I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  but  they  have 
rebelled  against  me."  Moreover,  as  all  men  are  made  in  his  image,  i.  e., 
have  an  intellectual,  rational,  and  moral  nature  like  his  own,  on  this  account 
also  they  may  be  styled  his  children ;  but  more  especially  does  this  apply  to 
those  who  are  regenerated,  and  in  whom  the  image  of  God  that  had  been  in 
part  defaced,  is  restored.  (4)  As  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  in  respect  to  authority,  or  as  having  office  by  his  spe- 
cial favor,  kings  are  sometimes  named  sons  of  God;  e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 
(TrVs>  •'sa).  2  Sam.  .li.  14.  So  in  Homer  lioy^y^s  fiaaiXc^ts,  II.  lib.  i. 
279,  ii.  196.  (5)  Angels  are  called  sons  of  God,  for  the  like  reason  tliat  men 
are,  viz.,  because  God  is  their  creator  and  benefactor ;  and  specially,  because 
they  bear  a  high  resemblance  to  God;  see  Job  i  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Dan. 
iii.  25. 

It  is  evident  from  inspecting  these  examples,  that  men  and  angels  may  be 
called  sons  of  God  for  more  than  one  reason ;  nay,  that  in  some  cases  all  the 
reasons  for  giving  this  appellation  are  united.  E.g  ,&  pious  Israelite  might 
be  called  a  son  of  God,  bcaiuse  God  was  his  creator ;  because  of  the  special 
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favors  and  blessings  bestowed  upon  him,  t.  e.,  bccaose  of  his  being  treated 
as  a  son ;  because  ho  was  bom  again  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
because  he  bore  a  special  resemblance  to  his  heavenly  Father.  For  all  or 
for  any  one  of  these  reasons,  it  is  obvious  we  might,  agreeably  to  Scripture 
usage,  call  any  one  a  son  of  Grod,  who  is  truly  pious.  To  note  this  is  of  no 
small  importance  in  rightly  estimating  the  force  of  6  vlhs  rov  ^€ov,  as  applied 
to  Christ.  We  come  now  to  consider  this  last  phrase,  as  applied  in  this 
manner. 

(a)  It  designates  Jesus  as  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  miracn- 
lous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Luke  i.  32  (comp.  Luke  iii.  38).  Perhaps 
the  same  sense  belongs  to  it  in  Mark  i.  1.  The  words  of  the  centurion  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  54,  and  Mark  xv.  39,  seem,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  to  have 
the  like  or  similar  sense. 

{h)  It  means  Jesus  as  the  constituted  king  or  Messiah.  E.  g.,  Matt.  xvi.  16, 
XX  vi.  63 ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  xxii.  70;  John  i.  49,  xi.  27 ;  and  probably  in 
Matt.  viii.  29,  xiv.  33 ;  Mark  iii.  11,  v.  7 ;  Luke  iv.  41,  viii.  28 ;  John  i.  34, 
vi.  69,  ix.  35,  x.  36 ;  Acts  ix.  20,  xiii.  33 ;  Heb.  v.  5.  So  the  appellation 
son  is  given  to  him,  by  the  ancient  prophets  who  foretold  his  appearance,  Ps. 
ii.  7,  Ixxxix.  27.  On  the  Uko  ground,  kings,  as  we  have  seen  in  No.  4,  are 
called  sons  of  God,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 

(c)  The  most  common  use  of  the  phrase  Son  of  God  as  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah, is,  to  designate  the  high  and  mysterious  relation  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  God  the  Father,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was,  in  his  complex 
person  as  ^wipS^pQrtrost  the  inravycurfjia  rTJs  d6^7is  koI  x<ip<^^V  ''^^  iWrcxrreCo'cwf 
rov  TrarpSs,  Heb.  i.  3,  the  etKCiyv  rod  ^€ov  rod  hopirov,  Col.  i.  1 5 ;  the  uk^v 
rov  ^tov^  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  In  this  respect,  b  vibs  rov  deov  is  rather  a  name  of 
nature  than  of  office,  for  it  is  predicated  of  the  high  and  glorious  6<Vc6r, 
resemblance,  similitude,  which  the  Son  exhibits  of  the  Father,  he  being  the 
radiance  {oLvavyafftia)  of  his  glory;  so  that  what  Jesus  said  to  Philip  is  true, 
viz ,  "  He  that  hath  seen  mo,  hath  seen  the  Father,"  John  xiv.  9.  "It  hath 
plca.«ed  the  Father  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dwell."  Col.  i.  19 ;  even  "  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Col-  ii.  9 ;  and  that  high,  yea,  divine 
honor  should  bo  paid  to  him,  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11 ;  Bom.  xiv.  11  (comp.  v.  9); 
Rev.  V.  13,  14 ;  John  v.  23;  Heb.  i.  6.  As  Son,  Christ  is  lord  and  heu*  of 
all  things,  Heb.  i.  2,  3,  8.  In  particular,  it  would  seem  to  be  one  design  of 
the  New  Testament  writers,  in  using  the  appellation  Son  of  God,  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  most  intimate  connection,  love,  and  fellowship  (so  to  speak) 
between  him  and  the  Father.  Compare  such  texts  as  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Luke  x, 
22;  John  i.  14,  18;  Heb.  i.  5,  seq. ;  Matt.  iii.  17;  Luke  iii.  22,  ix.  35;  CoL 
i.  13  ;  2  Pet  i.  17 ;  Matt.  xvii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  11,  ix.  7 ;  and  also,  with  these  the 
parables  in  Matt.  xxi.  37,  seq.,  xxii.  2,  seq.,  Mark  xii.  6 ;  Luke  xx.  13 ;  also 
John  viii.  35,  36,  and  x.  36.  That  God  has  given  Christ  the  Spirit  ii^ithout 
measure,  that  he  dwells  in  him  tro/fjiarucms,  that  all  counsels  and  secrets  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  divine  nature  are  perfectly  known  to  him  (John  i.  18; 
Matt.  xi.  27  ;  Luke  x.  22 ;  John  vi.  46,  vii  29,  viii.  19,  xiv.  9,  10,  1 1,  20,  x. 
15);  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  appellation  Son  of  God  as  frequently 
bestowed ;  for  so  the  texts  referred  to,  and  other  like  texts,  would  imply 
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In  a  word,  similitadc,  afTcction,  ronfnlciu*o,  and  most  intimate  connection, 
seem  to  be  <k>si;^iated  by  the  appellaliun  tf^m,  as  applied  to  ('liri.<t.  In  this 
sense  it  is  most  frequent  in  tlic  New  Tcstiimont ;  alth<»ii;:h  witli  Paul,  the 
idea  of  Jftssianic  dignity  or  elevation  is  more  commonly  de>i;rnatcd   iiy 

But  while  I  am  fully  satisfied  tliat  the  term  Stm  of  GmI  is  oftentimes 
applied  to  Christ  as  a  name  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  ollice  ;  yet  I  am  ii:>  i'uUy 
satisfied,  that  it  is  not  applied  to  him  coiL<idere<l  simply  as  dirinH,  or  hiniply 
as  Logos.  It  designates  the  Sedif^pvwos,  the  (rfxl-man,  i.  e.,  the  complex 
person  of  the  Messiaii,  in  distinction  from  his  divine  nature  sini]>ly  consid- 
ered, or  his  Logos  state  or  condition.  The  exccpti«>ns  to  this  are  only  csl-^cs 
of  such  a  nature,  as  show  that  the  apiieUution  Son  of  Cttd  became,  by  u.-aj;c, 
a  kind  of  proper  name,  which  mi<^ht  tie  applied  cither  to  his  human  nature 
or  to  his  divine  one,  as  well  as  to  his  ccmjilex  iK.TS(m.  In  just  such  a  way 
proper  names  are  commonly  used;  e.  g.,  Abraham  usually  and  |)ropcrly 
means,  the  complex  person  of  this  individual  consistin;;  of  wml  and  body. 
But  when  I  say,  •  Abraham  is  dead/  I  mean  the  physical  part  only  of  Abra- 
ham is  so;  and  when  I  say,  *  Abraham  is  alive,'  I  mean  that  his  immortal 
part  only  is  so.  So  in  regard  to  the  name  ^Son  of  God ;  when  I  say,  '  The 
Son  of  God  was  crucified/  I  mean  that  his  mortal  part  was  so ;  when  I  say, 
*  God  sent  his  Son,  the  Son  came  out  from  the  Father,  he  had  glory  with  tlio 
Father  before  the  world  was,'  etc.,  I  mean,  in  such  cases,  that  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  became  incarnate,  that  kaxnhv  ^kcVohtc  .  .  .  iavrhv  irarti- 
vwre  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8),  taking  ujion  him  the  likeness  of  our  nature.  But  when 
I  say,  Mith  John,  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  G(mI,"  and  that "  Jesus  Christ 
has  come  in  the  flesh,"  I  mean  to  designate  his  comjilex  person,  the  b^dv- 
bponrost  the  behs  iy  trapxl  <p<iy€p<i0btis,  the  \6yos  (rhp^  yfu6fi€i/os,  and  this  Ls 
tlie  case  with  most  of  the  examples  of  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testament. 

If  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ  is  called  Son  as  being  divine,  and  in  order  to 
designate  his  originating  from  the  Father  in  his  divine  nature ;  tlie  objections 
arc  many  and  serious.     I  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

(1)  If  Son  of  God  necessarily  implies,  ex  vi  termini,  that  Christ  as  to  his 
divine  nature  is  derived;  how  shall  we  construe  such  texts  as  the  following ; 
viz  ,  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  wliere  lie  was  be- 
fore?" John  vi.  62.  *'Xo  man  hath  ascended  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven/'  John  iii.  13. 
Does  Son  of  Man  indicate  (ex  vi  termini)  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  1  This 
I  suppose  will  not  bo  affirmed ;  for  plainly  it  indicates  the  b€<ivbp<tyiro5,  the 
behs  iv  trapKi  ^aif€pub€is,  t.  e.,  it  has  of  itself  a  necessary  reference  to  the  in- 
camate  condition  of  tlie  Saviour.  Yet  when  employed  as  a  proper  name,  we 
sec  by  the  texts  above  tliat  it  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  original  and  divine 
nature  of  the  Messiah  along  witli  his  human  nature.  K  not,  tlien  those  texts 
would  prove  that  the  incarnate  nature  of  Christ  existed  in  heaven  before  ho 
came  down  from  that  place ;  a  fiction  which  wo  may  well  rank  with  the  sup- 
posed rapture  of  Clirist  into  heaven,  and  his  subsequent  descent  from  hea- 
ven, as  maintained  by  Socinus. 

Now  as  these  texts,  when  thus  employed  will  not  prove  that  the  human 
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natnre  of  Christ  had  a  prior  existence  in  heaven ;  so  neither  will  the  other 
texts  above  cited  prove  that  the  appellation.  Son  of  God,  means  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  as  begotten  of  God,  merely  because  the  Father  is  said  to 
have  loved  him  and  to  liave  sent  him  into  the  world.    But, 

(2)  If  the  Son  as  God  be  derived  or  begotten,  then  it  must  follow,  that  as 
God  he  is  neither  self-existent  nor  independent.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  saj  here, 
that  his  generation  is  eternal,  and  that  the  method  of  it  is  mysterious,  super- 
human, and  unlike  to  that  of  any  created  substance ;  for  one  may  very  read- 
ily allow  all  this,  and  still  ask,  whether  the  word  generation  (let  the  manner 
of  the  thing  be  what  it  may)  does  not  of  necessity,  and  by  the  usage  of  every 
language,  imply  derivation  f  And  whether  derivation  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  dependence,  and  therefore  negative  the  idea  of  self -existence  f  This  the 
ancient  Fathers  acknowledged  almost  with  one  voice,  asserting  that  Christ 
is  not  (dn6^€os.  but  derived  from  the  Father,  and  beyotten  of  his  substance. 
The  Father  only  they  regarded  as  self-existent ;  not  deeming  it  compatible 
at  all  with  the  idea  of  generation,  that  the  Son  could  vindicate  to  himself  this 
attribute  of  divinity.  So  the  Nicene  Fathers  in  their  symbol :  ^hs  in  i^coS, 
<f>m  iK  <Pwt6s*  They  did  truly  and  really  regard  the  Logos  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Father;  many  of  the  fathers  (most  of  the  earlier  ones),  as  an  emana> 
tion  from  him  which  took  place  in  time,  or  rather  perhaps  an  emanation  just 
beforo  time  began.  Hence  the  familiar  phrase  among  them,  KSyos  Mid^ 
Tos,  I.  e.,  the  Logos  which  was  in  God  as  his  reason,  wisdom,  or  understanding, 
from  eternity ;  and  \6yos  Trpo<f>opiK6s,  i.  e.,  Logos  prophoric^  uttered^  developed^ 
viz.,  by  words.  This  development  many  of  them  supposed  was  made,  when 
God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light ; "  others  supposed  it  to  have  been  still  earlier, 
viz.,  at  the  period  when  God  formed  the  plan  of  the  world,  and  thus  gave 
development  to  his  internal  xSyost  by  the  operations  of  his  wisdom  and 
undcrstaiuling. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Fathers  permitted  them  to  believe  in  a  divine  nature 
derived.  Of  course  they  could  maintain  the  generation  of  the  Son  as  Logos 
without  any  difficulty.  But  that  we  can  now  admit  a  being  to  be  truly  God, 
and  worship  him  as  such,  who  as  to  his  divine  nature  is  derived  and  depend- 
ent, does  seem  to  me  quite  impossible.  The  very  elements  of  my  own  views 
(to  say  the  least)  respecting  the  divine  nature  must  be  changed,  before  I  can 
admit  such  a  proposition. 

To  say  that  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten,  and  yet  is  self-existent  and  inde- 
pendent^ is  merely  to  say  that  the  word  begotten  does  not  imply  derivation ;  it 
is  to  deny  that  the  word  has  any  such  meaning,  as  all  antiquity  and  com- 
mon usage  have  always  ascribed  to  it.  It  is,  moreover,  to  give  up  the  very 
doctrine  which  the  ancient  church  strenuously  maintained.  Tholuck,  who 
appears  to  maintain  the  views  of  the  Nicene  creed,  says  (on  Bom.  ix.  5) : 
"  The  Father  is  the  original  soured  of  all  being,  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  John  v.  26 ; 
the  Son  is  only  the  uK<i>v  of  his  being,  Col.  i.  15;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Heb.  L  3. 
But  as  being  the  image  of  the  divine  Being,  the  Son  is  in  no  respect  different 
from  the  Father,  but  fully  expresses  the  Being  of  God.  As  the  church  is 
wont  to  say :  The  attribute  of  hyewriaia  is  possessed  only  by  the  Father." 
"  The  Son  is  in  no  respect  (in  nichts)  different  from  the  Father,  but  fully 
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{roWkommen, per/ectlif)  rcgcmblcs  or  expresses  (ausdrmkt)  the  being  of 
God ;  *'  and  yet  to  the  Son  belongs  not  iytmrrialch  self-existence^  indf'j)en(lenc€, 
but  kynmniaUi,  belongs  exclusivtly  to  tlie  Father !  "  What  is  this  more  or 
less  than  to  say :  Tlie  Son  is  perfectly  like  tlio  Father  in  all  rcsix^cts ;  and 
yet  in  regard  to  that  very  attribute,  which  beyond  all  others  united  makes 
Grod  to  bo  what  ho  is,  viz.,  true  and  very  God,  f . «.,  in  respect  to  st-ff-existence 
(and  of  course  independence),  the  Son  has  no  participation  at  all  in  this,  but 
it  belongs  exdwiively  to  the  Father  1  In  other  words :  *'  The  Son  is  in  all 
respects  like  the  Father,  whh  the  simple  exception  that  he  is,  in  regard  to  the 
most  essential  of  all  his  attributes,  infinitely  unlike  him." 

A  mode  of  reasoning  which  involves  such  difficulties  as  these,  should  not 
be  adopted  without  very  imperious  reasons.  I  know  of  no  such  reasons, 
unless  they  bo  drawn  from  the  expression  6  tihs  rod  0coD  understood  in  a 
literal  sense,  i.  e.,  so  far  literal  as  can  bo  possible  in  resjKict  to  spiritual 
beings.  Now  that  one  spiritual  being  can  produce  another,  in  some  way 
or  other  (of  course  not  more  humano),  will  not  bo  denied.  Antl  if  Son 
necessarily  imports  derivation  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  along  with 
this  it  necessarily  imports  dependence ;  in  otlier  words,  it  necessarily  denies 
self-existence  and  independence.  If  any  one  refuses  to  acknowledge  this,  then 
of  course  he  must  abandon  tlio  meaning  of  generation.  No  matter  what  the 
modus  of  generation  may  be,  however  mysterious  or  super-human;  this 
makes  no  difference  as  to  real  dependence,  in  case  the  generation  is  real  and 
actually  matter  df  fact.  But  in  case  we  insist  on  preserving  the  term  genera- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  yet  aver  that  he  is  self- 
existent  and  independent,  then  the  diction  merely  of  the  ancient  fathers  is 
preserved,  wliile  the  doctrine  which  they  maintiiined  is  clearly  abandoned. 

All  such  as  cannot  admit  the  emanation  philosophy  into  their  system  of 
theology  (the  ancient  Fathers  did  this),  will  not  regard  Christ  as  ^ths  SetJre- 
p05,  but  as  6  &y  M  irdyrcoy  Ocbs,  ttfXoyrjrhs  tls  rovs  cuwptis,  i.fi'fiy-  Tho 
Logos,  **  who  created  all  things,"  "  by  whom  all  things  were  created  in  hea- 
ven and  earth,"  bears  at  least  the  highest  stamp  of  Divinity  underived. 
Who  is  self-existent  if  not  the  Creator  ?  And  who  is  God  supreme,  if  not 
6  &y  iwl  irdjnuy  0€6s  1  If  there  be  any  higher  assertions  of  Godhead  respect- 
ing the  Father  than  these,  let  those  who  ascribe  self-existence  only  to  him, 
point  them  out. 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  Nicenian  and  Athanasian  Creed  is, 
that  it  makes  such  a  statement  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
destroys  the  idea  of  full  and  proper  equality  of  the  persons  of  the  Grodhead. 
The  Son  is  made  dependent  on  the  Father ;  and  the  Spirit  also  dependent 
on  the  Father,  according  to  the  views  and  explanations  of  the  Greek  church, 
but  according  to  the  Latin  one,  dependent  on,  t.  e.,  proceeding  from,  both 
the  Father  and  Son.  The  Son  then  has  not  two  capacities  or  faculties  which 
the  Father  has,  viz.,  that  of  begetting  and  causing  procession,  as  the  Greek 
church  would  have  it ;  and  the  Spirit  is  in  like  manner  wanting  as  to  both 
of  these  capacities.  According  to  the  Latin  church,  the  Spirit  is  also  want- 
ing as  to  one  capacity  which  the  Son  has,  viz ,  that  of  causing  procession. 
Now  if  Grod  is  everywhere  in  the  Bible  recognized  as  supremo  and  only 
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God,  because  ho  is  Creator  of  the  world,  and  all  competition  of  those 
called  gods  is  treated  "with  scorn,  because  they  cannot  compare  with  him 
here ;  then  how  immeasurably  more  exalted  still  must  the  Father  be  above 
the  Sou  and  Spirit,  if  he  is  the  ground  or  cause  of  their  being,  the  fons  et 
principium  of  Godhead  itself!  Arianism  itself  has  placed  the  Son  and  Spirit 
too  near  the  Father,  if  there  be  such  an  immeasurable  discrepance  between 
them  as  there  must  be  between  being  derived  and  dependent,  and  self-exist- 
ent and  independent. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  this  topic ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  I  have  discussed  the  subject  at  length  in  an  Essay  in 
the  Bib.  Repository,  Nos.  18, 19, 1835,  where  I  have  commented  on  Schleier- 
macher's  comparison  of  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 


EXCURSUS  II. 

On  Horn.  iii.    28,  \oyiC6iJ.€^  yh^  hucaiowr^ax  irltrrei  iv^puwov  X^P^^  ^P7*^ 

v6fiov  (p.  117). 

It  will  be  conceded  at  once,  that  before  wo  pronounce  sentence  respecting 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  Paul  and  James  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  they  respectively  employ,  and  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  they  respectively  have  iu  view. 

First,  then,  what  does  Paul  assert  ?  He  says  that  "  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith,"  x"P^5  ^pyuiv  vSfiov.  The  inquiry  is  fundamental,  therefore.  What 
does  he  mean  by  l^pycov  vS/xov  ? 

I  answer :  He  means  luorks  which  the  law  requires,  works  which  the  law 
makes  it  duty  to  perform.  That  the  Gen.  case  after  ^pyoy  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  express  such  a  relation,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt ;  e.  g,, 
John  vi.  28,  29,  tpya  Btov  works  which  Grod  requires ;  John  ix.  4,  rh.  lEpja 
rod  ir4ixy^airT6s  fie,  the  works  required  by  him  who  sent  me ;  Acts  xxvi.  20, 
fjLfTowolas  ipya^  works  such  as  repentance  demands ;  1  Thess.  i.  3,  rod  l^pyov 
TTis  iriarfcas,  the  works  which  faith  requires;  and  2  Thess.  i.  11,  ffryoy  ttlff- 
rca>5,  in  the  same  sense. 

In  like  manner,  llpyov  v6fiov  and  ^^70  v6fjiov  mean  work  or  uxn-ks  which  the 
law  demands.  So  the  phrase  is  plainly  used  in  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  iii.  20,  28  ;  ix. 
32;  Gal.  ii.  16  (thrice);  iii.  2,  5,  10.  Sometimes  v6fju>v  is  omitted,  and 
^pyoy  is  used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  breviloquentios  causd;  e.  g.,  Rom.  iv. 
6 ;  ix.  12 ;  xi.  6  (thrice) ;  Eph.  ii.  9. 

What  works,  then,  does  the  law  of  God  require  1  The  answer  is :  It 
demands  perfect  obedience.  "  The  soul  that  sinnetli  shall  die."  "  Cursed  is 
he  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  hook  of  the  law,  to  do  them." 

It  is  manifestly  on  this  ground  that  Paul  aii^os  the  impossibility  of  jostifi- 
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cation  by  works  of  law.  In  Rom.  iii.  19,  when  samming  up  his  ailment 
contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  he  savb  :  **  The  whole  world 
is  gniltj  before  God,"  t.  e.,  all  men  are  chargeable  i%ith  the  jniilt  of  Kin. 
What  follows  ?  The  apostle  tells  as  in  rer.  20 :  Zt6ri,  k>  t.  X.,  Tlu-nftjre  Inj 
woHa  of  law  nofiah  can  be  justified  hffort  God. 

Most  not  this  be  true  ?  If  the  law  of  God  demands  perfect  ol)c<licn(H*, 
and  its  penalty  is  attached  to  every  sin,  then  one  8in  niins  the  hoi>c8  of  man 
and  effectoally  debars  him  from  justification  before  God,  on  the  ground  of 
merit  or  obedience. 

The  apostle  Paul  disputes  with  those  who  denied  this,  and  who  expected 
justification  on  the  ground  of  their  own  meritorious  obedience ;  comp.  ix. 
30,  31 ;  X.  3;  also  Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8 — 13;  liom.  iv.  4,  5.  To  say,  then, 
tiiat  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law,  is  (with  him)  the  same  as  savinf;, 
that  he  cannot  be  justified  meritoriously,  i.  e.,  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  olxjdi- 
ence,  Rom.  ir.  5.  But  zsfiiith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  procure  mercy 
for  sinners  so  that  tliey  might  be  pardoned  and  accepted,  does  from  its  very 
nature  involve  the  renunciation  of  claims  to  merit,  and  the  casting  of  our- 
selves on  him  for  gratuitous  justification ;  so  the  apostle  opposes  the  being 
justified  by  fitUh  to  the  being  jttstified  l/y  works  of  law,  the  former  meaning 
(with  him)  gratuitous  justification,  the  latter  meritorious.  Let  the  reader  now 
carefully  and  diligently  compare  Rom.  iv.  4,  5,  14 — 16;  ix.  6;  Gal.  v.  4; 
iii.  11,  12,  and  he  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  repre- 
sentation. 

We  have  then  before  us  the  object  of  Paul,  in  declaring  that  a  man  is 
not  justified  by  works  of  law.  It  is  the  same  thing  sa  to  say,  *  No  one  is 
accepted  with  God  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
for  no  one  has  done  all  which  the  law  requires.' 

But  does  this  involve  the  idea,  that  Paul  maintains  good  works  (tpya 
kya^d)  to  be  unnecessary  for  a  Christian  ?  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
Ms  intention.  Are  not  his  epistles  filled  with  the  most  ui^ent  exhortations 
to  Christians,  that  they  should  be  fruitful  in  good  works  ?  Compare  now, 
for  a  moment,  Rom.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Eph.  iL  10 ;  Col.  i.  10;  iii.  17 ; 

1  Thess.  V.  13 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  10 ;  v.  10  (twice) ;  v.  25  ;  vi.  18 ; 

2  Tim.  ii.  21  ;  iii.  17 ;  Tit.  i.  16 ;  ii.  7,  14 ;  iii.  1,  8,  14,  etc.  Compare  the 
strain  of  Paul's  reasoning  in  Rom.  vi. — ^viii. ;  and  then  say,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  Paul  urged  good  works  as  strenuously  as  James, 
or  as  any  other  apostle  ? 

Let  the  reader  mark  well,  that  tpya  p6fioVf  and  Kpya  iya^d  or  Hpyov  Tritrrtas 
(1  Thess.  i.  3 ;  2  Thess.  i.  11),  are  two  very  different  things  ;  different  not 
so  much  in  their  own  nature,  strictly  considered,  as  in  the  use  which  Paul 
makes  of  them  in  his  writings.  With  him,  Hpja  r6fiov  always  designates  the 
idea  of  perfect  obedience,  viz.,  doing  all  which  the  law  requires.  But  Hpya 
&7ai&(i  or  Hpya  viortus  are  the  fruits  of  sonctification  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d ; 
the  good  works  which  Christians  perform,  and  which  are  sincere,  are  there- 
fore acceptable  to  God  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  although  they  do  not 
fulfil  all  itie  demands  of  the  law.  On  the  ground  of  the  first,  Paul  earnestly 
contends,  at  length,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  that  no  one 
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can  be  justified.     The  latter  he  everywhere  treats  as  indispensable  to  the 
Christian  character. 

In  a  word,  when  Paul  is  contending  with  a  legalist^  i.  e.,  one  who  expected 
justification  on  the  ground  of  his  own  merit,  he  avers  that  justification  by 
works  of  law  or  perfect  obedience,  is  impossible.  But  when  he  is  addressing 
Christians,  he  tells  them  that  good  works  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian character. 

2.  Come  we  then,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  and 
object  of  the  apostle  James,  in  chap.  ii.  14 — 26. 

He  commences  by  asking  :  "  Of  what  avail  is  it,  my  brethren,  if  a  man  saij 
he  have  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  "  It  is  then  with  those  who  make  jn-e- 
temions  to  Christian  faith,  and  mere  pretensions,  that  the  apostle  has  to  do. 
This  is  clear  from  the  closing  verse  in  the  paragraph :  "  For  as  the  body 
Dvithout  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  also  dead." 

The  characters,  then,  which  the  apostle  James  has  in  view,  are  of  a  kind 
directly  opposite  to  those  with  which  St.  Paul  was  concerned.  James  is  dis- 
puting with  AntinomianSy  viz.,  such  persons  as  held  that  mtere  speculative 
belief  or  faith,  unaccompanied  by  works,  was  all  which  the  gospel  demands. 
He  tells  them  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  cannot  be.  He  appeals  to  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  and  asks,  whether  the  faith  which  di^ 
possessed  did  not  co-operate  with  works,  when  they  were  justified. 

Observe  now,  that  James  does  not  once  mention  tpya  p6fjLov.  This  is  not 
the  subject  which  he  has  in  view.  It  is  t^pya  vlarews,  and  these  only,  of 
which  he  treiits ;  comp.  verses  17,  22,  26. 

Mark  again,  that  James  does  not  at  all  maintain  that  faith  is  not  essential 
to  justification.  He  expressly  admits  that  Abraham's  faith  co-operated  with 
his  works,  and  was  perfected  by  them,  ver.  22.  Nay,  he  appeals  to  the  very 
same  passage  of  Scripture,  in  confirmation  of  this,  which  Paul  appeals  to  in 
Rom.  iv.  3,  when  establishing  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification.  The 
trork  of  Abraham  which  James  mentions,  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxii. ;  and  it 
took  place  some  30  years  after  the  words  were  spoken  to  him,  which  are 
quoted  in  ver.  22.  By  this  work  (viz.,  of  ofiering  up  his  son),  Abraham 
"  pcifected  his  faith,"  and  "  fulfilled  the  Scripture  which  says :  Abraham  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,"  verses  22,  23.  In 
other  words  :  *  The  faith  of  Abraham  was  inseparable  fix)m  good  works.  It 
shone  out  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  by  them.  And  in  like  manner 
did  tlio  faith  of  Rahab  exhibit  itself.' 

James,  then,  maintains  that  no  man  has  any  good  claim  to  the  faith  of  a 
Cliristian,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  exhibit  good  works ;  i.  «.,  good 
works  superadded  to  faith  are  necessary  to  justification. 

l*aul  maintains  that  men  are  justified  gratuitously,  in  opposition  to  legal 
or  meritorious  justification.  Still  he  is  so  far  from  denying  tliat  Christian 
faith  must  produce  good  works,  that  he  everywhere  strenuously  maintains 
the  necessity  of  them.    Where,  then,  is  the  contradiction? 

Luther  strangely  thought  that  he  found  it ;  and  he  rejected  the  epistle  of 
Jumos  from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  ground,  calling  it 
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eptstola  straminea.  So  did  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators ;  and  not  a  few  re- 
cent commentators  have  alleged,  that  James  contnidicts  what  Paul  temhuH. 
For  a  more  ample  discussion  of  the  subject  of  this  Excui-sus,  the  rea<ler 
may  consult  the  dissertation  by  Dr.  Knapp,  Bib.  Rcpos.  III.,  pp.  189  seq. ; 
and  also  the  recent  one  by  C.  Fromann,  Bib.  Ecpoj*.  IV.,  pp.  683  setj. ; 
where  he  will  find  references  to  various  writings  on  this  subject,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  James  intended  to  gain- 
say some  of  the  declarationB  of  Paul. 


EXCURSUS  III. 

On  ^dyceros  in  Rom.  v.  12  (pp.  157  seq.). 

Among  some  of  the  older  commentators,  and  even  among  some  very  dis- 
tinguished recent  and  living  ones,  e.  g.,  Flatt,  Schott,  Reiche,  and  others,  the 
position  has  been  strongly  asserted,  that  ^dvaros  can  hero  mean  only  the 
death  of  the  body.  The  arguments  a^  summed  up  by  Ilciche  are  briefly  these. 
(1)  'No  explanation  added  to  ^dyaros  leads  us  to  suppose  the  literal  and 
usual  meaning  is  not  to  be  here  admitted.'  But  in  verses  15 — 19,  an  anti- 
thesis to  ^dyaros,  or  (what  is  of  tlie  same  import)  to  Kp/^to,  KaraxpiiMt  etc., 
shows  beyond  all  reasonable  question  that  the  death  is  such  an  one  as  is  the 
opposite  of  reigning  in  life  and  of  justijication  unto  life.  Can  this  be  mere 
temporal  death  ?  (2)  '  The  connection  leads  us  to  construe  ^dyaros  as  mean- 
ing temporal  death  only.'  And  what  is  this  ?  It  is,  that  in  ver.  10  ^dyaros 
is  used  to  designate  the  physical  death  of  Christ.  Can  Prof.  Reicho  show 
us  that  ^dyaros  is  capable  of  any  other  meaning,  as  applied  to  Clirist  ?  And 
because  the  apostle  from  necessity  uses  the  term  literally  in  one  case,  can  ho 
not  employ  it  in  a  secondary  or  tropical  sense  in  another  ?  Especially  can- 
not Paul  be  supposed  to  do  this,  who  so  often  employs  the  same  wor^  in 
different  senses,  even  in  the  same  sentence  1  (3)  *  Paul  elsewhere  considers 
physical  death  as  a  great  evil  or  enemy,  which  Christ  came  to  destroy.  Ho 
appeals  to  Rom.  vi.  21  in  proof  of  this ;  an  unfortunate  appeal,  inasmuch  as 
the  antithesis  in  ver.  22  is  (oo^  ait&yios ;  also  to  2  Tim.  i.  9  (which  says  noth- 
ing concerning  the  subject) ;  also  to  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  which  rclato 
to  the  resurrection.  But  what  should  lead  Paul  or  others  to  suppose,  that 
because  Christ  liberates  the  body  from  its  death,  he  does  not  liberate  the  soul 
also  from  the  death  that  has  befiillen  it  ?  Or  how  can  the  proof  that  Christ 
does  one  thing,  prove  that  he  does  not  perform  another,  provided  it  be  not 
the  opposite  of  the  first  1  Or  how  can  it  be  shown,  that  because  bdvaros 
sometimes  designates  the  death  of  the  hodyy  that  it  never  designates  the  death 
of  the  sow/?  (4)  'The  apostle  speaks  according  to  Jewish  views  merely; 
and  the  Jews  held  that  temporal  deatli  was  introduced  by  Adam.'  The  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  probably  did  believe  that  temporal 
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death  was  connected  with  Adam's  fall ;  as  Wisd.  i.  13,  ii.  24 ;  Sirac.  xxr. 
24,  xli.  3,  would  seem  to  show.  Yet  to  this  hour,  so  far  as  tlie  efforts  of 
the  learned  are  concerned,  no  uniform  and  consistent  views  among  the  Rab- 
bins are  made  out.  Vitringa  (Observ.  Sac.  III.  8,  9),  Siisskind  (^lagaz. 
St.  13),  Bartoloccius  (Biblioth.  Rabb.  V.  IL  pp.  47  seq.),  and  others,  hare 
maintained  that  the  Rabbins  reject  the  common  doctrine  of  connection  mth 
Adam  and  derivation  of  evil  from  him ;  while  many  others  (as  Tholuck, 
Rcicho,  and  many  quoted  by  them)  endeavor  to  show  that  they  held,  either 
that  our  temporal  death  was  occasioned  by  Adam's  fall,  or  that  our  moral 
corruption  and  physical  death  both  sprung  from  him  ;  for  both  of  these  opin- 
ions  are  avowed  among  the  Rabbins.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
meaning  of  l*aul  ?  lie  might  assert  what  was  generally  believed  by  the 
Jews  of  his  day  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question,  or  he  might  contradict 
What  they  believed.  In  his  epistle  he  has  often  done  both,  in  respect  to  many 
points,  lie  must  l>e  left,  then,  to  be  explained  by  himself,  and  by  the  gen- 
oral  nature  of  tlie  Scriptural  idiom ;  which  does  not  here  decide  for  Umporal 
dcatii  only.  (5)  'The  exegesis  which  explains  ^dyaros  as  meaning  cdl  etil 
of  every  kind,  mixes  the  figurative  and  literal  together,  and  therefore  is  im- 
prolmble.'  Then  (or^,  which  means  (in  its  secondary  sense)  happiness,  and 
implies  continued  life  at  the  same  time,  is  improperly  used ;  and  every  word 
whoso  tropical  sense  is  enlarged  beyond  its  literal  one  while  it  is  built  upon 
it,  is  wrongly  employed.  How  far  can  we  proceed  in  tlie  interpretation  of 
Scripture  on  such  a  ground  as  this  ? 

Such  are  tho  arguments  by  which  the  usual  exegesis  is  assailed.  Let  us 
see  what  is  said  by  the  assailants,  in  answer  to  arguments  adduced  upon  the 
other  side  of  tho  question,  (a)  'Physical  death  is  not  removed  by  Christ; 
it  is  still  universal.'  To  this  Reiche  answers,  that '  it  is  not  indeed  removed ; 
but  it  will  be  at  the  resurrection ;  and  it  will  be  abolished  even  here,  at 
Christ's  second  coming  [viz.,  to  reign  on  earth].*  That  is,  the  mischiefs  of 
temporal  death  will  in  some  way  be  repaired ;  but  those  mischiefis  are  not 
prevented.  Is  this  all  then  that  verses  15 — 19  mean?  (6)  'Eternal life  in 
ver.  21  is  the  antithesis  of  ^dyaroSf  which  therefore  must  mean  something 
besides  tlie  death  of  the  body.'  To  this  Reiche  replies,  that  eternal  life  is 
merely  the  reunion  hereafter  of  body  and  soul,  and  their  continued  existence. 
If  it  bo  uiged  that  happiness  is  meant  by  life,  then,  he  says,  we  may  reply, 
that  tho  blessings  procured  by  Christ  are  much  greater  than  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  Adam,  which  was  mere  temporal  death;  see  verses  15,  16. 
But  on  this  I  would  remark,  that  the  excess  of  the  blessings  as  specificated 
by  tho  apostle,  has  reference  to  tho  evils  occasioned  by  one  sin,  and  to  the 
forgiveness  extended  to  many ;  which  is  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
that  which  Reiche  gives,  (c)  Finally  i^eliwos  U^tpos  in  Apoc.  ii.  11,  al., 
is  disposed  of  by  Rcicho,  by  saying,  that  *  it  may  mean  (according  to  the 
Rabbins)  a  second  actual  death  of  the  body  afler  die  first  resurrection ;  or  if 
it  does  not  mean  this,  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  mode  of  expression 
{hJivoeros  Itintpos)  what  simple  biyaros  must  mean.'  But  to  me  it  seems  the 
reverse.    Tho  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  respect- 
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ing  Ilia  incaimij;^,  when  he  mentionB  dJuwros  as  the  rowanl  of  hin,  adds  8f  i^ 
Tcpos  for  this  very  purpoi*e. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  pasj<a(;o  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  "  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  sliall  all  be  mmle  alive/'  has  otlcu  Ik.>c'U  adduced,  in  order 
to  flhow^  that  dcUorot  in  the  passuf^o  bc-foru  vla  means  only  the  death  of  tlio 
bodv.  Bat  with  Toellner  and  Kopiie  I  may  venture  to  say,  tiiat  iH-cau'-c,  in 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  (the  resnrrectitm  of  C'hn>tians  only,) 
the  apostle  represents  Adam  ns  having  intrtMlueed  the  deatii  of  the  IkxIv,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  in  another  epistle,  when  tR'ating  of  (juite  a  ditVeri'ut 
topic,  and  intending  to  show  the  /uU  e.rtfut  of  the  iHinelits  proruivd  hy  the 
death  of  Christ,  he  could  not  employ  ^dyaros  in  its  mo>t  exteii>ive  latitude. 
Above  all,  this  does  not  follow,  when  it  is  (juite  certain,  that  in  the  context 
of  this  last  named  epistle,  and  elsewhere,  Paul  does  Inyoud  all  doubt  eni]doy 
bdi^aros  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  It  lies,  moreover,  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  antithesis  which  he  makes  in  verses  12 — 19,  that  his  object  is  to  exalt 
the  HiKoitofia  of  Christ,  by  showing  the  greatness  of  the  Kardnpifia  from  which 
he  delivers  us,  and  which  was  occiu^ioned  by  Adam.  Jhit  how  is  tliis  olject 
effected  in  any  important  measure,  in  case  ^dyaros  means  no  more  than  the 
dissolution  of  our  mortal  bodies  1  a  thuig,  by  the  way,  from  which  none  are 
at  all  delivered.' 

On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  ciise  as  one  which  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
on  the  ground  of  pliilology,  or  of  the  first  principles  of  tlicology.  "When 
Adam  sinned,  death  was  threatened.  Now  is  the  deatli  of  titc,  IhmIij  the  only 
penalty  of  sin  ?  If  not,  then  more  was  meant  than  this ;  and  the  most  ra- 
tional exegesis  seems  to  be  tliat  which  we  are  so  often  obliged  elsewhere  to 
adopt,  viz.,  that  evil  of  every  kind  was  threatened.  In  regard  to  the  bdvaTos 
which  came  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam,  it  was  of  the  same  nature ;  it  was 
fully  inflicted,  or  ratlicr  the  penalty  fully  attached,  where  tliey  actnidlfj  sinned, 
as  ver.  12  itself  shows ;  and  even  where  they  did  not  actualli/  sin,  there  was 
sabjection  still  to  death  in  as  high  a  measure  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted. 

Another  difliculty  in  respect  to  the  present  subject  deserves  notice  beftire 
we  leave  it.  It  is  suggested  by  the  following  statement :  '  If  the  miseries  of 
the  present  life  and  the  death  of  the  body  be  a  part  of  the  penalty  threatened 
to  Adam,  then  the  subject  is  implicated  in  diftieulties  like  to  those  wliich  have 
been  already  8u;rgested ;  for  if  these  l>e  a  part  of  the  j)€nalty  of  sin,  how  can 
that  penalty  Ihj  ojntrastcd  with  the  deliverance  whi(;li  Christ  has  cflected,  in- 
asmuch OS  he  has  not  effected  a  deliverance  from  the  evils  just  named  ^ 
Most  not  the  miseries  of  the  present  life,  then,  and  physical  deatli,  be  wholly 
excluded  from  the  penalty  originally  threatened  ? ' 

Some  have  been  led  to  exclude  them  by  this  or  the  like  train  of  reasoning ; 
and  especially  because,  as  our  context  abundantly  asserts,  the  blessings  pro- 
cared  by  Christ  do  greatly  exceed  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam's  sin.  Such 
being  tlie  case,  they  conclude  that  the  death  of  Christ  must  of  course  remove 
the  very  same  evils,  in  all  respects,  which  were  threatened  in  the  original  pen- 
alty; and  as  temporal  evils  and  the  death  of  the  body  still  remain,  and  are 
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universal,  they  cannot  admit  that  they  were  included  in  ihe  death  threatened 
to  Adam. 

But  in  reply  to  this  I  would  remark,  that  it  does  hy  no  means  follow  that 
even  those  who  become  the  subjects  of  redemption  are  to  suflFer  none  of  the 
evils  threatened  against  sin.  The  question,  What  would  be  the  best  means 
of  training  up  men,  who  should  be  always  sinless  on  earth,  for  the  glory  of 
the  heavenly  world  ?  is  something  quite  different  from  the  question,  How 
are  sinners  to  be  disciplined,  in  order  that  they  may  become  fitted,  and  best 
fitted,  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  ?  A  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  latter, 
(infinite  wisdom  has  so  decided  it)  must  now  necessarily  be  suffering  and 
trial ;  and  as  included  in  this,  we  may  also  include  the  death  of  the  body. 
Paul  himself  has  told  us,  in  the  very  chapter  under  consideration,  that  the 
children  of  God  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  afflictions,  inasmuch  as  they  result 
in  patience,  approbation,  and  hope,  verses  3, 4  ;  and  again  he  saj's,  that  "  our 
momentary  [temporal]  afflictions  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding,and 
eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  1 7  ;  and  again,  that  "  all  things  will  work 
together  for  good,  to  those  who  love  God,"  Rom.  viii.  28.  So  far  as  bodily 
suffering  is  concerned,  for  the  time  being.  Christians  may  suffer  as  severely 
as  others  ;  and  oftentimes  they  may  be  the  subjects  of  severe  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  sorrows  *,  hut  all  this  finally  promotes  their  spiritual  benefit.  Here  then 
is  the  immense  difference  which  Christ  has  made,  between  the  effect  of  their 
sufferings  and  that  of  the  suffering  of  the  wicked.  So  far  as  misery  in  the 
present  life  is  concerned.  Christians  may  indeed  undergo  and  do  suffer  some 
portion  of  that  which  the  penalty  of  the  law  threatens ;  they  are  truly  made 
to  taste  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  have  sinned  against  God,  and  how  dread- 
ful the  consequences  of  sin  would  be,  if  they  should  be  subjected  to  them  all. 
But  still,  this  lesson  is  by  divine  mercy  made  highly  salutary,  both  in  wean- 
ing them  fiom  sin,  and  in  preparing  them  for  glory.  To  repeat  the  words 
of  the  apostle  :  "  All  things  work  together  for  their  good."  In  a  word,  al- 
though a  portion  of  the  penalty  of  sin  (in  the  modified  way  just  described), 
is  the  necessary  result  in  every  case  of  having  sinned ;  yet  as  Christ  redeems 
us  from  immeasurably  the  greater  part  of  the  penalty,  and  makes  that  part 
of  it  which  Christians  do  suffer,  subservient  to  their  own  good  ;  above  all, 
since  he  saves  us  from  every  evil  which  appropriately  belongs  to  the  second 
death,  no  valid  objection  can  be  made  against  the  declaration,  that  the  bless- 
ings which  the  Redeemer  procures,  do  not  only  exceed  the  evils  introduced 
by  the  offence  of  Adam  and  consequent  upon  it,  but  also  that  the  salvation 
which  he  has  wrought  is  an  effectual  antidote  against  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Even  the  small  part  of  this  which  the  believer  (as  having  once  been  a  sinner) 
must  necessai-ily  undergo,  i.  e.,  the  evils  which  in  the  present  life  he  must 
suffer,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  converted  into  a  means  of  spiritual  good  to  him. 
This  is  sufficient  then  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  Christ  has  redeemed  usfivm 
tJie  curse  of  the  law.  It  is  not^necessary,  that  all  and  every  particular  of  this 
curse  should  be  included  in  such  an  assertion ;  it  is  enough  that  the  very 
sufferings  which  Christians  undergo,  t.  e.  so  much  of  the  curse  as  they  do 
suffer,  prove  at  last  to  be  only  "blessings  in  disguise." 

But  if  temporal  death  merely  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  threatening  to 
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Adam,  or  tho  main  part  of  it,  then  has  the  dcatli  of  ChriBt  failed  to  accom- 
plish tHe  end  wliich  Paul  asserts  it  to  have  accomi)Ii8hcd,  inasmach  as  all 
men  without  distinction  are  still  subjected  to  it.  Viewing  tliis  death,  how- 
ever, as  only  a  very  subordinate  and  inferior  part  of  the  evil  threatened  to 
oar  first  parents ;  and  reflecting  that  even  this  is  made  the  occasion  of  disci- 
pline, which  ends  in  good ;  we  may  without  any  serious  embarrassment  main- 
tain with  Paul,  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  l>oen  tho  cause  of  blessings  which 
greatly  superabound  over  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the  fall. 

The  deeply  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  difficulties  attending  it^ 
and  the  efforts  of  numerous  commentators,  among  whom  arc  some  highly 
respected  ones,  to  establish  that  interpretation  of  ^^cU'oros  which  assigns  to 
it  the  meaning  of  temporal  death  only,  are  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  topics  which  this  word  suggests. 


EXCURSUS  IV. 

On  r^os  Tov  ficXXoyros  in  Rom.  v.  14  (pp.  178 — 180.) 

In  making  additional  remarks  upon  rviros,  I  observe,  (1)  That  the  com- 
parison, from  its  very  nature  and  design,  is  in  the  way  of  contrast.  Adam 
was  the  cause  of  sin  and  death;  Christy  of  righteousness  and  life :  these  ore  tho 
simple  elements  of  the  contrast.  The  apostle  himself  indicates  that  he  does 
not  mean  a  type  of  something  the  same  in  kind,  but  an  antithetic  type,  or  ono 
in  tho  way  of  contrast ;  by  immediately  subjoining  &W*  oitx  ^s  rh  trapdvrtafia, 

K,  T.   A.. 

(2)  The  same  measure  or  degree  of  influence  in  bringing  evil  upon  men, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  tho  first  Adam,  as  is  to  bo  attributed  to  tho  second 

in  respect  to  bringing  grace  and  salvation;  ri  x<^^  •  •  •  i^fpio^o-tvtre rh 

Kplfta  i^  iphs  [rapaTT^txaros]  c2s  KaraKpifia,  rh  8c  X'^^f^  ^i^  voW&y  vapoKTw 
IjAtwv  cIs  ZiKaiwyua ;  and  this  last  sentiment  is  virtually  repeated  again  in  ver. 
17.  Nothing  can  bo  clearer  than  this  makes  it,  that  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion predominate  over  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  fall,  yea,  greatly  super- 
abound.  The  measure  or  degree  then  of  mischief  and  of  benefit,  are  not 
what  constitutes  tho  rvvos  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

(3)  Is  it  then,  as  I  have  suited  in  the  commentary  (p.  179),  the  extent  of 
tho  evil  on  tho  one  side,  and  of  the  good  on  the  other,  which  is  a  point  of 
resemblance  1  That  is,  does  tho  apostle  insist  that  tho  mischiefs  of  the  fall 
on  the  one  side,  and  tho  blessings  of  redemption  on  the  other,  pertain  in  any 
sense  to  our  wlwle  race  without  exception  ?  A  deeply  interesting  question, 
and  ono  on  which  hang  some  very  important  deductions.  In  answer  to  it,  I 
would  observe, 

(a)  That  all  Adam's  race  do  sufier  more  or  less  evil  in  consequence  of  the 
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fiill.     Tliis  point  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  commentary,  p.  178, 
seq.  and  below  p.  450. 

(b)  As  the  counterpart  of  this,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  the 
blessings  procured  by  Christ  affect  all  the  human  race  without  exception^  in  tome 
important  respects.    References  under  (a)  above. 

(c)  But  it  is  important  also  to  note  that  there  are  spiritual  blessings,  t.  e, 
actual  pardon  and  justification,  which  do  not  come  upon  all  men  without 
distinction,  but  only  on  those  who  believe.  These  blessings  are  indeed  prof- 
fered to  all ;  they  are  open  to  all ;  they  are  accessible  to  all.  But  they  are 
not  actually  conferred  on  all ;  they  are  not  actually  possessed  and  enjoyed, 
except  by  believers ;  for  he  who  hdieveth  shall  he  saved,  and  he  who  heliev^h  iwt 
shall  be  damned.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  become  an  actual  partaker 
of  these  blessings,  to  believe,  i.  e.,  the  acts  of  penitence  and  faith,  acts  which 
are  our  oum,  are  the  conditions  of  enjoying  these  highest  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel, conditions  without  which  they  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

And  now — ^the  other  part  of  the  contrast ;  which  will  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
easily  conceded  by  many  of  my  readers.  Does  the  ultimate  and  highest  part 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  the  second  death, ».  e.  future  misery,  which  was 
threatened  to  Adam,  actually  come  on  all  his  posterity  without  any  act  of 
their  own,  without  any  real  and  personal  concurrence  with  the  sin  of  their 
ancestor  ?  So  the  apostle  does  not  say ;  for  he  says  that  "  death  passed 
tlurongh  upon  all  men,  because  that  all  have  sinned;  i.  e.  (as  we  have  seen 
above),  in  their  own  persons.  But  you  will  say  that  the  apostle  affirms,  in 
ver.  19,  that  "  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  the  many,  i.  e.,  all,  were  consti- 
tuted sinners."  I  grant  this ;  I  believe  fiilly  what  this  passage  affirms.  But 
to  say  tliat  Adam's  disobedience  was  an  occasion  or  ground  or  instrumental 
cause  of  all  men's  becoming  sinners  (which  I  must  verily  believe  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  declaration),  and  that  it  was  thus  an  evil  to  them  all;  and  to  say 
that  his  disobedience  was  personally  theirs,  or  was  reckoned  or  imputed  as 
being  personally  theirs  ;  is  saying  two  very  different  things.  I  see  no  way 
in  which  this  last  assertion  can  be  made  out  by  philology. 

Besides ;  how  utterly  unlike,  in  this  last  case,  would  be  the  points  of  com- 
parison '^  It  is  plain  that  none  can  enjoy  the  higher  blessings  procured  by 
Christ  without  the  personal  and  voluntary  acts  of  repentance  and  faith  ;  does 
it  not  seem  equally  true,  now,  that  none  will  actually  suffer  the  higher  pen- 
alties of  the  curse  threatened  to  Adam,  without  their  own  voluntary  trans- 
gression ?  If  this  be  not  the  true  state  of  the  case,  how  can  the  superabound- 
inrj  of  grace,  asserted  so  repeatedly  in  verses  15—17,  be  in  any  way  defended? 
If  we  say  that  sentence  of  eternal  perdition,  in  its  highest  sense,  comes  actu- 
ally upon  all  men  by  the  offence  of  Adam ;  and  this  without  any  act  on  their 
part,  or  even  any  voluntary  concurrence  in  their  present  state  and  condition 
of  existence ;  then,  in  order  to  make  grace  superabound  over  all  this,  how  can 
we  avoid  the  conclusion,  tliat  justification  in  its  highest  sense  comes  upon  all 
men  without  their  concurrence  ? 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  many  commentators  have  considered  Adam  as 
being  here  produced  by  tlie  apostle  as  the  representative  of  all  the  human 
race,  and  Clirigt  as  the  rcprcsentative  of  only  the  elect ;  see  the  discussion  on 
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this  point,  p,  183  seq.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  resorting  to  this  constnu-tion, 
if  we  take  into  view  the  suggestions  above,  viz.,  tliat  on  the  one  liand  bless- 
ings are  profibred  to  all,  blessings  mnch  greater  tlian  the  evils  ocauiiuncil  by 
the  fall,  which  blessings  still  can  be  actually  enjoyed  only  through  repeiitanco 
and  faith ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  eternal  death  is  before  all,  i.  e.,  all  are 
exposed  to  it  from  their  condition  and  circumstances,  but  some  personal  act, 
t.  «.,  some  actual  sin,  must  precede  it.  I  see  not  well  how  to  esca])e  from 
this  conclusion,  unless  we  give  up  a  part  of  the  superabounding  of  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  or  else  take  the  position  tliat  Clirist  is  here  presented  as  merely 
the  head  of  the  elect.  But  how  can  the  first  Ite  given  up,  when  the  a{)ostle 
so  (rfton  asserts  it  ?  And  how  can  the  last  be  received,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  contrast  presented  ' 

It  must  be  particularly  noted,  that  the  superabounding  of  the  grace  of  the 
gospel  appertains  not  to  the  nunil)er  of  its  subjects,  but  to  the  number  of 
offences  forgiven  by  it,  t.  e.,  tlie  actual  greatness  of  evil  removed  by  it ;  for 
the  evils  of  Adam's  fall  extend  to  all  his  race  without  exception,  and  how 
can  the  grace  of  Christ  extend  to  more  than  all  ?  This  nuikes  it  dear,  that 
the  superabounduig  has  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  many  offenees  which 
men  commit,  and  which  expose  them  to  far  greater  evils  than  the  one  offence 
of  Adam  does ;  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  apostle  in  ver.  16. 

There  is  one  other  point,  also,  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  refer- 
ence to  the  superabounding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  This  is,  that  the 
gospel  phces  all  men  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  where  penitent  sinners  can 
be  pardoned  and  accepted ;  wliile  a  dispensation  of  law  (such  was  tlmt  under 
which  Adam  was  first  placed),  subjects  them  to  its  penalty  without  reprieve, 
for  the  first  offence  which  they  commit.  It  cannot  escape  notice,  then,  that 
we  are  now,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  dreadful  evils  occasioned  by 
the  fall,  under  a  far  more  favorable  dispensation  in  respect  to  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  sure  our  final  happiness,  tlian  we  should  have  been  by 
being  placed  in  the  original  condition  of  Adam.  Pres.  Edwards  has  taken 
great  pains  in  his  book  on  Original  Sin  (p.  324  seq.),  to  justify  God's  deal- 
ings with  Adam's  posterity,  in  charging  Adam's  sin  upon  tliem,  by  endeav- 
oring to  show  that  mankind  had  a  most  favorable  trial  in  Adam,  and  one 
which  was  much  more  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  to  result  in  their  good, 
than  if  each  had  stood  upon  his  own  trial.  Now  if  there  be  any  foundation 
for  this,  and  indeed  if  we  simply  admit  that  each  in  a  state  of  innocence  must 
have  been  tried  as  Adam  was,  then  the  fact  that  he  fell,  and  the  conclusion 
thence  to  be  deduced  by  analogy  that  they  would  fall,  seems  to  render  it  pretty 
certain,  that  the  whole  of  our  race  would  have  been  involved  in  a  final  and 
irretrievable  ruin  by  being  placed  under  a  law  dispensation,  as  Adam  first 
was.  Grace  superabounds,  then,  above  the  evils  of  the  fall,  in  that  Adam  lost 
for  men  only  an  innocent  legal  state— one  in  which  men  were  on  trial,  and 
from  which  they  might  fall ;  while  Christ  has  procured  for  them  a  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  under  which  many  and  aggravated  offences  are  no  bar  to  the 
salvation  of  the  penitent. 

I  speak  of  a  l^al  state  in  which  men  were  to  be  on  trial,  because  I  am  not 
able  to  find  any  good  reason,  to  support  tlie  idea,  that  if  Adam  had  obeyed, 
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all  his  posterity  would  have  been  bom  in  a  state  not  only  of  perfect,  but  of 
confirmed  holiness.  Where  is  one  sentence  in  all  the  book  of  God  Avhich 
declares  this  ?  And  how  is  any  argument  to  be  obtained  from  analogy  ? 
The  angels  have  had  their  trial,  and  some  of  them  "  kept  not  their  tirst 
estate.*'  The  first  human  pair  had  their  trial,  when  directly  from  the  hands 
of  their  Maker;  and  they. fell.  But  supposing  they  had  not  fallen,  is  there 
any  ground  to  expect  that  their  posterity  would  have  been  bom  in  a  condition 
better  than  that  in  which  the  first  pair  were  created  ?  As  far  as  we  know 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  rational  beings,  so  far  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable rule  of  divine  moral  government,  that  all  should  be  subject  to  a 
state  of  triaL  If  then  the  views  of  Pres.  Edwards  and  others  in  relation  to 
this  subject  are  unsupported  cither  by  the  Scriptures  or  by  analogy,  how  can 
we  admit  them  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  symbols  and  to  systems  of 
divinity  in  such  a  case ;  nor  to  argue  ad  verecundiam,  by  reciting  the  names 
of  such  as  have  patronized  a  view  of  the  subject  like  that  which  has  now  been 
examined.  We  must  have  Scripture,  and  argument  drawn  fix>m  it,  and  then 
we  will  cheerfully  yield  our  assent. 

I  return  from  this  partial  digression,  however,  and  observe  that  if,  as 
stated  in  the  commentary,  the  ruiros  of  the  apostle  is  to  be  understood  as 
having  reference  merely  to  evils  and  blessings  that  come  on  all  Adam's 
posterity  without  any  concurrence  or  voluntary  act  of  their  own,  we  may  find 
sufficient  here  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  rvwos.  But  if  any  insist  that  the 
meaning  shall  be  regarded  as  having  respect  to  the  highest  penalty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  highest  blessings  on  the  other ;  then,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
real  and  true  parallel,  we  must  include  the  free  and  voluntary  concurrence 
of  each  individual,  who  sins  and  suffers  for  himself  or  on  his  own  account, 
or  repents  and  believes  for  himself  so  as  to  receive  the  highest  blessings  which 
Christ  bestows.  I  do  not  object  to  extending  tlie  tItkos  in  this  way,  provided 
it  be  understood  when  thus  extended,  not  of  penalty  in  the  higher  sense  as 
actually  inflicted,  nor  of  blessings  in  the  higher  sense  as  actually  bestowed, 
but  of  exposedness  to  penalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  exposedness  (sit  venia  verbo 
comparationis  caussl)  to  blessings  on  the  other.  How  can  anything  more 
than  this  be  made  out  ?  That  everlasting  death  will  actually  be  inflicted  on 
all  of  Adam's  race,  of  course  will  not  be  assumed ;  and  as  little  can  it  be 
made  out,  that  everlasting  life  will  actually  be  bestowed  on  all. 

The  subject,  properly  considered,  will  afford  relief  to  the  mind,  which  is 
struggling  with  difficulty  arising  from  the  assertions  of  the  apostle,  which 
represent  the  blessings  procured  by  redemption  as  being  co-extensive  with 
the  mischiefs  introduced  by  the  fall.  The  evils  and  blessings  in  question 
are  in  many  important  respects  co-extensive ;  and  in  their  highest  sense  they 
are  in  this  way  regarded  as  being  suspended  on  something  t^Atc^  is  to  be 
done  on  the  part  of  man  in  order  either  to  suffer  the  one  or  to  enjoy  the 
other.  What  hinders,  then,  that  Adam  in  respect  to  the  evils  which  he  has 
introduced,  should  be  contrasted  (as  Paul  has  contrasted  him)  with  Christ  in 
respect  to  the  blessings  which  he  had  introduced  1 

After  all,  there  are  many  serious  and  considerate  men,  accustomed  to  a 
different  mode  of  representing  tliis  subject,  who  probably  will  not  concede  to 
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this  view.  But  witli  tbo  exception  of  some  whoso  views  arc  excessive  on 
thib  ))oiiit,  I  have  aii  Apprehension  thiit  the  difTcrencc  consists  more  in  irorris 
and  modtm  of  interpretation ,  than  in  opinion  as  to  thajacts  in  the  case.  They 
take  it  for  granted,  at  the  oatset,  that  in  all  rcs])cct8  in  which  our  pn>sent 
condition  differs  from  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  in  thof^e  rcs])e<'ts  it  must 
be  t/ie  consequence  of  sin ;  and  to  this  I  do  not  object ;  excepting  that  the  hit- 
itude  of  tlie  assertion  "a//  respects,"  may  ixMsibly  bo  too  wide.  What  is 
called  high  orthodoxy  maintains,  moreover,  that  the  dis{X)sition  with  which 
we  arc  bom  is  itself  not  only  sin,  but  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and,  as 
we  could  not  ourselves  sin  before  we  had  an  existence,  that  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  us,  and  we  are  punished  for  it,  by  being  bom  with  a  dis|>ositi()n 
which  is  itself  sinful,  and  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  }tenalty  of  Adam's  sin 
imputed  to  us.  The  argument  is,  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  l)om  heirs  of 
woe  and  heirs  of  a  disposition  to  sin,  this  must  be  a  punishment  for  guilt 
which  is  either  our  own  in  a  strict  sense,  or  our  own  by  imputation. 

Now  that  men  are  bom  with  a  disposition  that  will  certainly  and  always 
lead  Ihcm  to  sin,  in  ail  their  acts  of  a  moral  nature,  before  they  are  regener- 
ated, I  admit  as  fully  as  they  do.  But  the  fictitious  process  of  accounting  for 
this  on  the  ground  of  im^mted  sin,  which  in  this  way  becomes  our  own,  Is  not 
what  the  Bible  asserts  or  seems  to  maintain.  There  is  not,  in  all  the  Scriptures, 
an  instance  in  which  one  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  another, 
J£  there  is,  let  it  be  produced,  and  discussion  on  this  point  will  tlien  cease. 

The  natural  state  of  man  I  admit  to  bo  one  that  is  destitute  of  any  proper 
disposition  to  holiness ;  and  therefore,  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  exposed 
to  all  the  terrors  of  the  cuise.  This  is  in  itself  a  tremendous  evil ;  it  is  also 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  The  awful  turpitude  of  sin  is  disclosed 
by  the  fact  that  the  consequences  fall  u|)on  the  innocent  as  well  as  tlio 
guilty.  The  vicious  parent  ruins  his  innocent  children;  the  wicked  ruler 
plunges  whole  nations  into  wretchedness.  This  fact  is  not  illustrated,  proved, 
or  accounted  for,  by  saying  that  his  wickedness  is  imputed  to  these  nations  1 
The  fa(;t  is  one  which  takes  place  as  the  natural  and  regular  sequence  of 
wickedness,  under  the  present  constitution  of  things. 

So  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  his  posterity.  All  are  sufferers  on  his  ac- 
count. The  original  state  of  man  is  lost.  A  new  one  is  come  in,  in  consc- 
ience of  his  sin,  which  is  fraught  with  danger  and  sorrow.  It  is  certain  now, 
that  all  who  come  to  sufficient  maturity  to  sin,  will  sin.  This  certainty  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  fall.  In  this  way  "  all  are  made  sinners  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  one,"  I.  e.,  all  are  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  they  will  surely 
be  sinners  and  nothing  else,  in  case  of  moral  development  or  of  ability  to 
commit  sin.  More  than  this  cannot  be  made  out  More  is  not  even  con- 
tended for  by  moderate  and  sober  writers,  whenever  they  lose  sight  of  the 
doctrine  of  imputation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
they  have  made  a  broad  distinction  between  original  and  actual  sin.  Wljy 
this  ?  Plainly  because  the  human  mind  revolts  at  confounding  our  own  per- 
sonal and  voluntary  acts  as  free  agents,  with  the  disposition  that  the  God  of 
nature  has  given  us,  and  in  which  we  had  no  concurrence.  But  wlierc  does 
tiie  Bible  make  tioo  sorts  of  sin,  we  might  well  ask ;  two  sorts  so  immeasur- 
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ably  different  as  these  ?    The  one  free,  voluntary,  of  our  own  choice ;  the 
other  antecedent  to  all  choice  or  action  1 

Then,  again,  the  advocates  for  imputation  do  most  of  them  concede  the 
salvation  of  infants,  who  die  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin.  Why  ? 
Plainly  because  they  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  place  voluntary  sins  on  a 
level  with  involuntary  ones.  Fictet  himself,  strenuous  as  he  is  in  orthodoxy, 
puts  the  question,  whether  final  danmation  would  ensue  merely  on  the  ground 
of  original  sin  ?  And  this  he  answers  by  the  declaration,  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  would. 

Of  what  use  then  is  it  to  confound  things  by  giving  them  one  and  the  same 
name  (sin),  which  we  afterwards  separate  so  widely  from  each  other,  and 
which  we  cannot  help  separating,  without  doing  violence  to  the  first  laws  of 
our  moral  consciousness  ?  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  an  answer,  it 
would  be,  that  it  answers  no  other  purpose  but  to  keep  Christians  separated 
from  each  other,  and  to  perpetuate  disputes  about  names,  while  as  to  thingt ' 
they  are  essentially  agreed.  Different  modes  of  explanation  they  may  adopt 
In  di£Scult  and  mysterious  matters  men  will  always  do  this.  But  why  should 
we  refuse  to  see,  that  calling  certain  things  by  certain  names,  helps  neither 
to  establish  nor  explain  them  ?  A  fictitious  ground  for  a  resting-place,  which 
is  never  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  can  never  add  to  the  peace  or  har- 
mony, or  valuable  stores  of  theologians. 

In  a  word,  it  does  not  follow,  because  men  are  bom  heirs  of  woe  and  ex- 
posed to  become  actutd  sinners,  that  this  is  to  be  considered  as  individual  and 
personal  punishment  (in  the  proper  sense  of  this  word) ;  nor  that  any  light  is 
thrown  on  this  mystery  by  saying,  that  they  are  sinners  by  imputation,  /m- 
puted  sin  and  veritable  punishment  do  not  match  together.  Eternal  justice 
is  in  no  good  measure  vindicated  by  coupling  them  together.  The  mind 
remains,  after  all  fictitious  efforts  of  this  nature,  just  where  it  was  before. 
The  facts  are  seen  and  confessed  ;  but  the  mode  of  accounting  for  them  in 
this  way,  the  mind  is  not  obligated  to  receive,  while  no  declarations  of  such 
a  nature  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  Scriptures. 

My  positions  are,  that  all  men  are  bom  destitute  of  a  predominant  dispo- 
sition to  holiness ;  that  all  who  come  to  moral  action  will  sin  and  always  sin 
before  regeneration ;  that  this  state  of  things  is  brought  upon  us  by  Adam's 
fall ;  that  suffering  and  personal  sin,  however,  in  such  a  world  as  tliis  noW 
is,  are  by  no  means  co-extensive ;  that  the  tremendous  evil  of  sin  is,  that  it 
often  affects  the  innocent  (innocent  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  that 
occasioned  the  evil)  as  well  as  the  guilty ;  and  that  admitting  these  facts,  we 
have  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  fall  and  its  con- 
sequences. The  quo  modOf  t.  «.,  the  manner  of  accounting  for  such  facts  as 
tliese,  I  cannot  regard  as  important,  excepting  that  it  should  not  be  anti- 
scriptural,  A  mere  law-fiction  cannot  help  us  here ;  and  here,  moreover,  the 
sacred  writers  have  not  speculated ;  why  then  should  we  ? 

It  is  only  when  men  hold  fast  to  the  position,  that  there  can  be  no  evil  in 
tlie  world  which  is  not  penalty  in  the  proper  sense — ^penalty  in  respect  to  the 
particular  individual  who  suffers  it — that  they  need  to  be  embarrassed  with 
the  question,  why  we  are  heirs  of  woe,  and  of  a  disposition  that  leads  to 
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actnal  sin.  Tell  ub  then,  all  ye  who  assame  such  a  poBition,  Was  Adam 
in  paradise,  hcforo  his  Mi,  exposed  to  no  evil  ?  Did  he  suffer  none  ?  l^osi- 
tive  pains  of  bodj  or  of  mind,  I  grant  he  did  not  suffer ;  but  was  it  no  evil 
to  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  Satan  ?  Did  it  prove  to  be  none  ?  Nay, 
I  might  well  ask,  to  what  greater  evil  could  he  have  been  subje^'tcd,  unless 
it  was  final  perdition,  than  to  be  thus  ex]x>scd  to  the  wiles  of  Satan  ?  Why 
then  should  we  be  so  often  and  so  confidently  told,  that  all  evil  is  the  pen- 
alty of  sin,  and  only  the  penalty  of  it  ?  It  is  not  so ;  it  has  not  l)een  so.  In 
a  world  of  tried,  there  is  and  must  be  evil  of  bomc  kind  or  other,  in  some 
degree  or  other ;  else  trial  is  but  an  empty  name. 

We  need  not  to  be  over  solicitous  then  to  answer  the  question,  How  can 
all  the  present  evils  suffered  by  men,  or  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  be 
accounted  for  ?  That  Adam's  fall  has  been  concerned  with  them,  or  most 
of  them,  in  their  present  form,  is  clearly  and  abundantly  taught  by  Paul  in 
'  the  chapter  before  us.  But  in  what  way,  i.  e.,  how  far  in  all  respects,  and 
ihe  vtodus  operandi,  this  chapter  does  neither  assert  nor  explain.  Why  need 
we  do  what  the  apostle  has  left  undone  ?  To  say  that  these  evils  come 
because  of  imputed  sin,  is  explaining  nothing,  satisfying  in  no  degree  the 
enquiring  mind,  helping  the  case  in  no  respect  It  is  only  changing  res  olt- 
acura  for  nomen  obscuriits.  Enough  that  we  believe  the  facts,  as  simply  stated ; 
speculation  beyond  this  has  hitherto  availed  little  indeed,  and  promises  but 
little  for  the  future. 

I  must  make  one  more  remark  in  this  connection.  The  inquiry  has  often 
been  made :  On  the  ground  that  the  evils  of  tlie  present  life  and  physical 
death  stand  connected  with  the  fall  of  Adam,  how  can  it  be  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  does  not  liberate  the  elect  from  all  these  evils  ?  In  reply  to 
this  I  would  say  to  the  enquirer :  Mark  well  that  Paul  does  not  aver,  that 
the  blessings  procured  by  Christ  do  in  all  respects  stand  directly  opposed  to 
the  evils  introduced  by  Adam,  so  as  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in  any  de- 
gree. Kot  at  alL  He  only  avers  that  blessings  superabound,  and  that  they 
are  of  the  like  extent  with  the  evils.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  true ;  and 
we  have  abundant  assurance,  also,  that  all  the  sufierings  and  sorrows  of  this 
life,  which  the  children  of  God  are  called  on  to  undergo,  will  turn  to  good 
account  at  last  in  respect  to  their  spiritual  interests.  This  does  not  sliow 
indeed  that  they  are  not  evils  in  themselves ;  but  only  that  tlicy  may  be 
converted  into  a  blessing,  by  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence which  have  redeemed  man.  It  sets  the  redemption  of  Christ  in  a  new 
and  glorious  light,  that  such  are  the  effects  of  it ;  and  in  such  a  light  it  was 
the  design  of  Paul  to  place  it,  in  the  paragraph  before  us.  As  I  have  before 
said,  suffering  and  sorrow  in  some  degree  may  be  necessary  (so  infinite  wis- 
dom has  adjudged)  to  our  discipline  in  our  sinful  and  fallen  state,  but  they 
do  not  substantially  detract,  and  they  never  can  detract,  from  tlie  actual  su- 
perabounding  of  the  blessings  which  the  gospel  has  introduced. 

(4)  The  r^os  is  not  between  the  person  of  Adam  as  such,  and  that  of 
Christ.     See  commentary,  p.  179. 

(5)  The  apostle  nowhere  declares  Adam  to  be  the  federal  head  or  repro- 
Bentatlve  of  all  his  posterity ;  nor  Christ  to  be  the  federal  head  of  his  spirit- 
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ual  children.  It  would  be  indifipensable,  indeed,  to  the  admission  of  the 
latter  idea,  that  Christ  should  be  regarded  a3  the  federal  head  of  the  elect 
only.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  representations  of  the  present  passage  do 
not  admit  of  such  an  exegesis.  The  usual  doctrine  of  the  more  recent  Prot- 
estant symbols,  in  respect  to  ihiQ  federal  and  representative  capacity  of  Christ 
and  Adam,  took  its  rise  in  the  time  and  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of 
Augustine ;  it  was  yariouslj  modified  and  represented  by  the  schoolmen  of 
after  ages.  It  was,  however,  more  fully  developed  in  its  present  form  at  the 
time  of  Cocceius,  who  gave  occasion  to  such  a  development  by  his  manner 
of  considering  the  covenants  of  law  and  grace.  Whatever  may  be  correct 
or  incorrect  in  the  more  usual  representations  about  federal  head,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  tau^t  in  the  chapter  before  us.  It  is  drawn  from  it,  as 
all  must  admit,  merely  in  the  way  of  theological  deduction.  It  is  a  deduc- 
tion indeed,  which  in  some  respects,  and  in  a  modified  sense,  seems  to  pre- 
sent nothing  inconsistent  with  scriptural  doctrine ;  inasmuch  as  all  men  are ' 
affected  more  or  less  by  what  Adam  their  first  progenitor  did,  and  also  by 
what  Christ  has  done  in  order  to  introduce  a  dispensation  of  grace  Bat 
this  particular  form  of  expression  casts  no  new  additional  light  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  subject ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  justly 
deemed  essential  to  a  full  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  depravity  or  of 
redemption. 

(6)  Calvin  points  out  two  other  points  of  dissimilitude  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  which  he  sa3rs  the  apostle  did  not  think  unworthy  of  notice,  bat 
which  he  omitted  to  notice  merely  because  the  turn  of  his  discoorse  did  not 
allow  him  to  do  it.  These  are  (a)  **  Quod  peccato  Adae  non  per  aoUxm  im- 
jmtationem  damnamur,  acsi  alieni  peccati  exigeretur  a  nobis  poena ;  sed  ideo 
ejus  poenam  sustinemus,  quia  et  aJpce  sumus  rei^  quatenus  sdlicet  natttra  no&- 
tra  in  ipso  vititxta,  iniquitatis  reatu  cbstringitur  apud  Deum, 

"  At  per  Christi  justitiam  alio  modo  in  salutem  restituimnr ;  neqne  enim  id 
nobis  accepta  fertur  qai  intra  nos  sit,  sed  quod  Christum,  cum  bonis  sais  om- 
nibus, Patris,  largitate  nobis  donatum  possidcmus."  Calvin  then  adds 
(which  those  should  note  well  who  may  hold  that  Christ's  righteousness 
does  in  any  proper  sense  become  our  own) :  "Itaque  donum  justitiae  non 
qualitatem  qua  nos  Deus  imbuat,  sed  gratuitam  justitice  imputationem  signifi- 
cat." 

(6)  "  Altera  [differentia]  est,  quod  non  ad  omnes  homines  pervenit  Christi 
bcncficium,  quemadmodum  universum  suum  genus  damnatione  Adam  invol- 
vit."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  ground  of  this  is,  that  "  our  (tMiiip- 
tion  comes  in  the  course  of  nature  (he  means  that  it  is  transmitted  by  nat- 
ural generation),  and  so  pervades  the  whole  mass ;  but  we  must  possess  faith 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  blessings  proffered  by  Christ  To  be  depraved, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  be  a  man ;  to  participate  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  one  must  be  a  believer.  Tlie  infants  of  believers  have  by  covenant  a 
right  of  adoption,  by  which  they  come  into  communion  with  Christ ;  other 
infants  are  not  exempt  from  the  common  lot.     Comm.  on  Rora.  v.  17. 

The  first  point,  is  that  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  us  merely  as  the 
sin  of  another,  t .  e,,  one  which  is  put  to  our  account,  but  that  our  nature  has 
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become  vitiated  in  conseqacnce  of  it,  and  the  faalt  tlius  becomes  inherent, 
and  in  a  proper  sense  onr  own.  Calvin  and  Turretin  are  directly  at  vari- 
ance here,  and  Edwards  and  Stapfer  take  sides  with  the  former.  Bat 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  does  never  become  inherently  our  own,  for  the 
pardon  bestowed  on  account  of  it  is  simply  gratuitous. 

Into  a  discussion  of  this  topic  my  limits  do  not  allow  me  hero  to  go.  Cal- 
vin may  bo  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  just  as  one  understands  and  defines 
his  assertions.  He  denies  that  punis/iment  for  another's  sins  is  exacted  of  us ; 
and  here  I  fully  believe  him  to  be  in  the  right ;  for  punishment,  in  the  prop- 
er sense  of  this  word,  and  under  a  system  of  law  which  is  strictly  just,  must 
ever  have  relation  to  one's  own  offences.  But  sufferers  because  of  Adam's  sin 
wo  truly  are ;  for  how  ebe  shall  we  account  for  it,  that  we  are  bom  destitute 
of  a  disposition  to  holiness,  and  possessed  of  one  which  (in  case  of  moral  de- 
velopment) will  certainly  lead  us  to  sin  ?  To  say  tliat  Adam's  vitiosity  is 
transmitted  to  us  by  natural  generation,  or  in  any  simply  physical  way,  helps 
nodiing  in  the  way  of  explanation.  What  matters  it,  whether  we  have 
Adam's  vitiosity,  or  another  one  de  novo,  if  after  all  we  actually  have  such 
a  vitiosity  as  fact  shows  that  we  do  possess  ?  The  modus  in  quo  of  obtaining 
it,  is  a  question  of  no  practical  moment ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  so  much 
stress  should  have  been  laid  upon  it.  How  is  the  fact  in  question  in  any 
way  illustrated,  established,  or  vindicated  by  such  a  supposition?  The 
transmission  of  a  moral  character  in  the  way  of  natural  descent  is  a  problem 
that  (to  say  the  least)  must  always  remain  dark  and  difficult ;  for  in  a  strict 
and  proper  sense  every  man  forms  his  own  moral  character.  But  the  fact 
that  all  men  are  so  bom,  since  the  fall,  that  they  are  disposed  to  evil  and  not 
to  good,  at  the  first  opening  of  moral  development,  is  a  fact  which  universal 
experience  testifies.  With  this  simple  fact  we  may  well  rest  satisfied.  Spec- 
ulation has  not  yet  helped  us  to  any  adequate  edairdssement,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  of  discrepancy  made  by  Calvin,  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  ho  regarded  Christ  as  here  represented  to  be  the  federal 
head  of  only  the  elect.  See  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  commentary,  p. 
222,  and  above,  p.  449. 


EXCIJRSTJS  V. 

On  Bom.  v.  16  (p.  188  seq.) 

I  CANNOT  see  that  the  considerations  here  suggested  suffer  any  abatement 
of  their  force,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ol  voKKoi  (on  whom  the  blessings 
procured  by  Christ  are  conferred)  comprises  only  the  elect ;  as  some  strenu- 
ously maintain.  For  the  elect  are  never  made  partakers  of  actual  pardon 
and  justification,  without  repentance  and  faith ;  and  these  are  both  acts  of 
their  own,  for  it  is  not  tlie  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God  who  repents  and  believes 
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for  them.  And  these  are  not  only  their  own  acts,  but  they  are  truly  acts 
which  constitute  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  real  pardon  and  justification.  But 
how  is  it,  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  antithesis  ?  According  to  the  views 
of  those  who  advocate  the  above  sentiment,  the  very  elect  are  partakers  of 
Adam's  sin  and  guilt  to  the  full  extent  of  final  and  eternal  damnation,  ante- 
cedently to  any  act  or  choice  of  their  own.  So,  at  all  events,  Turretin  states 
this  matter ;  and  so  others  who  think  with  him.  But,  looked  at  in  this 
simple  light,  how  are  the  particulars  of  the  comparison  to  be  made  out  ?  Or 
in  what  important  respect  is  there  any  real  riros  left  between  the  one  and 
the  other  ?  The  simple  thing,  that  the  act  of  one  had  influence  on  others, 
seems  to  be  all  that  remains :  the  manner  of  that  influence,  the  condition  of 
it,  its  extent,  tlie  degree  of  causality  or  eflBcacy  which  should  be  attributed 
to  it,  are  all  thrown  out  of  the  question ;  and  yet  these  are  the  main  points 
of  importance  and  interest.  When  the  question  is  put :  "  Whether  ihe  in- 
fluence of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration  is  efficient  as  causa  principalis^ 
or  whether  it  is  secondary  or  subordinate,  i.  e.,  whether  it  operates  merely 
as  causa  occasionalis  f"  it  is  rightly  thought  by  most  theologians  to  be  a  fun- 
damental question  in  evangelical  theology.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  itself, 
that  the  spirit  of  God  does  influence  the  sinner  who  is  converted,  which  in- 
terests us,  as  it  is  the  degree  and  kind  and  extent  and  condition  of  his  influence. 
So  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  second  Adam.  The  mere  fact  that  each  had 
some  kind  of  influence  is  of  little  interest  or  importance  compared  with  the 
degree  and  kind  and  condition  and  extent  gf  influence.  But  how  axe  these 
to  be  at  all  compared,  when  things  so  diverse  are  brought  together,  as  many 
bring  together  in  the  present  case  ?  On  the  one  side,  many  blessings  are 
unconditionaUy  bestowed  on  all  men  without  exception  ;  yet  still  higher  and 
eternal  happiness  is  made  altogether  conditional,  even  after  all  which  Christ 
has  done ;  for  it  is  suspended  on  their  own  voluntary  acts  of  repentance  and 
faith.  But  on  the  other,  there  is  not  only  unconditional  and  universal  tem- 
poral evil  to  a  certain  extent  (for  this  all  candid  persons  would  seem  con- 
strained to  admit),  but  there  is  unconditional  and  universal  sin,  guilt,  and 
misery,  in  their  ultimate  and  eternal  measure,  before  any  voluntary  act  at 
all  of  the  nascent  human  being,  and  before  he  is  in  any  proper  physiological 
and  pneumatical  sense  capable  of  any  free  moral  agency  whatever.  Nor  can 
we,  if  we  keep  upon  Turretin's  ground,  draw  back  from  this  statement,  as 
some  have  lately  attempted  to  do.  This  is  and  has  been  the  dominant  opin- 
ion among  those  who  sometimes  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  be  called  the 
highly  orthodox  party  in  the  reformed  churches ;  as  every  man  may  satidfv 
himself  who  will  read  Turretin,  Van  Maestricht,  or  other  writers  of  the  like 
character.  And  assuming  this  statement  for  our  basis,  where,  I  ask  again, 
is  the  TtJwos  that  remains,  in  any  respect  that  can  be  a  matter  of  much  in- 
terest or  importance  ? 

Should  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  that  the  grand  T<5iros  in  this  case  is  impu- 
lation  on  both  sides — imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  of  Christ's 
righteousness  to  the  elect  —  the  simple  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  once  as- 
serted, nor  even  hinted  (so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover)  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage.    Whatever  may  bo  elsewhere  taught  respecting  imputation,  it  is  not  to 
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be  found  here.  And  indeed  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  tlie  Bihlc,  it 
h  plain  matter  of  fact  tliat  t!ie  Scriptures  (as  has  once  and  a;:nin  Ik'ch  snid) 
nerer  speak  of  any  man's  sin  1>eing  imputed  to  oflurs:  it  is  the  ini[)Utation 
of  one's  oum  sin  or  fault  to  himsilf,  wliich  t!jey  s]ieak  of  (as  wc  have  already 
seen,  p.  123  above),  and  not  the  imputation  of  tlie  sin  of  one  man  to  others 
who  did  not  commit  that  sin. 

Moreover  can  it  be  that  the  train  of  evils  that  result  fn)m  tlie  fall,  aR»  no 
more  than  suppository,  i.  «.,  imputed  ones  ?  And  arc  tlie  nn.-5jK'akal)lc  bless- 
ings that  come  to  us  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  sutlVivd,  only 
imputed,  i.  c,  supposititious  ones,  or  at  least  are  they  only  fnun  a  sup]H>siti- 
tious  source  1  Docs  not  tlie  mind  spontaneously  ask,  Can  iinpnted  sin  1x5 
punished  otherwise  than  by  imputed  damnation,  unless  the  eternal  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  —  of  even-handed  justice,  are  to  be  overturned  and  set 
aside  ?  And  must  not  imputed  righteousness  corresi)ond  with  im])uted  hap- 
piness ?  Else  how  can  we  join  par  cum  pari  ?  And  what  is  the  kind  of 
moral  government  that  we  must  be  led  to  believe  in,  by  this  method  of  rej)- 
resenting  the  subject  ?  A  world,  not  of  realities^  but  of  imputations ;  all  as 
it  were  factitious,  and  nothing  real  and  veritable  as  to  the  original  ground  of 
punishment  or  reward!  Moreover,  according  to  the  scheme  in  question, 
while  Adam's  sin  is  not  only  imputed  to  us,  and  thus  imputed  brings  upon 
us  the  sentence  of  real  and  veritable  death  in  its  final  and  eternal  power,  and 
while  there  is  besides  this  an  inherent  original  sin  (the  penalty  of  imputed 
sin)  which  also  subjects  us  to  the  like  condemnation ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christ's  righteousness,  although  said  to  bo  imputed  to  us,  is  acknowledged 
as  never  becoming  inherent  (for  then  we  should  be  absolutely  perfect),  but  is 
reckoned  only  as  supposititious.  Here  then  is  par  cum  iMpari.  The  two 
cases  are  immeasurably  diverse,  and  the  real  r^os  seems  to  be  much,  if  not 
altogether  obscured.  Must  we  not  force  our  way,  when  we  oblige  ourselves 
to  move  in  such  a  direction  as  this  ? 

After  all,  however,  it  is  rather  the  language  employed,  and  the  costume 
put  upon  this  whole  matter  by  such  modes  of  representation,  than  the  real 
ultimate  object  in  view,  at  least  the  object  in  view  as  conceived  of  by  Ko1)cr 
and  judicious  men,  to  which  one  may  reasonably  object  The  extremes  of 
the  imputation  doctrine  do  certainly  lead  to  very  serious  di(!icnltics  ;  some  of 
which  are  stated  above,  and  many  others  might  be  added,  if  this  were  the 
proper  place.  It  is  enough  to  say,  once  more,  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible 
one  assertion,  that  Adam's  sin  or  Chris fs  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us ;  nor  one 
declaration  that  any  man's  sin  is  ever  imputed  by  God  or  man  to  another 
man.  If  this  be  not  a  correct  statement,  those  who  discredit  it  have  the  ob- 
vious means  before  them  of  correcting  it.  But  if  it  does  not  need  correction, 
then  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  admit,  as  essential  truth,  the  modus  of 
stating  a  doctrine  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Scriptures ;  whick  we  may 
therefore  regard  as  not  expressly  warranted  by  the  word  of  God  ;  which  is  so 
obviously  adapted  to  raise  difficulties  in  the  mind  on  the  score  of  God's  jus- 
tice and  impartiality ;  which  seems  to  resolve  the  grand  features  of  redemp- 
tion into  mere  arbitrar}-  sovereignty ;  which  counts  thinjrs  to  be  what  all  con- 
fess they  are  not ;  which  seems  also  to  present  the  moral  governor  of  the 
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universe  as  doing  with  the  one  hand  for  the  sake  of  undoing  with  the  other, 
and  doing  much — very  much  that  is  all-important — in  a  merely  fictitious 
way,  and  not  as  veritable  reality ;  why,  I  would  most  respectfully  ask,  should 
we  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  statement,  unless  the  Bible  absolutely  de- 
mands it  ?  Every  Protestant,  at  least,  is  at  liberty  to  ask  this  question ;  and 
he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  a  different  mode  of  stating  the  subject,  until  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Bible  requires  this  mode,  and  this  only. 

But  I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  ultraism  in  these  views.  It  is  altogether 
plain  that  many,  I  believe  I  might  say  of  most  sober,  judicious,  and  pious 
men,  who  have  well  studied  this  subject,  and  are  attached  to  this  mode  of 
representation,  use  the  terms  imputation  and  impute  only  as  a  convenient  or 
rather  compendious  method  of  expressing  their  belief,  that  the  posterity  of 
Adam  have  greatly  sufibred  on  account  of  his  sin,  and  that  they  receive 
many  blessings  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  sufibred.  In  the  thing 
itself f  as  thus  stated,  all  men  of  what  is  called  evangelical  sentiment  must 
agree  and  do  agree.  The  objection  to  imputation  and  impute,  as  employed 
by  ultra-theologians,  is,  that  these  words  (as  they  apply  them)  have  no  war- 
rant in  Scripture ;  that  they  are  adapted  to  mislead ;  and  that  the  doctrine 
apparently  inculcated  by  them  is  liable  to  many  appalling  objections,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  urgent  is,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  are  represented  as  imputed  in  the  like  way,  when  after  all  the 
method  is  so  exceedingly  diverse,  as  we  have  seen  above.  At  least  this  latter 
assertion  is  most  palpably  true,  when  the  consequences  of  imputation  which 
are  invariably  connected  with  it  by  those  who  strenuously  maintain  the  doc- 
trine, are  taken  into  view.  For  as  they  present  the  matter,  the  c*on8equence 
of  Adam's  imputed  sin,  is  to  be  bom  an  heir  of  damnation  and  of  inherent 
sin ;  and  the  latter  is  regarded  both  as  the  punishment  of  the  former  and  as  a 
new  cause  for  other  punishment,  and  also  as  the  cause  of  all  subsequent 
actual  sin ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  not  regarded  as  bom  holy  on 
account  of  Christ ;  not  even  the  elect  are  so  bom ;  nor  is  there  ever  any  inhe- 
rent holiness  in  them  because  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  them. 
They  are  made  really  and  veritably  holy  in  part  (not  putatively  so),  by  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  on  account  of  what  Christ  has 
done  and  suffered ;  so  that  their  holiness  is  not  in  this  case  factitious,  and 
the  Redeemer's  holiness  is  not  veritably  theirs.  If  it  were  so,  then  pet' feet 
holiness  would  bo  theirs ;  and  they  could  then  present  a  claim  of  salvation 
on  the  ground  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  law.  Mere  imputed  holiness, 
however,  never  can  answer  proper  legal  demands ;  and  therefore  it  can  never 
entitle  sinners  to  a  legal  acquittal.  Pardon  is  given  altogether  of  grace;  not 
on  the  ground  of  either  real  or  factitious,  i  e ,  imputed  obedience.  The  first  of 
these  sinners  cannot  plead ;  the  second,  law  (as  such)  does  not  in  itself  admit. 

If  any  one  should  reply,  that  Christ  is  and  is  called  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness  ;  my  answer  would  be,  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  called  our  wisdom  and 
sanctijication  and  redemption.  Now  he  is  by  this  representation  made  just  as 
much  our  imputed  wisdom,  and  our  imputed  sanctification,  and  our  imputed 
redemption,  as  he  is  our  imputed  righteousness.  But  what  possible  sense 
could  be  made  firom  imputation  as  applied  to  all  these  ?    What  is  our  t«- 
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pfittxi  redemption  !  Tho  simple  mcnninp:,  then,  of  nil  is,  that  Christ  ifl  the 
nutlior  of  the  wisdom  which  the  (^is]k*1  Iium  revealed ;  he  is  the  iinM'urinp; 
raascof  the  sanctitieatioii  which  bclieverH  exiwricnce  ;  he  is  the  author  of 
tiic  eternal  redemption  of  which  tliej  are  made  partakers ;  and  he  is  Ute  Ijord 
their  righteoutness  (Butaioa^)  in  the  same  way,  t.  e.,  he  id  the  meritorious 
cause  of  their  jostificatioii  or  pardon. 


EXCTJRSUS  VI. 

On  Bom.  y.  19,  diit  riis  wapoKoris  rod  Ms  iof^pAwou  ItfiapraoKol  Korwri^riffaM 

ol  woWol  (pp.  198,  199> 

Thb  meaning  of  the  word  KaT€<rrdd7i<raM  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
The  general  idea  in  the  whole  declaration  still  remains  in  some  measure  to  bo 
ascertained.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  idiom  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tores  must  know,  that  causation  of  every  degree  and  kind  was  usually  ex- 
pressed by  the  Hebrews  in  one  and  the  same  way.  We  are  accustomed, 
when  we  wish  for  nice  distinctions,  to  speak  of  efficient  or  princiixU  cause,  and 
of  tecondarif  or  instrumental  or  occasional  cause,  etc.  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
in  the  Scriptures.  'God  moves  David  to  go  and  number  Isnicl,  and  Satan 
moves  David  to  go  and  number  Israel.'  The  very  same  verb  is  applied  to  both 
agents  in  this  case.  So  '  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  own  heart ; '  see  Exod.  vii  13,  ix.  12,  x.  I,  20,  27,  xi.  10,  xiv. 
8 ;  Bom.  ix.  18  ;  Dent.  ii.  30 ;  Isai.  Ixiii.  17  ;  John  xii.  40.  So  evil  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  both  moral  and  natural;  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  xvi.  10;  1  Kings 
xxii.  22 ;  Josh.  xi.  20 ;  Ps.  cv.  25 ;  1  Kings  xi.  23,  xxiv.  1.  In  like  manner 
God  is  said  to  give  men  a  new  heart,  and  they  are  commanded  to  *  make  to 
ttiemselves  a  new  heart ; '  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  convince  and  convert, 
and  regenerate  the  sinner ;  and  the  same  thing  is  often  ascril)ed,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  like  words,  to  the  gospel  and  to  tlie  power  of  divine  truth.  New- 
he  who  has  not  carefully  noted  and  weighed  these  ob\ious  and  highly  im|)or- 
tant  facts,  is  in  great  danger  of  making  out  in  some  way  a  very  partial  sys- 
tem of  theok)gy,  and  of  contradicting  in  his  exegesis  of  one  part  of  the 
Bible,  what  the  sacred  writers  have  affirmed  in  another. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  Ixjfore  us.  Were  constituted  sinners  means,  that 
Adam  was,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  posterity  be- 
coming sinners.  But  whether  this  was  through  a  degradation  of  their  nature 
physically  propagated  down  from  father  to  son ;  or  whether  it  was  (as  Chrys- 
ostom,  CScumenius,  Pelagius,  Ei-asmus,  and  others  have  with  little  proba- 
bility maintained),  only  by  virtue  of  the  example  which  he  set,  or  whether  it 
was  in  some  other  way,  is  not  determined  by  the  language  of  the  text.  Such 
expressions,  as  we  have  seen  above,  do  not  determine  of  themselves  either 
the  degree  or  the  kind  of  causality.    Piincipal  or  subordinate  causation  in 
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this  case  may  cither  of  them  be  expressed  by  the  phrase  8i^  Trjs — KaTiord^ 
^aatf.  The  strenuous  advocate  for  imputation  avers,  liowever,  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  were  constituted  sinners,  by  his  offence  being  imputed  to  them, 
and  their  beinrj  treated  as  though  they  had  committed  it. 

But  when  I  look  at  the  nature  of  this  case,  and  ask  what  language  the 
apostle  would  most  probably  have  employed,  had  he  designed  to  convey  such 
a  meaning,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  the  case  can  hardly  be  supposed 
with  probability,  that  he  would  have  employed  merely  such  language  as  that 
before  us,  when  other  modes  of  expression  more  explicit  and  obvious  were 
within  his  reach.  "Ort  iv  avr^  a^xofnaXoX  iKoyia^tray — Zri  avroTs  i\oyla^ 
7}  ofiaprla  avrou  —  or  else  Bti  ^<rav  vv6diKoi  BA  tijs  ofjuaprias  ahrovy  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  these  expressions,  might,  not  to  say  must,  have  been  added 
after  oi  voWoi,  so  as  to  prevent  all  mistake.  But  as  the  matter  now  is,  with 
the  necessarily  active  sense  of  afiapraKol,  the  language  itself  cannot  lead  us 
philologically  to  the  supposition  of  an  imputation  scheme  of  sin.  See  comm. 
on  this  verse  and  the  preceding  Excursus. 

That  men  should  ho  cxmstituted  or  made  sinners  by  the  disobedience  of  Ad- 
am, most  naturally  means,  I  had  almost  said,  must  necessarily  mean,  that  in 
some  way  his  offence  so  affected  them  as  that  they  become  actual  sinners  in 
proprid  personA.  Now  is  anything  more  common  tlian  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion ?  *A  man  of  vicious  character,'  we  say,  '  corrupts  his  whole  family.  A 
profligate  of  winning  exterior  corrupts  the  whole  neighborhood  of  youth 
around  him.  One  sceptic  makes  many  doubters  in  revelation.  Voltaire 
made  half  of  literary  Europe  sceptical.'  Now  in  these  and  a  thousand  other 
like  expressions,  we  do  mean  to  assert  an  active  influence,  a  real  causality  in 
some  proper  sense,  of  the  evil  done  or  spoken.  Yet  we  never  once  think, 
for  example,  of  Voltaire's  scepticism  being  imputed  to  half  of  literary  Eu- 
rope ;  nor  do  we  once  imagine,  that  any  of  the  classes  above  named  as  being 
coiTupted  are  corrupted  without  any  voluntary  agency  of  their  own.  The 
sin  of  corrupt  feelings  and  affections  is  entirely  their  own :  it  matters  not  what 
the  causes  were  which  operated  on  them,  so  long  as  they  were  after  all 
left  to  their  own  choice  whether  they  would  yield  to  the  excitement  or  resist 
it. 

So  far  then  as  the  force  of /aw^^iwi^e  is  concerned,  the  expression  hfuiproiKd 
KaTearrd^aaif  can  never  be  proved  to  mean  that  Adam's  posterity  were  made 
sinners  only  by  imputation.  Indeed  it  must  mean  something  more  than  this 
and  different  from  it.  It  is  real  and  not  fictitious  and  merely  putative  sin,  of 
which  the  apostle  is  here  speaking ;  as  we  may  see  by  appealing  to  ver.  12, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  meaning  of  afiapTcoKol. 

In  what  way,  then,  does  Adam's  sin  operate,  in  order  to  produce  the  efiect 
which  the  apostle  attributes  to  it  ?  The  degree,  the  extent,  and  nature  of 
this  influence,  seem  all  to  be  laid  open  in  the  text.  It  amounts  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  involve  us  in  a  ruinous  state  or  condition ;  it  extends  to  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam ;  it  is  a  cause  or  ground  of  moral  depravation,  for  it  is  the 
cause  or  occasion  of  all  men's  coming  into  condemnation,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  a  cause  of  their  becoming  sinners.  But  after  all,  the  modus  operandi 
is  not  declared  by  the  apostle.    He  does  not  say,  whether  the  operation  of 
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Adam's  sin  is  on  onr  physical  or  mental  constitntion ;  or  whether  it  lias  in- 
fluence merely  on  the  condition  in  wliich  we  arc  placed,  as  )x;inp:  expelled 
from  paradise  and  surroondcd  by  peculiar  temptations ;  nor  whetlier  it  is 
example  merely  of  Adam  which  we  copy ;  and  therefore  a  man  may  l)elieve 
all  that  Paul  has  here  taught,  who  rcfrains  from  speculations  on  any  of  these 
points,  or  on  any  others  of  the  like  nature.  Better  indecfl  would  it  have  been 
for  the  quiet  of  the  churches,  if  many  had  entirely  refrained  from  all  the  par- 
ticular modes  of  explanation  which  they  have  ur^d ;  for  the  danger  Is  great 
ihat  we  may  not  only  substitute  our  own  individual  l)elicf  and  8|)eculations 
for  essential  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  here,  but  also  for  a  conimentar}'  u])on 
the  text,  and  then  elevate  what  we  have  thus  superadded  to  an  eminence  far 
above  tiie  text  itself. 

It  is  not  then  from  the  text  or  context  here  that  wo  can  explain  the  modus 
operandi  (^Adam's  sin.  But  from  facts  elsewhere  disclosed  and  well  known 
by  observation  we  may  learn,  that  all  men  are  now  bom  destitute  of  a  holy 
disposition,  t.  e.,  a  disposition  that  would  lead  them  to  obey  the  divine  law. 
Our  nature  then  is  degenerate  and  fallen ;  and  what  can  have  rendered  it  so 
but  sin  ?  Then,  again,  Adam's  sin  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  our  race 
from  paradise ;  the  ground  was  cursed  on  account  of  this  ;  we  are  now  bom 
in  a  state  in  which  we  are  everywhere  surrounded  and  assailed  by  tempta- 
tions ;  we  have  no  predominant  inclination  or  disposition  to  resist  them,  al- 
though we  have  the  physiological  and  psychological  power  to  do  so ;  and  for 
all  these  reasons  (and  these  are  enough  to  nocoantfor  the  fact  without  the  aid 
of  impittatton)f  all  men  are  constituted,  or  do  become  sinners.  That  they  are 
actual  sinners  in  the  womb,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  knowledge  and 
action,  Paul  has  expressly  denied  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  "  The  children  being  not 
yet  bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil."  Even  those  who  make  tioo 
sorts  of  sin,  viz.,  original  and  actual,  would  seem  virtually  to  admit  the  truth 
which  the  apostle  here  aflSrms,  if  they  admit  infants  to  bo  guilty  of  only 
putative  sin.  But  still,  that  men  arc  bom  with  a  disposition  that  will  lead 
them  to  sin,  or  occasion  them  to  sin,  is  altogether  certain  from  Scripture  and 
from  fact.  Now  this  is  a  state  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  Adam  was  cre- 
ated ;  for  his  predominant  disposition  was  that  which  led  to  holy  action. 
Such  facts  as  these  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  in  our  text.  And  wo  may 
safely  admit  them ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  by 
every  day's  experience.  But  the  modus  operandi  by  which  they  are  brought 
about,  must  still  remain,  in  many  respects,  entirely  hidden  from  our  view. 
Why  should  we  waste  our  time  and  talents,  and  spoil  our  benevolent  feelings 
towards  others,  in  pushing  our  speculations  where  the  sacred  writers  have 
not  led  the  way,  and  where  facts  will  not  warrant  us  in  pushing  them  1 

One  more  remark  of  a  philological  nature  should  be  made  on  the  manner 
in  which  causality  is  stated  in  this  verse,  viz.,  5i^  rris  irapaKoris.  That  Sid 
may  in  particular  cases  stand  before  a  Genitive  which  denotes  principal  cause, 
is  sufficiently  plain  from  examples  in  John  i.  3.  iii.  17  ;  Rom.  xi.  36,  i.  5  ;  1 
Cor.  i.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  Heb.  i.  3,  Si  kavrov.  But  that  such 
phrases  as  Zih.  trapoucoris  KaT€<miJ^<rav  cannot,  from  the  mere  form  of  the 
language,  be  made  to  mean  principal  cause,  is  not  only  clear  from  the  fact 
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dial  W  before  tbe  Genitrre  nsnally  designates  instmmental  or  secondary 
cause,  bat  finom  the  fact  also  that  cases  occur  where  it  would  be  absurd  to 
construe  it  as  designating  ooicsa  principaUs.  For  example :  Paul  says  in 
Rom.  TiL  5,  rii  vod^^^iora  tmt  ofia^Awj  rjk  8  i  &  rev  viyuovy  our  sinfid  passions 
wktdk  are  2y  the  taw.  In  yer.  7  he  says :  **  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  htk  rod 
w^fiov"  La  Ter.  8  he  says :  **  Sin,  taking  occasion  htk  r^r  irroKriSj  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence ; "  and  so  in  Ter.  11.  Is  the  law  then 
the  efficient  cause  of  sinful  passions  and  actions  ?  Yet  the  law  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  these ;  and  it  is  therefore  (as  usual  among  the  sacred  writers) 
reckoned  as  a  cause  or  ground  of  them ;  but  by  no  means  the  exclusive  or 
principal  or  only  cause.  And  so  in  the  case  before  us ;  if  Adam's  sin  as  imputed 
to  us,  if  original  sin  indeed  either  imputed  or  inherent  (as  theologians  speak ), 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of  all  our  sin,  then  what  was  the  cause  of 
Adam's  Jirst  sin  ?  He  surely  was  not  influenced  by  original  sin,  in  either 
sense  that  is  assigned  to  this  word.  The  truth  seems  plainly  to  be,  that  there 
was  originally  a  susceptibility  in  our  nature  of  being  impressed  and  excited 
by  allurements  to  sin ;  else  how  hi^pened  it  that  Adam  was  moved  to  sin  1 
Even  the  spotless  Saviour  was  tempted  ;  and  if  there  were  no  sympathies  in 
his  nature  like  to  our  own,  or  rather,  like  to  those  of  Adam  in  his  primitive 
state,  how  could  he  be  tempted,  and  how  could  the  apostle  appeal  (as  he  does 
in  Heb.  iL  14 — 18,  iv.  15,  16)  to  his  sympathy  with  us  who  are  tempted,  as 
the  peculiar  ground  of  hope  and  relief  for  us  when  we  are  subjected  to 
temptations  % 

The  point  of  degradation  and  fall^  then,  would  seem  to  develop  itself  pe- 
culiarly in  this  particular,  viz.,  that  our  sympathies  towards  sinful  objects  are 
now  much  stronger  and  higher  than  those  of  Adam  in  his  primitive  state ; 
such  indeed  as  to  render  it  certain  that  our  moral  acts  will  all  be  sinful,  until 
we  become  regenerated  and  sanctified.  This  renders  certain  the  great  fact 
stated  by  the  apostle,  that  all  men  become  sinners  through  the  disobedience 
of  Adam.  But  that  they  are  actual  sinners  be/ore  moral  action,  can  be  made 
out  when  it  is  shown  that  sin  does  not  consist  in  moral  action  ;  and  that  moral 
action  begins  before  birth,  can  bo  made  out  when  the  assertion  of  Paul,  that 
Jacob  and  Esau  (when  old  enough  to  struggle  together  in  the  womb)  ''had 
not  done  any  good  or  evil." 

The  reason  u^y  God  made  such  a  constitution  of  human  nature,  which 
would  suffer  in  all  its  branches  by  reason  of  an  act  of  sin  in  our  first  parents, 
he  has  not  given.  We  leave  that  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  cheer- 
fully confiding  in  the  great  and  certain  truth  that  he  does  all  things  welL 
We  are  concerned  only  with  facts  ;  and  the  facts  are  few,  plain,  and  simple, 
if  we  receive  them  as  the  Scriptures  have  left  them,  and  content  ourselves 
without  addition  to  them  by  our  own  speculations.  See  further  in  Bib.  Repos. 
for  Apr.  1836,  p.  241  sq. ;  Apr.  1839,  p.  261  sq.,  and  July  1839,  p.  26  sq. 
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EXCURSUS  VII. 

On  Rom.  vii.  5  —  25  (pp.  234  —  263). 

FiBST,  it  is  the  just  principlo  of  interpretation,  that  we  should  undcrstund 
every  writer,  when  this  can  be  done  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  lan^i^uap.', 
as  speaking  to  the  purpose  which  he  has  immediately  before  him.  There  uro 
very  many  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  many  ])lain  and  important  trutlis,  which 
are  not  taught  in  this  or  that  passage  of  Scripture.  The  question  concern- 
ing chap.  viL  5  —  25  is  not,  whether  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  i*ontest  in  the 
breast  of  (Christians,  which  might,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  be  well  described 
by  the  words  there  found ;  but,  whether  such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  congru- 
ous with  the  present  design  and  argument  of  the  apostle. 

Secondly,  no  theory  of  interpretation  can,  in  the  present  cose,  be  duly  and 
satisfactorily  supported,  by  appealing  merely  to  tlic  form  and  intensity  of 
particular  expressions.  If  tliis  can  be  allowed  hero,  then  are  we  certain  that 
two  opposite  theories  may  be  equally  well  established,  viz.,  that  the  individ- 
ual whose  experience  is  represented  is  a  saint,  and  is  not  one.  That  he  is 
Qoe,  may  be  made  out  by  such  expressions  as  the  following  :  viz.,  au/A07}/a 
T^  v6iju^i  yer.  16  ;  t2>  7^  biXttv  [sc.  rh  Ka}^v\  TapdKurai  /io<,  ver  \8;r^  «^e- 
XoKTi  ifidi  wMtw  rh  icoAi^i',  ver.  21 ;  avirffiofuu  yap  r^  y6fjup  rod  dcoS  narit  rluf 
tffv  itf^pawoyf  yer.  22 ;  and  r^  fjiky  vat  SouXcvw  v6fjup  ^tov,  ver.  2.5 ;  while  with 
equal  certainty  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  we  may  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
saint,  from  iyit  84  aapKucSs  tifUt  vtvpofityos  inrh  rhy  atuiprlay.  ver.  14  ;  5  ^utru 
rovTO  vpd(r(r(0f  ver.  15  ;  ovk  olxfi  iv  dfjiol  tout*  iarri  iy  Tp  aapKi  fiouy  i,ya^6y, 
ver.  18  ;  rh  9h  KartpydCtir^cu  rh  Ka\6y  ovx  (vpiaKtOy  ver.  18 ;  8  ov^tXco  Ktvchvy 
rovro  'rpdo'trot,  ver.  19 ;  4fidi  rh  Kcuchyf  vapdKfirou^  ver.  21  ;  /SXeiren  trtpoy 
votAOV  iy  rois  fUXftn  ....  cuxjULKarri^oyrilL  /ac  rtp  y6fup  rrjs  ofjuxpriasy  ver.  23  ; 
T^  5c  <rapic\  [Bov\§vo»\  y6fji(p  ofxaprias,  ver.  25.  Stronger  language  than  this, 
viz.,  "  I  am  aapKuc6s,  and  sold  under  sirif"  i.  e.,  a  bond-slave  to  sin,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  its  service  and  obedient  to  its  orders,  cannot  well  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Whoever  uisists,  then,  that  the  passage  before  us  must  be  applied  to  the 
Christian,  because  of  some  strong  expressions  in  it  which  seem  to  indicate 
true  moral  good,  should  also  take  notice  that,  by  the  very  same  principles  of 
interpretation,  he  will  of  course  be  obliged  to  concede  that  a  carnal  state  and 
entire  devotedness  to  the  passions  and  appetites  is  described.  To  avoid  this 
conclusion,  he  considers  these  last  expressions  as  used  in  a  qualified  or  mod- 
erated sense,  and  accounts  for  them  by  the  fervor  of  the  writer's  feelings  and 
the  nature  of  the  contrast.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  very  same  rule, 
when  applied  to  the  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  moral  good  or  holiness, 
\vill  so  modify  them  as  to  make  the  application  of  them  to  true  Christians 
altogether  unnecessary  ?  The  reason  and  conscience  of  the  unsanctified,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  awakened  by  the  terrors  of  the  divine  law,  present 
sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  use  of  the  language  here  employed,  in  such  a 
modified  sense  as  that  now  supposed. 
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In  fact,  it  appears  a  Tery  plain  case,  tdat  neither  class  of  commentators, 
that  is,  neither  those  who  apply  chap.  vii.  7  —  25  to  Christians^  nor  those 
who  apply  it  to  the  unregenerate,  can  find  satisfactory  ground  for  so  doing, 
merely  in  the  phraseology^  or  modes  of  expression  employed.  Either  party  who 
adopts  this  ground,  most  deny  his  opponent  the  same  liberties  which  he  him- 
self takes ;  or  else  inrolye  himself  in  inextricable  difficolties,  by  admitting 
tiiat  the  same  grounds  of  explanation  may  be  taken  by  others,  which  he  takes 
for  himself.  But  he  can  do  neither  of  these ;  not  the  first,  because  tiie  com- 
mon sense  of  all  men  would  cry  out  against  him ;  not  the  last,  because  this 
would  prove  theyery  contruy  of  what  he  holds,  or  else  prove  that  die  apostle 
has  really  contradicted  himselfl 

The  laws  of  interpretation  demand  that  a  modified  sense  is  to  be  given  to 
such  particular  forms  of  expression  as  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  aigu- 
ment  and  the  object  of  the  writer.  This  we  always  give  iajmrly  construing 
the  language  of  men,  on  all  occasions,  whether  it  be  written  or  spoken.  The 
liteml  interpretation  of  all  expressions,  In  an  animated  contrast,  drawn  by  a 
man  of  such  powerful  feeling  as  Paul,  would  hardly  be  contended  for  in  any 
case  in  which  polemic  theology  was  not  concerned.  As  well  might  we  insist 
that  such  declarations  of  our  Saviour  as :  "it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God ; "  or :  "if  he  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  would  not 
have  had  sin ;  '*  will  any  one  insist  now  that  these  declarations  should  be 
literally  interpreted.  No  one  will  doubt  then  that  the  passage  in  question 
must  be  so  modified  as  to  agree  with  the  context,  and  the  scope  of  reasoning 
which  the  i^-riter  is  aiming  at,  if  that  can  be  determined. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  back,  he  will  see  that  I  have  not,  in  any  case, 
laid  any  particular  stress  on  the  form  or  intensity  of  expression,  in  my  re- 
marks on  vii.  5  —  25  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  evident  enough  from  what 
has  already  been  said  above.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  supposed  that  the 
expressions  <r^fi(ftrifu  T<f  y6ftWf  avtrfidofuu  r^  v6fjuf»f  r^  yot  douKcvoo  r^  v^fifpt  etc., 
are  those  which  the  writer  intended  should  be  specially  modified  by  the 
reader ;  and  this  because  the  chject  of  his  discourse  requires  them  to  be  mod- 
ified. This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  rest  my  interpretation;  and  not 
on  the  form  or  strength  of  single  words  or  phrases,  on  either  side  of  the 
contrast. 

With  these  remarks  in  view,  I  proceed  to  offer,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
reasons  for  adopting  the  ex^esis  which  the  commentary  presents. 

1.  The  object  of  the  apostle  in  vii.  7  to  viii.  17,  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
what  he  had  said  in  vii.  5,  6  ;  and  which  he  had  before  intimated  in  vi.  14. 
Chap.  vii.  7  —  25  is  as  plainly  a  comment  on  vii.  5,  as  chap.  viii.  1  — 17  is 
on  vii.  6 ;  and  antithesis  between  vii.  7  —  25  and  viii.  1  —  25,  seems  to  be 
plain  and  certain.  As  this  is  a  fundamental  point  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  whole,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  be  full  and  explicit  in  the  discussion 
of  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  chap,  viii.,  we  find  a  distinction  made,  and  a  transition 
of  the  discourse  marked  by  &  p  a  v  C  v,  now  then,  i.  c,  in  our  present  state,  in 
the  present  condition  of  Christians,  viz.,  as  contradistinguished  finom  their 
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former  state.  What  was  this  former  state  ?  It  was  a  carnal  state,  Iv  trapKi, 
ver.  5  ;  aapKuc6sf  ver.  14 ;  one  in  which  they  were  subject  to  the  law  of  sin, 
ver.  23.  What  makes  this  transition  the  more  striking  is,  that  in  ver.  6  tlie 
antithesis  between  the  two  conditions  tiiero  described,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
very  same  word  as  here,  viz.,  by  ywi. 

If  now  we  examine  particulars  in  these  two  discourses  (vii.  7  —  25,  and 
viii.  1  — 17),  we  shall  find  them  in  direct  antithesis  to  each  other.  E.  g ,  the 
complaint  in  vii.  24  of  miserable  subjection  to  the  influence  of  carnal  desires 
stands  opposed  to  the  thanks  in  vii.  25,  uttered  in  reference  to  the  deliverance 
which  the  writer  is  about  to  describe.  In  vii.  23,  the  person  described  is  a 
captive  to  sin,  i.  «.,  altogether  subject  to  the  influence  of  sinful  passions  and 
desires ;  in  viii.  2,  ho  is  represented  as  delivered  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  In  vii.  14,  an  incessant  and  irreconcilable  opposition  is  represented 
as  existing  between  the  law  of  Grod  and  the  person  there  described ;  in  viii. 
4,  he  is  represented  as  possessing  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  keep,  at 
least  in  some  good  measure,  the  precepts  of  the  law.  In  vii.  18,  the  person 
described  is  represented  as  having  no  good  thing  iv  ry  oapxl  [wnou]  and  as 
finding  no  power  to  effect  what  is  good,  even  when  his  mind  or  conscience 
approves  it  or  would  prefer  it ;  in  viii.  3,  4,  this  disability  is  represented  as 
removed.  In  vii.  5,  14,  18,  the  person  described  is  represented  as  being  iv 
ffapKlf  aapKiKSs;  in  viii.  9  he  is  declared  to  be  ovk  iv  aapKU  In  vii.  14  he 
is  represented  as  the  bond-slave  of  sin ;  {irevpafifuoy  vwh  Ti)y  afiaprriav)t  i.  e.,  as 
altogether  under  the  power  of  sin ;  in  viii.  11,  14  he  is  represented  as  having 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  dwell  in  him,  and  as  being  led,  i.  e.,  influenced  or  guided 
by  that  Spirit. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  two  discourses  is  such  as  is  adapted  to 
make  the  impression,  that  they  are  in  antithesis  to  each  other,  and  that  they 
are  designed  by  the  writer  to  be  so.  It  is  only  the  difficulties  in  regard  to 
suliordinute  parts,  that  can  occasion  or  sustain  any  doubts  in  respect  to  this 
subject.  Indeed,  I  cannot  better  express  my  convictions  of  the  antithetic 
nature  of  the  two  passages,  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  than  in  the  words  of  Tholuck :  "  Truly  if  one  has  respect 
only  to  the  connection  of  the  latter  part  of  Rom.  vii.,  with  what  goes  before, 
and  what  follows  after,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  this  [the  latter  part  of  Rom. 
vii.]  of  any  one,  except  of  him  who  is  still  under  the  law." 

2.  The  object  of  the  writer  fwhich  is  to  show  that  the  law  is  insufficient  for 
the  sanctijication  of  sinners)  would  not  be  effectually  promoted  by  supposing 
that  he  represents  the  experience  of  Christians  in  chap.  vii.  For  if  Christians, 
who  are  of  course  under  grace,  and  are  dead  to  the  law  (vi.  14,  vii.  6),  are 
actually  still  in  the  state  here  represented,  then  would  it  follow  that  neither 
grace  nor  law  hinders  them  from  being  the  servants  of  sin.  But  to  aver  that 
grace  does  not  effect  this,  is  to  contradict  viii.  1  — 17. 

3.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  representation  in  chap.  vii.  seems  to  render  it 
certain,  that  a  true  Christian  cannot  be  here  described.  What  is  the  result 
of  the  whole  ?  It  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  which  the  law 
of  God  and  the  law  of  the  mind  make  to  sin,  yet  the  person  in  question 
practises  it,  and  habitually  practises  it,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  cir- 
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comstsnoe*.  In  ererr  contest  here,  the  sinful  carnal  mind  comes  off  tic- 
torioa^.  Is  tlii*  "  oTercoming  the  worid  1"  Is  this  to  be  *  bom  of  God  so 
&s  not  uy  f'lnl^  Ia  this  '  loving  Christ  so  as  to  keep  his  commandments  1  * 
Is  diis  '  doing  no  iniqaltr  ? '  Is  this  "  walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit  1"  In  a  word,  is  it  possible  to  make  tiiis  accord  with  chap.  TiiL 
1—17? 

4.  If  chap.  Tii.  represents  die  Christian  struggle  widi  sin,  then  what  is  the 
stale  into  whidi  the  Christian  goes,  as  represented  in  chap.  Tin.?  The  answer 
mnst  be:  One  in  which  there  is  DO  more  straggle.  Bntwhen — where — was 
erer  snch  a  state  on  earth  ?  It  has  often  been  imagined  and  asserted,  bat  not 
prored.  Bat  if  now  the  transition  is  fiom  a  state  in  whidi  sin  wns  altogether 
predominant,  into  one  in  which  grace  on  the  whole  reigns  and  triumphs,  then 
all  is  easj  and  intelligible.  On  an j  other  grofund  it  is  inexplicable ;  at  least, 
it  is  so  to  me. 

It  were  easy  to  add  more  reasons ;  bat  if  these  are  well-grounded,  they  are 
sufficient.  It  is  proper,  now,  briefly  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  exegesis 
and  the  all^ations  of  those,  who  maintain  that  a  regenerate  person  is 
described  in  viL  5  —  25. 

(1)  Their  interpretation  (tiz.,  that  which  most  of  them  giTc)  of  riL  9 
leads,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  commentary  on  vii.  9,  to  inextricable  difficulty, 
and  contradiction  of  the  context.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  the  usus  loquendi^ 
and  to  tliosc  parts  of  the  discourse  which  precede  and  which  follow. 

(2)  It  is  alleged,  that  the  contest  described  in  Rom.  viL  14 — 25  is  one 
which  accords  with  the  feelings  and  experience  of  every  Christian ;  and  that 
he  is  thus  conscioas  that  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  those  who  apply  it 
to  Christians,  must  be  correct. 

This  consideration  is,  in  fact,  the  main  dependence  of  those  who  support 
the  exegesis  just  named ;  I  mean,  that  by  such  an  appeal  to  feeling,  they 
produce  more  conviction  on  the  mind  of  Christians,  than  is  produced  by  all 
their  other  arguments.  After  all,  however,  this  is  far  from  determining  the 
case.    Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

I  concede,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christians  have  a  contest  with  sin  ;  and 
that  this  is  as  plain  and  certain  as  it  is  that  they  are  not  wholly  sanctified  in 
the  present  life.  It  is  developed  by  almost  every  j>age  of  Scripture,  and 
every  day's  experience.  That  this  contest  is  often  a  vehement  one ;  that  the 
passions  rage,  yea,  that  they  do  sometimes  even  gain  the  victory ;  is  equally 
plain  and  certain.  It  follows  now,  of  coarse,  that  as  the  language  of  Rom. 
vii.  14  —  25  is  intended  to  describe  a  contest  between  the  good  principle  and 
the  bad  one  in  men,  and  also  a  contest  in  which  the  evil  principle  comes  off 
victorious ;  so  this  language  can  hardly  fail  of  being  appropriate,  to  describe 
all  those  cases  in  a  Christian's  experience,  in  which  sin  triumphs.  Every 
Christian  at  once  recognizes  and  feels,  that  such  cases  may  be  described  in 
language  like  that  which  the  apostle  employs. 

Hero  is  the  advantage  which  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  enjoy,  and  which 
they  have  not  failed  to  push  even  to  its  utmost  extent  After  all,  however, 
the  ground  is  unfairly  taken,  and  unfairly  maintained.  For,  first,  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  case.    While  Christians  have  many  a  contest  in  which  they  are 
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overcome  by  sin,  yet  they  must  be  victors  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cascA, 
if  the  whole  be  collectively  taken.  If  this  be  not  true  then  it  cannot  be  true 
that '  he  who  lovetli  Christ,  keepcth  his  commandments ;'  it  cannot  bo  true 
that  'they  who  love  the  law  of  Gocl,  do  no  iniquity ;'  nor  true  that  "  he  who 
is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not ; ''  nor  that  faith  enables  him  who  cherishes  it  to 
"overcome  the  world."  As,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  trutli  of  these 
and  the  like  declarations,  and  no  receding  from  them,  nor  explaining  them 
away  as  meaning  less  than  habitual  victory  over  sin ;  so  it  follows,  that  wlieu 
verses  15  —  25  are  applied  to  Christian  experience,  they  are  wrongly  applied. 
The  person  represented  in  tliese  verses  succumbs  to  sin  ix  every  instance 
of  contest.  The  Christian  must  not  —  cannot — does  not,  so  fight  against 
sin.  To  assert  this  would  be  to  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scrii)turcs ; 
it  would  be  abrogating,  at  once,  all  which  is  declared  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
in  chap.  viiL  1  —  17. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  already  noted,  there  stands  in  the  way  of  this  inter- 
pretation the  fact,  that  a  great  transition  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of 
chap.  viii. ;  one  of  which  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given,  if  vii.  14 — ^25 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  belonging  to  those  who  are  under  grace. 

.Thirdly,  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  what  is  hero 
said  migid  be  applied  to  Christians,  but  whetlier,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
context,  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  writer  that  it  should  be  so  ap- 
plied. 

(3)  So  far  as  reasoning  or  argument  is  concerned,  the  main  allegation  of 
those  who  apply  verses  14  —  25  to  Christian  experience,  remains  yet  to  bo 
considered.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  *  the  declarations  made  in  these  verses  res- 
pecting the  internal  man^  are  such  as  comport  only  with  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  regenerate  man ;  and  if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  we  must  concede  that 
the  nnregenerate  are  subjects  of  moral  good.*    But, 

Pirst,  this  allegation  takes  for  granted,  that  the  phrases  trvfKprifii  r^  ySfjup, 
crwtfiufxai  r^  y6fjupf  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  full  strength,  without  any 
modification.  But  in  respect  to  such  an  interpretation,  see  commentary  on 
verse  22,  and  the  former  part  of  this  Excursus,  on  the  subject  of  deducing  argu- 
ments merely  from  the  forms  of  expression,  without  a  special  reference  to  tlie 
context,  and  the  object  wliich  the  writer  has  in  view.  When  the  whole  of 
this  is  weighed,  I  would  inquire,  whether  he  who  interprets  chap.  vii.  5 — 25, 
as  having  respect  to  one  who  is  under  law,  has  not  just  as  good  a  claim  to 
insist  that  aapKiK6s,  tr^vpaixivos  \mb  t^v  afjLapricuf,  oiX/AaXarr/^orrcC  fie  r^  v6ix^ 
rrjs  a/ioprfos,  etc.,  shall  be  taken  without  abatement  or  modification  ?  And 
thus  it  will  follow  that  the  wi-iter  has  described  an  impossible  state,  one  in 
which  a  man  is  under  law,  and  under  grace  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  one  in 
which  sin  has  a  power  predominant  in  all  cases,  and  grace  a  power  on  tho 
whole  predominant,  at  one  and  tho  same  time.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  found,  in  the  considerations  which  have  been  suggested  above. 

But  secondly,  the  whole  of  the  allegation  which  I  am  discussing,  appears 
to  me  to  rest  on  ground  entirely  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory.  It  will  bo  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  tlio 
passage  before  us,  that  Augustine  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  idea,  that 
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it  must  be  applied  to  Christian  experience.  This  he  did,  however,  in  the 
heat  of  dispute  with  Pelagius.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  held  to 
the  common  exegesis  of  the  church,  as  is  certain  fix)m  Prop.  XLV.  in  Epist 
ad  Rom. ;  Intelligitur  hinc  illo  homo  describi,  qui  nondum  sub  gratia.  So  in 
Confess.  VII.  21,  VIII.  5,  Ad  Simplic.  1.  But  Pelagius,  who  denied  the 
fallen  state  of  man,  urged  upon  him  the  declaration  above  referred  to,  viz., 
delighting  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man,  serving  the  law  of  God  with  the 
mindj  etc.  Augustine  felt  himself  pressed  by  them,  and  made  his  escape  by 
protesting  against  the  exegesis  of  his  antagonist  He  recanted  his  former 
opinion  respecting  verses  14  —  25,  and  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  an 
interpretation  which  through  him  has  gained  an  extensive  ground  among 
Christians,  and  maintains  its  footing  among  many  down  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  men,  and  even  good  men,  will  sometimes  go  in 
matters  of  interpretation  and  criticism,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  fiiom 
the  straits  occasioned  by  waim  dispute.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  dis- 
pute of  the  church  at  Rome  with  the  Montanists,  which  first  occasioned  it 
to  doubt  and  then  to  deny,  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Luther's  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  subject  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  led  him  to  discard  the  epistle  of  James,  and  to  call  it,  by  way  of 
contempt,  epistola  straminea.  And  the  like  have  many  others  done,  for 
similar  reasons.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  Augustine's  new 
exegesis. 

But  when  we  come,  now,  seriously  and  calmly  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  cause  of  alarm  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  man's  depravity, 
because  Rom.  7  — 25  is  interpreted  as  having  respect  to  him,  we  can  see  that 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  opposite  is  true ;  I  mean,  that  tliis 
depravity  is  rendered  much  more  conspicuous  and  aggravated  by  this  exege- 
sis.   Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  palpable  and  certain. 

That  men  are  moral  beings,  does  not  make  them  sinners  or  saints.  That 
they  have  faculties  which  can  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  only  shows 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil,  or  of  being  righteous  or  wicked. 
Conscience  and  reason  belong  to  the  pura  naturalia  of  the  human  race.  Man, 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  this  word,  cannot  exist  without  them.  It  is 
no  more  an  evidence,  then,  that  a  man  is  holy  or  good  in  the  Scripture  sense 
of  the  word,  because  his  reason  and  conscience  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
and  testify  in  behalf  of  the  good,  than  it  is  that  he  is  holy  because  he  has  a 
moral  nature.  Such  a  distinction  and  such  an  approbation  are  inseparable 
from  the  essential  nature  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Consider  moreover,  that  the  guilt  of  a  sinner  who  continues  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  carnal  desires,  is  proportioned  entirely  to  the  measure  of 
light  which  he  has,  and  to  the  inducements  set  before  him  to  act  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  "  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression."  "  To 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  Then  of 
course  the  sinner,  with  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  law  of  God  all  re- 
monstrating against  his  conduct,  is  involved  in  guilt  of  the  deepest  dye. 
while  an  offender  (if  I  may  so  call  him)  without  any  of  these  checks,  would 
be  no  offender  at  all.     "  He  that  knoweth  his  master's  will,  and  doeth  it  not, 
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shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  And  so  it  ought  to  be.  What  tlien 
can  render  the  pereon's  case  more  aggravated,  who  is  described  in  vei-ses 
14 — ^25,  than  the  fact  that  he  resists  so  much  light  and  such  powerful  mo- 
tives to  pursue  a  different  course  ? 

Is  it,  then,  denying  the  depravity  of  the  unregenerate,  when  we  assign 
to  them  faculties  to  do  good,  and  light  as  to  their  duty,  and  strong  excite- 
ment to  j)erform  it,  and  represent  them  as  after  all  refusing  to  do  good,  and 
uniformly  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  sin  ?  I  appeal  to  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  all  men,  whether  such  an  accusation  against  the  exegesis  in 
question,  is  not  in  a  high  decree  unjust  and  unfounded.  Nay,  I  might  go 
farther ;  I  may  say,  it  is  the  contrary  exegesis  which  is  pressed  with  the 
very  difficulty  it  urges  against  the  other.  For  if  the  sinner  is  bom  without 
reason  and  conscience,  and  is  without  light ;  or  if  he  is  bom  with  reason 
and  conscience  that  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil,  or  of 
giving  the  preference  to  the  former ;  then  his  depravity  and  desperate  guilt 
can  in  no  way  be  made  out,  consistently  with  the  first  principles  of  a  moral 
sense.  Of  all  the  charges  then  brought  against  the  exegesis  which  I  have 
defended,  that  of  its  diminishing  the  guilt  of  unregenerate  men  is  the  most 
unfounded  and  unjust. 

I  have  discussed  the  principal  arguments,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  of  those  who  interpret  verses  14 — 25  as  having  a  relation  to  Christian 
experience.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  allegation,  that  Paul  here 
speaks  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  must  therefore  be  relating  his  own 
experience,  p.  246,  seq.  There  is  no  objection  to  allowing  it  to  be  Paul's 
experience ;  but  when  had  he  such  experience  ?  And  why  does  he  speak 
of  himself?  These  are  the  questions  to  be  answered ;  and  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  answer  them  at  the  close  of  vii.  12. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  already  protracted  Excursus,  without  adverting 
for  a  moment,  to  the  history  of  the  exegesis  introduced  by  Augustine. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  their 
views,  were  united  in  the  belief,  that  an  unregenerate^  unsanctijied  person  is 
described  in  vii.  5 — ^25.  So  Origen,  TertuUian,  Chrysostora,  and  Theo- 
doret.  In  this  state  did  the  views  of  the  church  remain  down  to  the  time 
of  Augustine,  whose  first  opinion,  and  whose  change  of  it,  and  how  unne- 
cessary it  was  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  depravity  is  concerned,  have  already 
been  described. 

The  exegesis  of  Augustine,  however,  found  favor  in  the  churches  where 
his  sentiments  respecting  original  sin  were  received ;  and  prevailed  very 
extensively  and  for  a  long  time.  In  like  manner  with  him,  have  Anselm, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Spener,  Buddseus,  Koppe,  and  many  others,  explained  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  most  commentators  among  evangelical  Christians  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country,  have  followed  the  same  opinion. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  besides  all  the  ancient  Greek,  and  some  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  there  are  many  distinguished  men  who  have  defended  the  senti- 
ment which  has  been  above  exhibited.    Such  are  Erasmus,  Raphel,  Epis- 
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copius,  Limborch,  Turretin,  Le  Clerc,  Heumann,  Bucer,  Schomer,  Francke, 
G.  Arnold,  Bengcl,  Heinhard,  Storr,  Flatt,  Knapp,  Tholack,  and  (so  far  as 
I  kuow)  all  the  evangelical  commentators  of  the  present  time  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Most  of  the  English  Episcopal  charch,  also,  for  many 
years,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  English  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  divines,  have  adopted  the  same  interpretation.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion  among  intelligent  Christians,  about  the  passage  in  question;  as 
there  was  but  one  before  the  dispute  of  Augustine  with  Pelagios.  In  this 
respect  there  is  ground  of  trust,  that  the  ancient  and  modem  churches  will 
yet  fully  harmonize. 


EXCURSUS    VIII. 

On  Kriais  in  Rom.  viii.  19  (pp.  284 — ^286). 

Tholuck  argues  that  icriffis  means  the  material  creation  here ;  first,  from 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  predicates  which  are  assigned  to 
it;  and  secondly,  from  both  Jewish  and  Christian  belief  respecting  the 
renewal  of  the  natural  world  at  a  future. period. 

First  he  says,  that  the  more  usual  meaning  of  uriffis  is  the  natvural  world. 
That  this  is  not  so  in  the  New  Testament,  is  plain  from  the  examples  ad- 
duced in  the  commentary.  But  still,  that  the  world  may  very  naturally,  in 
itself  considered,  be  thus  employed  has  been  freely  conceded. 

His  next  argument  is,  that  oAr^  ri  Kriais  in  ver.  21,  indicates  a  descent 
from  the  noble  to  the  ignoble  part  of  creation ;  i.  e.,  o^^  17  leriais  indicates, 
that  "  Not  only  the  nobler  part  of  creation,  but  even  this  inferior  creation,  of 
which  he  is  now  speaking,  also  longs  for  a  disclosure  of  Uie  glory  which  is 
to  be  revealed." 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  such  an  exegesis  of  avrii  ^  Krltris  would  neces- 
sarily imply,  that  a  higher  and  nobler  ktIcis  had  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  context,  with  which  this  inferior  one  is  now  compared. 
The  expectation  of  the  nobler  part  of  creation  is  first  mentioned  in  ver.  23, 
vlo^falauf  aircKSex^j^fyoi,  The  force  of  cthr^  ^  ktIcis  must  therefore  bo 
made  out  in  another  way.  Paul  had  just  said,  ^  ktUtis  is  made  subject  to  a 
frail  and  perishing  state  (ytaTcuAnrri),  with  the  hope,  i.  e.,  in  a  condition  or  in 
curcumstances  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  hope,  that  koX  aurii  if  icrUns,  even 
this  very  same  crexjiure  may  be  freed^  etc.  Tholuck  does  not  seem  to  have 
noted,  that  the  expression  is  not  simply  avr^y  but  koX  ahr^ ;  which  necessa- 
rily refers  it  to  the  preceding  icrlais,  the  frail  and  perishing  lericts  which 
had  just  been  described,  and  precludes  any  implied  comparison  with  a  nobler 
icrlais,  which  indulged  the  like  hopes. 

A  third  reason  of  Tholuck  for  the  signification  which  he  here  assigns  for 
KTiais  is,  that  in  ycr.  22,  ir  a  o-  a  ^  icriffis  is  mentioned. 
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Bat  why  the  npostle  could  not  say  woura  rj  icriiris,  if  ho  meant  the  world 
of  rational  beings,  ju8t  as  well  as  he  could  if  he  meant  the  world  of  nature, 
I  am  not  aware ;  and  more  especially  so,  since  in  Mark  xvi.  15,  and  Col. 
1.  23,  this  very  expression  is  made  use  of  (irdxrri  rp  tcriaft  —  ii/  vdtrri  rg 
nrr/trffi)  in  order  to  denote  the  universality  of  the  rational  world. 

Finally,  Tholuck  avers  that  the  predicates  /jiaTau6rris  and  5ou\c/a  ttjs 
d>^opas  (^verses  20,  21,)  more  naturally  belong  to  the  material  creation. 

But  this  I  cannot  see.  Above  all,  I  cannot  see  it,  when  the  apostle  says, 
that  the  leria-is  uxis  made  subject  fjutTcu^nrrt,  ovx  iKouca,  not  vdunUirily^  not  of 
of  its  own  choice.  Does  this  belong  more  naturally,  then,  to  the  material 
than  the  rational  creation  '  Of  which  is  choice  more  naturally  predicated  1 
Then  again,  is  not  ixaraiSr'rfSt  a  frail  and  dt/ing  state,  as  easily  and  naturally 
to  be  pi^icated  of  men,  as  it  is  of  the  material  world  ?  And  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  not  the  latter  far  less  subject  to  narau^s  than  the  race  of  men  ? 
Comp,  ftarai&ryis  in  Eph.  iv.  17 — 19  ;  Rom.  i.  21,  seq.  Once  more,  is  not 
ZovXUa  T^f  tp^opaSf  the  bandage  of  a  mortal  or  perishing  condition^  as  naturaUy 
predicated  of  men  as  it  is  of  the  material  world  ?  Rather,  is  it  not  much 
moru  naturally  applied  to  human  beings,  than  it  is  to  the  world  in  which 
they  live?  So  Paul  seems  to  have  thought,  and  so  expressed  himself;  see 
^ood  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50.     Coinp.  2  Pet.  il  18,  19 ;  i.  4. 

None  of  the  reasons,  tlien,  assigned  by  Tholuck  for  the  exegesis  which 
he  defends,  that  are  drawn  from  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  seem  to  be 
well-grounded.  So  much  is  true,  viz.  that  the  usus  loquendi  in  itself  consid- 
ered would  admit  the  sense  which  hc.gives  to  Ktiffis.  But  that  the  exigenlia 
loci  renders  probable  this  meaning,  does  not  seem  in  any  good  degree  to  be 
made  out. 

We  come,  next,  to  the  second  class  of  reasons  assigned  by  Tholuck  in 
defence  of  his  inteipretation ;  viz.,  those  derived  from  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian belief,  respecting  the  renovation  of  the  natural  world  at  a  future  period. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  mainly  relied  on  are  2  Pet.  iii.  7 — 12;  Rev. 
xxi.  1 ;  Isai.  xi.  6,  seq.,  Ixv.  1 7,  seq. ;  Heb.  xiL  26,  seq.  Hints  of  the 
same  doctrine  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  Matt.  xiii.  38,  seq. ;  xix.  28, 
and  Acts  iii.  21. 

All  the  force  of  argument  from  these  and  the  like  passages  must  rest  on 
a  literal  interpretation  of  them.  But  how  can  passages  of  this  nature  be 
urged  as  having  a  literal  meaning,  after  reading  Rev.  xxi.,  and  xxii.  1 — 5  ? 
Or  if  this  does  not  satisfy  the  mind,  then  compare  passages  of  a  similar 
nature,  viz.,  those  which  have  respect  to  the  Messiah^s  kingdom  on  earth, 
his  spiritual  kingdom  before  the  end  of  time,  and  during  the  gathering  in 
of  his  saints.  What  immeasurable  absurdities  and  contradictions  must  be 
involved  in  a  literal  exegesis  here  ?  For  such  examples,  see  Bib.  Repos. 
Vol.  I.  p.  389  seq. 

I  have  a  difficulty,  also,  as  to  the  logical  commentary  of  the  passage,  pro- 
vided we  adopt  the  interpretation  defended  by  Tholuck.  Let  us  examine 
this  for  a  moment  The  apostle  begins  by  saying,  that  present  afflictions 
should  not  be  laid  to  heart  by  Christians,  because  of  the  future  glory  which 
is  reserved  for  them.    What  now  is  demanded,  in  order  that  liiis  should  be 
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believed,  and  that  Christians  should  regulate  their  thoughts  and  conduct  by- 
it?  Wliy  plainly  nothing  more  is  required,  than  that  they  should  cherish 
a  confirmed  belief  of  it,  a  steadfost  hope  that  such  glory  will  be  bestowed. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  in  ver.  25.  But  how  is  this  hope  to  be  animated 
and  supported  ?  Plainly  by  considerations  which  add  to  the  assurance, 
that  future  glory  is  in  prospect.  And  what  are  these  ?  They  are,  that 
God  has  enstamped  on  our  very  nature  the  desire  of  such  a  state,  and  thjxt 
he  has  placed  us  in  such  a  frail  and  dying  condition,  as  that  the  whole 
human  race  naturally  and  instinctively  look  to  such  a  state  and  hope  for  it. 
The  present  is  manifestly  a  state  of  trial ;  even  Christians,  who  have  the 
earnest  of  future  glory  within  themselves,  are  not  exempt  from  this.  But 
the  very  fjvct  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation,  naturally  points  to 
an  end  or  result  of  this.  And  what  is  such  an  end,  but  a  state  of  future 
happiness  ?  for  Iierc  happiness  in  a  higher  sense  is  not  to  bo  attained. 

But  suppose  now  that  the  material  world  is  that  which  sighs  after  and 
hopes  for  deliverance  from  its  present  frail  and  perishable  stat^i ;  has  this  a 
direct  l^earing  on  the  subject  in  question  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative ;  so  thought  Turretin,  as  his  notes  most  clearly  show.  But  then 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  it  by  way  of  implication ;  be- 
cause the  renovation  of  the  material  world  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  future  happiness  of  the  saints.  In  this  point  of  view  I  acknowledge 
it  would  not  be  irrelevant.  But  is  not  this  less  direct,  less  forcible,  less 
convincing,  than  the  appeal  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  which  every  human 
breast  is  conscious  1  Of  two  modes  of  exegesis,  either  of  which  is  possible, 
I  must  prefer  that  which  imparts  the  most  life  and  energy  to  the  reasoning 
and  argument  of  the  writer. 

I  have  another  substantial  diflBculty  with  the  interpretation  under  exam- 
ination. It  is  this :  if  icrlais  means  the  material  or  natural  world,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  avrol  r})u  airapxh^  '''^^  irvevnaros  fx^i^**  means  Christians  on 
the  other  (which  Tholuck  and  Flatt  both  avow),  then  here  is  a  lacuna  which 
cannot  well  be  imagined  or  accounted  for.  Christians  are  subject  to  a  frail 
and  dying  state,  but  are  looking  for  a  better  one ;  and  the  natural  world  is 
in  the  same  circumstances ;  but  the  world  of  men  in  general,  the  world 
of  rational  beings  who  are  not  regenerate,  have  no  concern  or  interest  in 
all  this ;  they  are  not  even  mentioned.  Can  it  be  supposed  now,  that  the 
apostle  has  made  such  an  important,  unspeakably  important,  omission  as 
tliis,  in  such  a  discourse  and  in  such  a  connection  ?  The  natural^  physical 
world  brought  into  the  account,  but  the  world  of  perishing  men  left  out  I  I 
must  have  confirmation  "strong  as  proof  from  holy  writ,"  to  make  me 
adopt  an  interpretation  that  offers  such  a  manifest  incongruity. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  not  regarding  as  weighty  the  arguments  offered 
by  the  advocates  of  the  interpretation  I  am  examining ;  and  such  are  my 
positive  grounds  for  rejecting  it. 

I  come,  at  last,  to  the  interpretation  which  I  have  supposed  above  to  be 
the  correct  and  proper,  viz ,  that  Krivis  most  probably  means  men,  mankind 
in  general^  as  stated  above,  No.  2,  b.  That  such  an  interpretation  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  U8U8  loquendi,  is  dear  from  the  statement  there  made.     It  onlj 
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renuunSy  then,  to  inquire,  whether  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  passage  in 
which  the  word  ttanebf  and  whether  it  can  be  vindicated  from  the  oftjcctiom  made 
to  it.  In  pefcience  to  the  former  point,  sec  the  commentary  on  this  verse, 
and  in  reference  to  the  latter,  see  Bib.  Repos.  as  quoted  above. 


EXCURSUS    IX. 

On  Bom.  viiL  28,  rois  narii  vp6^<rw  KXrrrois  oZtri.  (p.  296.) 

The  difficulty  arising  from  this  passage,  and  the  temptation  to  deny  or  ob- 
scnre  what  I  must  believe  to  be  its  plain  and  inevitable  meaning,  are  both 
suggested  by  the  following  question :  "  How  can  God  have  had  an  eternal 
purpose  as  to  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  yet  men  be  free  agents,  free 
even  in  the  matter  of  their  own  repentance  and  conversion  V  It  will  not 
be  expected,  of  course,  that  I  should  here  discuss  at  length  a  metaphysical 
question,  which  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  more  than  4000  years  have 
not  settled ;  for  in  every  age  and  nation,  where  religious  inquiries  have  been 
pursued,  the  difficulty  before  us  has  for  substance  presented  itself  to  the  minds 
of  thinking  men.  One  may  say  that  three  parties  exist,  and  perhaps  have 
in  every  age  existed,  in  respect  to  it;  viz.,  (1)  Those  who  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  fatality y  and  therefore  deny  the  proper  free  agency  of  man.  (2) 
Those  who  deny  the  divine  decrees  or  eternal  purposes  of  God,  and  make  in 
effect  a  kind  of  independent  agency  of  man.  (3)  Those  who  believe  both 
in  the  divine  foreknowledge,  purpose,  or  decree  (for  the  difference  between 
these  is  in  name  only,  not  in  reality),  and  also  in  the  entire  free  agency  of 
man.  Among  this  latter  class,  I  would  choose  my  lot.  The  Scriptures 
seem  to  me  plainly  to  hold  forth  both  of  these  doctrines.  Yea,  so  far  are 
the  sacred  writers  from  apprehending  any  inconsistency  in  tliem,  that  they 
bring  them  both  forward  (i.e.,  divine  agency  and  purpose,  and  human  agency 
and  purpose)  at  one  and  the  same  time,  not  seeming  even  to  apprehend  that 
any  one  will  speculate  on  them  so  as  to  make  out  any  contradiction.    For 

example :  Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cruci- 
fied and  slain ; "  i.  e.,  the  determinate  counsel  (&purfi4irri  fiovX-fi)  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God  did  not  render  the  hands  of  the  Jews  less  wicked,  who 
crucified  the  Saviour.  Of  course  they  must  have  acted  in  a  voluntary  man- 
ner, i.  e.,  as  agents  altogether  free;  for  a  sin  involuntary^  i.  e.,  without 
consent  of  the  will,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  so  far  as  moral  turpitude  is 
concerned. 

Again ;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling ;  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  wiU  and  to  doy  of  his  good  plea- 
Bure ;"  t.  €.,  the  very  ground  on  which  I  urge  diligence  in  the  matter  of 
your  Christian  duties  ia,  that  God  helps  you  both  to  mil  and  to  do, 

40* 
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These  are  a  specimen  of  the  philosophy  (if  I  may  so  speak)  with  which 
the  Bible  is  full.  The  attributes  of  an  omniscient  God,  his  designs,  his  yeiy 
nature,  prove  that  he  must  have  purposes ;  and  such  as  will  not  be  frustrated. 
Prediction  or  prophecy  proves  this,  and  puts  it  beyond  all  rational  contradic- 
tion. Is  it  uncertain,  whether  what  the  prophets  of  God  have  foretold  will 
come  to  pass  1  Yet  are  not  the  men  by  whom  the  things  foretold  are  brought 
to  pass,  free  agents  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  just  as  they  were  in  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Lord  of  glory  1 

But  you  will  ask :  *  How  is  this  ?  *  To  which  I  answer  at  once ;  I  do  not 
know.  The  manner  in  which  God's  purposes  are  consistent  with  free  agency, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  fact  that  they  are  consistent,  I  do  know; 
because  I  am  conscious  of  being  a  free  agent ;  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  I  am 
of  my  own  existence.  I  am  equally  ceitain  that  God  is  omniscient,  and  has 
always  been  so ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  allvays  perfectly  known  every 
thing  that  will  take  place.  If  he  knew  it  with  certainty  (and  if  he  did  not, 
then  he  did  not  know  it  at  all),  then  is  it  uncertain  whether  it  will  take  place  ? 
And  if  it  is  certain,  then  how  does  this  differ  from  what  is  said  to  he  decreed? 
The  name  decree,  indeed,  seems  to  have  carried  along  with  it  a  kind  of  terror 
to  many  minds ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  implies  neither  more  nor  less  than 
divine  purpose  or  divine  will.  And  can  it  be,  that  sober-minded  Christians 
will,  on  reflection,  maintain  that  there  is  no  divine  purpose  or  will  ? 

To  all  the  arguments  adduced  from  such  a  statement  of  facts  to  prove  the 
doctrine  o(  fatalism,  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  fact  itself  disproves  this ;  for 
we  are  conscious  of  being  free  agents.  The  Scriptures  disprove  this :  for 
they  everywhere  treat  men  as  free  agents.  And  this  is  enough ;  for  these  are 
the  two  highest  possible  sources  of  proof,  and  with  these  we  ought  to  rest 
satisfied.  As  to  the  question :  How  is  our  free  agency  made  to  consist  with 
God's  eternal  purposes  ?  I  have  said  nothing :  for  I  know  notliing.  How 
ten  thousand  thousand  other  things,  which  I  believe,  and  which  all  men  be- 
lieve, can  be  true  or  take  place,  no  one  in  the  present  world  knows,  or  ever 
will  know,  anything ;  e.  g.,  How  do  heat,  moisture,  and  earth  make  one  plant 
green  and  another  red,  one  nutritive  and  another  poisonous,  in  the  very  same 
bed  of  earth  ?  yet  we  all  believe  the  fact  that  they  do. 

Who  can  show  it  to  be  absurd,  now,  that  God  should  have  had  an  eternal 
purpose,  and  yet  man  bo  a  free  agent  f  Does  the  certain  knowledge  we  now 
have  of  a  past  event,  destroy  the  free  agency  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
bringing  about  that  event  ?  Did  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  same  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  their  free  agency  1  And  as  to  fi«e  agency  itself;  cannot 
God  make  a  creature  in  his  own  image,  fr^e  like  himself,  rational  like  himself, 
the  originator  of  tlioughts  and  volitions  like  himself  ?  Can  this  be  disproved  ? 
The  fact  that  we  are  dependent  beings,  will  not  prove  that  we  may  not  h^free 
agents  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed,  —  free 
in  a  sense  like  to  that  in  which  God  himself,  as  a  rational  being,  is  free.  Kor 
will  this  establish  any  contingency  or  uncertainty  of  events,  in  the  universe. 
Could  not  God  as  well  foresee  what  would  be  the  free  and  voluntary  thought 
of  men,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  which  he  should  give  them,  as  he 
could  foresee  thoughts  and  volitions  which  would  proceed  from  tho  operation 
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of  external  causes  upon  them  ?  Until  this  can  be  denied  on  the  ground  of 
rcajson  and  argument,  the  sentiment  in  question  is  not  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  introducing  the  doctrine  of  casual  contingency  or  uncertainty  into 
tlie  plans  of  the  divine  mind. 

I  only  add,  that  when  we  say,  *God  has  had  an  eternal  purpose  in  respect 
to  tliose  wiio  are  called'  (and  the  apostle  does  say  this,  £ph.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  9),  we  speak  hy^paicondi^s.  With  God  there  is  no  time.  'A  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.*  With  him  it  is  an 
ETERNAL  NOW,  as  it  has  often  and  forcibly  been  expressed.  So  the  expres- 
sions, ra.F.-destination,  TORE-ordinatioHj  etc.,  strictly  speaking,  arc  anthropo- 
pathic.  *  Non  TRX-videntia,  sed  TRO-fidejitia  potius  dicitur,'  says  Boethius, 
De  consol.  Philos.  i.  5.  prop.  6.  If  God  has  any  purposes,  they  are  eternal. 
We  must,  then,  either  deny  that  he  has  any  purposes,  or  else  admit  their 
eternal  existence ;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  Kkrrrol  Karh  vp6^faiv  are  truly 
such  as  the  apostle  describes  them  to  be  in  the  sequel  of  chap.  viii. 


EXCURSUS   X. 

On  Rom.  viii.  28—30.  [p.  295,  sq.] 

On  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  from  the  paragraph  in  verses  28  —  30, 
I  shall  not  comment  at  large  in  this  place ;  but  I  cannot  pass  by  the  subject 
without  making  a  few  remarks. 

That  man  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  God,  and  yet  be  a  free  agent  at 
the  same  time,  presents,  it  has  been  often  asserted,  an  impossibility,  an  ab- 
surdity, a  contradiction  of  terms,  a  scheme  of  fatalism,  etc.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  mere  disciple  of  Naturalism,  who  sets  revelation  entirely  aside,  but 
allows  the  natural  perfections  of  the  Grodhead  (among  which  are  omniscience 
and  omnipotence),  falls  into  the  very  same  difficulties  inevitably,  which  he 
puts  solely  to  the  account  of  Revelation.  If  there  be  a  God,  a  Creator,  al- 
mighty and  omniscient,  then  we  are  perfectly  and  entirely  dependent  on  him ; 
from  everlasting  moreover,  he  has  known  all  that  we  are  and  shall  be ;  he 
has  known  this  with  absolute  certainty ;  and  if  so,  then  what  wo  are  and  shall 
be  is  T\ot  fortuitous.  This  the  disciple  of  nature  can  no  more  deny,  tlian  the 
disciple  of  revelation.  And  this  involves  at  once  all  the  real  difficulties 
which  are  charged  to  the  account  of  those  who  believe  in  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple allegations  of  the  passage  before  us. 

Once  admit  the  idea  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Creator,  and  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  dependence  and  free  agency  comes  up  of  course ; 
and  it  bears  equally,  moreover,  on  every  system  which  admits  this  truth.  It 
is  wonderful  that  this  should  not  be  more  extensively  seen  and  felt  by  writers, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  all  difficulties  of  this  nature  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  favor  the  sentiments  of  Calvin. 
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After  all,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine 
in  qu<»tion,  it  arises  only  from  reasoning  analogically  in  respect  to  tite  laws  and 
qualities  of  matter  and  those  of  mind.  In  a  piece  of  physical  machinery,  every 
motion  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  motion  and  mechanical  power, 
and  all  necessarily  according  to  the  contrivance  of  the  mechanist ;  i. «.,  the 
laws  of  matter  and  motion  remaining  the  same,  the  resnlt  which  is  calcu- 
lated upon  is  necessary;  and  it  is  always  the  samcy  for  there  is  no  volition  in 
the  machine,  nothing  to  resist,  alter,  or  modify  the  inflnence  to  which  it  is 
subjected. 

Kot  so  in  the  world  of  immaterial  and  spiritual  being.  Man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  therefore  he  has  a  free  agency  like  to  that  of  his  Maker. 
From  its  very  nature,  this  free  agency  is  incapable  of  mechanical  control 
Motives,  arguments,  inducements  may  move,  convince,  persuade ;  but  they 
cannot  control  by  a  necessity  like  that  in  the  world  of  matter.  That  they 
cannot,  is  owing  to  the  very  nature  itself  fA  a  free  agent,  who  is  no  longer 
free,  if  he  have  no  ultimate  choice  and  power  of  his  own.  The  Bible  every- 
where ascribes  such  a  power  to  man.  He  resists  light,  knowledge,  persua- 
sion ;  he  remains  unmoved  (at  least  undetermined)  by  all  the  motives  drawn 
from  earth,  heaven,  and  hell ;  he  resists  and  grieves  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
self. Such  are  the  representations  of  the  Scripture.  Is  this  representation 
truth  or  fiction  ?  Which  is  the  same  as  to  ask :  Are  men  iafact  free  agents, 
or  only  so  in  name  and  appearance  t 

That  they  are  in  fact  fVee,  is  what  I  believe.  Nor  can  I  be  persuaded,  that 
illustrations  of  free  agency  drawn  from  the  material  world,  are  in  any  toler- 
able measure  apposite  to  our  subject.  Our  souls  are  spirit,  not  matter.  They 
are  like  the  God  who  made  them ;  not  like  the  dust  on  which  we  tread.  All 
arguments,  then,  drawn  from  cause  or  causation  and  effect  in  the  material 
world,  and  applied  to  the  subject  of  spiritual  agency  and  influence,  are 
wrongly  applied,  and  cannot  serve  to  cast  anything  but  darkness  on  this 
deeply  interesting  subject  All  the  deductions  in  respect  to  fatalism  more- 
over, which  are  made  out  and  charged  upon  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
God's  foreknowledge  and  eternal  purposes,  are  made  out  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning which  has  its  basis  in  material  analogies.  A  regular,  necessitous, 
mechanical  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  altogether  like  that  in  the  world 
of  nature,  is  predicated  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes  or  decrees ;  and 
then  the  charge  of  fsitalism  and  absurdity  of  course  follows.  Let  those  who 
would  avoid  this  take  good  care,  then,  not  to  reason  about  spirit  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  about  matter. 

Can  any  one  prove,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  not  inflnence  liie  human 
mind,  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  its  entire  free  agency — influence 
it  to  accept  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  become  trvupop^s  rov  viov  xov  ^wO  ? 
He  can  no  more  do  this,  than  he  can  prove  that  one  man  cannot  influence 
another,  without  impairing  his  freedom  of  action ;  an  event  which  takes 
place  every  hour,  and  in  all  parts  of  this  lower  world.  Above  all,  who  can 
show  that  truth  can  inflnence  men  while  they  remain  free,  and  yet  that  the 
Spirit,  ^ho  is  the  author  of  all  truth,  cannot  operate  as  effectually  and  with 
as  little  interference  with  fiee  agency,  as  the  truth  which  he  has  revealed  1 
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So  little  foandation  is  there  for  the  charge  of  fatalism,  against  the  doctrine 
of  divine  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men ! 

Those  wlio  are  saved  ^ee/y  repent, /ree/y  believe,  ^rce/y  accept  the  terms 
of  salvation.  AVhy  can  they  not  be  as  free  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
as  thev  are  under  the  influence  of  tlie  truth  which  he  has  revealed  ?  And 
none  but  penitents  will  be  saved.  There  is  no  room  then  to  say,  that  a  belief 
in  the  divine  eternal  purposes  makes  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a 
man  lives  a  virtuous  and  holy  life  or  not,  and  that  if  he  is  to  be  saved,  he 
will  be  saved,  let  him  do  what  he  may.  The  plain  and  certain  truth  is,  that 
he  '  is  not  to  be  saved  '  unless  he  become  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
that  without  holiness  no  man  shaU  see  the  Lord.  This  is  God's  everlasting  pur- 
pose, his  eternal  decree ;  and  sooner  than  this  can  be  violated,  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away.  All  accusations  of  such  a  nature,  then,  against  the 
doctrine  in  question,  properly  understood,  are  ungrounded  and  unjust. 

In  regard  to  the  dispute  whether  God  vpoe^purc  tows  kKtitovs,  from  his  mere 
good  pieasurey  or  from  b.  foresight  of  their  faith  and  good  works ;  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  paragraph  of  the  epistle  which  is  under  consideration  does  not 
decide  on  this.  So  far  the  question  seems  to  be  fully  settled,  by  other  texts 
of  Scripture,  viz.,  that  the  merit  or  cbedience  of  the  kXhtoI  was  not  the  ground 
or  reason  of  their  regeneration  and  sanctification.  This  would  be  assuming 
that  holiness  existed  before  it  did  exist ;  that  it  was  the  ground  of  that  which 
it  followed  only  as  a  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand ;  as  to  the  decretum  absolutum,  as  it  has  been  called,  viz., 
the  determination  that  the  kXiitoI  should  be  saved,  irrespectively  of  their 
character  and  actions,  one  cannot  well  see  how  this  is  to  be  made  out.  So 
much  must  be  true,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  regenerated,  sanctified,  or  saved, 
on  account  of  merit ;  all  is  of  grace,  pure  grace.  If  this  be  all  that  any  one 
means  by  the  decretum  absdutum,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  made 
to  it.  But  on  the  other  hand ;  as  God  is  omniscient,  and  therefore  must  know 
every  part  of  every  man's  character,  through  all  stages  of  his  being ;  as  all 
things,  in  their  fullest  extent,  must  have  always  been  naked  and  open  to  his 
view ;  so  we  cannot  once  imagine,  that  any  decree  or  purpose  in  respect  to 
the  K\riroi  can  have  been  made  irrespectively  of  their  whole  character.  Such 
an  irrespection  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  is  impossible.  God  has  never  deter- 
mined, and  from  his  holy  nature  never  can  determine  to  save  any  except  such 
as  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  All  stands  or  falls  together.  A  de- 
cretum absolutum,  i,  c,  a  decree  which  should  separate  these,  or  have  no 
regard  to  thtese,  would  be  a  different  one  from  that  which  the  apostle  has 
stated*;  and  I  may  add,  diflferent  from  what  we  can  ever  imagine  to  be  pos- 
sible. 

To  what  purpose,  then,  can  disputes  on  such  a  question  be  raised  or  fos- 
tered ?  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  church,  had  there  been  no  occasion  in 
times  past  to  mourn  over  them !  It  is  truly  important  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  revealed,  from  that  which  is  not ;  and  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
one,  and  dismiss  the  other.  "  Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God ; 
but  things  revealed  to  us  and  our  children." 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  phrase,  God  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure^  is  very 
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liable  to  be  misimderstood  and  perrerted,  as  it  often  has  been,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  ever  introduced  into  the  technology  of  religion. 
My  own  apprehension  is,  that  most  of  those  who  employ  it,  use  it  merely 
to  signify  urithotU  regard  to  merit,  without  being  induced  by  considerations  of 
wteritorious  obedience.  In  this  sense,  as  applied  to  God  in  respect  to  his 
purposes  of  renewing  and  sanctifying  sinners,  it  is  strictly  true.  Merit  they 
have  not;  obedience  they  exhibit  not,  while  in  their  unrenewed  and  un- 
sanctified  state.  Bat  then  die  phrase  is  often  understood  as  conveying  the 
idea,  that  God,  in  a  way  merdjf  arbitrary ,  i.  e.,  without  any  good  reasons 
whatever,  did  choose  some  to  everlasting  life.  This  can  never  be  true  at 
all ;  no,  not  in  any  sense  whatever.  All  that  can  ever  be  true  is,  that  God 
kas  done  this  wkHe  ike  reasons  are  entirdy  unknown  to  us.  He  surely  never 
did  and  never  will  determine  or  do  any  thing,  without  the  highest  and  beU 
reasons ;  although  be  may  not  unfold  them  to  us. 

'  How,'  it  is  asked, '  can  God  have  determined  from  eternity  who  are  to 
be  saved,'  t.  «.,  whom  he  will  efiectually  call,  and  justify,  and  sanctify,  and 
bring  to  glory,  and  yet  men  be  free  to  dioose  or  refuse  salvation  ?  And  the 
difficulty  in  all  this  is,  that  diey  suppose  a  regular  concatenation  of  causes 
and  influence  must  be  arranged  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  will  just  as 
mechanically  and  certainly  bring  about  the  end,  as  that  gravitation  will 
make  a  stone  fall  to  the  earth.  They  jcnn,  with  all  this  transfer  of  physical 
causation  and  effect  over  to  spiritual  things,  the  idea,  that  regard  to  the 
character  or  efforts  of  those  who  are  saved  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  question ; 
and  then  they  make  out  in  their  own  minds,  die  idea  of  fatalism,  an  undis- 
tingaishing  fatalism,  which  acts  thus  and  so,  merely  because  it  chooses  to 
do  this  or  that,  without  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  whatever.  And 
taking  such  a  view  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  of  course  they  think 
it  very  reasonable  to  reject  it 

In  answer  to  all  this  it  may  be  said  (1 ),  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  im- 
agine a  case  in  which  God  can  be  supposed  not  to  have  before  him  the  whole 
of  every  individual  character  of  those  who  belong  to  the  jcXitto^-  C2)  All 
that  the  Scripture  teaches  in  regard  to  the  ground  or  reason  of  his  purpose 
of  mercy  towards  these,  is,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  merit  or  desert  in 
them ;  they  are  regenerated,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  through  grace,  grace 
only ;  "  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast."  Farther  than  this  nega- 
tive assertion,  the  Scripture  does  not  go ;  and  ?rho  knows  any  thing  man 
tlian  what  is  revealed  concerning  it  1  (3)  The  Bible,  and  experience,  and 
reason,  all  unite  in  giving  testimony  of  the  highest  kind  which'  the  human 
mind  can  receive,  that  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  God,  men  in  fact 
are  free  agents ;  firee  in  all  their  spiritual  exercises,  as  well  as  any  others : 
and  what  is  thus  in  fad  conciliated  or  harmonized,  cannot  in  its  own  nature 
be  contradictory  or  absurd.  (4)  The  eternal  purpose  of  God  is  no  more  in 
the  way  of  free  agency,  than  his  present  purpose ;  for  his  present  purpose  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  his  eternal  one,  and  his  eternal  one  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  present  one.  With  him  there  is  one  eternal  now  ;  and  all 
ideas  of  causation,  and  concatenation  of  causes  and  influence,  drawn  from 
sensible  objects  that  are  temporary  and  successive,  only  serve  to  mislead  the 
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mind  in  regard  to  God,  when  they  are  applied  to  him.  (5)  All  the  diffi- 
culties whicli  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  bo  raised  in  regard  to  the  foreoT' 
dination  or  decree  of  God,  concentre  at  last  in  one  single  point,  viz.,  How 
can  a  creature  be  perfectly  dependent,  entirely  under  the  control  and  witliin 
the  power  of  another,  and  yet  be  free  f  And  all  the  difficulty  here  comes 
at  last  upon  the  how ;  it  lies  not  in  the  fact ;  for  the  fact  Umt  such  is  the 
case,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  exjKjrience. 
Now  as  this  how  lies  equally  in  the  way  of  all  who  admit  the  existence 
of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Creator  —  I  say  equally  in  the  way  of  all 
such,  for  this  is  plainly  the  case  unless  they  are  fatalists  —  and  since,  more- 
over, this  question  is  plainly  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable  to  declaim  against  those  who  admit  that 
the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge  implies  of  course  divine  purpose ;  and 
that  divine  purpose  must  have  been  always  the  same,  inasmuch  as  God  is 
immutable,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  At  any  rate,  no 
arguments  of  an  a  priori  nature  can  serve  to  set  aside  the  plain,  direct,  in- 
evitable meaning  of  the  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  seq.  Nor  if  it  presents  a 
difficulty  can  we  free  ourselves  from  this,  even  if  we  reject  revelation.  A 
God  almighty  and  omniscient,  and  a  creature  frail  and  entirely  dependent, 
and  yet  free,  always  and  every  where  present  the  same  paradox  to  the 
human  understanding.  The  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Theist,  are 
obliged  to  encounter  it,  in  common  with  the  Christian  of  strict  creed  and 
principles. 
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On  Eom.  ix.  17,  els  ahrh  toOto  i^'fryeipd  <re  (p.  333). 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  entire  assertion,  the  words  of  which  we 
have  thus  considered  in  the  commentary  ?  Does  it  mean  that  God  did 
actively  and  by  his  immediate  influence  on  the  heart  or  mind  of  Pharaoh, 
excite  him  or  rouse  him  up  to  do  evil,  i.  e.,  to  continue  obstinate  and  re- 
bellious against  himself?  Or  that  God  had  excited  or  roused  him  up  by 
the  various  plagues  sent  on  him  and  his  people,  so  that  his  opposition  to  let- 
ting the  people  of  Israel  go  had  become  more  active  and  more  bitter?  The 
first  of  these  meanings  is  the  one  which  it  is  said  some  writers  have  ven- 
tured to  give.  E.  g.,  Augustine,  (de  GratiA  et  lib.  Arbit.  c.  21 ) :  His  et 
talibus  testimoniis  Scripturarum  satis  manifestatur  operari  Deum  in  cordibus 
hominum  ad  inclinandas  eorum  vduptates  quocumque  voluerit,  sive  ad  bona  pro 
sua  misericordid  sive  ad  mala  pro  mentis  eorum,  etc.  So  Gomar,  as  repre- 
sented by  Hales  :  "  Not  unjustly  docs  Grod  condemn  the  sinner,  for  he  has 
ordained  the  means  of  condemnation  [i.  e.,  sin] ;  so  that  he  condemns  no 
one,  without  having  first  plunged  him  into  sin." —  Golden  Remains^  p.  435, 
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ed.  1688.  Augustine  says,  more  expressly  and  fully  than  above,  on  the 
verse  before  us :  Excitavi  te  ut  contumacius  resistcres,  non  tantum  permit- 
tendo,  sed  multa  etiam  tarn  iktus  quam  foris  oi>erando.  So  Anselm,  as 
quoted  by  Tholuck :  Cum  malus  esses,  prodigiis  quasi  sopitum  excitaW,  ut 
in  malitia  persisteres  atque  detenor  Jieres.  After  quoting  this  passage,  Tho- 
luck exclaims :  *'  Is  it  God  or  the  devil  who  speaks  thus  ?  "  And  on  the 
other  passages  just  quoted  he  says :  "  Can  God  speak  thus  to  man  [viz.  can 
he  say  what  these  comments  represent  him  as  saying  ?]  then  woe  to  us  !  for 
we  are  mere  dwarfs  in  the  hands  of  an  irresistible  Cyclops,  created  and 
dashed  in  pieces  at  his  pleasure."  And  again :  "  Then  have  Satan  and 
God  exchanged  offices.  Grod  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour;  and  Satan  exults  that  the  almighty,  from  whose  hand 
none  caa  escape,  places  at  his  disposal  the  victims  of  his  vengeance."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  is  just  what  pantheism  would  exult  in,  viz., 
that  pantheism  which  abolishes  all  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 

These  expressions,  it  must  be  admitted,  bear  very  hardly  on  such  men  as 
Augustine,  Anselm,  Calvin,  Beza,  P.  Martyr,  Paraeus,  Gomar,  and  many 
others.  Yet  so  much  must  we  concede,  viz.,  that  the  Scriptures  not  only 
teach  us  Grod's  entire  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  the  freedom  of  man  in  sinning, 
but  they  do  also,  in  so  many  words,  assert  that  "  God  cannot  bo  tempted 
with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed,"  James  i.  13,  14.  With  this 
unequivocal  assertion  of  an  apostle  before  our  eyes,  an  assertion  bearing 
du'ectly  on  the  specific  point  of  internal  excitement  to  do  evil,  we  ought  not  to 
take  any  position  which  maintains  that  God  operated  directly  on  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Pharaoh,  in  order  to  harden  him  and  make  him  more 
desperate. 

God  does  not  permit  wicked  men  to  say  truly  that  such  is  the  case,  in 
respect  to  his  dealings  with  them.  Thus  he  says  to  the  Jews  :  "  Will  ye 
steal,  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  bum  incense 
to  Baal,  and  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  know  not ;  and  come  and 
stand  before  me  in  this  house  . . .  and  say :  We  are  delivered  [r,3V':;^D,  we  are 
reserved]  to  do  all  these  abominations?  "  Jer.  vii.  9,  10.  Nay,  tlie  Scrip- 
ture directly  decides,  that  there  may  be  a  "  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God  "  respecting  a  thing  which  is  exceedingly  sinful,  and  yet 
that  those  who  are  agents  in  bringing  it  about  may  be  altogether  voluntary 
and  guilty,  Acts  ii.  23.  Guilti/  or  wicked  they  could  not  be,  unless  they 
were  voluntary  agents. 

But  having  advanced  thus  far,  we  must  go  still  farther  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  as  to  the  point  in  question.  This  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
considenate  and  extensive  survey  of  the  usus  loquendi  in  the  Scriptures,  witli 
reference  to  God  as  the  author  of  all  things.  There  is  a  sense,  in  wliich  he 
is  the  author  of  all  things,  yea,  of  all  actions.  He  has  created  all  things. 
Under  his  control,  and  by  his  direction  and  power,  they  come  into  exist- 
ence. None  but  atheists  will  deny  this.  He  continues  to  hold  them  all 
under  his  control,  /.  e.,  he  governs  the  universe  ;  and  in  him  "  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."    He  directs  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
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own  will ;  t.  €..  he  so  guides  and  controls  all  things,  all  events,  all  creatures 
and  their  actions,  as  finally  to  accomplish  his  own  blessed  and  glorious  pur- 
poses, both  of  mercy  and  justice. 

The  moment  we  admit  him  to  he  an  omniscient  and  oinnif>otent  Go<l,  that 
moment  we  admit  that  he  must  have  foreseen  from  eternity  (lU  the  actions 
of  his  creatures,  all  their  thoughts  and  affections  and  wishes  and  desires. 
"We  cannot  deny  that,  foreseeing  all  tlieso  with  all  their  consequences,  ho 
brought  them  into  being,  and  placed  them  (for  surely  it  was  he  who  ordered 
their  lot)  in  circumstances,  where  he  knew  they  would  act  as  he  had  fore- 
seen they  would.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this,  without  denying  tlie  omnis- 
cience of  God,  and  his  immutability. 

Now  the  Scripture  most  evidently  admits  and  inculcates  all  these  truths. 
Such  being  the  fact,  there  is  plainly  a  sense  in  which  all  things  and  events 
may  be  ascribed  to  God.  'Re  foreknew  them  ;  and  his  creating  and  govern- 
ing and  controlling  power  renders  it  certain  that  they  will  come  to  pass ;  for 
how  could  he  foreknow  what  is  uncertain  ?  Accordingly,  the  Bible  declares 
that  *  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God.'  Nay  it  goes  farther 
than  this ;  however  we  may  stumble  at  the  expressions,  or  revolt  at  the 
sentiment.  It  ascribes  evil,  yea,  moral  evil,  to  God  in  some  sense  or  other ; 
an  assertion  which  must  not  be  hazarded  without  proof,  and  which  shall 
be  supported  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  examples.  Let  the  reader  now 
torn  to  the  following  passages  and  attentively  consider  them ;  viz.,  2  Sam. 
zii.  11,  xvi.  10;  1  Elings,  xxii.  22 ;  Josh.  xi.  20;  Ps.  cv.  25;  1  Kings  xi. 
23 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 .  Let  him  next  examine  the  texts  which  declare  that 
God  hardened  the  heart  of  one  and  another ;  e,  g.^  of  Pharaoh,  Exod.  vii. 
13,  ix.  12,  X.  1,  20,  27,  xi.  10,  xiv.  8;  Bom.  ix.  18;  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  Deut.  ii.  30;  of  the  Israelites,  Isai.  bciii.  17;  John  xii.  40. 
"Who  can  read  such  texts  as  these,  and  so  many,  and  yet  aver  that  the 
Scripture  teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  God 
hardens  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

But  the  great  question  yet  remains.  Does  God  do  this  in  such  a  way, 
t.  c,  is  he  so  concerned  in  it,  and  only  so  concerned,  that  man's  free  agency 
is  still  left  entire,  and  so  that  all  the  moral  blame  of  his  sins  is  to  be  attril>- 
uted  solely  to  him  ?  This  question  we  may  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Bible  does  indeed  speak  of  Grod  as  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  in  some 
sense  or  other.  In  what  sense,  is  not  specifically  said,  although  it  is  very 
plainly  implied.  That  he  does  this  in  the  way  of  direct  influence  on  the 
heart  or  mind,  seems  to  be  unequivocally  denied  in  James  i.  13,  14.  That 
what  we  are  allowed  to  attribute  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  hardening  of  the 
heart,  cannot  be  any  thing  which  takes  away  the  criminality  and  guilt  of 
men,  nor  any  thing  which  in  any  measure  abridges  the  entire  freedom  of 
their  own  actions,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  vmters  often  and 
everywhere  ascribe  the  hardening  of  the  heart  to  the  wicked  themsdves.  So, 
expressly,  in  respect  to  Pharaoh,  Exod.  viii.  15,  32,  ix.  34 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  6 ; 
in  respect  to  others,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13  ;  Ps.  xcv.  8 ;  Pro  v.  xxviii.  14  ;  Job 
ix.  4 ;  and  so  of  hardening  the  neck,  which  for  substance  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, 2  Kings  xvii.  14  j  Jer.  vii.  26,  xix.  15 ;  Prov.  xxix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  16, 

^1 
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17,  29.  In  odier  expresskms  the  passive  voice  onlj  is  made  use  of,  without 
desigmiting  any  agent :  e.  g.y  £^od.  TiL  22,  TiiL  19,  ix.  7,  35,  et  alibL 

With  these  texts  may  be  compared  IsaL  vi.  10,  where  the  prophet  is  bid 
to  go  and  make  the  heart  of  the  people  stupid,  their  ears  heavy,  and  to  close  up 
their  eves.  Kead  now  the  comments  <m  diis,  in  Matt.  xiiL  15;  l^iark  iv. 
12;  John  xiL  40;  Acts  xxviiL  26,  27.  A  comparison  of  these  is  replete 
with  instruction ;  for  in  IsaL  vL  10,  the  prophet  is  represented  as  hardening 
the  Jews  because  he  declares  to  them  the  divine  word,  and  they,  hearing 
and  rejecting  it,  became  more  hardened.  In  John  xiL  40,  God  is  repns 
sented  as  hardening  their  heart  (which  seems  also  to  be  implied  in  Mark  iv. 
12) ;  while  in  Matt.  xiii.  15  and  Acts  xxviiL  26, 27,  the  plain  and  necessary 
implication  is,  that  the  Jews  hardened  their  own  hearts.  Here  then  is  one 
and  the  same  case,  which  is  represented  in  three  different  ways.  ( 1 )  The 
prophet  hardens  the  Jews.  (2)  God  does  the  same  thing.  (3)  The  Jew- 
ish people  do  it  themselves.  Ls  all  this  true ;  or  is  one  part  contradictory  to 
another  ?  We  may  safely  answer  i  it  \b  aU  true.  The  prophet  is  said  to 
harden  the  Jiearts  of  the  Jews,  merely  because  he  is  the  instrument  of  deliver- 
ing messages  to  them ;  while  they,  in  consequence  of  abusing  these,  be- 
come more  hardened  and  guilty.  God  hardens  their  hearts,  in  that  by  his 
providence  he  sustains  them  in  life,  upholds  the  use  of  all  their  powers, 
causes  the  prophets  to  warn  and  reprove  them,  and  places  them  in  circum- 
stances where  they  must  receive  these  warnings  and  reproofs.  Under  this 
arrangement  of  his  Providence  they  become  more  hardened  and  wicked. 

In  this  sense,  and  in  this  only,  do  the  Scriptures  seem  to  affirm  that  he  is 
concerned  with  the  hardening  of  men's  hearts. 

The  Jews  hardened  their  own  hearts,  inasmuch  as  they  freely  and  volun- 
tarily abused  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  which  the  providence  and 
mercy  of  God  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  thus  became  more  stupid  and 
corrupt. 

Surely  no  one  will  say  that  the  prophet  (Isai.  vi.  10)  hardens  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews,  by  direct  and  positive  influence  upon  them.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, then,  when  it  is  declared  that  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  this  was  done  by  direct  and  positive  influence. 
That  it  is  not  necessary,  can  be  made  clear  from  the  following  illustration 
of  Scripture  usage.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  it  is  said,  The  Lord  moved  (rjc^i) 
David  to  go  and  number  Israel,  etc.,  which,  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  and  with  the  views  that  David  had,  was  a  great  sin  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  and  was  punished  by  a  signal  judgment  of  God.  Here  observe, 
that  r.p.«l  is  applied  directly  to  Jehovah,  without  any  intimation  of  a 
secondary  agent  or  instrument ;  and  so  one  might  argue  (as  some  do  in  re- 
gard to  other  expressions  of  the  like  nature  in  the  Scriptures),  that  God  is 
here  asserted  to  be  the  direct  exciting  cause,  which  occasioned  David  to 
number  Israel,  etc.  Yet  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1  the  very  same  thing  is  ascribed 
to  Satan:  And  Satan  moved  riD«^  David  to  go  and  number  Istael,  etc.  Ob- 
serve that  the  very  same  verb  is  employed  in  the  second  case,  as  in  the  first. 
Now  as  Satan  is  the  tempter  of  men  to  sin,  and  as  "  God  tempted  no  man," 
we  most  say,  Here  is  a  clear  case,  in  which  that  is  ascribed  to  God,  which 
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he  permits  or  suffers  to  be  brought  about  under  his  superintendence  or  goy- 
emment  of  the  universe,  by  agents  of  an  inferior  character.  This  seems,  at 
least,  to  be  a  clear  case ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  subject  before  us. 

It  is  true  that  God  roused  up  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  the 
divine  power  and  glory  being  displayed  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  was 
this  done  by  direct  and  immediate  operation  in  hardening  his  heart,  or  was 
it  through  the  signs  and  wonders,  which  the  power  and  providence  of  God 
performed  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  country  of  this  contumacious  monarch  ? 
In  the  latter  way,  we  may  safely  answer,  inasmuch  as  Pharaoh  and  others 
are  said,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  harden  their  own  hearts.  There  was  another 
agency  here,  then,  besides  that  of  Jehovah ;  just  as  in  the  case  stated  above. 
God  in  his  providence  did  send  Moses  and  Aaron  with  a  commission  to  make 
demands  on  the  king  of  Egypt  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Hebrews ;  he  sent 
plagues  upon  Egypt  by  his  miraculous  power ;  and  all  these  things  under 
arrangements  of  his  providence  being  brought  to  act  upon  Pharaoh,  he  be- 
came worse  and  worse.  The  Lord  hardened  his  heart,  because  the  Lord  was 
the  author  of  commands  and  messages  and  miracles,  which  were  the  occasion 
of  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  own  heart.  In  just  such  a  way,  Paul  says  that 
our  sinful  passions  are  by  the  law,  ra  va^fjutra  rSav  afiapriwv  fk  Ztk  rov  ySfiov, 
Rom.  vii.  5,  which  he  afterwards  explains  by  saying  ri  ykp  afutprla  a<^opfi^u 
Xetfiovcoj  K.  r.\,,  Rom.  vii.  11. 

That  God  was  the  author  of  the  commands  and  messages  delivered  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh,  is  clear ;  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  judg- 
ments inflicted  on  the  land  of  Egypt  is  clear  ;  that  he  knew  what  eflect  these 
would  produce  on  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  is  equally  certain ;  and  that  he  de- 
signed to  turn  all  this  into  ultimate  good,  and  to  glorify  himself,  the  Bible 
often  asserts  or  implies.  There  is  no  difficulty  then  in  saying,  with  reference 
to  all  this,  and  in  the  sense  stated  above,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heai*t, 
or  that  he  roused  him  up,  viz.,  by  his  messages  and  the  miracles  whicli  he 
wrought.  It  is  a  clear  case,  that  the  active  and  bitter  indignation  and  contu- 
macy of  Pharaoh  was  greatly  increased  or  excited  by  these  doings  of  Divine 
Providence ;  and  therefore  the  sentiment  of  our  text  remains  true ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  not  the  author  of  Pharaoh's  sin  (in  the  common  sense 
of  this  expression),  any  more  than  he  is  the  author  of  our  sin,  because  he 
has  given  us  powers  and  faculties  by  which  we  may  sin,  and,  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  we  should  sin,  has  placed  us  in  a  world  where  we  are  of  course 
surrounded  by  temptations  and  enticements  to  sin.  After  all  this,  wo  aro 
free  agents,  we  sin,  voluntarily,  and  we  are  therefore  accountable  for  it ;  all 
which  was  equally  true  of  Pharaoh. 

To  all  that  has  now  been  said  to  illustrate  and  vindicate  the  true  sense  of 
i^^fipOj  it  may  be  added,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  apostle  in  ver. 
18,  clearly  implies  that  he  gave  such  a  sense  to  verses  16,  17,  as  has  been 
given  above :  "  Therefore  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  he  will, 
he  hardeneih*''  Now  if  i^-fjyetpa  does  not  imply  some  kind  of  agency,  some- 
thing done  on  the  part  of  God  which  has  a  connection  with  the  hardening 
of  Pharaoh's  heart,  how  can  the  apostle  deduce  the  conclusion  in  ver.  18  from 
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the  assertion  in  Ycrses  16, 17  ?  This  consideration  alone  seems  faHj  and 
finally  to  decide  the  point,  in  regard  to  the  exegesis  pnt  npon  i^fiyttpa  by 
Tholuck,  who  follows  the  ^lenifrfidris  of  the  Seventy,  and  constmes  it  of  pre- 
serving I'haraoh  i.  c,  upholding  him  in  life  daring  the  continnanee  of  the 
plagnes  in  Egypt.  Six  of  these  had  already  been  inflicted,  when  the  words 
in  rer.  1 7  were  spoken.  Tholuck  says  that  Pharaoh  might  have  easily  been 
taken  off  by  the  plagnes,  and  therefore,  d^fiyttpa  relates,  as  he  maintains,  to 
Pharaoh's  having  been  preserved  in  life.  And  in  the  same  way  many 
others  have  construed  the  word  i^tfy^tpa.  But  this  will  hardly  satisfy  the 
demands  of  critical  exegesis.  The  six  plagues  already  inflicted  were,  the  turn- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  Exod.  vii.  14,  seq. ;  the  sending  of 
the  frogs,  Exod.  viii.  1,  seq. ;  of  the  lice,  Exod.  viii.  16,  seq. ;  of  the  flies, 
Exod.  viii.  20,  seq. ;  the  murrain  of  beasts,  Exod.  ix.  1,  seq. ;  and  the  plague 
of  boils  and  blains,  Exod.  ix.  8,  seq.  Now  as  all  these  plagues  were  merely 
temporary^  and  as  we  have  no  intimation  in  the  sacred  records  that  they  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  human  life  among  the  Egyptians,  so  there  seems  to  be  no 
special  reason  for  putting  this  sense  on  ^''J?)";»yT7. ,  viz.  I  have  prtserved 
thee^  or  kept  thee  alive. 

And  then,  if  this  be  adopted,  how  does  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle  in  vcr. 
18  follow,  viz.,  %y  Z\  ^t\€i  axXripiyei  ^  Does  preserving  in  lije,  or  making  one 
to  keep  his  standing,  necessarily  import  a  rh  aic\7ip^y€ip  or  tntkhptoiia,  ?  I  am 
altogether  unable  to  see  how  Paul  could  deduce  such  a  conclusion  from  such 
premises. 

I  must  therefore  accede  to  what  seems  to  be  the  plain  and  evident  mean- 
ing of  i^-fryfipa,  viz.,  that  God  in  his  providence  did  so  direct  things,  viz.,  the 
warnings  to  Pharaoh,  the  commands  addressed  to  him,  and  the  signs  and 
wonders  in  his  land,  that  he  was  excited  to  more  vehement  resistance  and 
contumely,  which  ended  in  his  signal  overthrow  and  destruction.  In  all  this 
Pharaoh  was  entirely  voluntary  and  free.  The  case  difiers  not,  in  principle, 
from  what  happens  every  day.  As  has  been  before  remarked,  God  creates 
men :  he"  endows  them  with  powers  and  faculties  which  enable  them  to  sin ; 
and  places  them  in  a  world  surrounded  by  temptation ;  and  all  this,  knowing 
certainly  that  they  will  sin.  Every  one  must  agree  to  this.  But  are  not 
men  free  agents  still  ?  Do  they  not  sin  voluntarily  f  Does  not  the  blame  of 
this  attach  entirely  to  themselves  ?  Can  any  part  of  it  be  justly  charged 
upon  God  ?  Surely  not ;  and  if  not,  then  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  may 
say,  that  he  roused  up  Pharaoh  in  order  that  he  might  show  forth  his  poiver  and 
glory  in  all  the  earth  ;  and  this  without  making  himself  the  proper  author  of 
sin.  In  one  sense,  God  does  all  that  takes  place  under  his  providence  and 
government  of  the  world ;  for  he  preserves  all  creatures  and  all  worlds,  and 
gives  them  all  their  powers,  faculties,  and  opportunities  of  action.  In  an- 
other sense,  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin ;  "  God  tempteth  no  man."  Man  is 
the  proper  author  of  his  o^vn  sin ;  "  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed  to  sin."  In  one  sense  God  hath  made  all 
things  for  himself,  yea,  "  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil^'  Pro  v.  xvi.  4,  and  in 
the  like  sense  he  roitsed  up  Pharaoh.  So  far  as  ho  is  concerned  with  all  this, 
it  is  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  men  in  action ; 
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and  all  his  designs  are  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
glory  of  his  own  name ;  as  is  intimated  in  the  verse  before  us. 

-^Vll  the  difficulty  which  is  involved  in  these  declarations  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, is  involved  in  the  principle  (which  even  Theism  admits),  that  God  is 
omniscient,  omnijiotent,  and  immutable.  The  Deist  has,  in  reality,  the  very 
same  difficulties  to  cope  with  here,  so  far  as  free  agency  and  the  sinfulness 
of  men  are  concerned,  as  the  evangelical  Christian.  The  nodus  of  the  whole 
is  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  free  agency  and  entire  dependence, 
foreknowledge  and  voluntary  action,  consist  together  and  are  harmonized. 
But  as  fact  only  is  known  to  us,  viz.,  the  fact  that  they  do  coexist ;  and 
as  the  manner  of  their  coexistence  or  consistency  is  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge;  so  I  do  not  see  how  those,  who  are  stumbled  at 
the  subject  under  consideration,  can  ever  satisfy  themselves,  so  long  as 
tliey  insist  on  first  knowing  the  manner  of  the  consistency,  before  they  admit 
the  fact. 

In  the  apostle's  time,  the  very  same  objection  was  made  to  his  doctrine, 
which  has  been  made  ever  since,  and  is  still  every  day  repeated.  So  the  verses 
in  the  sequel  plainly  show  us.  They  show,  moreover,  that  the  apostle  was 
understood  in  the  same  way  by  objectore,  as  his  words  at  first  view  would 
seem  to  mean ;  for  if  this  were  not  so,  what  ground  was  there  for  the  objec- 
tion which  is  raised  1 

The  difficulty  of  this  subject,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  so  often  been 
misunderstood  and  abused,  and  a  wish  to  contribute  (if  possible)  something 
to  remove  some  of  its  perplexities  from  the  minds  of  readers  who  may  peruse 
these  pages,  are  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  it.  That  there  are 
difficulties  still  which  remam  unexplained,  and  which  ever  must  remain  so 
while  *  we  know  in  part,'  i,  c,  while  we  continue  in  the  present  world,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  at  all  to  deny.  But  this  is  confessedly  the  case  in  regard 
fo  a  multitude  of  other  things,  which  all  admit  without  hesitation ;  and  admit 
them,  too,  even  while  the  modus  of  them  remains  utterly  inexplicable. 


EXCURSUS  XII. 

On  the  various  designations  in  Rom.  xii.  8  (p.  393). 

I  HAVE,  in  this  commentary,  given  the  reader  the  usual  exegesis  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  viz.,  6  fieraBiZohs,  iv  air\6rriTi'  6  vpoiffTdfieyos,  4y  tnrowSp*  6 
i\u0y,  iv  IXtxpSrriTi,  But  an  attentive  and  repeated  examination  of  it  has 
raised  many  doubts  in  my  mind  whether  there  is  not  a  radical  mistake  at 
the  foundation  of  this  whole  interpretation.  I  refer  not  now  to  the  verbal  crit- 
icisms merely ;  which,  it  is  obvious,  are  in  general  well  founded  and  correct. 
But  I  refer  to  the  assumption,  in  this  case,  that  6  fieraSiMs,  6  vpoia-rdfjievost 
and  6  i\€&y  designate  officers  or  offices  in  the  church ;  I  mean  officers  in  the 
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nsual  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  men  set  apart  by  the  special  design 
nation  and  appointment  of  the  church,  for  the  performance  of  some  peculiar 
and  appropriate  duties.  I  have  a  predominant  persuasion,  that  these  words 
here  designate  duties  which  individuals  merely  as  such  were  to  perform,  and 
to  whom  the  church  looked  for  such  performance  because  they  had  ability  or 
opportunity  to  perform  them,  or  (if  it  Bhall  be  thought  more  probable)  who 
were  specially  desired  by  the  church  to  perform  them.  In  the  last  case  it 
might  be  true,  for  example,  that  to  an  individual  in  the  church  who  was 
wealthy,  the  church  looked  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  expectation  that  he 
would  aid  the  poor ;  or  (to  adduce  another  example)  it  might  happen  that 
some  individual  had  leisure,  and  also  particular  qualifications  for  visiting  the 
sick,  consoling  mourners,  counselling  the  perplexed,  relieving  the  distressed 
by  various  personal  attentions,  etc.,  and  the  church  looked  to  him  as  a  6  iKtwy, 
or  they  made  a  special  request  of  him  that  he  would  attend  to  such  duties. 
All  this  might  be,  nay,  it  is  all  very  natural  and  probable ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  this  would  not  prove  that  there  were  regularly  instituted  officers  in  the 
church,  designated  by  6  fteroSiSo^s,  6  trpoiffrd/jLevoSf  and  6  iXtuy. 

These  hints  give  the  general  views  which  I  feel  compelled  to  entertain  of 
the  words  under  examination.  But  as  the  whole  subject  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  polity  of  the  Christian  church,  I  feel  obliged  to  assign  reasons 
for  such  an  opinion. 

(1 )  It  is  obvious  that  the  apostle  does  not  here  confine  himself  to  extraor- 
dinary and  miraculous  gifts  only,  although  he  includes  them.  The  irpo^>^in}f 
was  one  who  spoke  under  the  influence  of  inspiration ;  but  6  ^i^danwy  and 
6  vapaKaX&y  might  or  might  not  be  inspired ;  for  the  office  itself  was  of  a 
permanent  or  general  nature,  and  not  limited  to  special  circumstances.  So 
the  Htdjcoyos  might  or  might  not  be  an  inspired  man ;  for  Stephen  (Acts  vi. 
vii.)  was  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  while  we  have  no  particular  reason  to 
believe  that  all  of  his  brethren  in  office  were  endowed  with  the  same  gift. 
The  same  is  true  of  6  /leTotZidoist  6  trpoiffrdfieyoSi  and  6  4\€&y  :  for  the  res- 
pective individuals  who  performed  the  duties  designated  by  these  words, 
might,  at  times,  enjoy  special  divine  assistance  and  direction.  But  this  be- 
longs not  essentially  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  themselves,  which  may  in 
general  be  performed  without  miraculous  interposition. 

(2)  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  apostle,  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  exhor- 
tation here,  includes  both  public  and  private,  official  and  unofficial  duties. 
A  bare  inspection  of  verses,  6  —  21  sets  this  question  at  rest.  He  means  to 
say,  that  inasmuch  as  all  Christians  are  members  of  one  and  the  same  body, 
all  their  gifts  and  talents,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  whether  adapted  to 
the  performance  of  public  or  private  duties,  whether  they  are  aided  by  the 
special  influence  of  the  Spirit  or  otherwise  —  all  were  to  be  employed  in 
the  most  efficient  and  profitable  manner.  Such  is  the  evident  tenor  of  his 
whole  discourse.  Who,  for  example,  would  seek  in  verses  9,  10  seq.,  for 
directions  only  to  men  in  official  stations  1  There  is  no  reasonable  question, 
therefore,  respecting  the  general  principle  which  I  have  here  laid  down,  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  paragraph  which  contains  the  apostle's  exhortation.  But 
where  does  he  dismiss  the  ad^no&s  to  tha  officers  of  the  church  as  such^  and 
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begin  with  individuals  or  laymen  ?     This  is  the  Yery  gist  of  the  question ; 
and  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this,  I  observe, 

(3)  That  the  very  construction  and  natural  order  of  verses  6  —  8  favor  the 
supposition,  that  the  last  three  classes  of  men  named  are  private^  not  official 
persons. 

In  respect  to  the  natural  order  of  the  passage,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  ob- 
vious dictate  of  propriety,  that  the  apostle  should  begin  first  with  the  officers 
of  the  church ;  and  this  he  has  plainly  done ;  for  we  have  irpo^^rr^s,  HidKoyos, 
MdffKoXost  6  vapaKaXay,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  rest.  Now  if,  after  vofi- 
tuca\iuyt  he  proceeds  to  unofficial  men  (as  I  suppose),  then  it  would  be  per- 
fectly natural  to  select  from  among  these,  those  who  are  particularly  distin- 
guished in  the  church  for  their  usefulness ;  and  so  he  seems  to  have  done. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice,  moreover,  that  here  (before  6  /icroStSut/s) 
the  construction  is  changed  by  the  apostle,  cfrc  being  omitted  as  if  purposely 
to  designate  a  chajage  in  classification. 

(4)  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  out  official  distinctions  through 
the  whole  of  verses  6 — 8.  How  does  6  furaJStBoits,  as  an  officer  of  the 
church,  differ  from  6  HidKovos  ?  And  again ;  how  does  6  iXt&y  differ  from 
both,  or  from  either  1  A  question  which  none  of  the  commentators  have 
answered  with  any  good  degree  of  satisfaction.  Indeed  most  of  them  pass 
the  difficulty  over  with  entire  silence ;  which  is  at  least  the  most  easy,  if  not 
the  most  instructive,  method  of  commentary.  Here  then  according  to  them, 
are  two  supplementary  offices  to  that  of  Suucovos ;  the  main  and  originally 
the  only  duty  of  whi(jh  was,  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

But  further,  who  is  &  vpoXtrrd^evos  1  He  who  presides  over  the  chtirch  ? 
If  so,  how  can  he  be  placed  the  siocth  in  rank  here,  and  the  seventh  in  1  Cor. 
xii.  28  ?  (See  icvfitptrfiffus  there.)  Then  again,  why  should  6  vpoiffrdfityos 
not  have  a  place  among  the  teachers,  instead  of  being  placed  where  it  has,  on 
the  right  and  left  hand,  an  office  of  mere  charity  f  Does  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  whole  church  ever  rank  in  this  way,  in  times  either  ancient  or  modem  ? 
I  know  of  no  such  example. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  the  apostle  has  not  strictly  followed  the  order  of 
office  here,  as  to  dignity  or  rank,  inasmuch  as  he  has  mentioned  the  deacon 
before  the  teacher  or  exhorter.  But  there  is  an  apparent  reason  for  this.  In 
speaking  of  the  officicU  classes  of  the  Romish  church,  the  highest  and  lowest 
office,  viz.,  that  of  prophet  and  deacon,  i.  e.,  the  two  extremes  of  office,'  occtir- 
red  first :  whidi  is  a  very  natural  method  of  thought.  These  the  apostle 
wrote  down  as  they  occurred.  He  then  supplied  the  intermediate  offices, 
viz.,  that  of  teacher  and  exhorter,  t.  e.,  the  proper  doctrinal  instructor,  whether 
in  public  or  private,  and  eochorter,  or  practical  and  persuasive  preacher.  This 
will  account  very  naturally  for  the  order  of  officers  here.  But  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
28,  the  apostle  ex-professo  recounts  the  natural  order  seriatim ;  which  he  makes 
to  be,  1.  Apostles;  2.  Prophets  ;  3.  Teachers;  4.  Such  as  possessed  miracu- 
lous powers  in  general  (Zwdfitis) ;  5.  Such  as  possessed  the  gift  of  healing 
the  sick;  6.  AvrfXt^cis  ;  7.  Kvfieptrfiffeis  ;  8.  Those  who  spoke  various  lan- 
guages ;  9.  Interpreters  (comp.  ver.  30). 

Here,  then,  the  6  furaSiSovSf  6  TrpoUrrdtuvosy  and  d  iX^Sav  of  our  text,  are 
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omitted  (unless  indeed  the  6  Trpoiffrdfievos  is  found  in  the  Kvfieptrfjfftis,  of 
which  more  hereafter),  and  i.irrl\7}yp€ts  comes  in  for  6  ^uUouos.  So  Bret- 
sclmeider  on  iurri\rj}pis :  "  hand  dubie  ad  munus  diaconorum  et  diaconissarum 
rcspicitur,  ut  etiam  patres  eccles.  putarunt."  That  this  last  declaration  is 
correct,  one  may  see  by  consulting  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  sub.  voc.  hniKif^is* 
Vitringa  thinks  that  hnlKri^is  means  the  interpreters  of  foreign  languages 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  30,  iiep/ityt^ci) ;  de  Vet.  Si/nag.  II.  31,  p.  509.  But  tho 
other  exegesis  is  most  natural;  for  iLinlKri^is  means,  help,  assistance,  care; 
and  here  the  abstract  (as  grammarians  say)  being  used  for  the  concrete,  the 
sense  is  curatores,  i.  e.,  dtdKouoi. 

It  is  obvious,  now,  that  in  this  noted  passage  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  6  /x^raSiMs 
and  6  i\eup  are  omitted ;  and  this  gives  very  strong  reason  to  suspect  that 
these  were  not  properly  offices  in  the  church. 

But  how  is  it  with  6  vpourrdfievos  ?  Is  he  not  found  in  the  Kvfi^pvf^^Ls  of  I 
Cor.  xii.  28  ?  This  looks  probable  at  first  view ;  but  let  us  examine  a  little 
more  thoroughly. 

Fhrst,  I  remark,  that  the  word  trpohmjfu  and  its  derivates  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  designate  the  idea  of  presiding  over  persons.  It  sometimes  con- 
veys the  idea  of  being  placed  over  any  thing,  or  any  kind  of  business,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  it,  see  that  it  is  done,  etc.,  i.  e.,  the  undertaker  in  anything,  the 
protector  or  curator  of  any  person  or  thing,  the  Greeks  call  6  -rpoiirrdfi^yos,  6 
irpo&mSts,  6  vpdurrdTrfSt  i.  q.,  patron,  helper.  Accordingly  the  word  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  aiding,  assisting,  etic.,  in  Rom.  xvi.  2,  where  the  brethren  of  the 
Roman  church  are  chai'ged  by  the  apostle  to  aid,  in  any  manner  she  may 
need,  Phebe,  who  had  been  a  Trpoardris  of  many  Christians,  t.  e.,  a  helper,  a 
curator,  one  who  had  aided  them  by  her  personal  attention  and  by  her  charity. 
The  grammarian  Varinus  explains  vpoarcurla  by  fio^euu  In  the  letter  of 
Athanasius  ad  Solitarios,  when  speaking  of  the  disposition  of  Zenobia  to 
Paul  of  Samosata,  he  says  :  vpoeari^  rod  2afUKr(£re&>s,  she  aided  him  of  Sam- 
osata.*  So  Theophylact,  commenting  on  Rom.  xii.  8,  says :  Ilpotcrrao-^a/ 
i(m  rh  fiori^iiyt  xcd  Bid  ^ftarcoy  Kcd  9ih  rod  a'(&fiaT0S  aurov  r^  fior^las  Beofi^vto, 
i.  e ,  irpotdTourdoi  means  TO  aid,  both  by  words  and  by  personal  services,  him  who 
is  needy. 

That  such  a  meaning  then  may  be  given  to  6  frpoXffrdfxevos  in  Rom.  xiL  8, 
seems  clear.  The  usus  loquendi  allows  it.  What  then  does  the  context  de- 
mand ?    Let  us  see  what  precedes,  and  what  follows. 

What  precedes  is,  6  /ArroSiSo^s,  iu  &tr\6rriri ;  which  I  now  render,  let  him 
who  imparts  [charity],  do  it  with  liberality.  So,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  words 
may  be  rendered.  That  avxSnrjs  may  mean  liberality,  one  may  see  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  2,  ix.  11,  13;  James  i.  5.  So  Xenophon:  i.ir\o6<rraroy  i4  fwi  Soured 
€?ww,  K.  r.  X.,  it  seemsto  me  tobe  the  part  of  a  most  liberal  man,  etc.,  Cyrop. 
VIII.  p.  155.  So  Josephus,  speaking  of  Araunah's  liberal  offer  to  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  19 — 24),  Ba3rs :  David  highly  esteemed  his  airXSTrrra,  liberality, 
etc.  Antiq.  VII.  10.  So  in  Test.  XII.  Patriarch,  p.  624:  6  ^hs  avytpy^i 
rfi  (ur\6rTfTi  fjuw,  God  helped  my  liberal  disposition.     See  other  examples  in 

*  Reiche  has  quoted  this  in  the  sense  of  *  he  presided  over  Samosatal' 
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Kypko  in  loc.  As  to  6  furaStSovSy  which  is  commonly  applied  to  one  who 
distributes  charity,  and  so  made  for  substance  synonymous  with  SicUoi^os,  it  is 
very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  word  will  bear  this  construction. 
Bretschneider  has  indeed  given  it  such  a  meaning  (as  others  before  him  have 
often  done)  ;  but  as  Vitringa  long  ago  observed  {De  Vet.  Synag.  IL  3.  p. 
501 ),  "  the  proper  Greek  word  for  distribute  is  SiaS/Sw/it ; "  as  one  may  see  in 
Johnvi.  11 ;  Luke  xviii.  22  (also  in  xi.  22,  it  has  the  like  sense),  Acts  iv. 
35.  The  like  sense  this  verb  has  in  tlie  classics.  But  /leraSldwfu  properly 
means  to  impart  among  others  what  belongs  to  one^s  sdf^  to  give  of  one's  own  to 
others;  which  is,  or  at  any  rate  may  be,  a  very  different  thing  from  distribut- 
ing the  alms  of  the  church. 

If  these  words  be  rightly  explained,  we  have  in  them  a  command  of  the 
apostle,  that  those  who  are  able  fi€raSiS6ycut  to  give  in  charity ^  should  do  this 
in  a  liberal  manner.  That  all  this  is  congruous  and  appropriate,  I  presume 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny. 

We  have  seen  what  precedes  6  irpditrrdp^vos.  Let  us  now  see  YrhaXfoUows 
it.  This  is  &  4\€wv,  iy  iKapoTtiriy  let  him  who  performs  deeds  of  mercy,  do  it 
cheerfully,  i.  c,  let  him  go  about  his  task  with  a  willing  mind  voluntarily,  not 
grudgingly  and  with  a  forbidding  demeanor.  The  duty  of  6  iKewy  may 
differ  from  that  of  6  fieraSiMs,  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  the  former  consisted 
in  personal  cares  and  services  bestowed  upon  the  sick  and  unfortunate ;  while 
the  latter  consisted  in  donations  of  money,  food,  etc.  These  latter  duties 
devolved  especially  on  the  rich;  the  former  could  be  performed  by  all  classes 
of  Christians. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  benefactors j  then,  the  apostle  places  6  •Kpottrrd' 
fjtevos.  If  these  classes,  now,  are  not  officers  of  the  church,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  6  vpourrdfuyos  does  not  here  stand  for  one.  That  6  iKtwy  can- 
not be  made  to  mean  an  officer  of  the  church,  the  silence  of  most  commenta- 
tors concerning  it  would  seem  pretty  strongly  to  indicate.  Accordingly 
Vitringa  does  not  hesitate  to  say :  Quicquid  enim  adversae  opinionis  auc- 
tores  8tatuant,.^en  non  potest  ut  per  rhy  iKtovyra  describantur  aliqui  ecclesise 
officiarii  [officers.] 

It  does  seem  most  probable,  therefore,  that  6  irpotardfieyos  is  of  the  like  tenor 
with  ri  irpoirrdTis  in  Bom.  xvi.  2,  which  there  means,  one  who  receives  and 
entertains  strangers,  i.  e.,  a  helper  of  Christian  brethem  coming  from  abroad ; 
for  such  a  helper  {irpoffrdris)  was  Phebe.  And  this  seems  the  more  prob- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  hospitality,  so  often  and  so  urgently  insisted 
on  by  the  apostles,  has  no  specific  mention  among  the  special  charities 
here,  unless  it  be  included  in  this  word ;  although  it  is  touched  on  as  it  res- 
pects the  church  in  general,  in  ver.  13.  But  a  camparison  with  Rom. 
xvi.  2,  as  I  must  think,  renders  the  sense  now  given  to  &  vpoiardfievos  quite 
probable. 

But  Tholuck  and  others  appeal  to  Kvfi€py^}a€i5  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  say, 
that  as  Kvfifpviiaeis  means  there  a  special  gift  or  office  bestowed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  so  6  vpourrdfieyos  must  be  considered  as  corresponding 
with  it.  But  what  is  Kvfi€pvrj<ris  ?  A  question  difficult  to  be  answered,  in- 
asmuch as  this  word  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28  is  a  &ira^  \ey6iuvoy.    In  classic  Greek 
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it  means  guidance,  direction,  steering ;  and  is  especially  (as  also  the  verb 
Kvfiepvdca)  applied  to  designate  the  steering  or  guiding  of  a  ship  by  the  pilot. 
Hence  many  critics  understand  it  here  (1  Cor.  xii.  28)  as  designating  the 
office  of  a  ruler  in  the  church.  But  how  can  such  an  office  be  placed  the 
seventh  in  rank  (for  the  apostle  here  seems  to  make  an  enumeration  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  precedence),  and  have  but  one  or  two  offices  reckoned 
below  it  ?  This  seems  to  be  exceedingly  incongruous.  The  governor  and 
guide  of  a  Christian  church  would  seem,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  stand  at 
its  head, 

I  ask,  in  the  next  place,  how  it  should  happen  that  Kvfiepviiacis  stands  here 
in  such  a  position,  having  in  order  before  it  ivriK-fixl/eis,  opitulatores,  curatores 
(i.  q.,  HtdKovot),  and  after  it  76107  y^M<r(rav  ?  Why  does  it  not  stand  next  be- 
fore or  after  Tpotfyfiras  or  hiZcurndKovs,  where  we  should  almost  of  necessity 
expect  to  find  it,  if  it  mean  presidents  or  governors  of  the  church  ? 

Moved  by  such  difficulties,  I  feel  constrained  to  seek  another  than  a  clas- 
sical meaning  for  Kvfi€pi^<r€tf,  But  as  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  we  must  resort  to  the  Septuagint :  and  here  the  woi-d 
is  uniformly  employed  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rTil):iant^  skilful  dex- 
terity,  wise  foresight,  power  of  prudent  or  skilful  management.  In  this  very 
sense  Kvfifpvqffis  is  plainly  employed  inProv.  i.  5,  xi.  14,  xxiv.  6.  furh,  kv$- 
iptrfjo-etDS  yiv€Tou  v6\€fios ;  and  these  are  all  the  instances  in  which  the  word 
occurs  in  the  Septuagint.  In  accordance  with  this  meaning  is  the  Lex. 
Cyrilli ;  Kvfifpvrjais,  <f>p6tnja'ts.  So  the  Glossae  ineditae  in  Prov.  Salom.  :  kv- 
^ipvriffiSi  iviffr-fi/jLi^  rSav  irparroixivuiv.  So  also  Hesychius :  Kvfiepirfiireis, 
trpovofTiKoL  iiri(rTTjfiou  Kcd  ^povf\iTus,  considerate  knowledge  and  understanding. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  may  now  venture  to  translate  Ko$€pirfi<r€is  skilful 
discernment  or  insight.  But  in  what  respect?  To  answer  this,  we  must  let 
the  apostle  explain  himself.  Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  1  Cor.  xii.  8 — 10, 
and  there  we  shall  find  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  reckoning  of  spiritual 
gifts  as  in  verses  28 — 30.  But  there,  before  y4irri  yKaxra-wy,  stands  huucplcfis 
rav  vu^vfidroDy;  which  does  not  at  all  appear  in  verses  28 — 30,  unless  it  bo 
designated  by  Kvfieptrfjffets.  That  it  should  not  in  fact  be  included  in  this 
latter  passage,  distinguished  as  such  a  gift  must  be,  and  important  as  it  was 
in  the  then  state  of  the  church,  would  be  singular.  Now  as  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
28,  ycVt;  y\u(ro-uy  comes  immediately  after  Kvfiepirfiffeis,  and  in  ver.  10  im- 
mediately after  Jiicucpltreis  Trvevudrwy,  so  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
apostle  means  to  designate  the  same  thing  by  Kvfi€pirfi<ru5  as  he  does  by  Ziar 
Kpl(T€is  irvevixdrav.  For  as  pectdiar  skill  and  insight  would  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  the  discerning  of  spirits,  so  the  qualifications  for  v«:ueh  a  duty 
may  be  used  to  designate  the  persons  who  are  to  perform  it.  Philology  al- 
lows this ;  but  above  all,  the  order,  concinnity,  and  consistency  of  the  apostle's 
discourse  here,  seem  to  render  it  necessary,  or  at  least  quite  probable.  This 
being  conceded,  it  would  follow  that  no  argument  from  Kvfi€pv4\(rm  can  be 
adduced  in  order  to  show  that  6  irpoXardfievos  in  Hom.  xii.  8  means  a  rider  in 
the  Christian  church. 

I  am  the  more  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  I  find  it  was  fully 
embraced  by  Lightfoot  and  Vitringa,  "  quos  [in  re  critica]  facile  principes 
nominarem."    See  Vitringa,  De  Vet.  Synag.  11.  3.  p.  507  »eq. 
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It  remain^  only  that  I  notice  one  objection  more  to  the  meaning  which  I 
have  assigned  to  6  irpoiffrdfievos.  This  is,  that  in  1  Thess.  v.  12  and  in  Tim, 
iii.  4,  1 2,  it  means  governors^  overseers  of  the  church ;  and  consequently  that 
is  the  most  probable  meaning  in  Rom.  xii.  8- 

On  this  allegation  I  must  be  very  brief,  as  I  have  already  put  the  patience 
of  the  reader  to  a  trial.  In  1  Thess.  v.  12  the  apostle  says  to  the  church : 
'Affectionately  regard  to6s  Kotriayras  4y  itfuv,  Kod  vpoiarofi^yovs  vfiiuy  iy  Kvpltp 
KoX  vov^trovvras  v/xui.  The  question  is,  whether  he  means  here  different 
classes  of  officers,  or  owe  and  the  same  class,  in  the  exercise  of  divers  gifts.  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  tliis  question  can  be  definitely  and  certainly  decided. 
The  insertion  of  the  article  before  Kovicayras  (the  Jirst  participial  noun  in 
the  series),  and  the  omission  of  it  before  the  other  like  nouns  frpoitrra/xfyovs 
and  yov^crovyrat  will  not  prove,  as  has  sometimes  been  assumed,  that  all  be- 
long to  one  class ;  nor  will  it  prove  the  contrary ;  for  ( 1 )  the  article  is  usually 
omitted,  even  when  the  meaning  of  the  nouns  employed  is  plainly  diverse, 
provided  tliey  are  of  the  same  gender  and  case  ;  e.  g.^  Mark  xv.  1,  /uerA  r&v 
irptafivrtpoty  Kol  ypofiimrtwy  (the  latter  without  rtcy);  and  so  Col.  ii.  8,  19  ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  2  ;  Rom.  i.  20  ;  Phil.  ii.  17,  et  sajpe  alibi ;  see  N.  Test.  Gramm. 
§  89.  9.  (2)  The  article  is  often  inserted^  where  each  noun  indicates  a  sep- 
arate subject ;  e,  g,,  Mark  ii.  16,  ol  ypcLiAfiarus  Kcd  oi  (jxtpiffcuoi ;  so  Luke  viii.  24, 
xi.  39 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  11 ;  Phil.  iii.  10,  et  alibi  saepe  ;  comp.  ut  sup.  Of  course, 
as  usage  is  both  ways,  the  omission  of  the  article  here  can  prove  nothing. 
Nor, 

(2)  Will  the  context  enable  us  to  decide  the  point  under  consideration;  as 
there  seems  U.  be  nothing  in  it  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  point.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  to  the  simple  nature  of  the  case.  What  can  be  gathered 
from  this  7  I  answer,  (a)  That  rohs  KoiriS>yTas  is  evidently  b.  generic,  not  a 
specific  term,  and  may  indicate  any  kind  of  labor  performed  in  behalf  of  the 
church.  (6)  The  words  vpolaTofifyovs  and  yov^frwyras  appear  to  be  specijie 
here,  t.  c,  to  designate  particular  (and  probably  difibrent)  classes  of  persons. 
The  most  probable  interpretation,  then,  is  that  irpoXanmcyovs  and  vov^ciovv- 
Toj  designate  the  specific  classes,  comprehended  under  the  genus  Koviuvras. 
This  being  admitted  (and  certainly  no  one  will  say  this  is  an  improbable  ex- 
egesis), it  would  seem  altogether  probable,  that  irpolara^ivovs  here  has  the 
like  sense  as  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  viz ,  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  external 
temporal  business  or  concerns  of  the  church,  while  yov^erovyras  designates 
all  the  various  kinds  of  teachers.  The  exhortation  of  the  apostle,  then,  is  to 
regard  with  kindly  feelings  those  who  labored  in  any  respect,  whether  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  for  the  good  of  the  church.  This  determines  nothing, 
therefore,  against  our  interpretation  of  6  vpotordixtvos  in  Rom.  xii.  8. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  explain  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "  Let  the 
elders  Ka\m  irpo€<rTwres  managing  well  [the  concerns  of  the  church],  be  ac- 
counted worthy  of  double  honor  [i.  c,  of  ample  maintenance],  especially 
those  who  labor  in  word  and  doctiine."  There  were  then  two  kinds  of  elders, 
or  (to  speak  more  accurately)  there  were  two  departments  in  which  the  wpftr- 
jSiJTcpoi  might  labor ;  they  might  be  irpoea-TwrtSj  i.  e.,  standing  over^  taking 
care  of,  serving  the  temporal  concerns  and  business,  etc.,*  of  the  church ;  or 
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they  might  be  specially  devoted  to  preaching  and  teaching,  \6y(p  koL  hi^wrKo- 
Aict ;  or  perhaps  this  latter  means,  that  they  might  perform  the  duties  of  a 
vpoi<Tr(li)s,  and  also  to  teach  and  preach  in  addition  to  this.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  presiding  <wer  and  making 
rviksfor  the  church,  is  not  here  meant,  at  least  that  it  is  not  necessarily  meant, 
seems  to  me  quite  plain,  from  comparing  irpot<mnM  and  its  derivates  in  other 
places.  E.  g.^  in  this  same  epistle,  iii.  13,  deacons  are  spoken  of  who  rcKvuy 
KttX&s  TrpoiffTdixeyoi  koI  tS»v  idltoy  oIkoou,  manage  their  own  children  and  households^ 
well  i.  e.j  take  good  care  of  them ;  for  so  ver.  13  explains  it  oi  yhp  Kokus 
SicucoH^o-orrcs  =  Ka\ws  vpoiffrdfitvoi'  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  this 
last  passage  throws  great  light  on  what  has  been  before  said  about  6  vpoiirrd' 
fi€vost  and  serves  very  much  to  confirm  it. 

So,  then,  irpoXardfxevoi  and  trpocffrwrcs  may  mean  the  performers  of  any 
service  or  services  which  pertain  to  the  external  welfare  and  management  of 
the  church.  That  the  vpeff^vrepoi  sometimes  did  such  services,  is  clear  from 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  But  that  others  might  perform  them,  is  equally  clear  from 
Rom.  xii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xvi.  2,  etc. 

We  can  now  account  for  it  that  the  apostle  says,  in  Rom.  xii  8,  '  Let 
b  vpoiCTdfieyos  do  his  duty  iy  tnrovS^,  with  diligence^  i.  c,  with  active  watch- 
ful attention  and  effort/  But  how  ^i'  cnrowSf  can  be  applicable  to  ruling,  in 
the  common  sense  of  this  word,  has  been  a  difficulty  which  has  perplexed 
not  a  few,  who  have  undertaken  to  expound  this  passage.  "We  might  ex- 
hort a  ruler  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  with  impartiality,  with  a  duo 
regard  to  justice  and  equity,  etc. ;  but  to  exhort  him  to  govern  iv  airov^f 
seems  hardly  congruous. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  brought  by  a  kind  of  philological  necessity  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  church  officers,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  this  word,  arc  not 
designated  by  6  ficraHido^s,  6  vpoXard^ievosy  and  6  iXeiov  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  but 
that  the  apostle  refers  to  individuals  in  the  church,  conspicuous  for  their  at- 
tention to  the  duties  respectively  indicated  by  these  words ;  which  duties 
were,  the  giving  of  money  or  substance,  the  management  of  the  external 
temporal  affairs  and  business  and  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  succoring 
of  the  sick  and  unfortunate  by  personal  attention  and  effort. 
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Introdaction  and  Salutation. 

1  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  chosen  apostle,  set  apart 

2  for  the  gospel  of  Gkxl,  |  which  he  formerly  declared  by  his 

3  prophets  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  |  concerning  his  Son  (born 

4  of  the  seed  of  David  in  respect  to  the  flesh,  |  the  decreed  Son 
of  Grod  with  power  in  respect  to  the  spirit  of  holiness  after  his 

5  resurrection  from  the  dead),  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  |  (by 
whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship,  in  order  to 
promote  the  obedience  of  faith  among  all  nations,  for  his 

6  name's   sake,  |  among   whom  are  ye   also   called  of  Jesus 

7  Christ,)  |  to  all  who  are  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  chosen 
saints ;  grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

8  First,  I  thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  on  account 

9  of  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.  For 
God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  how  unceasingly  I  make  remembrance  of  you, 

10  always  asking  in  my  prayers,  that  if  possible,  at  some  time 
before  long,  I  may  (God  willing)  make  a  prosperous  journey 

11  and  come  to  you.  For  I  am  desirous  to  see  you,  in  order  to 
l:)estow  on  you  some  spiritual  favor,  so  that  you  may  be  con- 

12  firmed.  This  also  [I  desire],  to  be  comforted  among  you  by 
the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me. 

13  IVIoreover,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  I 
have  often  purposed  to  come  unto  you  (but  have  been  hin- 
dered until  now),  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you,  as 

14  also  among  other  Gentiles.     I  am  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks 

15  and  Barbarians,  both  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned:  such 
being  the  case,  I  am  ready,  according  to  my  ability,  to  preach 
the  gospel  even  to  you  who  are  at  Eome. 

Subjects  of  consideration  proposed. 

16  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  since  it  is 
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the  power  of  Grod  for  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ; 

17  lo  the  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the  Greek.  For  by  it  the  justi- 
fication which  is  of  God  is  revealed,  [justification]  by  faith 
for  the  faithful;   as  it  is  written:  "The  just  shall  live  by 

18  faith."  For  the  wrath  of  God  fi-om  heaven  is  revealed 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 

Uniyersal  depravity  and  guilt  of  the  Gentiles. 

19  Who  wickedly  hinder  the  truth ;  |  because  that  which  might 
be  known  of  God,*  is  manifest  in  them,  inasmuch  as  God 

20  hath  manifested  it  to  them ;  |  (for  the  invisible  things  of  him, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things 
which  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead) ;  so 

21  that  they  are  without  excuse ;  because,  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but 
became  foolish  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  inconsiderate 

22  mind  was  darkened.     Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 

23  became  fools,  |  and  exchanged  the  glory  of  the  immortal  God 
for  an  image  like  to  mortal  man,  and  fowls,  and  four-footed 

24  beasts,  and  reptiles.  Wherefore  God  even  gave  them  up,  in 
the  lusts  of  their  hearts,  to  un cleanness,  to  dishonor  their  own 

25  bodies  among  themselves ;  who  exchanged  the  true  God  for  a 
false  one,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than 

26  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  Amen !  On  account  of 
this,  God  gave  them  up  to  base  passions ;  for  their  women 
changed  their  natural  use  into  that  which  is  against  nature. 

27  And  in  like  manner  also  the  males,  leaving  the  natural  use  of 
the  female,  burned  in  their  lust  toward  each  other,  males  with 
males  doing  that  which  is  shameful,  and  receiving  in  them- 

28  selves  the  reward  of  their  error  which  is  due.  And  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God 
gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which 

29  are  base :  being  filled  with  all  iniquity,  uncleanness,  malice, 
covetousness,  mischief;  full  of  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  ma- 

30  levolence ;  |  backbiters,  open  slanderers,  haters  of  God,  rail- 
ers,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to 

31  parents,  |  inconsiderate,  covenant-breakers,  destitute  of  natu- 

32  ral  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful :  who,  knowing  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  that  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  do  the  same  things,  but  even  bestow  commen- 
dation on  those  who  do  them. 

The  Jews  equally  guilty  with  the  Gentiles. 

II.      Theeefore  thou  art  without  excuse,  O  man,  whoever  thou 

*  Or  that  wliich  is  known. 
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art  that  judgest;  for  while  thou  art  passing  sentence  upon 
another,  thou  condemnest  thyself,  since  thou  who  judgest  doest 

2  the  same  things.     For  we  know  that  the  judgment  of  God  is 

3  according  to  truth,  against  those  who  do  such  things.  Dost 
thou  think,  then,  O  man,  who  condemnest  those  that  do  such 
things,  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judg- 

4  ment  of  God  ?  Or  dost  thou  despise  his  abounding  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not  acknowledging  that  the 

5  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?  According  to 
thy  hard  and  impenitent  heart,  however,  thou  art  treasuring 
up  for  thyself  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath,  when  the  righteous 

6  judgment  of  God  shall  be  revealed ;  who  will  render  to  every 

7  man  according  to  his  works  ;  to  those  who  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality, 

8  eternal  life ;  but  to  those  who  are  contentious,  and  disobey  the 

9  truth  and  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath.  Af- 
fliction and  distress  [shall  be]  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 

10  doeth  evil,  first  of  the  Jew  and  then  of  the  Greek ;  but  glory 
and  honor  and  peace  [shall  be]  to  every  one  who  doeth  good, 

11  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to  the  Greek ;  (for  with  God  there 

12  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  since  so  many  as  have  sinned  with- 
out law  shall  perish  without  law,  and  so  many  as  have  sinned 

13  under  the  law  shall  be  condemned  by  the  law ;  for  not  the  hear- 
ers of  the  law  are  just  with  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  will 

14  be  justified ;  for  when  the  Gentiles  who  have  no  law,  do  in  a 
natural  state  such  things  as  the  law  requireth,  these,  being 

15  destitute  of  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  who  shew  that 
the  work  which  the  law  requireth,  is  written  upon  their  hearts, 
their  consciences  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  alter- 

16  nately  accusing  or  excusing)  ;  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secret  things  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
my  gospel. 

17  If  now  thou  art  surnamed  Jew,  and  dost  lean  upon  the  law, 

18  and  make  thy  boast  of  God ;  |  and  art  acquainted  with  [his] 
will,  and  canst  distinguish  things  which  differ,  being  instructed 

19  by  the  law ;  thou  art  confident  also  of  being  thyself  a  guide  to 

20  the  blind,  a  light  to  those  who  are  in  darkness,  |  an  instructor 
of  the  ignorant,  a  teacher  of  little  children,  one  having  the 
representatioji  of  true  knowledge  in  the  law ;  dost  thou  then 

21  who  teaches t  another,  not  instruct  thyself?     Dost  thou  who 

22  preachest  against  stealing,  thyself  steal  ?     Dost  thou  who  for- 

23  biddest  to  commit  adultery,  thyself  commit  adultery  ?  Dost 
thou  who  abhorrest  idols,  thyself  commit  robbery  in  holy 

24  things  ?  Dost  thou  who  gloriest  in  the  law,  thyself  dishonor 
God  by  transgressing  the  law?     For  as  it  is  written,  "the 
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name  of  God  is  on  your  account  blasphemed  among  the  Gren- 
tiles." 

25  Circumcision  indeed  is  profitable,  if  thou  dost  obey  the  law ; 
but  if  thou  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  be- 

26  Cometh  uncircumcision.  If,  moreover,  he  who  is  uncircum- 
cised  keep  the  precepts  of  the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumci- 

27  sion  be  counted  for  circumcision  ?     Yea,  he  who  keepeth  the 
.  law  in  his  natural  uncircumcised  state,  will  condemn  thee, 

who,  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  partaker  of  cireum- 

28  cision,  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  For  he  is  not  a  Jew, 
who  is  one  outwardly ;  nor  is  that  which  is  outward,  [merely] 

29  in  the  flesh,  circumcision.  But  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  in- 
wardly ;  and  circumcision  is  of  the  heart,  spiritual  not  literal ; 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  Grod. 

Answer  to  some  objections.    Farther  confirmation  of  the  depravity  and  guilt  of  the 
Jews.    General  conclusion  from  the  facts  stated. 

III.  *  What  then  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew  ?  Or  what  the 
profit  of  circumcision  ? ' 

2  Much  in  diverse  respects ;  the  most  important  however  is, 
that  they  were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God. 

3  *  What  then  if  some  did  not  believe  ?  Will  their  unbelief 
make  void  the  faithfulness  of  God  ? ' 

4  By  no  means ;  but  let  God  be  [counted]  true,  and  every 
man  false;  as  it  is  written :  "That  thou  mightest  be  justified 
when  thou  speakest,  and  overcome  when  thou  art  judged." 

5  *  But  if  our  unrighteousness  commend  the  righteousness  of 
Grod,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Is  God  unjust,  who  inflicteth  pun- 
isment  ?  * 

6  (I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men).  By  no  means ;  other- 
wise, how  shall  God  judge  the  world? 

7  ^  Still,  if  God's  faithfulness  to  his  word  has  on  account  of 
my  deceitfulness  abounded  more  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  any 
longer  condemned  as  a  sinner  ? ' 

8  Sliall  we  then  [say]  (as  it  is  slanderously  reported  and  as 
some  affirm  that  we  do  say) :  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ?  whose  condemnation  is  just. 

9  *  What  then  ?  Have  we  any  preeminence  ? '  None  at  all ; 
for  we  have  already  made  good  the  charge  ag^nst  both  Jews 

10  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.     As  it  is  written: 
11"  There  is  none  righteous,  not  even  one ;  there  is  none  who 

12  understandeth,  there  is  none  who  seeketh  after  God ;  all  have 
gone  out  of  the  way,  together  have  they  become  corrupt; 

13  there  is  none  who  doeth  good,  not  even  one.  Their  throat  is 
an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  do  they  deceive.     The 
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14  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.      |  Whose  mouth  is  full  of 

15  cursing  and  bitterness.     Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood; 
17^  destruction  and  misery  attend  their  steps  ;  |  the  way  of  peace 

18  they  know  not.     There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 

19  Now  we  know  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  speaketh 
to  those  who  are  under  the  law ;  so  that  every  mouth  must 

20  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  become  guilty  before 
God,  I  because  that  by  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
before  him,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. 

Gratuitoas  justification  by  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation. 

21  But  now,  the  justification  without  law  which  is  of  God  is 
revealed,  to  which  testimony  is  given  by  the  law  and  the 

22  prophets;  a  justification  then  which  is  of  God  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ;  [offered]  to  all,  and  [bestowed]  on  all  who 

23  believe,  for  there  is  no  distinction.      For  all  have  sinned  and 

24  come  short  of  divine  approbation,  |  being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus  ; 

25  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  [sacrifice]  by  faith 
in  his  blood,  in  order  to  declare  his  justification  through  re- 
mission, by  the  forbearance  of  God,  of  sins  formerly  com- 

26  mitted ;  in  order  to  declare  his  justification  at  the  present 
time ;  so  that  he  might  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him 
that  belie veth  in  Jesus. 

27  Where  then  is  boasting  ?     It  is  excluded.     By  what  law  ? 

28  Of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith  ;  for  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 

29  works  of  law.     Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?     Is  he  not 

30  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yea,  of  the  Grentiles  also ;  since  it  is 
one  and  the  same  God,  who  will  justify  the  circumcised  by 

31  faith  and  the  uncircumcised  by  faith.  Do  we  then  make  void 
the  law  through  faith  ?     By  no  means ;  we  confirm  the  law. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  teach  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  only. 

IV.  '  What  then  shall  we  say  that  Abraham  our  father  ob- 
tained, in  respect  to  the  flesh  ? ' 

2  No  ground  of  glorying ;  for  if  Abraham  was  justified  by 
works,  he  hath  ground  of  glorying ;  but  [this  he  hath]  not 

3  before  Grod.  For  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  "  And  Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 

4  ness."     Now  to  him  that  worketh,  reward  is  not  counted  as  a 

5  matter  of  grace,  but  as  a  debt ;  but  to  him  who  worketh  not, 
but  belie  veth  on  him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness. 

42* 
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6  In  like  manner,  also,  David  pronounceth  happy  the  man,  to 

7  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works :  "  Blessed, 
are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 

8  covered ;  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not 
iniquity." 

9  [Is]  this  a  declaration  of  blessedness,  then,  concerning 
those  who  are  circumcised  [only],  or  concerning  the  uncir- 
cumcised  ?     [Concerning  the  uncircumcised  also],  for  we  say 

10  that  faith  was  counted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.  How 
then  was  it  counted  ?  While  he  was  in  a  state  of  circum- 
cision, or  of  uncircumcision  ?     Not  in  a  state  of  circumcision, 

11  but  of  uncircumcision.  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  by  fipdth  which  [he 
obtained]  in  a  state  of  uncircumcision ;  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  father  of  all  the  uncircumcised  who  believe,  so 

12  that  righteousness  might  also  be  counted  to  them ;  and  the 
father  of  the  circumcised,  who  are  not  only  of  the  circum- 
cision, but  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  which  our  father 
Abraham  had  while  in  a  state  of  circumcision. 

13  For  the  promise  was  not  made  by  law  to  Abrah^  or  to  his 
seed,  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  word ;  but  by  the  right- 

14  eousness  of  faith.  If  now  they  who  are  of  the  law,  are 
heirs,  faith  is  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  the  promise  is  made 
void ;  for  the  law  worketh  wrath,  because  where  there  is  no 

16  law  there  is  no  transgression.  On  this  account  it  was  of 
faith,  so  that  it  must  be  of  grace,  in  order  that  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  only  to  him  who  is  under 

17  the  law,  but  to  him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham;  —  who 


is  the  father  of  us  all 
nations  have  I  made  t 


(as  it  is  written :  "  A  father  of  many 
lee  "  ),  in  the  sight  of  God  in  whom  he 
believed,  who  giveth  life  to  the  dead,  and  calleth  the  things 

18  which  are  not,  as  if  they  were ;  |  who,  against  hope,  believed 
in  hope  that  he  should  become  the  fether  of  many  nations 
(according  to   what  had  been   said :    "  So  shall    thy   seed 

19  be")  I  and  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his 
own  body  already  dead  (as  he  was  about  one  hundred  years 

20  of  age),  nor  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  neither  did  he 
through  unbelief  doubt  the   promise   of  Grod,   but  he  was 

21  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  |  and  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  what  he  had  promised  he  was  also  able  to  per- 

22  form.     Wherefore  it  was  verily  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 

23  ness.  Yet  it  was  not  recorded  merely  for  his  sake,  that 
it  was  counted  to  him ;  but  also  for  our  sake,  to  whom  it  will 
be  counted,  to  us  who  believe  on  him  who  raised  up  Jesus 

24  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  |  who  was  delivered  up  on  account 
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of  our  offences,  and  was  raised  for  the  sake  of  our  justifi- 
cation. 

The  fhiits  of  justifieation,  as  to  their  certainty  and  extent. 

V.      Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 

2  Grod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  also  we  have 
obtained  access  [to  Grod],  through  belief  in  that  grace*  in 
which  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

3  And  not  only  so,  but  we  rejoice  also  in  our  afflictions, 

4  knowing  that  affliction  produceth  patience,  |  and  patience  ap- 
probation, and   approbation   hope,  |  and   hope   maketh  not 

5  ashamed ;  for  the  love  of  Grod  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 

6  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  to  us.  For  while  we 
were  yet  without  strength,  Christ  died  in  due  time  for  the 

7  ungodly.  Now  scarcely  for  a  just  man  will  any  one  die ; 
although  for  his  benefactor  some  one,  perhaps,  might  venture 

8  even  to  die.     Bu,t  Grod  commended  his  love  to  us,  in  that 

9  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.     Much  more 

10  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  shall  we  be  saved  from 
wrath  by  him.  For,  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life. 

11  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  obtained  reconcili- 
ation. 

12  Therefore,  as  by  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  came  upon  all  men,  because  that 

13  all  have  sinned;-  (for  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world, 

14  although  sin  is  not  accounted  for  where  there  is  no  law ;  yet 
death  reigned  from  Adam  unto  Moses,  even  over  those  who 
had  not  sinned  in  like  manner  as  Adam ;  who  is  a  type  of  him 

15  that  was  to  come.  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  the  free  gift 
also ;  for  if  by  the  offence  of  one  the  many  died,  much  more 
has  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  which  is  by  the  grace  of 

16  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  abounded  unto  the  many.  Moreover, 
not  as  the  [condemnation]  by  one  who  sinned,  is  the  free 
gift ;  for  sentence  was  by  one  [offence]  unto  condemnation, 
but  the  free  gift  is  unto  justification  from  many  offences. 

17  For  if  by  the  off*ence  of  one  death  reigned  because  of  that 
one,  much  more  shall  they  who  receive  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  justification,  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 

18  Christ ;)  therefore,  as  by  one  offence  [sentence  came]  upon 
all  men  unto  condemnation,  so  by  one  righteousness  [the  fre^ 

*  Or,  we  have  obtained  access  through  faith  unto  that  grace,  etc 
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19  gift  came]  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life ;  for  as  by 
the  disobedience  of  one  man  the  many  were  made  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  the  many  will  be  made  righteous. 

20  The  law  moreover  was  introduced,  so  tliat  offemie  should 

21  abound;  but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  superabounded ;  so 
that,  as  sin  reigned  by  death,  in  like  manner  gi-ace  also  might 
reign  by  justification  unto  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Tx)rd. 

Gratuitous  justification  does  not  encourage  men  to  sin,  but  restrains  them  from  it 

VI.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  May  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound  ? 

2  By  no  means.     How  shall  we,  who  are  dead  to  sin,  any 

3  longer  live  in  it  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  have  been  baptized  into  his 

4  death  ?  We  have  then  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
his  death ;  so  that,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  tiie 
glory  of  the  Father,  in  like  manner  we  also  should  walk  in 

5  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  become  kindred  with  him 
by  a  death  like  unto  his,  then  we  shall  also  be  [kindred]  by  a 

6  resurrection :  for  we  know  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified, 
as  he  was,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  in  order 

7  that  we  should  no  longer  serve  sin ;  for  he  who  is  dead,  is 

8  freed  from  sin.     If  now  we  are  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe 

9  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him ;  knowing  that  Christ,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no  longer  any 

10  dominion  over  him.     For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  once  for  all 

11  unto  sin ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  In  like 
manner  you  also  must  account  yourselves  dead  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

12  Let  not  sin  reign,  then,  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 

13  obey  the  lusts  thereof;  neither  proffer  your  membei's  to  sin  as 
instruments  of  iniquity;  but  proffer  yourselves  to  Grod  as 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  to  Grod  as  instruments 

14  of  righteousness.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ; 
since  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace. 

15  '  What  then  ?  Shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  law, 
but  under  grace  ? ' 

16  By  no  means.  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whomsoever  ye  prof- 
fer yourselves  as  servants  ready  to  obey,  ye  are  servants  to 
him  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 

17  unto  justification  ?  But  thanks  be  to  God,  that  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin,  but  have  become  obedient  from  tlie  heart  to 
that  model  of  doctrine  in  which  ye  have  been  instructe<l. 

18  Moreover  being  freed  from  sin,  ye  liave  become  the  servants 
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19  of  righteousnesB.  (I  speak  in  language  common  to  men,  be- 
cause of  the  weakness  of  your  flesh) ;  for  as  ye  have  prof- 
fered your  members*  as  servants  to  impurity  and  iniquity  in 
order  to  commit  iniquity,  so  now  proffer  your  members*  to 

20  righteousness  in  order  to  be  holy.  For  when  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  in  respect  to  righteousness. 

21  What  fruit  had  ye  then,  in  those  things  of  which  ye  are  now 

22  ashamed  ?  for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.  But  now, 
being  freed  from  sin  and  having  become  servants  to  Grod,  ye 
have  your  fruit  in  respect  to  holiness,  and  in  the  end  [ye  will 

23  have]  eternal  life.  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the 
gift  of  God,  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Those  who  are  under  law  cannot  be  freed  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin. 

Vll.  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  law,)  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  so  long 

2  as  he  liveth  ?  For  the  married  woman  is  bound  to  her  hus- 
band so  long  as  he  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  die,  she  is  freed 

3  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  Therefore,  if  she  marry  an- 
other while  her  husband  is  living,  she  shall  be  called  an  adul- 
teress ;  but  if  her  husband  die,  she  is  freed  from  the  law,  so 
that  she  will  not  become  an  adulteress  by  marrying  another 
husband. 

4  Thus,  my  brethren,  ye  also  have  become  dead  to  the  law 
by  the  body  of  Christ,  in  order  that  ye  should  be  joined  to 
another  who  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  so  that  we  may  bring 

5  forth  fruit  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  our 
sinful  passions  which  were  by  the  law,  wrought  in  our  mem- 

6  bers  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death ;  but  now  we  are  freed 
from  the  law  by  which  we  were  held  in  bondage,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  become  dead  to  it ;  so  that  we  serve  [God]  with  a 
new  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  ancient  letter. 

7  *  What  shall  we  say  then  ?     Is  the  law  sin  ? ' 

By  no  means.     Still,  I  had  not  known  sin  except  by  the 
law ;  for  I  had  not  known  inordinate  desire  unless  the  law 

8  had  said,  **  Thou  shalt  not  desire  inordinately."  But  sin,  tak- 
ing occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  out  in  me  all 
manner  of  inordinate  desire  ;  for  without  the  law  sin  is  dead. 

jo}  Once,  moreover,  I  was  alive  without  the  law ;  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died ;  yea,  the  com- 
mandment which  was  unto  life,  the  very  same  was  found  to 

11  be  death  to  me.     For  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 

*  Or  yourselyea 
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12  ment  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me ;  so  that  the  law  is  holy 
and  the  commandment  holy  and  just  and  good. 

13  *  Has  then  that  which  is  good  become  death  unto  me  ? ' 

By  no  means ;  but  sin  [has  become  death],  in  order  that  it 
might  manifest  itself  as  causing  death  to  me  by  that  which  is 
good,  so  that  through  the  commandment  sin  might  be  exceed- 

14  ingly  sinful.     For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I 

15  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  For  that  which  I  practise,  I  ap- 
prove not ;  for  not  what  I  approve  do  I  perform,  but  tliat 

16  which  I  hate,  I  do.     If  then  I  do  that  which  I  approve  not,  I 

17  give  consent  to  the  law  as  good.     But  now  it  is  no  longer  I 

18  who  do  this,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  know  that 
in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  for 
to  approve  is  easy  for  me,  but  to  do  what  is  good  I  find  no 

19  [readiness].     For  the  good  which  I  approve,  that  I  do  not; 

20  but  the  evil  which  I  condemn,  that  I  do.  Now  if  I  do  that 
which  I  approve  not,  it  is  no  longer  I  who  do  it,  but  sin 

21  which  dwelleth  in  me.     I  find,  then,  that  it  is  a  law  to  me, 

22  when  desirous  to  do  good,  that  evil  is  near  me.     For  I  take 

23  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God,  as  to  the  inner  man ;  but  I  per- 
ceive another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  making  me  a  captive  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is 

24  in  my  members.     Wretched  man  that  I  am !     Who  shall  de- 

25  liver  me  from  the  body  which  cause th  this  death  ?  I  thank 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !  Wherefore  I,  the  same 
person,  serve  with  my  mind  the  law  of  God,  but  with  my 
flesh  the  law  of  sin. 

A  state  of  grace  delivers  from  the  bondage  and  i)enalt7  of  sin. 

VII T.     But  now,  there  is  no  condenmation  to  those  who  are  in 

2  Christ  Jesus.*     For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 

3  Jesus,  hath  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For 
what  the  law  could  not  accomplish,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  [accomplished],  who,  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  on  account  of  sin,  condemned 

4  sin  in  the  flesh ;  so  that  the  precepts  of  the  law  might  be  ful- 
filled in  us,  who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh  but  according 

5  to  the  Spirit.  For  they  who  live  according  to  the  flesh,  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  but  they  who  live  according  to 

6  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit     For  the  mind  of  the  flesh 

7  is  death ;  but  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is  life  and  peace.  Be- 
cause the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is 

*   Who  walk  not  after  the  fl£sh,  but  after  the^Spirit^  is  probably  spurloui 
here,  and  is  therefore  omitted. 
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not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can  be.     Those  then  who 

8  are  in  the  flc»sh  cannot  please  God.     Ye,  however,  are  not  in 

9  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you.     If   now  any  one  hath  not  the  Spirit  of 

10  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  ;  but  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body 
indeed  is  mortified  on  account  of  sin,  but  the  Spirit  liveth  on 

1 1  account  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwelleth  in  you,  he  who  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  will  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies, 
because  of  his  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you. 

12  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  not  debtors  to  the  flesh,  to  live 

13  according  to  the  flesh ;  |  for  if  ye  live  according  to  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die ;  but  if  through  the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds 

1 4  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.     For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 

15  Spirit  of  God,  these  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not 
received  a  servile  spirit,  that  ye  should  agann  be  in  fear :  but 
ye   have   received   a  filial  Spirit,  by  which  we  cry  Abba, 

1 6  Father !     The  same  Spirit  beareth  witness  in  our  spirit,  that 

17  we  are  children  of  God.  But  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer 
with  him  in  order  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  with  him. 

Fruits  of  the  grace  and  sanctificatioiii  proffered  in  the  gospel. 

18  Moreover  I  reckon  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  as  not 
worthy  of  regard,  when  compared  with  the  glory  which  is  to 

19  be  revealed  to  us.     For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea- 

20  ture  is  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God.  For 

21  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  frailty  (not  of  its  own  choice 
but  through  him  who  put  it  in  subjection),  in  hope  that  this 
same  creature  may  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  perishing 
state,  and  [brought]  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 

22  of  G^d.     For  we  know  that  every  creature  sighs  and  groans 

23  together  even  to  the  present  time.  Yet  not  only  so,  but  those 
who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  our  adoption,  the  redemp- 

24  tion  of  our  body.  For  we  are  saved  in  hope.  Now  hope 
which  is  seen,  is  not  hope :  for  what  a  man  seeth,  how  doth 

25  he  still  hope  for  it  ?  But  if  we  hope  for  that  which  we  do 
not  see,  we  patiently  wait  for  it 

26  In  like  manner,  also,  the  Spirit  helpeth  much  our  infirmi- 
ties ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ; 
the  same  Spirit,  however,  maketh  earnest  intercession  for  us, 

27  in  sighs  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  but  he  who  searclieth 
hearts  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  maketh  inter- 
cession in  behalf  of  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
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28  "We  know,  moreover,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  those  who  love  God,  to  those  who  are  called  according  to 

29  his  purpose.  For  those  whom  he  foreknew,  he  also  predes- 
tinated to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  in  order  that 

30  he  should  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  Those 
also  whom  he  predestinated,  the  same  he  likewise  called ;  and 
those  whom  he  called,  the  same  he  also  justified ;  and  those 
whom  he  justified,  the  same  he  also  glorified. 

31  What  shall  we  say,  then,  concerning  these  things  ?    If  God 

32  be  for  us,  who  is  against  us  ?  Even  he  who  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  gave  him  qp  for  us  all  —  how  shall  he  not  also 

33  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?    |  Who  shall  accuse  the 

34  elect  of  Grod  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  |  who  is  he  that  con- 
demneth  ?  It  is  Christ  who  cfied  [for  us] ;  yea  rather,  who 
has  also  risen,  who  moreover  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 

35  also  intercedeth  for  us.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ?     Shall  afliiction,  or  anguish,  or  persecution,  or 

36  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  (As  it  is  written : 
"  For  thy  sake  are  we  continually  exposed  to  death,  we  are 

37  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.")    Nay,  in  all  these  things 

38  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  loved  us.  For 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  neither  angels  nor 

principalities,  neither  things  present  nor  future,  nor  powers, 

39  neither  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  created  thing,  shall 
)e  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

God  has  a  right  to  make  those  whom  he  chooses  to  be  partakers  of  his  favor;  and 

this  right  he  has  always  exercised. 

IX.     I  SAY  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  speak  not  falsely  (as  my  con- 

2  science  testffieth  for  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit),  |  that  I  have 

3  great  sorrow  and  continual  anguish  in  my  heart.  For  I  could 
wish  even  myself  to  be  devoted  to  destruction  by  Christ,  in- 

4  stead  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh ;  |  who  are 
Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  rites  of 

5  service,  and  the  promises ;  |  whose  are  the  fathers ;  and  from 
whom  Christ  [descended]  in  respect  to  the  flesh,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever.  Amen ! 

6  However,  it  is  not  so  that  the  word  of  God  has  been  ren- 
dered void ;  for  they  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ; 

7  I  neither  are  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  children,  |  but, "  in  Isaac 

8  shall  thy  seed  be  called ; "  that  is,  not  the  children  of  the  flesh 
are  the  children  of  God,  but  the  children  of  promise,  are 

9  counted  for  the  seed.     For  the  word  of  promise  was  thus : 
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"  According  to  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a 
son." 

10  And  not  only  so,  but  Rebecca  also,  having  conceived  by 

11  one,  our  father  Isaac,  |  for  [the  children]  being  not  yet  born, 
neither  having  done  any  thing  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose 
of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of 

12  him  that  calleth,  |  it  was  said  to  her;  "The  elder  shall  serve 

13  the  younger;"  |  as  it  is  written:  "Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated." 

14  "  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteoui^ness  with 
God  ?  " 

15  By  no  means  ;  for  he  saith  to  Moses :  "  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whomsoever  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compas- 

16  sion  on  whomsoever  I  will  have  compassion."  Therefore  it 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 

1 7  who  showeth  mercy.  For  the  Scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh : 
"  For  this  very  purpose  have  I  roused  thee  up,  that  I  might 
show  forth  my  power  in  thee,  and  declare  my  name  in  all  the 

18  land."  Therefore  on  whom  he  will  he  hath  mercy,  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth. 

19  Thou  wilt  say  then  to  me ;  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for 

20  who  resisteth  his  will  ?  But  rather  [I  may  say].  Who  art 
thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God?  ShaJl  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  who  formed  it :  Why  hast  thou  made  me 

21  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  to  make  out 
of  the  same  lump  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor? 

22  What  now  if  God,  purposing  to  manifest  his  indignation  and 
make  known  his  power,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the 

23  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  towards  the  vessels  of 

24  mercy  which  he  had  before  prepared  for  glory,  |  [shewed 
mercy]  even  to  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  only  of  the  Jews 

25  but  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  To  the  like  purpose  he  saith  also 
in  Hosea :  "  I  will  call  him  who  was  not  my  people,  my  peo- 

26  pie ;  and  her  who  was  not  my  beloved,  beloved.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  to  them : 
'  Ye  are  not  my  people,'  there  shall  they  be  called  the  sons  of 
the  living  God." 

27  Isaiah  moreover  saith  concerning  Israel:  "Although  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 

28  [only]  a  remnant  shall  be  saved.  For  he  will  execute  his 
word  which  he  hath  decreed  in  righteousness ;  for  the  Lord 

29  will  execute  his  word  decreed  concerning  the  land."  Yea,  as 
Isaiah  had  before  said,  "  Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left 

43 
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US  a  remnant,  we  should  have  been  like  Sodom,  we  should 
have  been  made  like  to  Gomorrah." 

30  *  What  shall  we  say  then  ? '  That  the  Grentiles,  who  did  not 
seek  after  justification,  have  obtained  justification,  and  that 

31  justification,  which  is  by  faith ;  but  Israel,  who  sought  after  a 
law  of  justification,  have  not  attained  to  a  law  of  justification. 

32  Why  ?  Because  [they  sought]  not  by  faith,  but  by  works  of 
law ;  for  they  stumbled  at  the  stone  of  stumbling ;  |  as  it  is 

33  written :  "  Behold  I  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a 
rock  of  offence ;  but  every  one  who  believeth  on  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed." 


The  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  through 
faith,  arc  truly  consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

X.      Brethren,  the  kind  desire  of  my  heart  and  my  prayer  to 

2  God  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  saved.  For  I  bear  them 
witness,  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  Grod,  but  not  according  to 

3  knowledge.  For  being  ignorant  of  the  justification  which  is 
of  God,  and  seeking  to  establish  their  own  justification,  they 
have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  justification  which  is  of 

4  God.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  justification,  to 
every  one  who  believeth. 

5  For  Moses  describeth  the  justification  which  is  of  the  law, 
namely,    "  The  man  who  doeth   these  things  shall   live  by 

6  them."  But  justification  by  faith  speaketh  thus  :  "  Say  not 
in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ? "  that  is,  to 

7  bring  down  Christ ;  or,  "  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  ?  " 
that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead.    But  what  saith  it  ? 

8  "  The  word  is  near  to  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart ; 

9  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach.  For  if  thou  shall 
openly  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  with  thy  mouth,  and  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 

10  saved;  because  with  the  heart  there  is  belief  unto  justifica- 
tion, and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation. 

1 1  For  the   Scripture  saith :  "  No  one  who  believeth  on  him, 
shall  be  ashamed." 

12  There   is   therefore   no  dilTerence  between  the  Jew  and 
Greek ;  because  there  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  who  is  rich 

13  [in  mercy]  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him ;  for  "  every  one 
who  calleth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 

14  '  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?     And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 

15  they  have  not  heard  ?     And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  * 
preacher  ?  |  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ? ' 
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As  it  is  written  :  "  IIow  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who 
publish  salvation,  who  proclaim  good  tidings  ! " 

16  Yet  all  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel;  for  Isaiah  saith: 
"  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  " 

17  *  Faith,  then,  cometh  by  hearing;  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of.  God." 

18  But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard?  Yea,  tnily,  "their  sound 
hath  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth ;  their  words  to  the  ends  of 

10  the  world."  But  I  say :  Doth  not  Israel  know  ?  First  IVIoses 
saith  :  "  I  will  move  you  to  jealousy  by  that  which  is  no  na- 
tion;  I  will  excite  you  to  indignation  by  a  foolish  people." 

20  But  Isaiah  is  very  bold,  and  saith :  "  I  was  found  by  those 
who  sought  me  not ;  I  made  myself  manifest  to  those  who  did 

21  not  inquire  for  me."  But  unto  Israel  he  saith:  "All  the  day 
long  have  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people." 

God  liath  not  cast  away  tlie  Jews  entirely  and  utterly.  Sonic  are  now  saved; 
and  all  will  finally  be  converted,  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  God's 
dealings  with  them  are  unsearchable,  but  wise. 

XL     'I  SAY  then,  hath  God  cast  away  his  people  ?' 

2  By  no  means ;  for  I  myself  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not  cast 
away  his  people  whom  he  foreknow.  Know  ye  not  what  the 
Scripture  saith  in  [the  history  of]  Elijah,  when  he  maketh  in- 

3  tercession  to  God  against  Israel  ?  *  Lord,  they  have  killed  thy 
prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars ;  and  I  only  am  left, 

4  and  they  are  seeking  my  life.'  But  what  saith  the  answer  of 
God  to  him  ?     "I  have  reserved  for  myself  seven  thousand 

5  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  In  like  man- 
ner, then,  there  is  even  at  the  present  time  a  remnant  accord- 

6  ing  to  the  election  of  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  grace,  then  it  is 
no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But 
if  it  be  of  works,  it  is  no  more  of  grace ;  otherwise  work  is 
no  more  work. 

7  *  What  then  ?  that  which  Israel  sought  after,  he  hath  not 
obtained.' 

8  But  the  elect  have  obtained  it ;  and  the  rest  were  blinded ;  | 
as  it  is  written :  "  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber, 
eyes  that  see  not  and  ears  that  hear  not,  even  unto  this  day." 

9  David  also  saith :  "  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  to  catch 
them,  and  an  occasion  of  falling  and  a  recompense  to  them. 

10  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  so  that  they  cannot  see,  and  their 
back  be  always  bowed  down.'' 

11  *  I  say  then,  have  they  stumbled  so  as  utterly  to  fall  ? ' 
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By  no  means ;  but  by  their  fall  salvation  [is  come]  to  the 

12  Gentiles  to  provoke  their  emulation.  If  now  their  fall  hath 
l)een  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  their  degradation  the  riches  of 

13  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness?  For  I  say  this 
to  you  Gentiles  (inasmuch  as  I  am  indeed  an  apostle  of  the 

14  Gentiles  I  do  honor  to  my  office),  |  if  by  any  means  I  may 
excite  to  emulation  some  of  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  and 

15  save  some  of  them.  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them 

16  be  but  life  from  the  dead.  If,  moreover,  the  first  fiiiits  were 
holy,  so  shall  the  mass  be ;  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  will  be 

17  the  branches.  But  if  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off, 
and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wert  engrafted  in  their  stead 
and  made  partaker  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive,  |  glory 

18  not  over  the  branches:  but  if  thou  dost  glory,  thou  dost  not 

19  support  the  root  but  the  root  thee.  Thou  wilt  say,  then : 
'  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be  grafted  in.' 

20  Be  it  so :  they  were  broken  off  by  unbelief,  and  thou  standest 

21  by  faith;  be  not  high-minded  but  fear;  for  if  God  spared 
not  the  natural  branches,  then  [fear]  lest  he  should  not  spare 
thee. 

22  Behold,  then,  the  kindness  and  severity  of  God  !  Severity 
toward  those  who  have  fallen  away;  but  kindness  toward 
thee,  provided  thou  dost  abide  in  his  kindness,  otherwise  even 

23  thou  shalt  be  cut  off.  But  even  they,  unless  they  continue  in 
unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in ;  for  God  is  able  again  to  grail 

24  them  in.  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  from  the  olive  which  was 
wild  by  nature  and  contrary  to  thy  nature,  how  much  more 
shall  the  natural  branches  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive  I 

25  Moreover,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of  this 
mystery  (lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceit),  that 
blindness  has  come  upon  Israel  in  part,  until  the  fulness  of 

26  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in.  And  thus  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved ;  even  as  it  is  written :  "  A  deliverer  shall  come  out 

27  of  Zion,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob ; "  |  also : 
"  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 

28  their  sins."  In  respect  to  the  gospel  [they  have  become] 
enemies  on  your  account ;  but  in  respect  to  the  election  [they 

29  are]  beloved  for  their  father's  sake.     For  the  gifts  and  call- 

30  ings  of  God,  he  will  not  repent  of.  For  as  ye  were  formerly 
disobedient  to  God,  but  have  now  obtained  mercy  through 

31  their  unbelief;  so  they  too  have  now  become  disobedient, 
that  they  may  obtain  mercy  through  the  mercy  shown  to  you. 

32  For  God  |  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  so  that  he  might  have 
mercy  on  alL 
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33  O  the  boundless  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledire 
of  Grod !     How  unsearchable  are  his  counsels,  and  his  ways 

34  past  finding  out  I     For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 

35  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?     Or  who  hath  first 

36  given  him  any  thing,  and  it  will  be  repaid  ?  For  of  him,  and 
by  him,  and  for  him,  are  all  things  ;  to  him  be  the  glory  for 
ever,  Amen ! 

Exhortation  to  piety,  humility,  diligent  improvement  of  gifts,  kind  sympatliy  and 

benevolent  feeling. 

XII.  I  ENTREAT  you,  therefore,  by  the  tender  mercies  of  God, 
to  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 

2  God  which  is  your  rational  service.  And  be  not  conformed 
to  this  world  ;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  learn  what  the  will  of  God  is,  even  that 
which  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect. 

3  I  say,  moreover,  by  the  grace  given  to  me,  to  every  one 
among  you,  that  he  think  not  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think,  but  that  he  think  modestly,  according  to  the 

4  measure  of  faith  which  God  hath  imparted  to  him.  For  as 
in  one  body  we  have  many  members,  but  all  the  members 

5  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  are  members  one  of  another. 

6  Having  then  gifts  which  differ  according  to  the  grace  that 
is  given  us,  whether  prophecy,  [let  it  be]  according  to  the 

7  proportion  of  faith ;  |  whether  ministry,  [let  there  be  dili- 

8  gence]  in  ministration ;  whether  teaching,  in  instruction ;  |  or 
exhorting,  in  exhortation.  Let  the  distributer  [do  his  duty] 
with  simplicity ;  the  superintendent,  with  diligence  ;  he  who 

9  performs  offices  of  compassion,  with  cheerfulness.  Let  be- 
nevolence be  sincere ;  abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good. 

10  As  to  brotherly  love,  [be]  kindly  affectionate  one  toward 

11  another ;  as  to  honor,  give  to  each  other  the  preference ;  |  as 
to  diligence,  be  not  slothful ;  be  fervent  in  spirit ;  engaged  in 

12  the  Lord's  service ;  |  rejoice  in  hope  ;  be  patient  in  affliction ; 

13  persevere  in  prayer ;  make  the  wants  of  the  saints  your  own ; 

14  practise  hospitality.     Bless  those  who  curse  you  ;  bless,  and 

15  curse  not.     Rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice  ;  and  weep  with 

1 6  those  who  weep.  Think  mutually  the  same  thing ;  do  not 
regard  high  things,  but  suffer  yourselves  to  be  influenced  by 
humble  ones.     Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceit. 

17  Render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;  seek  after  that  which  is 

18  good  in  the  sight  of  all.     If  it  be  possible,  so  far  as  in  you 

19  lieth,  be  at  peace  with  all  men.     Avenge  not  yourselves,  be- 

43* 
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loved,  but  defer  anger;   for  it  is  written:   "Retribution  is 

20  mine,  I  will  render  it,  saith  the  Lord."  Therefore,  "  if  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in 

21  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."  Be 
not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Exhortation  to  obey  civil  rulers,  and  to  exhibit  a  kind  and  peaceable  demeanor 

towards  all  men. 

XIII.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  supreme  magistracies ; 
for  there  is  no  magistracy  except  of  God ;  and  those  which 

2  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  So  he  that  resisteth  the  magistracy, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God;  and  they  who  resist,  shall 

3  receive  for  themselves  condemnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works  but  to  evil  ones ;  and  wilt  thou  not  stand 

4  in  awe  of  the  magistracy  ?  Do  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  for  it ;  for  [the  magistrate]  is  a  servant  of  God  for  thy 
benefit.  But  if  thou  doest  evil,  fear ;  for  he  beareth  the  sword 
not  in  vain,  since  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  avenging  unto 

5  indignation  the  evil  doer.  Therefore  we  ought  to  yield  sub- 
jection, not  only  because  of  indignation,  but  for  conscience'  sake. 

6  On  this  very  account  also  pay  tribute ;  for  they  are  God's 

7  ministers  who  attend  to  this  matter.  Therefore  render  to  all 
that  which  is  due ;  tribute,  to  whom  tribute ;  custom,  to  whom 

8  custom ;  fear,  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor.  Owe  no 
man  anything,  except  to  love  one  another ;  for  he  who  loveth 

9  another  fulfilleth  the  law.  For  this  [is  the  law] :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not 
steal ;  thou  shalt  not  covet ; "  and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mand, it  is  summarily  comprehended  in  this  precept,  namely : 

10  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Love  worketh 
no  ill  to  its  neighbor ;  love,  then,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

11  And  this  [do],  since  ye  know  the  time,  that  the  hour  has 
already  come  when  we  should  awake  out  of  sleep ;  for  now 

12  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night  is 
far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  put  away  then  the  works 

13  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armor  of  light.  Let  us  walk  in 
a  becoming  manner,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  revelling  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 

14  and  bitter  envy ;  I  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  no  provision  for  the  fiesh,  in  respect  to  its  lusts. 

Caution  against  making  external  rites  and  observances  matters  of  division  and 

contention  among  Christians. 

XrV.    Him  that  is  weak  in  faith  receive  with  kindness,  not  in 
2  order  to  judge  of  his  opinions.     One  believeth  that  he  may 
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3  eat  everything ;  but  he  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs.  Let  not 
him  who  eateth,  despise  him  who  eateth  not ;  nor  him  who  eat- 
eth not,  condemn  him  who  eateth  ;  for  Grod  hath  accepted  him. 

4  Who  art  thou,  that  condemnest  the  servant  of  another  ?  By 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth ;  and  he  shall  stand,  for 
God  is  able  to  make  him  stand. 

5  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another  esteem- 
eth  every  day  [alike]  ;  let  each  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 

6  own  mind.  He  who  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  for  [the 
honoring  of]  the  Lord ;  and  he  who  regardeth  not  the  day, 
for  [the  honoring  of]  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  Like- 
wise he  who  eateth,  eateth  for  [the  honoring  of]  the  Lord, 
for  he  giveth  God  thanks;  and  he  who  eateth  not  for  [the 
honoring  of]  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks. 

7  For  no  one  of  us  liveth  to  himself;  and  no  one  of  us  dieth 

8  to  himself;  for  whether  we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord,  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  to  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  then, 

9  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  Christ  both  died  and  revived 
for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living. 

10  But  thou,  why  dost  thou  condenm  thy  brother?  Even 
thou,  why   dost  thou  despise  thy  brother?      For  we  must 

11  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is 
written,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to 

12  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God."  Every  one 
of  us,  therefore,  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Grod. 

13  Let  us  then,  no  longer  judge  one  another ;  but  rather  let 
us  decide  not  to  put  a  stumbling  block  or  a  cause  of  falling  in 

14  the  way  of  a  brother.  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself ;  but  to  him  who 

15  deemeth  anything  to  be  unclean,  it  is  unclean.  Now  if  thy 
brother  is  grieved  because  of  meat,  thou  dost  not  walk  as  love 
requireth;  destroy  not  him  by  thy  meat,  for    whom  Christ 

16  died.     Let  not  your  good,  then,  be  evil  spoken  of;  for  the 

17  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

18  Now  he  who  serveth  Christ,  as  to  these  things,  is  accepta- 

19  ble  to  Grod  and  approved  by  men.     Therefore  let  us  strive 

20  after  peace  and  mutual  edification.  Destroy  not  the  work  of 
Grod  on  account  of  meat.  All  [meats]  are  clean ;  yet  they 
are  hurtful  to  him,  who  eateth  so  as  to  give  offence  thereby. 

21  It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  [to  do  any 
thing]    whereby   thy   brother  stumbleth,  or  hath  cause  of 

22  offence,  or  is  made  weak.  Hast  thou  faith,  keep  it  to  thyself 
before  God.   Happy  the  man,  who  doth  not  condemn  himself 
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23  in  that  which  he  alloweth !  But  he  who  doubteth,  is  con- 
demned if  he  eat,  because  it  is  not  of  faith ;  and  every  thing 
which  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin. 

Various  exhortations  to  charity  and  kindness.  Expression  of  the  apoetle^s  regard 
for  tlie  church  at  Rome,  of  his  intention  to  visit  them,  and  of  his  desire  for  an 
interest  in  their  prayers. 

XV.     We,  however,  who  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  with  the  in- 

2  firmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  each 
one  of  us  please  his  neighbor,  in  respect  to  that  which  is 

3  good,  unto  edification.  For  Christ  6id  not  seek  his  own 
pleasure ;  but  [with  him  it  was]  according  to  that  which  is 
written :    "  The  reproaches  of  those  who  reproached  thee, 

4  have  fallen  upon  me."  For  whatsoever  things  were  written 
in  ancient  times,  were  written  for  our  instruction;  that 
through  patience  and  the  admonition  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
might  obtain  hope. 

5  Now  may  the  Grodfrom  whom  is  patience  and  admonition, 
give  to  you  mutual  unity  of  sentiment,  according  to  Christ 

6  Jesus,  that  with  one  mind  and  with  one  voice  ye  may  glorify 
God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

7  Wherefore  deal  kindly  with  each  other,  even  as  Christ  hath 
dealt  kindly  with  you,  unto  the  glory  of  Grod. 

8  I  say,  moreover,  that  Jesus  Christ  became  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision,  on  account  of  the  truth  of  Grod,  in  order  to 

9  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  also,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  glorify  Grod  for  his  mercy ;  even  as  it  is  written : 
"  Therefore  will  I  celebrate  thy  praise  among  the  Gentiles, 

10  and  to  thy  name  will  I  sing."   And  again  he  saith :  "  Rejoice, 

11  ye   Gentiles,  with   his   people."     And  again :   "  Praise  the 

12  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles;  and  laud  him,  all  ye  people."  And 
again  Isaiah  saith :  "  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  one 
shall  rise  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Gentiles ;  upon  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  place  their  hopes." 

13  Now  may  the  Grod  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

14  Moreover,  I  am  myself  well  persuaded  concerning  you,  my 
brethren,  that  ye  are  full  of  kindness,  abounding  in  all  know- 

15  ledge,  and  able  to  admonish  one  another.  But  I  have  written 
to  you  in  part  the  more  boldly,  brethren,  as  one  repeating  ad- 
monitions, because  of  the  grace  which   is  bestowed  by  God 

16  upon  me,  |  that  I  should  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles,  performing  the  office  of  a  priest  in  respect  to  the 
gospel  of  God,  that  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  ac- 
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17  ceptable,  being  purified  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  then 
cause  of  glorying  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  to  those  things  which  per- 

18  tain  to  God ;  for  I  will  not  venture  to  mention  anything 
which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  in  order  to  bring  the 

19  Gentiles  to  obedience,  by  word  and  by  deed,  |  by  the  power 
of  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  ^o 
that  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about,  even  to  Illyricum,  I 

20  have  fully  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  Christ,  |  and  I  was 
strongly  desirous  so  to  preach  the  gospel  (not  where  Christ 
was  named,  lest  I  should  build  on  another  man's  founda- 

21  tion,  I  butj  as  it  is  written :  "  They  shall  see  to  whom  no 
declaration  was  made  respecting  him,  and  they  who  have  not 
heard  shall  understand." 

22  On  this  account  I  have  been  greatly  hindered  from  coming 

23  to  you.  But  now,  having  no  longer  any  place  in  these  re- 
gions, and  being  desirous  for  many  years  of  making  you   a 

24  visit ;  whenever  I  may  go  into  Spain,  I  hope,  as  I  pass  on,  to 
see  you,  and  to  be  sent  on  my  way  thither,  when  I  am  in  part 

25  first  satisfied  with  your  company.    But  at  present  I  am  going 

26  to  Jerusalem,  to  supply  the  w^ants  of  the  saints.  For  it  hath 
seemed  good  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  make  some  contri- 

27  bution  for  the  saints  in  poverty  at  Jerusalem.  [I  say]  it  hath 
seemed  good,  for  verily  they  are  debtors ;  because  if  the  Gen- 
tiles have  shared  in  their  spiritual  things,  they  ought  surely 

28  to  assist  them  in  temporal  things.  Now  when  this  duty  shall 
have  been  performed,  and  this  fruit  secured  to  them,  I  shall 

29  pass  through  the  midst  of  you  into  Spain.  I  know,  also,  that 
when  I  come  to  you,  I  shall  come  with  abundant  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

30  Moreover  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together 

31  for  me,  in  your  prayers  to  God  in  my  behalf,  |  that  I  may  be 
delivered  from  the  unbelieving  in  Judea,  and  that  my  service 

32  for  Jerusalem  may  be  acceptable  to  the  saints  ;  [also]  that  I 
may  come  to  you  with  joy  (if  God  will),  and  may  be  re- 

33  freshed  among  you.  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all. 
Amen! 

Various  salutations.    Caution  against  divisions.    Conclusion. 

XVI.  Now  I  commend  to  you  Phebe  our  sister,  who  is  a  dea- 
2  coness  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  |  that  ye  may  receive  her 
in  the  Lord  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  saints,  and  give  her 
assistance  in  any  thing  wherein  she  may  need  it  of  you ; 
for  she  herself  hath  been  a  helper  of  many,  and  especially 
of  me. 
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3  Salute  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  fellow-laborers  in  Christ 

4  Jesus  I  (who  exposed  themselves  to  great  danger  in  my  be- 
half; to  whom  not  only  I  pay  self  am  grateful,  but  even  all 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles) ;  |  and  the  church  which  is  at 

5  their  house.     Salute  Epenetus,  my  beloved,  who  is  the  first 

6  fruit  of  Asia  in  Christ.     Salute  Mary,  who  labored  much  for 

7  us.  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias,'  my  kinsmen  and  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  and  who  were 

8  before  me  in   Christ.     Salute  Amplias  my  beloved  in  the 

9  Lord.    Salute  Urbanus,  our  fellow-laborer  in  Christ.     Salute 

10  them  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus.    Salute  Herodian,  my 

11  kinsman.     Salute  them  of  the  household  of  Narcissus,  who 

12  are  in  the  Lord.  Salute  Tryphene  and  Tryphosa,  who  labor 
in  the  Lord.     Salute  Persis  the  beloved,  who  labored  much 

13  in  the  Lord.  Salute  Rufus,  elect  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother, 

14  and  mine.     Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas,  Patroba^, 

15  Hermes,  and  the  brethren  with  them.  Salute  Philologus  and 
Julias,  Nereus  and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints 

16  with  them.  Salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss.  AU  the 
churches  of  Christ  salute  you. 

17  Moreover  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  beware  of  those  who 
occasion   divisions   and   offences,  contrary   to  the  doctrines 

18  which  ye  have  learned.  For  such  serve  not  the  Lord  Je^-iis 
Christ,   but   their   own   appetite ;    and   by  flattery  and  fair 

19  speeches  they  beguile  the  minds  of  the  simple.  For  your 
obedience  is  known  to  all ;  I  rejoice  therefore  concerning  3011, 
and  desire  you  to  be  wise  in  respect  to  that  which  is  good, 

20  but  simple  in  respect  to  that  which  is  evil.  May  the  God  of 
all  peace  shortly  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet !  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you ! 

21  Timothy  my  fellow-laborer,  and  Luke  and  Jason,  and  So  i- 

22  pater,  my  kinsmen,  salute  you.     (I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this 

23  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord).  Gaius  saluteth  you,  who  is 
my  host  and  that  of  the  whole  church.    Erastus  saluteth  you, 

24  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  and  Quartus,  a  brother.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all,  Amen ! 

25  Now  unto  him  who  is  able  to  establish  you,  according  to 
my  gospel,  even  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  according  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  silent  in  ancient 

26  times,  |  but  is  now  manifested  by  the  prophetic  Scriptures, 
[and]  axicording  to  the  command  of  the  eternal  God  made 

27  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith  ; — to  the  only 
wise  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever, 
Amen! 
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vestigate tlie  original  sources  for  information,  will  receive  great  assistance  from  this  careful,  thor* 
ousrh  and  perspicuous  analysis.  —  [Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Beview,  April,  18&L 

See  also  notice  of  tliis  work  on  page  635  of  Bib.  Sac,  July,  1854. 

VINET'S  HISTORY  OP  FRENCH  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTUKY.    523pp.    $(1.75. 

WORKS    OP   LEONARD   WOODS,   D.  D.    5  vols.    8vo.    Sia 


Publications  qfW.JFl  Draper^  Andover. 


AUBEBLEir  017  "DAJSHEUm  and  the  BEVKLATIOir.    Trans- 
lated by  Ktiv.  Adolph  Sapkir.    490  pp.    81.50. 

**  It  is  refreshing  to  one's  spirit  to  recei%'e  a  book  of  this  kind  from  Germany The 

Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  of  John  have  long  been  the  sport  of  unbeliering  criticism;  and  if 
their  authority,  as  the  products  of  Divine  inspiration,  could  have  been  overthrown  by  learning 
and  ingenuity  and  industry,  this  would  long  since  have  been  accomplished.  Undismayed  by 
the  lung  array  of  learned  names  against  him,  Auberlen,  comparatiTely  a  young  writer,  has 
undertaken  the  defence  of  these  books,  and  has  manfully  fulfilled  his  task."  [See  notice  in 
VIb.  Sacra,  vol.  12,  prge  613  sq. 

HENDEBSOITS  COMMENTAB7  ON  THE  MTNOB  PBO- 
rilETS.    (Ill  press) 

The  only  critical  Commentary  on  the  subject  accessible  to  English  itudents.  A  work  care- 
flilly  prepared  by  an  able  scholar 

JAHIPS  BIBIiICAIi  ABCH^OIiOGT.  Translated,  with  Additions, 
by  Prok.  Thomas  C.  Ufham.    573  pp.  8vo.    $1.75. 

Tliis  is  a  standard  work  in  its  department.  It  is  a  very  excellent  book  for  Sabbath  achool 
teachers  and  advanced  classes.    There  are  probably  none  superior  within  the  same  compass. 

SOHAUFFIiER'S   MEDITATIOirS  ON  THE  IiAST  DATS  OP 

CHRIST.    439  pp.    12mo.    81.00. 

The  first  sixteen  chapters  of  the  book  consist  of  Meditations  on  the  last  days  of  Christ, 
preached  in  the  midst  of  plague  and  death,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Schauffler,  at  Constantinople:  the  second 
part,  of  eight  sermons  on  the  17th  chapter  of  Jolm,  and  is  a  practical  exposition  of  that  chapter. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  BOMANS.     By 

Prof.  31.  Stuart.    Third  edition.    1  vol.    8vo.    $2.25. 

COMMBNTABY   ON  THE  EPISTLE   TO    THE    HEBBE^WS. 

By  Pro/.  M.  Stuart.    Third  edition.    1  vol.    8vo.    $2.25. 

VENBMA'S  INSTITUTES  OP  THEOLOGY.  Translated  by  Rkv. 
A   W.  Brown,  Edinburgh.    632  pp.  Svo.    Fine  edition.    $1.50. 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Yenema  had  fkr  more  independence,  both  of  thought  and  style 
than  belongeil  to  mnny  of  his  contemporaries.  The  perusal  of  Venema*s  tveaUse  cannot  fail, 
wc  tliink,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  Biblical  investigation,  and  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  an  ac- 
curate and  well-balanced  theological  system.**—  [Bib.  Sac.,  January,  1854. 

BUSSELL'S  PULPIT  ELOCUTION.  Comprising  Remarks  on  the 
Effect  of  Manner  in  Public  Discourse ;  the  Elements  of  Elocution  applied  to 
the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  Hymns  and  Sermons;  with  observations  on  the 
IViiiciples  of  Gesture  ;  and  a  Selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Speaking* 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park  and  Rev.  E  N.  Kirk.  413  pp. 
12mo.    Second  edition.    $1.00. 

"  Mr.  Russel  is  Icnown  as  one  of  the  masters  of  elocutionary  science  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  labored  long,  skilfully,  and  successfully  in  that  most  interesting  field,  and  has  acquired  an 
honored  name  among  the  teachers  and  writers  upon  rherotic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
publications  iipon  the  subject,  and  is  admirably  addressed  to  the  correction  of  the  various  de- 
fects whic!i  diminish  the  influence  of  pulpit  discourses.  It  is  already  an  established  authority 
in  many  places."—  [Literary  World. 

ADDRESSES  OF  BEV.  DBS.  STUBTEVANT  AND  STEABNS 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  American  Con;Tfregational  Union,  May  1855.-    25  cts. 

NEMESIS  SACBA.  A  scries  of  Iiniuiries,  Philosopliical  and  Critical,  into 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Retribution  on  Earth.    550  pp.    $2.75. 
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